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Art. I,— The Bridgewater Treatises, on the Power, Wisdom, and Good* 
ness of God, as inanifested in the Creation, Treatise 1. The 
Adaptation of Escternal Nat7tre to the Moral and Intdleclnal Con- 
slituiion of Man. By the llev. Thomas Chalmers D. D. Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh.—2 vols. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don j Pickering. 1833. 

Cambridge men, at least of standing, the word * virtue' is 
apt to suggest the recollection of a back preacher (as was 
thirty years ago the not very civil term for a divine that preached 
for any of the Masters of Arts in their turns for a consideration), 
now probably gathered to his fathers; in whose discourses this 
word made a disproportionate figure, with the further disadvantage 
of being turned by some provincial or other peculiarity into tjie 
sound of * vartue.' The good man old whose effigy surmounts 
the present paM, was fond, in his post-pruiuUal hours, of sati* 
VOL. xx,— lievieto* b 
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Dr. Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise* 


Jan. 


rizing this kind of verbiage by <|uoting a Westminster boy’s 
theme which once began, ‘ There is nothing so virtuous as virtue^ 
It is astonishing what a proportion of the world’s wisdom in the 
ethical department, this promising youngster compressed into 
hisprocnmium. 

anflie history of the Bridgewater Treatises is pretty, generally 
Known. The RigJit Honouralde and lleverend Francis Henry, 
Earl of Bridgewater,—distinguished by the possession of im¬ 
mense wealth, and by leading a most eccentric and nnclerical 
life at Paris, as far ns can well bp from anything like the odour of 
sanctity,—left at his death eight thousand pounds to establish 
the Flower, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. It is not 
universally necessary to recall the failings of individuals; but 
whei! the Quarterly Review chuscs to bo diffuse upon the case, 
to the honour and glory of a clerical nobility, it becomes a fraud 
not to state the whole. Money however, as the Roman emperor 
said, has never an ill smell; and the Trustee, with the assistance 
<»f his Grace the Arclibishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, divided the bequest into eight parts, and appointed eight 
gentlemen fo write sepaialc Treatises on diflerent branches of the 
subject, of whom the Professor of Divinity at Ediuhurgh 
is .placed the first. e 

If the branch-subject undertaken by the author, was assigned 
to him by the high authorities engaged, he may justly complain 
that they gave him what John Bunyan would have called * har<l 
nuts,’ without even the certainty of advantage arising from * luird 
texts when cracked.^ What is * External Nature "? What is * the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man ’ ? And what above 
all is 'The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tclldctnal Constitution of Man’ ? Numbers will be at a loss to 
tell, before they have read the book; and it*may in fairness 
be ascribed to the nature of the subject, if a great proportion of 
them are not much more illuminated afterwards. 

The object here, however, is not so much to examine the 
degree of suixcss with which the subject has been ]>ijrsncd, as 
to answer the remaiks wlrich tlic author l)ns been led from time 
to time fo direct against the people called Utilitarians,—to 
compare the magnitude of his results and theirs,~and to point 
nut the 'more excellent w'ay’ in which lie might profitably 
have exerted his talents and his industry. 

ife begins hy quarrelling with ‘ aih(?istiral writers/ This 
was perhaps a necessary deference to his employers. La 
Place turns out fo he the culprit; and when his crime 
is examined, it proves to be the having ' endeavoured to 
demonstrate of the law of gravitation, that, in respect of 
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its being inversely proportional to the square of the distance fmm 
the centre, it is an essential property or matter.’ [Vol. L p. 17.] 
There appears small policy in fixing on a speculation, \vhich in 
the first place La Place could not be expected to conceal if he 
thought It true, and which in the next place had always been 
considered as put beyond doubt in question of fact, ever since Dr, 
Maskelyne’s.celebrated experiment on the mountain Schehallien. 
If it be true that all matter so attracts, what so innocent as ilie 
surmise that there is some reason common to all matter why it so 
attracts? A cowled monk, would hardly have spied sin beneath 
the thought. If the author atid Professor Robison believe what 
they teach to be true, why should they have qualms lest it 
should be disproved or weakened by the discoveries of La Place ? 
Either it is true, or it is not. If it is true, is there any dangei 
that La Place should disprove it ? If La Place can disprove it, 
do they want what is not true to be believed ? The tremulous 
Professors appear to be in tte figure called a crocodile. And 
after all, is not tliis exactly^he folly displayed in the case ol 
Galileo ? The clergy of that day were afraid that Galileo should 
disprove something they wished to teach. And what would have 
been the result if they had succeeded, except that we should 
have believed this speck we walk on and the twdnkling lights 
that shine on it, to be the limits of God’s creation,—instead ol 
knowing that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and the 
verge of man’s imaginations is but the threshold of His works. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that the church 
is made of stretching materials; it always gives up a point 
when it is forced. The mark it aims at, is invariably the 
undecided state, between suspicion of truth, and certainty ; when 
sacerdotal discouragement may by possibility check some in¬ 
quiry, and smother some discovery in its birth. For example, 
forty years ago it was an unpardonable oftence to believe, sus¬ 
pect or insinuate, that anything in the world was older than 
some six thousand years the theologians assigned td it; witnc^i? 
the hard measure poured out upon a certain Abbe Recupero 
who ]>ersisted in making ‘ his mountain’ older than was 
orthodox; witness too, Cowper*s witty and well-meant lines,— 

* Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn. 

That he who made it, ami reveal’d its dale 
To Mosesy wns mistaken in its jigc.* 

None of them ever suspected that a time might come, whop 
they would be glad to saythey were wrong in believing the date 
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had been revealed. But the thing that has been, is the thing 
that will be ; and when the clergy complain, as they are apt to 
do, of the little influence they possess over men and men’s 
affairs, the hereditary ‘ obscurantism ’ of their caste is, to a 
considerable extent, at once the reason and the defence. 

But the author hastens to involve himself in controversy, and 
to break a lance with the haters of Axioms. 

^But, although in the mental department of creation, the argument 
for a God that is gathered out of such materials, is not so strong as in 
the other great department—yet it docs furnish a jiccuHar argument of 
its own, which, though not groundcci on muthcmatical data, and not 
derived from a lengthened and logical process of reasoning, is of a highly 
ctreetire and practical cliaractcr notwithstanding. It has not less lu it 
of the substance, though it may have greatly less in it of the semblance 
of demonstration, that it consists of but one step between the premises 
and the conclusion. It is briefly, but cannot 1 >g more clearly and 
emphatically expressed than in the' following sentence.—“ He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see ? He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ? He that teachetli man knowledge, shall lie not know ?” That 
the parent cause of intelligent beings shall be itself intelligent is uii 
aphorism, which, if not demonstrable in the forms of logic, carries in 
the very announcement of it a challenging power over the acquiescence 
of almost all spirits. It is a thing of instant conviction, as if seen in 
the light of its oapu evidence, inoi'c than a thing of lengthened and 
laborious proof. It may be stigmatized as a mere impression—never- 
tboless tlie most of intellects go as readily along with it, as they would 
from one contiguous step to another of many a stately argumentation. 
If it cannot be exhibited us the conclusion of a syllogism, it is because 
of its own inherent right to be admitted there as the major proposition. 
To proscribe every sucli truth, or to disown it from being truth, merely 
because incapable of deduction, would be to cast away the first principles 
of all reasoning. It would banish the authority of intuition, and so 
reduce all philosophy and knowledge to a state of universal scepticism 
—for what is the first departure of every argument but an intuition, 
and what but a scries of intuitions arc its successive stepping-stones ? 
Wc should soon involve ourselves in helpless perplexity and darkness, 
did we insist on c\xry thing being proved and on nothing being 
assumed—for valid assumptions arc the materials of truth, and the only 
oflice of argument is to weave them together into so many pieces of 
instruction for tlic bettering or enlightening of the species/—I. p. 35. 

A stout gentleman in one of the small colleges, subsequently 
an imposing dignitary of the church in the fens, was celebrated 
for having maintained in the lecture-room the uselessness of 
Euclid’s demonstrations; and when the blushing lecturer asked 
how he knew the propositions to be true, he replied magnani-. 
piously,—* By intuition.’ Akin to this is probably the Scottish 
Professor’s notion of the term. What is * intuition/ but the 
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perceiving a thing to be so and so at sight? and has anybody 
ever objected to a thing being received when the evidence at 
sight is distinct and unsuspected ? But the misfortune is, 
that this evidence at sight is generally no evidence at all. 
What is opposed, therefore, is the making of assumptions 
upon evidence that may be no evidence. In the immediate 
instance, the whole is perfectly explicable without a word ot 
* intuition.’ * That the parent [creative or Jabricating] cause of 
intelligent beings shall be itself intelligent, is an aphorism [Why 
not a proposition? whyynystify it by calling it an aphorism? 
A re people to believe it because of its aphonsmatic form, or by 
reason of the jingle between ‘ intelligent ’ and ‘ intelligent ’ ?] which, 
if not demonstrable in the forms of logic, carries in the very 
announcement of it a challenging power over the acquiescence 
of all spirits.’ What does this mean, being sifted, but that men 
generally believe, what on examination they see reason to believe ? 
That nobody, or no being, can advisedly and of intelligence 
aforethought, frame any complicated woik to a particular pur¬ 
pose, wdtliout being intelligent, — is a truism, an identical 
proposition, the poorest production of man’s brain. But if it is 
impossible to frame any ordinarily complicated work, still inoi'e 
is it impossible to frame that most curious of all works, so far 
surpassing all human power *as never to have been attempted 
by human ambition, an intelligent being. There seems nothing 
in this verity, which should teach mankind to eschew demon¬ 
stration, and take to believing upon intuition through terror of 
falling into universal scepticism. 

* That blind and unconscious matter cannot, by any of her combina¬ 
tions, [Why her ? This sexing is a stock receipt for niysthiccUion.^ 
evolve the phenomena of mind, is a proposition seen in its own imme¬ 
diate light, and felt to be true with all the speed and certainty of an 
axiom.’— Ib* 

That we have no evidence that ' blind and unconscious 
matter’ can * evolve the phenomena of mind,’ and consequently- 
the thing is, to say the least, unproved,—appears to be what 
we really know upon the subject. But, as concerns being 'seen 
in its own immediate light,’ and so forth,—that 'cold and in¬ 
active matter’ could by none of her combinations evolve the 
phenomena of ' heat and motion,’ would be just as good a play 

of just as well proved by anything thajt is in the 

textJB^ It. - ^ 

' It is to such truth, as being of instant and almost universal consent, 
that, more than to any other, we owe the existence of a natural theolog^^ 
mong men/—/6. 
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A passage iu a following Sectioa Iiolds oul some prospect of 
arriving at the meaning of the title. 

* Wc hold that the material universe affords decisive attestation to 
the natural perfections of the Godhead^ hut that it leaves tlic question 
i>f liis moral jjcrfections involved in jjrofouiwksst mystery. The 
machinory of a serpent's tooth, for the obvious infliction of pain and 
death upon its victims, may speak, as tlistinctly for the power and 
intolligciicc of its Maker as the maciil^ry of those teeth which, formed 
and inserted for simple niiistication, suhsolyc {the puri)Oses of a bland 
and beneficent economy. An npp;iratus oi^'pffcring and torture might 
furnish as dear an indication of design, though a design of cruelty, 
na docs an apparatus for the ministration of enjoyment furnish the 
indication also of design, but a design of benevolence. Did we confine 
uur study to the material constitution of things^ wc should meet with 
the enigma of many perplexing and C(mtradictory appearances. We 
ho{)C to make it manifest, that in the study of the mental constitution, 
this enigma is greatly alleviated, if not wholly done away j and, at all 
events, that within our peculiar j)rovincc there lie the most full and 
unambiguous deiiionstratioiis, which nature hath any where given to us, 
both of the Ixuicvolcnce and the righteousness of God.’—1. p. 38, 

A serpent’s tooth was probably intended to epable the animal 
to feed on prey it could not otherwise master, and possibly also 
to shorten the sufferings of the victim. If it sometimes falls on 
man, it is only by accident; and ibc number of men who die by 
serpent’s teeth, is probably vastly inferior to the number acci¬ 
dentally drowned. There is therefore no more apparent reason 
for concluding the tooth to be formed with malevolent intent, 
than streams and water, or at all events than any other tooth 
of a carnivorous animal. But passing this, the assertion to be 
stored as explanatory of the title, is that the material universe 
‘ leaves the question of the moral perfections of the Godhead 
involved in profoundcst mystery,’ but *in the study of the menial 
constitution, this enigma is greatly alleviated, if not wholly done 
away.’ This grain of wheat was not so easily found out. 

passage somewhat'further on, is remarkable as contrasted 
\^ith the mode in which the author aftorw’ards inveighs against 
the principle of 'utility,' 

' — fur many are both material and the mental processes which 
might be recognized ^ ’pregnant with utility, and so, pregnant with 
evidence for a God, long l)cforc the processes themselves arc analyzed.' 
—L p/45. 

If then * utility ’ is ' evidence for a God/ why should|'tt be 
such a bad measure of conduct when applied to man ? Does 
not this look like the natural Dr. Chalmers at issue with the 
artificial one ? So again in the next page 

' So that long ere the philosophy of matter is perfected, or all its 
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pheiionieua and its socoiulary laws have been resolved into their original 
and constitiieiit priiiciiiles-^niay in their obvious and immediate 
utility aloiiCj detect as many sc|>aratc evidences in nature us tlicrc arc 
separate facts in nature, for a wise and benevolent Deity/—f. p, 4t>. 


If tlien every separate fact in tlie construction of the natural 
world which presents evidence of ‘ utility/ presents evidence 
for a wise and benevolent Deity,—why sliould not * utility’ be 
something like a murk or measure, for a wise and benevolent 
vian'i Jtis 7iaiiiram exncllasrurca —; the opponents can none 
of them keep clear t)f it. 

All the above extracts'Ure from the Introductory Chapter. 
The next is entitled * On the Supremacy of Conscience/ 
Locke’s definition of Conscience was, that it is ' our .own 
opinion of our own actions/* The present author, without 
ever disproving or absolutely denying Locke’s assertion, 
expends forty pages on trying to corrupt the simplicity of the 
idea. What he aims at, ancl why, will be best collected from 
extracts; in the course of which, the mode of opposition 
chiefly adopted will be by the intrusion of Locke’s definition. 

Tlie commencement of the Chapter presents a specimen, of 
what at the pleasure of tlic reader may bo termed the mystical, 
the unsubstantial, or the unprofitable; such as belongs rather 
to tlie speculations of gone-by ages than of the present. 

* An abstract question in morals is distinct from a question resj>cctiiig 
the constitution of man's moral nature; and the former ougiit no 
more to be confounded with the latter, than the truths of geometry 
with the faculties of the reasoning mind which comprehends them/— 
1. p. .07« 


Not very close, the illustration. To have liad any bearing as 
a parallel, it should have run—' than the truths of geometry 
with the constitution of triangles/ which would have shown 
the whole to be naught. But proceed. 


' The virtuousness of justice w^as a stable* doctrine in ethical seionjx', 
anterior to the existence of the sjiccios; and wouhl remain so, though 
the species were <lestroycd—^jnst as much as the pro|)crtics of a triangle 
arc the enduring stabilities of mathematical science ; and that, though 
no matter had l>een created to exemplify the positions or the figures of 
geometry/— Ib» 


^ * * Others also may come to be of the same Mind, from their Rducallou, 
Compiiny, and Customs of their Country ; which Persuasion however got, 
will serve to set Conscience on work, which is nothing else, hut our own 
Opinion of our own Actions. And if Conscience he a Proof of iniHite 
Principles, contraries may be innate Principles: Since some Men with the 
same bent of Conscience, prosecute, what others avoid .'—Locke 
Understanding. B, 1. c. 3. $ 8. 
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The virimusness of justice —what is it ? Can the Westminster 
boy tell ? The author has used the word virtue and its relatives, 
several hundred times in the present work, without ever 
throwing the least light upon the question. He seems to think 
men must be born with an innate knowledge of what he means 
by the term. But leaving this,—was there ever so unpromis¬ 
ing, so damping a commencement fora moral treatise professing 
to be intended to be useful, as plunging into the question, fittest 
for the ancient school-men, of vvheU^r there would have been 
the evil of tight shoes if nobody|Md had any feet; for to 
this in fact does the latter part of the proposition amount. 
It is fortunate when a fallacy or a weakness will take to earth in 
geometry. The properties of a triangle depend on the properties 
of the straight line; and these again depend on the property 
of the sphere by which it will be turned about its centre 
without change of place, and consequently the point of contact 
between two spheres remain unmoved; and this again, upon 
that property of matter which may be called hardness or fixed¬ 
ness, by virtue of which two particles which will coincide 
with two others today, will do the same tomorrow. It may be 
left therefore for the school-men to determine, whether the 
properties of a triangle would have^been ^ the enduring stabili¬ 
ties of mathematical science though no matter had been 
created.’ This may not all seem very important; but it is of 
weight as an indication of the habitude of gathering up straws 
to the omission of weightier matters, which has made meta¬ 
physics, and almost ethics, a kind of bye-word among men 
of plain straight-forward understandings, a something approach¬ 
ing to a synonyme with the shadowy and the frail. 

But there seems some risk of ' virtue’ being explained. 

' Virtue is not a creation of the Divine will, but has had everlasting 
residence in the nature of the Godhead.’—1. p. 58. 

Alas that any man of talent in this latter day, should have 
written anything so washy, ineffectug,!, and Jizenless, instead of 
giving something like a ' stand-up ’ definition of what this 
* virtue’ is, the pother is about. Who is to be persuaded, by 
men who cannot or will not explain the thing they talk of? 
Who is to be instructed, by such 

‘ Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm, 

• Thin sown with aught of profit or delight/ 

More threats are held out, but not fulfilled. 

* Wp must frequently in the course of this discussion, advert to the 
j/rtnciples of ethics; but it is not on the system of ethical doctrine that 
our argument properly is founded/—I. p. 58. 
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It is a mere hmtum J'ulmen. The author never lets out any¬ 
thing of the principles of ethics. He cannot tell why ethics aie 
ethics. He cannot tell why some things are ethW and other 
things are not ethics. He cannot tell what* things are ethics and 
what are not. Or if he can^ it is at all events kept as a sealed 
book from his readers. Tliere is nothing bestowed upon them 
but the ringing of changes between ignolum and ignotius^ with 
which the world has been troubled ever since philosophy 
Vrame a trade. 

The facts of the Iminan constitution, apart altogether from the 
philosophy of their causation, demonstrate the wisdom and benevolence 
of Him who framed it: and while it is our part to follow the light of 
this philosophy, as far as the light and the guidance of it are surc^ wc 
arc not, in those cases, when the final cause is obvious as day, though 
the proximate efficient cause should be hidden in deepest mystery,—wc 
are not, on this account, to confound darkness, with light, or light 
witli darkness.* 

' By .attending throughout to this observation, wc shall be saved 
from a tliousaud irrclovaneics as well as obscurities of argument; and 
it is an observation peculiarly applicable, in anuouuciiig that great fact 
or phenomenon of mind, whtcli, for many reasons, should hold a 
foremost place in our dentoustration—we mean the felt supremacy of 
conscience [_the felt suprenmey, ijiat is, of our own opinion of our men 
" Philosophers there are, who have attempted to resolve tm 
fact into ulterior or ultimate ones in the mental constitution ; and 
who havo-^nied to the faculty a place aiuongj^ioriginal and uncom 
pounded principles. ... It is somewhat like an antiquarian controversy 
respecting the first formation and historical changes of some certain 
court of government, the rightful'authority of whose.decisions and acts 
is at the same time fully recognised. And so/^phi1osophers have dis« 
pitted regarding the court of conscience— [The fgurc coiled encroach^ 
ment ConscieficBj from being a man's ou n opinion of his oicn actions, 
has got to be something that holds a court—a court of conscience too 
—a happy jingle,“] of what materials it is constructed, and by what 
line of genealogy from the anterior principles of our nature it has 
sprung. Yet most of these have admitted the proper right of sovereignty 
which belongs' to it; its legitimate place as the master and the 
arbiter over all the appetites and tlesircs and practical forces of human 
nature. Or, if any nave dared the singularity of denying tliis, they do 
so in opposition to the general sense and general language of mankind, 
whose very modes of speech compel them to affirm that the biddings 
of conscience \jthat is, of a mans oxen opinion his own aefiouQ 
are of paramount authority—^its peculiar office being to tell what afl 
men should, [N^ot what all men should, but to tell each iudividuai what 
he severalhj thinks he should, j§nd tfter all, what if the sense or 
meaning of the ^office' of telling a man what he thinks?'] or all men 
ought to do.* 

' The proposition, however, which wc are now urging, is not that 
the obligations of virtujs are binding [l^at is * virtue*? and tvhat are 
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i/s ' obH^fitions * ? ], but that man lias a conscience which tells him 
that tliey an; so—not that justice ami trutli and iainianity arc the 
dogmata of the abstract moral system, but that they arc the (lictates of 
man's moral nature [//7/ui w * mans moral xtalitrc,* and what arc 
* Us diclaies* ?] —not that in themselves they arc the constituent parts of 
moral m;titudc ii' * moral rectUude, and xvhat its * comtitmut 

parts^?]^ but that there is a vfiicc within every heart which thus 
pronounces on them. It is not with the constitution of morality \JVhni h 
' morartiy * f], viewed ohjcctivcly, as a system or theory of doctrine, that 
we have projHjrly to do; hut wdth the constitution of iiiairs spiriL 
*^icwod as the subject of certain phenomena and laws—and, in<^ 
liirticulai'ly, w’itli a great psychological fact in human nature, namely, 

. tile homage rendered by it to the sujircmacy of conscience. In a word, 
it is not of a category, but of a creation that we are speaking. The 
one call tell us nothing of tlic Divine character, while the other might 
afford most distinct and decisive indications of it. We could found no 
demonstration wluitcirer of the Divine purposes, on a mere ethical, 
any more than we could, on a logical or inatlicniatical category. Hut 
it is very different with an actual creatiou, whether in iniml or in 
mattei'—a incclianisni of obvious contrivance, and whose workings and 
totidencics, therefore, must be referred to the design, and so to the 
disposition or character of that Heiiig, w'liosc spirit hath devised and 
whose fingers have framed it/—I. p, 5y, 


he evident spirit and bearing of nil this, is to lead away from 
the simplicity of Locke’s discovery or definition, by involving 
it in the mysterious and the supernatural, and representing 
conscience as a court, as a voice, as a sovereign, as a female, 
as an escapement. The voice within every heart is from 
Rousseau; a bad substitute for Locke. The whole is mere 
retrograding. The fact is the ecclesiastics do not like a 
tangible criterion ; they had vastly rather have the keeping 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in their own 
garden. They desire, and always have desired, to be 
the servers-out of morals; and they view with dislike 
any dissemination of knowledge, which may tend to make 
every man his own casuist. They wish the decision of 
what men shall and shall not do or encourage, to be considered 
as dependent on an impression, an impulse, an instinct, a 
direct ojicration of the Deity in short anything which shall 
exclude the dangerous idea, that the decision of right and 
wroh^ may be arrived at by the use of the ordinary faculties 
bestow’ed on man. It is a secret, a family nostrum to be kept; 
they want tq make morality, and are naturally jealous of inter¬ 
lopers in the field. • 

^ Suppose now a theologian should tell a sailor, the commander 
of a twelve-hundred-ton ship, that instead of believing that God 
had bestowed oa him and other men natural faculties, by the 
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application of which to his parlicuhir calling, and using all 
diligence in collecting the observations uiul ideas of others and 
bacKtng them with his own, he miglit acciuire and daily im¬ 
prove the power of judging of what it is desirable that Iwelvc- 
hundred-lon ships should do and what they should avoid. 
suppose he should tell him that instead of believing this, he 
should believe there was in some part of his inward man a 
eonrt, a voice, a sovereign, a iadj/ whisperer, an cscajyemeiii, whicli 
taught all men when to heave in slays and when to make sail 
an end by dint of a divinity that stirred witliin them. What 
would this be, but trying to set the man wrong and keep him 
wrong? Or what could be the inference, but that the teacher 
was jealous of" Hamilton Moore’ and the ‘ Shipmaster’s Assist¬ 
ant,’ and wanted to be the keeper of the captain’s naval 
conscience that he recommends to him ? And the ^reat practical 
mischief as regards the scholar, is that instead of being taught 
that he has before him the competent means of acquiring the 
necessary knowledge;—instead of being told, in apostolic 
language, that God has not left him without witness, but has 
surrounded him with a host of testimonies that if he confounds 
shoal water with deep or lets go his anchor in the bottomless 
pit of the ocean, it can scarcely be through anything but his own 
culpable neglect and voluntitry ignorance-instead of being 
counselled to a humble seeking of wisdom in the way that God 
has laid it to be found, be is told that a ceriain-divine afflatus, 
a puff of inspiration existing in some part of his human 
microcosm, is the true and great director of men of water-borne 
businesses, and if he leaves his vessel's bones upon the beach, 
it is tlirough nothing but too little consulting of the inborn 
monitor. 

Not the smallest argument would be derivable in such a case, 
from the fact that some sea-captaius know their duty and do it 
not. It may be perfectly true, that many a captain knows be 
ought not to be bemused with drink on the setting-in of a 
December’s night, and still does not abstain from familiarity 
with the case-bottle. He knows as well as he can be told, that he 
risks his own life and comfort as well as of all on board; and still 
he does it. There is nothing mysterious in a man’s grasping at 
an immediate enjoyment, at the risk of a remote and uncertain 
evil; the good use to be made of the occasion, would be to try 
to demonstrate to the offender, that he is only a sot and a 
fool after all. But not a fragment of inference can thence be 
derived, in favour of a man’s directing his quarter-deck or 
cabin operations by the inborn monitor. It is within every¬ 
body’s compass to attain to the knowledge by natural means/- 
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tlmt a drunken captain is a most dangerous animal to himself and 
everybody else, and to be held in hate and horror by all that 
value their nautical security. The weakest of all conclusions, 
would be that because the skipper knows drunkenness is bad 
seamanship, there can be nothing but the inborn monitor to tell 
him so. let this is precisely the argument the author appears 
to have subsequently adopted in the case of conscience. 

But the great and insuperable argument against the inbred 
monitor, is that it cries to ope man ‘helm a-weather’ and to 
another ‘ a-leeand that when one of them is wrecked in 
consequence, they cannot both have been right. This had been 
urged before j and it is alluded to in the following characteristic 
manner by the Bridgewater advocate. 

* The law of conscience may be regarded as comprising all those 
virtues which the hand of tlic Deity hath inscribed on the tablet of llie 
human heart, or on the tablet of natural jiirisprudoncc; and an 
argument for these being the very virtues whicli characfei’isc and 
adorn Himself, is that they must have been transcribed from the prior 
tablet of His own nature.’—I, p, 84. 

O for five minutes of Jeremy Beutham after meat, to hang 
up such useless verbiage upon the pot-hook of his nose ! 

I 

‘ We are sensible that there is mueh to obscure this inference in the 
actual circumstances of the world. More especially—it has been 
alleged, on the side of scepticism the IVesiminster licview*~\^ that 

there is an exceeding diversity of nioruljudgmentsainoiig men; that, out 
of the multifarious decisions of the human conscience, no consistent code 
of virtue can be framed j and tliat, therefore, no consistent character can 
be ascribed to Him, who planted this faculty in the bosom of our species, 
and bade it speak so uncertainly and so variously.'—I. p,-*84. 

This is altogether a very unfair representation. In the 
first place, what is meant by scc|)ticisni? Manifestly, doubting 
the authority of the Edinburgh Professor. So it has always 
been* Man issues his fancies, and then slips into the notion 
that he is a revelation. But it 'is clearly intended to be very 

• The passage conceived to be alluded to, is as follows. 

‘ If there is any such thing as a faculty eslablishcd for the purpose of 
telling man what is right and wrong, it at all events varies very oddly in 
different latitudes. For there is scarcely any assignable thing that is in 
some places announced to be wrong, that has not in others lieeii declared to 
be venial or right. In short the boasted monitor is so evidently reducible to 
Locke’s definition, of being ‘ our own opiniou of the nature of our actions,’ 
that its existence at all must depend on proving, that men’s opinions 
Of the nature of their actions are never either contrary or wrong,*— 
minster Review, JVo. XKXIF,for Oct, 1882; Article on ‘ WainewriglU’s 
ihndication of Putey. Fort Rkbun* p, 418, 
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dyslogistic^ The concluding part is a mere mis-statement 
of the argument; for the inference was not ‘ that no consistent 
character can be ascribed to Him,’ with whom is no parallax nor 
shadow of turning,—but that it was a mistake and hurtful 
error to insist that He had gone out of His course to institute 
an extraordinary and peculiar faculty where there was no 
occasion for it, and no evidence for the fact but all against it. 
It is in vain to try to explain away the matter, as Dr. Chalmers 
does, by maintaining that God gives man the skeleton of a 
conscience and Ijjaves him to fill up the muscles and gristle 
himself; for this amounts to an abandonment of the question. 
No one has denied that man is presented with the ground-work 
or leading elements of conscience in the shape of natural 
faculties, round which he may accumulate with pains a just 
opinion of the nature of his actions. On the contrary, the very 
thing as^rted by the opposing side, is that this is what he is 
to do. 

Dr, Chalmers’s explanation of the uncertain sound thus 
given by the trumpet of the conscience, is that it is ' partly 
reducible into the blinding, or, at least, the distorting eflTect of 
passion and interest/ and ' that Conscience needs but to be 
rightly informed^ that she may^ speak the same language, and 
give forth the same lessons in all the countries of the earth.’ 
This is like telling men that if they deduce different hours from 
the same watch, it is in the first place because they are in a 
passion, and secondly because the face turns round and nothing 
IS wanting but right information which way to set it. The question 
is why people under no particular distortion of * passion and 
interest,'and with at all events no precise tiibunal capable of 
settling their relative degrees of information, have different 
consciences. < A Scottish conscience considers music, and above 
all whistling, as highly criminal on Sundays; a Belgian 
religieuse pushes under Punch in all his glory on the SabWth 
afternoon, and never thinks of viewing him as a scandal or a 
stumbling-block. Take the picture the day before, aud the 
Belgian would think her soul endangered by a rasher on the 
coals, while the Scotchman would think he fell into a 
sinful compliance, if he did not bellow for something fleshly 
in addition to the fishy rations of his hotel. What is the 
explanation of all this, but that one ofines one thing to be 
wrong, and the other the other ? There may very probably 
be another explanation at Edinburgh; which iijh^at the 
Scotchman is all right, and the Belgian all pervei^y. But 
this is a solution only for the glide town ; there wants one that 
can cross salt water and answer in all longitudes. 
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* AVlicn theft was publicly honoured and rewarded in Sparta, 'it was 
not because tlieft in itself was reckoned a good thing; but because 
patriotism^ and dexterity, and tliose services by Avhich the interests of 
patriotism might be supported, were reckoned to be good things. When 
the natives of Iliiidostau assemble with delight around the agonies of a 
human sacrifice, it is not because they hold it good to rejoice in a 
sj>ccta<*lc of piiin ; but because they hold it goo<l to rejoice in a spectacle 
of heroic devotion to the memory of the dead. When parents are 
exposed or children are destroyed, it is not because it is deemed to be 
right that there should bsthc infliction of misery for its own sake ; but 
because it is deemed to be right that the wretchedness of old age should 
be curtailed, or tliat the world should be saved from the miseries of an 
over-crowded species. In a word, in the very worst of these anomalies, 
sonic form of good may be detected, which has led to their establish¬ 
ment; and still, some universal aud undoubted principle of morality, 
Jiowever perverted or misapplied, can be alleged in vindication of them. 
A peojde may be deluded by their ignorance; or misguided by their 
superstition; or, not only hurried into wrong deeds, but even fostered 
into wrong sentiments, under the influences of that cupidity or revenge, 
which arc so perpetually operating in the warfare of savage or demi- 
savage nations. Yet, in spite of all the topical moralities to wliich 
these hav^e given birth, there is an unquestioned and universal morality 
notwithstanding/—p. 90 . 

This is exactly what the opposite side had said ^; only 

* * —the substance of what they have endeavoured to maintain, when 
pi'e^entcd with more attention to order than a controversy would admit, is 
as follows/ 

' First, That Morality, as applied to the conduct of individuals, is redueihle 
to being the rule, the general observation of which woidd produce the 
greatest sum or aggregate of happiness uinong those who arc to l)e affected 
by the consequences. Tliat thoiigli moral precepts may have been uttered 
without any reference made to tliis principle, and many of them may have, 
been right,—it is a reference to this principle which in disputed eases 
distinguishes the true from the pseudo-morality ;—which establishes, for 
example, that it is not a meritorious action for a man to eat his father, us 
in some countries has been inculcated as a duty, and that it is not criminal 
p/T ae to drink wine, which in others has l)ccn accounted an offence. If 
they are asked how they know that morality is reducible to this rule, they 
reply. Because on comparison with any of the systems of morality which 
have attained to extensive acceptance among mankind, it is palpable that in 
by far the largest portion of their extent the rules coincide; ami that in 
respwt of that portion in which <hcy do not, the contest, with one solitary 
species of exception, has always been rested upon the effects in some shape 
of suffering or the contrary, on the sentient creatures that were con- 
rerhed. If, for example, it was ever contended that it was a moral act 
for a man to kill and eat his father, it was supported on the ground that 
it was for the* happiness of society and of thoinselvcs, that men on 
arriving at a certain stage of decrepitude should he put out of pain, and 
that it was a mark of respect for tlicU sons to oat them. There may 
be*douUt whether the reas/ming was good ; hut there Is none tliat 
this was the reasoning. And the same in other cases,* — Wentmimter 
Rev, No, XX!ff,for Jun. 1830. Art, * Greateat Hopphiess Principle* p.246. 
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the inference they drew from it was, that a monitor which 
contents itself with telling men * It is good to be good,’ and 
leaves them to find out all the rest themselves,—is as good as 
no monitor. The dispute is merely about the inference. 

Again, that men should be disturbed in mind when they 
know they have designedly done wrong,—especially when 
the misdoing is of a nature to bring upon them the enmity of 
mankiiu),—is nothing wonderful, nor anything that need be 
puffed off in gossamery phrase as * a voice issuing from the 
deep recesses of a moral nature." This is all * hay, straw, 
stubble;’—the stuff which it is the first object of an able 
instructor, to consign over to hireling preachers and fashionable 
parsonets. It is rigmarole of this kind that brings the pro¬ 
fessors of religion and morality into low esteem, and sinks them 
below the general level of scientific men. And this is not to be 
redeemed by a tinkling eloquence, or by the faculty of pouring 
out tropes and figures with an occasional flash of something like 
brilliant display. Men suspect it all, hate it; what they want 
is something plain, distinct, nervous, practical. They want to 
know why men should not steal, nor covet their neighbour’s 
wife nor anything that is his, and what appliances and motives 
Ihoy may address to other mci^ to diminish the prospect of 
these evils falling upon themselves;—and not to be told of 
Mnonilors,’ and * mistresses,’and ‘mechanisms^’and ^harmonies,’ 
and ‘tablets,’ and * prior tablets,’ and ‘ categories,’ and ‘psycho- 
logy,’ and ‘ the abstract,’ and ‘ the concrete,’ and ‘ the supre¬ 
macy of her own unalterable obligations.’ Man >vas sick 

‘ Of reveries so airy ; of the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells ' 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.’ 

And least of all did he expect to have been carried back (6 
the beggarly elements of the heathen master of talk, quoted in 
p. 95 as ‘ the noble testimony ’ of ‘equvxl eloquence and truth,* ’ 

If the author had said that the fact that man was enabled by 
the use of his natural faculties (without excluding revelation, 
if this be established to the satisfaction of the same faculties,) 
to inform himself concerning the pourse of conduct to be 
pursued by him on earth, was in itself an exemplification of 
the intelligence, power, and benevolence of the Divine Being; 


' Est quidein veru lex, recta ratio, imturu: congnicns, diffusa in omiies, 
constuiis, sempiterna, (jua; vocct ad olHcinui jiihendo, vetondt) ji fraiide 
deterreat; quje tuinen ii(n|uc prohos friisti*a jiilict ant vetat, nee improbos 
jtibendo aut vetaiido inovet. Iluic le^i i*ee edwogari fas est, ne(juedero- 
gari ex hac aliquid licet, neqiie tola abrogari potest. Nec vero, jant 
seuatum aut per populum solvi liac lege possumus. Neqncest quserenaua 

Apea lio- ^ « 
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he would have kept within the bounds of reason and demon¬ 
stration, and would have done a substantial service in his gene¬ 
ration. But he manifestly wants an uncreated light of Mount 
Tabor, or something like it. lie wants to load the truth as it 
is in Locke, with some unknown quantity of tinsel after the 
manner of the middle ages, and then to claim to have enhanced 
the splendours of the sanctuary. God's goodness is not good 
enough for him; but he must have a little supernatural 
gimcrack of his own, by way of doing honour to the Maker of 
tlie Universe. 

These observations would have been much more completely 
supported, if there had been a possibili^ of quoting the whole 
of the Chapter ' On the Supremacy of Conscience,’ or if it had 
been reducible to a moderate number of distinct heads. But it 
is diiTuse and incompressible; and the^ fairest resource is to 
advise the reader to read it for himself. 

The next Chapter is ' On the inherent Pleasure of the Virtuous, 
and Misery of the Vicious Affections and if, as was said before, 
it had contained a simple illustration of the wise arrangement of 
Providence in making certain modes of action pleasing to the 
actor, and the contrary,—instead of speculations on ‘ the rectitude 

-—---i»- 

explauator aut iutcrprcs ejus alius. Ncc crit alia lox Romm, alia Atheaia, 
alia nunc, alia posthac 5 scd ct oinncs gcntes, et omni tempore, un^vlex et 
sempiterna et iraiaortalis. contiuebit; unus(|ue crit communis tpiasi 
magtster, et iinperator omnium Deus illc, legis hujiis inventor, discepUtor, 
lator; cui qui nun parebit, ipse sc fugiet, ac uaturam horninis aspernu- 
bltur, at(|uc hoc ipso luet maximas pieuas, etiain si cetera supplicia qum 
putautur ciTugerit/ 

* This is in fact the true law, the right reason, consonant to nature, 
common to all men, invariable, cverlaating, which calls to duty by its 
directions, and deters from wrong l»y its prohibitions; which moreover neither 
utters its directions and prohibitions to tlie virtuous, nor acts upon the wicked 
with the 3ame,wUhoutctrect. This law can neither l>e superseded, nor repealed 
eitlier in portions or the whole; nor can parliainent or people absolve 
us from its power. It neither wants expoun<ler nor interpreter except 
itself. There is no diderciice in it at Rome or at Athens, this day or any 
other day; but it will be one everlasting and immortal law including all 
nations and all times ; and the one common governor and as it were master 
of all, will be the Deity that was its author, arranger, mover. Wherefore any 
man that disobeys it, forswears his human nature and may be said to run 
away from himself; the very fact of which is tlie highest punishment, even 
though he should never suffer any of the other punishments which are 
appirebeuded afterwards .*—Fragment of Cicero's Third Book De Repub, 
fhm Laetantius. 

A good specimen, how like an ancient flourish of words is to a modern 
one. Some phrases perhaps, may be suspected to savour of the preserver. 
THie extract as a whole, appears to have been transferred from 8ir James 
Mackintoshes Piscourse on the ISCudy of the Law of Nature and Nations. 
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of what is virtuous,’ and the ^ pleasure attendant on the sense of 
the rectitude of virtue,' and its being ‘ the office of conscience to 
tell us of its rectitude/—it would have discharged an office of 
undeniable good citizenship. That it has not done this, needs 
not prevent extracting what is valuable. One forcible expression 
is found in it. The author says of such passions as rage, envy, 
and haired, that ‘of themselves they are unsavoury.’ It is the 
first good thing in the book. 

The ‘ important discrimination ’ taken from * Bishop Butler 
in his sermons/ is a fallacy. 

* He distiiiguislies between the final object of any of our desires, and 
the pleasure attendant on or rather inseparable from its gratification. 
Tiic object is not the pleasure, though the pleasure be an unfailing and 
essential accompaniment on the attainment of the object. This is well 
illustrated by the ap})etite of hunger, of which it were more proper to 
say that it seeks for food, than that it seeks for the pleasure whicli there 
is in eating the food. The food is the object; the pleasure is the 
accoinpunimeiit. Wc do not here sjieak of the distinct and secondary 
pleasure Avhich there is in the taste of food, but of that other pleasure 
winch strictly and properly attaches to the gratification of the ap|>etite 
of hunger. This is the pleasure, or relief, which accompanies the act of 
eating; while the ultimate object, the object in which the appetite rests 
and terminates, is the food itself. The same is true of all our special 
affections. Each has a projier and peculiar object of its own, and the 
mere pleasure attendant o» the prosecution or the indulgence of the 
affection is not, as has been clearly established by Butler and fully 
reasserted by Dr. Tlioinas Brown, is not that object.’ —I. p. 108 . 

The artifice is in taking the word ‘ pleasure’ to mean only a 
part of the good consequences attendant on attaining an object 
of desire, and then stating triumphuntly that the part is not the 
whole. In the case of food, the end desired includes the relief 
or cessation of the pain of hunger, and .the pleasure of tasting 
besides. If a man incapable of swallowing through local injury, 
was fed through the pipe of a stomach-pump, he would feel 
relief from the pangs of hunger; and his object of desire would 
clearly be .this relief, and not the naked dignity of having a pint 
of gruel within his stomach. The distinction urged in the ex¬ 
tract, is neither a ‘ subtle ’ nor a ‘ substantiar one. It is a piece 
of hasty-pudding in a microscope ; an obscure object magnified, 
and to no purpose. But it is enough if it can be brought to tell 
against wnat the author stoops to call after Stewart or some- 
bodj^ else, * the selfish system of morals,’—meaning thereby the 
opinion of the Utilitarians, that things are good when they tend 
to happiness. 

And here is the place to hold out to the admiration, not of tbo 
learned, but of men of common understanding in the crowde4 
YOLi xx*-^Westminster Heview. c 
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^vnlks of life, the profound unfairness, the absence of straight-for¬ 
wardness and sincerity, with which the very small persons calling 
themselves ‘metaphysicians' have undertaken to treat the 
principles of Bentham and his followers. The metaphysical 
]>hilosophers beat about the bush for ages, in search or virtue, 
rectitude, and the iitness of things; and with no profit to 
any man, for the simple reason that they could never tell 
oilier people what it was they were talking of. Bentham 
stood up, and upon the strength of his own reflexions and 
many hints imperfectly followed out in gone-by times, said 
straight forward, ‘ V'^irtue is such conduct as increases general 
happiness.’ There is no use in debating where he might have 
seen anything like it; but whether he saw it or not, he took up 
tlie ])rinciple, and by unwearied diligence brought it into the 
first ranks of controversy, as its enemies can testify. The oppo¬ 
nents said, * But there is no motive,^ The respondents produced 
a motive, for they said ‘ It is capable of demonstration, that in 
allcases within the common track oflife, the prospect of happiness 
to an individual is vastly greater from following the course that 
increases the jjeneral happiness, than from any other.. 3[oiives 
are for something of which the exit is unknown ; for even if it 
were asked what was a man’s motive for any action past, his motive 
must have preceded the action. Strange questions of casuistry, 
may be settled afterwards; but here is at once a motive for all 
common uses, wdiich make 999 thousandths of the wdiole.* Upon 
tins, tlie people who had asked for a motive, said ‘ Tliat 
is a motive that acts upon a man’s self; and what acts upon a 
man’s self is se/Jish. VVe must have a motive for a man, that 
docs not act upon himself; we cannot hear of a motive, that 
shall act upon a man’s self.’ And upon this extreme folly, this 
wretched and discreditable pun, did Stewart (unless somebody 
can bo found to relieve him of the undignified paternity) build 
the objection since bandied about by men of the same calibre, 
w'ith apparently no suspicion whatever of its profound infirmity. 
Will Di\ Chalmers point out a motive, which by any the remotest 
possibility can act upon a man without acting upon himsc^? 
Will he discover and give the slightest intimation, of one that 
shall act upon a man by dint of acting upon somebody else ? 
If not, let l)im by all means fall down in penitence before the 
public, and vow that he will never make or copy a pun again 
ditritig his philosophical existence^. 


♦ For lue neuefit of foreigners, itei/ in EH;(lish (from tiie German f«t6) 
the sense of mt^me in conjnnctiou with a personal pronoun; as 
Setftsh, happens to be 
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Nevertheless it is done and cannot be undone. It stands 
here and will stands that the Utilitarian system is rejected 
of the metaphysicians, because its motives act upon a man’s 
self and not upon somebody else. There was not the slightest 
plea, pretence, dr excuse, for saying the Utilitarians had 
narrowed the circle of motives, or confined them within the limits 
of what in English without a pun is denominated ' selfish.’ 
Take the most romantic and far-fetched motive that imagination 
can devise; and all they said of it was, that it must act upon the 
man's self and not upon somebody else. Instead of trying to 
narrow men’s motives, they applied themselves with all their 
might to bring forward, elucidate, and strengthen^ that par¬ 
ticular class of feelings which is connected with the feelings of 
other people, under the title of ' sympathy.* They said ' Culti¬ 
vate by all means, cherish and extend to the utmost of your 
power, the habit of rejoicing with other people’s joy, and sor¬ 
rowing with their sorrow; for God has given you this feeling, 
for the express purpose of binding you all together in one com¬ 
mon league of mutual good.’ They did it to such an extent, 
that the disingenuous enemy who with one side of his mouth 
said the Utilitarians were * selfish,’ with the other side and in 
the same breath was accusing tlv^m of discarding the homelier 
claims on human feeling,— Cosmopolitism is the word,—and 
encouraging themselves to care for all manner of Jews and 
Greeks, Cretes and Arabians, dwellers in Egypt and in the parts 
of Libya about Gyrene, as the apostles did. They were the 
people of all others, who said, ' Self by himself is a pig. As 

J rou would not be a pig in a sty, exercise yCnrself daily and 
lourly in doing all the good you can to others; and you will 
find how marvellously God by the constitution of natural 
things has wrought this up with your own happiness, so that 
if it were necessary for the good of your fellow-creatures that 
you should give your body to be burned, you shall be at no loss 
to conceive now it should be at least possible for a man to 
prefer the sacrifice,’ And they made no exclusion of ulterior 
motives. If it was proved that penance and flagellation would 
effect a greater weight of happiness in another world, they were 
ready to acknowledge penance and flagellation to be moral 
duties ; all they stood upon,, was to recniire the proof. The sin¬ 
cere believer in a future state of rewards and punishments, hjid 
no more necessary quarrel with Utilitarianism than with the 
First Book of Euclid ; on the contrary, it was a system ready 
made to his hands, which he was at full liberty to apply in any 
direction his belief and charily should suggest. If Christianity 
laid its sanctions on any new duties,—as for instance of the 
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class called duties towards the Creator,—these, by the very defi¬ 
nition, became part and portion of Christian Utilitarianism. 
There might be sceptics who were Utilitarians, but there was 
not the smallest reason why Utilitarians should be sceptics. 
The cry of scepticism therefore, was a mere vulgar bugbear, 
an ill name, a terra of abuse, got up to try to put down some¬ 
thing that was going further into the truth of things than was 
agreeable to the users. There have been individual exceptions; 
but there appears to be something in the existence of a caste 
of go-betweens for man and his creator, that is utterly 
opposed to an aggregate community of interest with the 
remainder of their species. Good men cannot resist it; talented 
men cannot keep clear of it; or the subject of the present 
article would not have been found' fighting against human 
knowledge under the banner of a misnomer. 

Think only if instead of taking this unhappy course, he had 
applied his peculiar powers, to wltat an extensive party whom it 
is neither here nor anywhere intended to speak of with dis¬ 
respect, would call evangelizing Utilitarianism. Suppose he 
had said, ' God wills your happiness, and here is the surpassing 
evidence and proof. Your happiness is all; show me what is for 
yopr happiness in this w^orld aud the next, and I will show you 
what is pure religion and undefiled, morality, virtue, praise. 
We follow no obscure shadows; preach to you no vain jang- 
lings ; use no words of which we cannot render a reason. We 
call on you to labour to make one another happy here, and to 
look forward to enter together into the joy that is unspeak¬ 
able." Look on this portrait and on the other; and judge which 
would have most exalted a Christian divine. 

Compare next the value of the Utilitarian's results, with those 
of the feeble and wordy tribe who under the fantastic title of 
modern ' metaphysicians" are puflbd off for the world's applause. 
Not that these last have done nolhing; for the mere attempt 
and pursuit of knowledge is to be held in honour. But whom 
have they converted, whom have they turned from the error of 
bis ways, what bad man have they alarmed with the prospect 
of consequences, what good man comforted by showing him 
that the road he took, though unsuccessful, was the road he 
must in common policy lake again if the circumstances were 
repeated ? What government have they checked by demon¬ 
strating that nothing is politically wise that is morally wrong; or 
raising up a standard against oppression, by referring hauonal 
law to the happiness of nations ? Where have they strength¬ 
ened the hands of the feeble, or blunted the talons of the strong ? 
Where have they, made a single man love peace, or cherish war 
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only as the means of resisting the despot and the barbarian ? 
Let the world see some trophies of this kind; and then think of 
weighing Bentham against the whole staff and army of the 
modern metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult for a man to keep dowh the good¬ 
ness that is in him. Such a passage as the following might 
atone for much that is servile, and much that a very slight 
inquiry might have demonstrated to be untrue. 

' But besides the pleasuresand pains of conscience, there is, in the very 
taste and feeling of moral qualities, a pleasure or a pain. This funned 
our second general argument in favour of God's righteous administra¬ 
tion ; and our mental constitution, even when viewed singly, furnishes 
sufficient materials on which to build it. But the argument is greatly 
strengthened and enhanced by the adaptation to that constitution of 
external nature, more especially as exemplified in the reciprocal influ¬ 
ences which take place between mind and mind in society; for the 
effect of this adaptation is to multiply botli the pleasures of virtue and 
the sufferings of vice. The first, the original pleasure, is that which is 
felt by the virtuous man himself; as, for example, by the benevolent, 
in the very sense and feeling of that kindness whereby his heart is 
actuated. The second is felt by him who is the object of this kindness 
—for merely in the conscious possession of another's good will, there is 
a great and distinct enjoyment. 4^nd then the manifested kindness of 
the former awakens gratitude in the bosom of tlic latter ; and this,” top, 
is a highly pleasurable emotion. And lastly, gratitude sends back a 
delicious incense to the benefactor who awakened it. By the purely 
mental interchange of these afTeciions there is generated a prodigious 
amount of hai)pincss; and that, altogether indejxindent of the gratifica¬ 
tions which are yielded by the material gifts of liberality on the one 
hand, or by the material services of gratitude on the other. Insomuch, 
that wc have only to imagine a reign of j)crfcct virtue j and then, in 
spite of the physical ills which essentially and inevitably attach to oiu* 
condition, we should feel ns if we had approximated very nearly to a 
state of perfect enjoyment among men—or, in other words, that the 
bliss of paradise would be almost hilly realized upon earth, were but 
the moral graces and charities of paradise firmly establislicd tliere, and 
ill full operation. Let there be honest and universal good-will in every 
bosom, and this be responded to from all wlio are the objects of it by an 
honest gratitude back again; let kindness, in all its various elfccts and 
manifestations, pass and repass from one heart and countenance to 
another; let there be a universal courteousness in our streets, and let 
fidelity and afifection and nil the domestic virtues take up their secure 
and lasting abode in every family; let the succour and sympathy .of a 
willing neighbourhood be ever in readiness to meet and to overpass all 
the want and wretchedness to which humanity is liable; let truth, and 
honour, and inviolable Iriendship between man and man, banish all 
treachery and injustice from the world j in the walks of merchandise, 
let an unfoiling integrity on the one side^ have the homage done to it 
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of unbounded coiifidonce on the othci*, insonuicli, that eaeh man reposing 
M ith conscious safety on the uprightness and attachment of his fellow, 
and withal rejoicing as much in the prosperity of iia acquaintance, as 
he should ill his own, there would conic to be no place for the harass- 
incnts and die heart-burnings of nnituiil suspicion or resentment or 
envy : who docs not sec, in the state of a society thus constituted and 
thus harmoiii/.cd, the ])alpablc evidence of a nature so framed, that the 
happiness of the world and the righteousness of tlic world kept pace the 
one with the other?’—I. p, 171. 

This might have been in Denthani. Can any man doubt 
that the writer of it had in his heart to say, 'Almost I am 
persuaded to be a Utilitarian/ 

To conclude, as a treatise, the treatise is not done in a 
workman-like manner. Dead men are not alvrays the best 
served; but they ought to be served better than this. 
There is scarcely a single thing of mark in the work, that is 
not said three or four tunes over; it is no injustice to say, that 
if the legacy had been reduced in proportion, it would have 
been cut down to something under three hundred pounds. This 
is haidly fair between man and man. Some old nest eggs have 
been whipped into an omelette, and soufflce till it attained the 
magnitude required. Is it so easy a thing to make a reputation, 
that it should be treated thus inconsiderately '! 


Aut. II.—•!, SJiip Am/iersl. Hf'turn to an Order of the Honourable the 
House of Commons, dated Mih June, 1833 requiring, A Copxj or 

Extract of amj Hesjmteh which may have been addressed by (he 
Court cf Directors of the East India Company to (he Supracargoes at 
Canton, in reference to the f^oyage recently undertaken by the Ship 
Amherst to the North-East Coast of China; together with a Copy 
of any liepotis or Journals of (he said Voyage* Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, 19 June 1833. 

SJ, The Anglo-Cfiincse Kalendar and Companion, —^Macao. 1832, 

^IIE first direct intercourse between Europe and China, took 
place in the year 1517, when the Portuguese, nineteen years 
after their arrival in India, sent a fleet to Canton and an ambas¬ 
sador to Pekin ; and the first commercial intercourse with the 
English, took place in 1G34. European intercourse therefore 
haseisisted with this vast portion of the globe, which contains far 
more inhabitants and far more industry than all the rest of Asia 
put together, for more than three centuries to very little purpose; 
and the trade of Great Britain, when the charter expires next 
year, will have been exactly two centuries locked up m thedis^ 
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graceful thraldom of a pernicious monopoly. Ever since the 
partial opening of the Indian trade in 1814, ilio way 1ms been 
in course of preparation for opening the more iniporlanl inter¬ 
course with the Chinese empire. The British capital and 
enterprize which have been poured into India, during the last 
twenty years, have in fact, overcoming all difliculties, found their 
way indirectly into China, and produced their wonted ctFects,— 
increased activity, increased knowledge, and increased liberality. 
The free commerce of llie United States of America, which will 
have preceded our own by exactly fifty years, has also most es¬ 
sentially contributed to the same happy results. The oilicial 
account of the T^xports and Imports of the Port of Canton, at 
an interval of 13 years, is exhibited in the following succinct 
table. 



KXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 


1817. 

1830. 

• 

Bast-Indiii Company... 


2,672,005 

Erec Trade....... 

• 

3,60(3,135 

6,796,165 

Total. £. 

6,217,981 

9,4-68,470 


Notwithstanding the dead weight of tlie Company’s trade, 
there is here 60 per cent added to the whole commerce, in a very 
short period of years, and the free trade in reality nearly doubled. 
Since 1814, a very considerable number of European merchants 
of various nations, and of Americans, have seUle<l in Canton ; 
and the actual number at present exceeds one hundred and 
twenty altogether, exclusive of the East-India Company’s 
factory. Within the last few years, two English newspapers 
have been published at Canton; annexed to each of which are 
copious and useful Price Currents; and there is printed aunnully, 
the Anglo-Chinese Kaicndar and Companion, which, replete 
with useful practical information, supplies the foHowinjj urief 
but accurate and comprehensive view of thc^ statistics of 
the Chinese empire. The little work alluded to contains an 
abstract of the census of the population of China, taken in the 
year 1813, which maybe considered as setting at rest the long 
disputed question respecting the populousness of that empire. 
With the assistance of the map of the Missionaries, the follow¬ 
ing table has been prepared, describing the relative sitnatton, 
the area, the absdule poptdation, and Uie relative population, of 
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each of the hfteen great provinces into which the empire is 
divided. 


PllOVINCES, 

1 

> Latitude 
of their 
Capital 

AREA 1 
in stiuATc 
Statute 

roPULATIOX. 

Per 


(itics. 

MilcH. 

Total. 

Mile. 

Pcchely . 

40“ N 

59,7(W 

27.!).90,871 

468 

Kean^naiii (two divisions) . 

32 

. H5,()Q0 

72,011,560 

347 

Kiaiisi. 

29 

72.000 

30,426,999 

422 

Fokicn . 

26 

57,150 

14.777.410 

258 

Clickcaiig .. 

30 

37,200 

26,266,784 

705 

Hoiikouun (two divisjous) . 

31 

J6«,3«K) 

46,022.606 

273 

Honan. 

35 

6:2,000 

2.3.0.37.171 

371 

Shantung . 

:i7 

56,8(K) 

28,!158,764 

510 

Shansi. 

38 

63,500 

14,004,210 

220 

Shensi (two divisions). 

3(1 

167,700 

25,562,1.31 

160 

Sechuen . 

31 

176,600 

21,4.35,678 

122 

Canton ... 

23 

97,100 

19,174,030 

197 

Kouansi. 

25 

87,300 

7.313,895 

83 

Yuiiaii. 

25 

131.400 

6,561,320 

42 

Kweichow. 1 

26 

5! ,200 

5,288,219 

103 

Total 


1,3/2,450 

367,821,647 

268 


The population of China Proper, or the population consisting 
of the proper Chinese race, amounted then, twenty years ago, to 
367,821,047 ; which, enormous as it appears, gives for the area 
of the country no more than 268 to the square mile;—a density 
not equal to that of our own country, or of several other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. The reader, by casting his eye over the table 
and comparing it with the map, will see how this immense mass 
of human beings is distributed, and hence will be able to specu¬ 
late on what portions of the'eountry are likely to afford the great¬ 
est commercial resources. The most densely peopled provinces 
are those of the east;,lying either upon’the sea coast and 
abounding in harbours, or situated in the great alluvial plains 
of the principal rivers. All the great rivers of China running 
from west to east, it follows that the western portions of China 
are for the most part hilly ; consequently barren, and in most 
cases thinly peopled. One great province, bordering upon the 
country of the Birmans, Tonquinese, and Siamese, has so low 
a rstte of population as 42 to the square mile. Lying towards 
quarter, even the province of Canton,—the best known to 
Europeans, and supposed by them to be so populous,—is found, 
on account of its mountainous and sterile character, to contain 
less than 200 inhabitants to the square mile; a ratio much 
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inferior to that of the British possessions in Betfgal. But the 
population of the Chinese empire now given, is that of China 
Proper only. In Tartary and other dependencies, there is a 
further population, which is stated at 2,203,654; making the 
total, in round numbers, 370 millions. 

The amount of the Chinese general taxes levied in money, is ten 
millions sterling, and the value of those levied in kind, is about 
two millions; making in the whole about twelve millions sterling, 
which is under 18 pence per head. This, however, is not the 
whole amount of Cliinese taxation ; it is only what is remitted 
to the Imperial treasury, after deducting many local and pro¬ 
vincial charges. 

After this general view of the Chinese empire, many more 
particular details are furnished by the interesting, instructive, 
and curious narrative of the voyage of the ship Amherst. 
The circumstances which led to this voyage of discovery, for 
so it is, were as follows. Mr, Marjoribanks, one of the Com¬ 
pany's Supracargoes, had just returned to Canton from Eng¬ 
land, after being appointed Chief of the East-lndin Company’s 
affairs; and projected a voyage of discovery, the object of 
which was, to find out new elements for commerce, and to 
ascertain the practicability or otherwise, of carrying on trade 
with the sea ports of the three great wealthy provinces of China 
which lie north of Canton. In England, Mr. Marjoribanks 
had given evidence before the Select Committee of tne House 
of Commons on the affairs of the East-lndia Company, not of 
a very liberal cast, and with a strong bias towards the wishes or 
interests of his particular employers. His European training 
appears to have liberalized him; for the voyage was undertaken 
in the perfect spirit of liberality, as is sufficiently evinced by 
the open hostility of the East-Iudia Company to the object. 
The persons entrusted with the mission, were Mr. Lindsay, one 
of the Company’s Supracargoes, a gentleman who in the exe¬ 
cution of a most difficult mission, appears to have evinced 
throughout a degree of temper, skill, talent, aiid knowledge of 
the Chinese character, entitled to the highest commendation; 
and Mr. Gutzlaff, a Prussian missionary, a very remarkable 
man indeed, and whose selection does great credit to the 
liberality of his employer Mr. Marjoribanks.' Mr. Gutzlaff had 
not only acquired an admirable knowledge of the written lan¬ 
guage and oral dialects of China; but recommended himself to 
the people by his skill as a physician, while in his intercourse 
with the Mandarins, he exhibited the adroitness of a skilful 
diplomatist. A few passages from the narrative of Mr. Lindsdy, 
while they contribute to portray the Chinese character, will 
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show how much the success of the mission was indebted to Mr. 
(jiutzluff.— 


‘ The point which seemed to pu/./dc them most Mandarlns^t 
and indeed give them most uneasiness, was hearing foreigners con¬ 
verse in their own language, and sliow some knowledge of their local 
institutions and geograj>hy; it was, Iiowcvcr, decided among them 
that Mr.Gutzlaff was a ('liincse from Amoy, and one of tlicin asked 
me in a confidential way to confess that their surmise was true. I 
took some trouble to explain to him that far from such being the case, 
the gentleman hud only been six years out of lu#opc, anti previously 
to that was perfectly unacquainted with the language.’—p. 18. 


Again, 

‘ On parting, 1 thanked the tetuh for the friendly disposition he had 
pereonnlly shown towards us, and said that I should feel highly 
honoured if he would visit our ship, as he had never been on buut^ a 
foreign vessel. He politely thanked me, and .declined the offer; but 
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inmi’s knowledge of the language could certainly not have been paid.' 
~ji. 24*. 


Hut the most conclusive testimony in favour of this gentle* 
man's talents and usefulness is contained in the following 
passage.— 

‘ but I should be guilty of great injustice if I omitted strongly to 
express my .sentiments of tlic great advantages which have been 
derived from the services of Mr. Gutzluff, to whicli 1 consider wc were 
greatly indebted for the extraordinary degree of respext and friendship 
shown to us by all classes of Cliinese. Since the first day of our 
arrival gratuitous medical assihtaucc and medicines were freely given 
by him to all who ap])licd for them, and during the three weeks we 
were at this place rarely a day elapsed in which more than 100 patients 
did not profit by his humane labours. The fame of this circumstance 
spread far and near, and in some instances attracted persons from the 
distance of more than 50 miles. In many cases of wounds and cuta¬ 
neous disorders his practice wa.s very successful, and it was most 
pleasing to behold the gratitude demonstrated by these poor people 
for ihcir cure/—p. 45. 

The adventurers, supplying nliemselvcs with some merchan- 
dhp, such as broad cloths, camblets, calicoes, and cotton 
thread, commenced their voyage on thfe 29th of February, 1882, 
in the ship Amherst of Calcutta, manned as usual with J4a8cars 
or Indian seamen, and having u European commander and 
ol&cers only ; and they returned to Canton on the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember in the same year, having ,thcreibre been absent six 
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months. In the course of their voyage, they visited one or more 
ports of each of the four great maritime provinces of Canton, 
Fokien, Chekeang, and Kcaiignain, being the countries which 
produce the teas, nankeens, raw silks, camphor, and cassia, 
which constitute the staple exports of China, and which among 
them contain the amazing population of 132 millions of 
inhabitants. They also visited the island of Formosa, a colony 
and comparatively recent conquest of China, attached to Fokien, 
and whicii furnishes corn to that mountainous, but populous and 
industrious proving, They touched at the extreme point of 
the peninsular province of Shantung, between the 37th and 38th 
degree of latitude, in the same climate with Greece; and after¬ 
wards proceeded to the tributary countries ofCorea and Loo-choo, 
holding some intercourse with their timorous and semi-barbarous 
inhabitants. 

There will now be presented such extracts from the narrative 
of the voyage as will convey the most instructive view—of the 
character of the Chinese government and its officers—of its 
military and naval character—of the cliaracter of the Chinese 
people—of the appearance .and state of the country—and of 
the prospects which exist of opening and carrying on trade; 
with such parts of the counlrjt as arc at present sealed up 
against all intercourse with distant nations. 

The government of the Chinese is that of foreigners, attempt¬ 
ing to carry oxi the civil administration at least, by means of the 
natives of the country and by native laws. The present Tartar 
dynasty effected the conquest of China from a native one, 190 
years ago, and owing to the decline of the warlike character of 
the invaders, seems gradually to have been losing its energy 
with each of six successive mouarebs down to the present time. 
It is a mixed government, in which the elements are terror, 
weakness, jealousy, and compromise. The following curious 
extract, giving the conversation of a Mandarin of rank, at Ning- 
po, in the province of Chekeang, is strikingly to the point. 

' In the evening we were again visited by our two friends. The 
conversation principally turned upon trade; and Ma appeared rather 
anxious to be relieved from the necessity of aiding us, alluding to the 
danger he would incur if discovered. 1 also expressed my regret at be¬ 
ing obliged to dispose of our goods clandestinely, instead of trading in 
a legal manner; and Mathen said; ‘*ta-tsing, k\vo-ting Ic-rpuh-taoo/' 
the fixed laws of the I'atsing dynasty are not good j a strong asser¬ 
tion for a mandarin of rank to make; but from the wrfy he pro^ 
eeeded to prove it, no one could contradict Ins statement. Onjy 
consider,” said he, the system of injustice which is carried oh j at 
riih ChoWj mandarins were degraded for your entering the river} 
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l)cre it is likely to be the same ; if they were to oppose you, niul an 
affray take place, they would be punished more severely. In your last 
embassy. Ho Kung-yay, Duke Ho, and many other mandarins of the 
lirst rank, were punishccl and degraded for treating your ambassador 
with contempt, whereas they only executed their orders.*’ He also 
uttered a severe philippic against the tortuous policy of the civil man* 
darins in general, especially the taou-tae and che-foo j he told us that 
the tetiih and the latter had come to high words on our account, and 
that the che-foo had returned to Ning-po 5 and that the tetuh did not 
dare to follow the impulse of his own wishes*, which would lend him 
to come and see us and our ship, and treat us with the greatest kind¬ 
ness. Ma finished by saying, in a jocular way, tliat he was tired of 
being a mandarin, and had a great mind to come away with us, and 
go and see our country, I recommended him to get made ambassador^ 
and sent to London, where he would amuse himself well. A breeze 
having sprung up, wc took him on shore in the launch, and he pro* 
mised to induce the tetuh to come on board as soon as our mercantile 
affairs were settled. Ma trie<i very hard to extract from us that wc 
were sent here on some special mission, and alluded to four other 
ships which were said to be outside, asking us if they were our friends. 
This, I have no doubt, was a mere fabrication, or else one of the hun¬ 
dred vague reports which arc spread about on shore respecting us/ 
«—p. 59. 

The military character of the Chinese is at an ebb incon¬ 
ceivably low. The despotism of three thousand years has ab¬ 
solutely emasculated them of every military virtue. Nothing 
else can account for the comparatively easy subjugation of so 
vast a country as China, twice over, by feeble hordes of Tartars; 
and above all, for their having allowed those barbarians to 
maintain their conquests. But the conquerors themselves 
have, by long intercourse with the conquered, become nearly as 
enervated and as unwarlike as the latter. The travellers had 
abundant evidence of this. Take the following for the first 
sample. It describes the temporary capture of an admiral's 
ship, the dispersion of her crew, and the cutting of her cable by 
four English mariners, who for arms had just two axes among 
them and no more. 

' It would needlessly swell the pages of this Report, were 1 to enter 
into a minute detail of the progress of our intercourse with the people 
of this place, particularly as 1 propose doing so more at length in 
future; but I must not omit to make mention of one purely aceidentnl, 
though singular, occurrence, which, in my opinion, has been mciiuly 
conducive to the facilities wc met with here in our trade; and it is 
also curions, as exemplifying, ii^ a degree which will scarcely be cre- 
djtedj the extreme cowardice oLthe Chinese navy, and the terror with 
which they regard European seamen.' 

* During the night of the 27th the admiral's junk shifted her station^ 
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and anchored so close to our bow as to endanger the safety of our 
vessel, as it was blowing a strong gale of wind atthe time. I hailed 
her in the most civil terms, requesting that they would immediately 
shift their berth, or we must get foul of each other, and at the same 
time we fired a large gun to arouse them. Having repeated these 
Avarnings several times in vain, and the vessels ^eing every moment 
in peril of touching, I halled again, saying that if the junk did not 
move directly, I would send and cut her cable. To this the only reply 
was appeals to us their elder brethren and good friends, and a promise 
to move by-and-by. The tklc having now made strong, the junk’s 
stern came foul of our jib-boom, and then, at the very moment when 
they should have held on, they commenced veering away the cable, 
by "which unseainan-likc manoeuvre they carried away our jib and 
flying-jib booms, and seriously damaged some of our sails am! rigging, 
wnilc our bowsprit tore away her mizen and part of her stern frame. 
She now dropped alongside, and having already demolishetl our gig, 
she let go another anchor as close astern of us as she had been 
ahead.* 

' In the meanwhile. In order, if possible, to obviate this mishap, our 
launch, with ten men and two officers, had been sent to cut the junk’s 
cable. There were no arms whatever in the boat, except two short 
axes. Our launch arrived alongside at the m'otnent the junk let go 
her second anchor, and Mr. Simpson, the second mute, and the gunner, 
jumped on board with axes in their hands, followed by Mr. Jauncey 
and another man, totally unarmed.* On seeing them come on deck, 
the Chinese crew, in number 40 or 50, were seized with such a panic, 
that one simultaneous rush was nuqje forward : some ran below, some 
over the bows, several went head-foremost into the water, and our 
party of four were left in possession of the junk. The only person to 
be seen on deck was the admir.al and his personal servant, both of 
whom seemed in the greatest state of alarm. Mr. Simpson now 
quietly cut the cable as directed, and returned on board. 1 will not 
now offer any comment on this singular scene, further than to repeat 
the plain fact, that four men, two of whom were unarmed, thus took 
undisputed possession of the vessel of a Chinese admiral, and that 
during several minutes they were on board, not an individual was to 
be seen, except the ta-jin himself, and that all his gestures were to 
implore mercy from an imaginary injury ; for our object was to.extri¬ 
cate him, as well ns ourselves, from the consequences of his ignorant 
and unseaman-like behaviour. This trifling fracas was unattended 
with any unpleasant consequences, nor did it in the least interrupt 
the friendly intercourse with the mandarins; on the contrary, it 
appeared to Increase the estimation they held us in, and one very 
satisfactory result was, that from that day no war-junk ever anchored 
within half a mile of us (excepting when they came to trade.) The 
three spars destroyed by tlie admiral's Junk were replaced before our 
departure by order of the civil maadSrin of the district.'—^p. 36. 

The following extract, which describes the defeat of the boats 
of fifleeu Chinese men^of^war by the launches crew of the sKip 
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Amherst, without any other arms than ' some sticks and spare 
tillers/ is exceedingly edifying. 

' This d^y a triding dispute occurred between ourselves and the 
boats from the men-of-war, which> had it been carried further, might 
have oSered a serious interruption to the friendly footing on which 
we have hitherto been with all parties. In the afternoon, 1 proceeded 
with Captain Rees in the long-boat about a mile up the river, with 
the specific object of ascertaining whether there was water cnougli for 
ships to lie at anchor conveniently there. To do this we had to pass 
a line of about 15 war-junks, which were anchored close to each other 
right across the river, their object apparently was to prevent our ship 
from passing them. A considerable degree of jealousy and apprehen¬ 
sion had always been manifested whenever any of our boats entcreil 
the river and passed beyond the usuaL landing-place leading to the 
town, and we consequently rarely went beyond that place, nor should 
I now, had I not considered it to be an object of some importance to 
ascertain whether there was good anchorage for large sliips higher up. 
We accordingly went straight up, and passed the line of junks, 
although many boats pushed off in all directions to bar our way, but 
having a fine breeze in our favour, we were enabled to get u-licad of 
them all. Wc now sailed about a mile a-head of the junks, and the 
result of this examination proved, that the anchorage here is fully os 
good as that of Whampoa, the river being nearly half a mile in 
breadth, with seven fathoms on a mud bottom, close to the shore, 
and eight or nine in the centre. Cfn returning, with a beating ^Vind 
and fair tide, wc found that the boats from the war-juuks had mus¬ 
tered very thick, and appeared inclTncc] to offer rudeness to us. One of 
them, a large heavy boat, with about 20 men, ran her bow right on 
our beam, and sprung one of our timbers ; others came up and cmng to 
our sides with their boat-hooks, in spite of our remonstrances. 1 attri¬ 
bute this conduct, so different to what it had been on former days, 
to our having neglected the salutary precaution of carrying arms in 
the boat, which fact they t^ust have ascertained while two of their 
boats were alongside of usiFor a few minutes when entering the river. 
Seeing, however, that in spite of mine and Mr, Gulzlaffs appeals, no 
less than 15 or more boats had surrounded us, (fnd some of the sailors 
and low mandarins appeared inclined to board our boat, it became 
ueccs^ry to take some decided measures to prove that we would not 
submit to such aggression > we therefore armed ourselves with some 
sticks and spare tillers which happened to be in the boat, and with 
thena drove away several low tseangs who had forcibly entered our 
boat j in doing this two low mandarins with gold buttons were thrown 
overboard into the water, Tl^re apjicnred now every prospect of a 
seriotis affray; several of tlie boats around us had arms in them, but 
nonb were used. On seeing that we were determined to resist any 
attempt ^rt’force on their part, their demeanour suddenly changed, and 
Ma, with several other mandarins of our acquaintance who were pi^ 
sent, and had appeared among the foremost in directing the hbai^ to 
grapple us, now used their utmost exertions to assuage the tumult. 
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loudly ordering sl\ the boats instantly to depart. on our side^ aided 
by Captain Rees, stopped the shower of stones which uur Lascars ^ad 
been liberally distributing in all directions, and quiet was restored. 
Ma now came^ and witli his wonted urbanity expressed great regret 
nt the trifling misunderstanding which had taken place, assuring us 
that not the slightest injury was intended, and endeavoured to lay the 
blame on the rudeness and awkwardness of the sailors.’—p. 61. 

It is quite amusing to observe the sattg froid with which 
the voyagers, after a certain experience, speak of breaking the 
line of a Chinese fleet, defeating the boats of a whole squadron, 
and sousing two dignitaries of the Empire in the water. 

Of the. punishments inflicted upon the private soldiery 
of the Chinese army, the voyagers furnish no examples, 
although it is not improbable they are, in point of reflnemeni 
and severity, equal to our own. They do however give an 
example of the punishment of an oflScer, who could not 
have been of less rank than that of a captain or major, con¬ 
sidering the post he commanded. The following is the case in 
question.— 

* In the course Qo/ thejoiirney^ we had witnessed a curious instance 
of the severity of'military discipline in Chinn. A mandarin, whose 
cap with a gold button was borne before him, was marched about in 
procession between two executioners blindfolded, with a small flag on 
a short bamboo, pierced through each of bis ears $ before him was a 
man bearing a placard Avith this inscription : 

“ By orders of the general of Soo and Sung; for a breach of mili¬ 
tary discipline his ears arc pierced as a warning to the multitude." 

'After being paraded along the bank he was taken round the different 
war-junks, and then on board the admirars vessel. We subsequently 
heard that his offence Avas having allowed our boat to pass the fort 
without reporting it.’—p, 82. .j, 

The voyagers found the character of the Chinese officers, as 
might well be expected, insolent and domineering when not 
opposed, and equally cringing and obsemiious when effectual 
opposition was offered to them. Their cnaracter is admirably 
portrayed'by'Mr. Gutzlaff in the following remarks. 

* Our sudden appearance on the coast transfused general terror. 

We endeavoured to silence their fears by the most positive declara¬ 
tions that we merely came to trade. Nothing could equal the cringuig 
servility which most of the mandarins showed whenever we cnnie in 
contact with theiiOf If they were men of probity, it would iiave lieen 
very ^inful to our feelings tp see theiy degraded on our account^ but 
the i^uie men would be humble and arrogant, just as i£»isuiUd tbelt 
purpose^’ . / 

* Tte mandarins were everywhere anxious to get ua away, arid to 
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8eud us to other districts which were not under their Jurisdiction. 
Fr^m Fuh Chow^ they recommended us to go to Ning-po; from 
Ning-po they directed us to go to Cha*poo or Shang-hae i from 
Shaug-bae they tried to send us back to CHk-poo, Ning«po, or Soo 
ChoWj or advised us to go to Kaoii Chpw; from Shan-tung they en^ 
treated us to go to Manehow Tartary. This their friendly advice ivas 
ftequently given in the open assemblies by superior mandarins.’ 

* We have seen these mighty rulers undisguised. We lament their 
u,tter want of good faith; at the same time we must highly praise 
their readiness to comply^ when they have no alternative but to yield. 
It IS the greatest prudence that strangers at Canton are excluded from 
any intercourse with the mandarins^ for they would lose all their in* 
fluence as soon as they came In nearer contact $ and even their most 
specious edicts would lose their power if the author was knoWn to the 
reader. They will do everything if tlieir self-interest is concerned j 
and this ought to be always the quarter where they are to be at* 
tacked.’—-p. 14. 

The character of the people at large, was found by the 
voyagers everywhere favourable. The following passage is a 
striking example of it; premising that the affair in which 
the populace deemed the gallant adventurers * quite right,^ was 
that of cutting the Admiral’s cable and driving his crew into the 
water, already alluded to. 


' On the following morning, the 28th, a numerous deputation of 
the eldei^ came from the village of Hoo-keang, where we were so 
hospitably entertained,on our arrival, bringing with them the annexe^ 

r iper, which was read out loud by Mr. Gutzlaff^ on the quarter decit. 

record it as a pleasing testimony of the effect produced by tlie distri¬ 
bution of our bctpksj particularly the Ying-kvvo, the faoic of which 
‘ bjU spread greatly^ and almost the first request of our visitors is to be 
favoured with a copy. The remark in this address on the character of 
their rulers I confess surprised me much, till the dnily repetition of 
such sentiments from oil classes of people, convinced me not only of 
the unpopularity of the government, but also that tlie people,,dare 
give utterance to their grievances. Our visitors were very curious 
^outlast night’s, affair; and on being to)d^ their delight was extreme, 
^4 the general remark was, **You are quite right $ our mandarins 
are rogues, but the pik-sary, ^ the people/ are your friends.*' 

yWc, the inhabitants of, this vill^e, have never yet seen you 
l^freignere, (foreigners, not barbarians). All people crowd on board 
r ship to behold you, and a tablet is hung up ther^n, stating 
[>^ere is a physician for the assistance of mankind: 

and other writings, .besktes« tr^diae on poor 
odes and hooka $, all which make manffeitt your frieh^ 
kind>!^d vmdous hearts. This is highly praiseworthy, 5 .^ bitt ai 
language dlSsrs, difficulties will attend our intercourse. , The ^yj 
- mPtnry inahde^ihis of the t'oklen province^ leather with tteir 
^nd sateUKes, tiopriudpled Ih thdr disposition. "If yds 
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trade here, wait upon his Excellency the Foo-yuen; prostrate your¬ 
selves, and ask permission. If he complies, you may then do so $ but 
if he refuses, then go to the districts of Loo and Kang, and there trade; 
for in that place there is neither a despot nor a master. When you 
have fully understood this, burn the paper.”—p. 36. 

How like is one country to another;—‘ Our mandarins are 
rogues—’! 

The following passage, which describes the reception given to 
the adventurers on the island of Tsung-ming, is of an equally 
agreeable character with the last. 

* After walking about three miles, gathering companions like a 
snow-ball, we arrived at the town, which is long and narrow : it has 
some very respectable houses ami shops, among others one attracted 
my notice, which announced in large characters that it sold Com¬ 
pany's camlets and broad cloth; but on inquiry, 1 was told that they 
had none of these precious commodities at present, but merely kept 
the characters on their sign to look respectable. We saw apricots in 
abundance in the fruit stalls, and purchased some, being the first I 
have seen since leaving Europe; they were small, and without much 
flavour, but resembling those of England. Having walked through 
the town, about half a mile long, attended by a great concourse of peo¬ 
ple, and looked into various shops and houses, we returned as we came. 
The friendly demeanour of these simple people, who now for the first 
time in their lives beheld a European, surpassed anything wc had 
hitherto witnessed ; and there being no mandarin in the place, no 
artificial check was placed to the natural friendly impulse of their 
hearts. Having observed that the apricot pleased us, numbers came 
to us offering the finest they could select. On all sides we were re¬ 
quested to bestow a copy of the pamphlet, of which wo distributed 
about 20 , and a crowd was immediately formed round the possessor to 
read it. On our return, we were escorted by at least 300 people of al 
ages, many of whom offered and begged us to accept presents of fish 
and vegetables, and anxiously expressed a hope that we should return 
another day. One fine boy, of about 12 years, was so anxious to 
make Mr. Gutzlaff some present, that having nothing else, he took a 
neat bamboo carved comb, with which his hair was fastened, and gave 
it to him. On meeting a wheelbarrow, it was proposed to me to take 
possession of it, as a conveyance back to my boat, but I preferred my 
legs. On returning, the country people from all quarters had gathered 
to see us pass, and by the time we reached our boat, at least 600 
people were assembled, and all seemed to vie which should be the most 
kind and friendly. Such is in general the true Chinese character when 
removed from the influence and example of their mandarins,^nd such 
are the people from whose violence they pretend such great anxiety to 
protect us.’—p. 82. 

Many parts of the country were found by the voyagers 
highly populous, rich, and cultivated. Thus, on the way up the 
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river Woosung to the great commercial emporium of Slianghae, 
in the fertile province of Keang-nam, in about the latitude of 31®, 
there is the following sketch of the aspect of the country and 
the employment of the people. 

' The river, for the first six or eight miles, runs in a south and south¬ 
east direction ; after leaving Woosung, the depth varies from eight to 
three fathoms, and the stream is about three quarters of a mile Avide, 
The country is one dead flat, very much intersected with dykes and 
ditches : it is richly cultivated, and bears much resemblance to Hol¬ 
land. Tiic tide turning against us when about eight miles up tlie 
river, we anchored and went on shore. It was just the period of the 
wheat liarvest, and the whole population Avere actively employed 
gathering it in. The land appears divided into small portions, for 
Ave observed at each cottage tlie Avomen and children Avere employed 
thrashing and AvinnoAving their jwrtion of Avheat as it Avas brought in. 
A great deal of cotton Avas also cultivated, this being the most cele¬ 
brated district ill China for that commodity.’—p. 71*. 

Tlie description of the same part of the country is continued 
ill another place as follows. 

' Wc frequently landed at some distance from the town, purposely 
to avoid our escort, and never met with anytliing but the greatest 
friendliness on the part of the natives, AAdio, on the contrary, Avere 
always much more cordial and frank in their maimers when we Avcrc 
alone. The Avholo country in this vicinity is dotted over Avith small 
villages, surrounded Avith trees iu every direction. The population 
appears v'cry great, but the natives arc healtliy and well fed : wheat, 
in llie form of vermicelli and cakes, forms the principal part of their 
food. Whilst we were staying here, the land from which the wheat lia<l 
just been cut, Avas ploughed up, irrigated, and again planted with rice, 
Avliioh woiihl be cut on the ninth moon (September), a proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary fertility of the soil. Tlie winters arc said to be A'cry severe, 
and rtiat the snow sometimes lies several feet deep for more than a 
m >nth. Icc is kept in great abundance throughout the summer, but 
\a principally used for the preservation of fresh fish. Each family ap¬ 
pears to cultivate a small portion of ground with cotton, which I here 
saw of a light yelloAV colour. The nankeen clotli made from that re¬ 
quires no dye. In every cottage were the requisite implemcnls for 
carding, spinning and manufacturing the cloth sufficient fur their oavii 
use, the remainder they sell. In several 1 saw the Avliole process in 
action at tlie same time, and took specimens away of the yellow cotton, 
both In its rough state and after being manufactured into cloth. The 
price for a piece is from three to four mace, the nankeen cloth from 
Shanghai is saiti to be the best in the empire-'—p. 80. 

The appearance of the alluvial island of Tsnng-ming, belong¬ 
ing to Ihe-same province of Kiaiignan, and lying betAveen the 
3Ui and 3‘.?nd degree of latitude, is thus described,— 

‘ We landed up a small creek, Avhere a junk was lying, and Avalked 
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straight in-shore. The natives at first were shy and timid of us, but 
were very soon re-assured; and a fine intelligent little boy gladly un¬ 
dertook to show us the way to a town called Sin-kae, or Sin-kaou in 
the dialect of the place, distant about three miles. The ground ap¬ 
peared rich, and cultivated with rice, cotton, millet and vegetables. 
It was intersected in every direction with dykes, which serve the 
double purpose of draining the land, and irrigating it when requisite. 
The people do not live in villages, ns is usual in most provinces of 
China, but hamlets \ and single houses are scattered about in every 
direction. The population appears immense ; but the natives are 
healthy and vigorous, most having a fine ruddy complexion. Wheel¬ 
barrows of a peculiar structure are in common use both for conveying 
the produce of the soil, and also for the accommodation of travellers : 
they have a large wheel in the centre, which is covered, and the goods 
arc stowed on each side of it. We met a respectable man travelling, 
on one side his portmanteau was stowed, and on the other he was 
comfortably seated on a felt mattress.'—-p. 81. 

The island here described is about sixty miles long, and from 
fifteen to eighteen broad; containing therefore an area of about 
1,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 400,000; 
which makes the density amount to 400 on the square mile, a 
vast population for a district merely agricultural. 

^ Of the wealth of the country, the most accurate notion may 
h'e collected from the description given of the four cities visited 
by the adventurers, viz. Amoy and Fuh-chow in Fokien, Ning-po 
inChekeang,and Shang-haemKeang-nam. Theseareinfact,with 
Canton, the great ports for the foreign trade of China, and from 
which the tea and raw silk are exported to foreign countries ; 
the districts producing these articles being situated within the 
provinces to which the ports respectively belong. 

The following are the descriptions given of Fuh-chow and 
Shang-hae, the first the capital of Fokien, and the second the 
largest place of native foreign trade in China, and now for the 
first time visited by Europeans. 

' The principal trade of Fuh-chow-f6o appears to be carried on with 
the neighbouring province of Chee Keang, numerous vessels of which 
place were lying in the river, and daily entering and quitting the 
port; they are distinguished by their peculiar build, which tits them 
only for coasting vessels, and their black cloth sails. Wood and 
timber of every description appear the principal articles of trade. 
Tobacco is also exported in considerable quantities) but tea, which is 
the staple produce of this part of the country, it is not legal to trans¬ 
port by sea. The cause of tins prohibition is evidently an apprehen¬ 
sion that, were it permitted, foreigners would avail themselves of it 
to get their supply without coming to the port of Canton for it.’ 
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' I endeavoured to ascertain the population of this town> but the 
nccounts I received were so vsiguc and exaggerated that no confidence 
could be placed in tlicm ; some stated it as high as 800,000: 1 should 
think somewhat less than one half the more probable amount but in 
point of local and coinmercinl advantages, few cities of the empire are 
more favourably situated than Fuh Cliovv. The tine river Min, which 
is navigable for ships of the largest burthen to within 10 miles of the 
town (perhaps nearer), runs into tlie very centre of the Woo-E-Hills, 
from winch the finest black tea comes, the expense of conveying which 
overland to Canton greatly enhances its value, Fuh-chow is also a 
far more central situation than Canton for the distribution of British 
woollen manufactures, \vhich would also be liere in greater request 
from the coldness of the climate. In the latter point, however, some 
of the more northern ports, such as Ning-po or Shang-hae, have much 
greater advantages than Fuh-chow/—p. 34. 

Mr. Lindsay’s description of Shang-hae and its commercial 
advantages is as follows.— 

' As this is the first time the emporium of Shanghae has been 
brought under the immediate notice of Europeans, some few remarks 
on it may not be inappropriate. Considering the extraordinary ad¬ 
vantages which this place possesses for foreign trad^ it is wonderful 
that it has not attracted more observation. One of the main causes of 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river, by which, 
ill point of fact, Shanghae is the ^aport of the Yang-tse-kcang, and 
the principal emporium of eastern Asia, the native trade of it greatly 
exceeding even that of Canton. On our first arrival I was so much 
struck with the vast quantity of junks entering the river, that I caused 
them to be counted for several successive days. The result was that 
in seven days upwards of 400 junks, varying in size from 100 to 400 
tons, passed Woo Sung, and proceeded to Shanghae. During the first 
part of our stay most of these vessels were the nortli country junks 
with four masts, from Teen-tsin, and various parts of Manchow 
Tartary, flour and peas from which place formed a great part of 
their cargo* But during the latter part of our stay the Fokicn junks 
began to pour in, to the number of 30 and 40 per day. Many of these 
were from Formosa, Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin China, 
and Siam/ 

* The river* Woo-sing comes out of the Taboo (the great lake), at 
Chang-keaon«kow, it then traverses the Yun-ho, or great canal, and 
thus communicates with the Yangtsc-keang, the Yellow River, and 
Fekin $ thence it enters the Fnngshun Lake, and flows by Soo-chow- 


f ' All the geographical information relative to the course of rivers, &c. 
has been extracted from theTa-tsung-kwang-tcen, which contains a general 
iitatistical and political account of the empire; these 1 have compared with 
the manuscript Atlas Sinensis, in the Company’s Chinese Library, and 
liave, in most instances, found them to agree ,’—Noie in the OnginaL 
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foo, the capital of the southern part of Keangsoo, one of the most com* 
niercial, wealthy, and luxurious cities of the empire. From this place 
numerous navigable rivers communicate and traverse each other in 
every direction. Thus it appciars that this river affords a commodious 
water communication with the remotest parts of the empire, from 
Pekin to Yunan, from the eastern coast to the centre of the deserts in 
Tartary. The advantages which foreigners, especially the English, 
would derive from the liberty of trade with this place, are incalculable. 
Woollen manufactures are now only admitted by inland transport from 
Canton ^ and the various exactions and necessary expenses attendant 
on its conveyance, render them unattainable by the mass of the popu¬ 
lation in the interior^ and from the coldness of the climate in the 
northern provinces, woollens would naturally be in much higher esti¬ 
mation in them than in the comparatively warm climate or Canton, 
did equal facilities exist for their introduction.’—p. 87. 

With respect to the extension of European commerce to other 
Chinese ports than that of Canton to which it is at presentconfined, 
it is very clear that there exists now no obstacle whatever, ex¬ 
cept what arises out of the fears and jealousy of the Chinese go¬ 
vernment. The people are able and willing to trade. The Man¬ 
darins are desirous to see European trade, and disposed to wink 
at it. The government alone considers its safety implicated in 
prohibiting it, and will continue to prohibit it or pretend to pro¬ 
hibit it, in the same manner as it now pretends by periodical acts 
tQ suppress the trade in opium. Mr. Lindsay makes the follow¬ 
ing observation. 

'The main object of the voyage was the acquirement of general in¬ 
formation, and 1 hope it will be considered that the result has satisfac¬ 
torily established two points, both of some importance, one, that the 
natives of China in general wish for a more extended intercourse with 
foreigners j and, secondly, that the local governments, though 
opposed to such a wish, yet are powerless to enforce their prohibitory 
edicts.’—p. 88. 

The truth is, that such a trade already exists, in the clandes¬ 
tine commerce which is carried on among the islands at 
the mouth of the river of Canton. There, ten or twelve 
vessels, the greater part of them English, arc constantly 
lying at anchor, and either by the connivance or or in defiance 
of the Chinese authorities, carrying on an open and extensive 
commerce. In opium alone, the value of the imports at present 
probably exceeds 3,000,000/. sterling. Below is given the amount 
and value of the trade in this single article for two periods, and 
it may be safely asserted that since the Indian trade was opened 
in 1813| its actual value has been more than quadrupled. 
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Year. 

Clic.!ts. 


-C. 

1817-18 

1830-31 

3,680 

18,760 

5‘27,773 

2,.';99,013 

8i5,921 

2,795,006 

Increase 

15,080 

2,071,210 

1,94*9,085 


But the trade thus conducted is very far from being confined 
to the article of opium. Every other article that can be con¬ 
veniently smuggled, is also traded in; and in the printed price 
currents of Canton the prices of commodities are quoted, either 
at Canton with the duties paid, or deliverable at the anchomge 
of hinting without the duties. There cannot be the slightest ques¬ 
tion, but that the free-traders of this country will in a very short 
time after the opening of the trade, be established in the ports 
of Amoy, Fuh-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghae ; indeed, along the 
whole coast of China, up to the head of the Yellow Sea, wherever 
there may exist conveniences for conducting it. It is not the 
Chinese that have excluded us ; we have been excluded by our 
own absurd and impolitic laws. The following passages from 
the Journal of Mr. Lindsay, in fact, leave no doubt of such a 
result. 

' The following morning we had another long conversation with Ma 
and Sun, who came to coiultict us on shore to an audience with (be 
tctuli. Wc conversed on trade, ami Ma was urgent that the ship 
should move out a little way, and then, he said, my wishes might 
easily be complied with 5 to exemplify his meaning clearly, he took a 
pencil and wrote the following sentence: If your honourable 

ship moves outside, tlic merchants can trade with you, btit now 
the mandarins, both civil and military, arc assembled here, and the 
lucrcliunts dare nut come out; but so soon as your ship has moved, 
the mandarins will go, and the merchants can come. Wc cannot call 
them ourselves, because wc arc mandarins of the Ta-tsing nation, 
and dare not clandestinely break the laws 5 but wc can shut our eyes, 
and then wc shall know nothing about the matter.'*—p. 56. 

The whole character of the Chinese government is laid naked 
in the reply of this clever mandarin. The opinion of a Chinese 
merchant on the same subject, is contained in the following 
paragraph. 

^ To conclude, [says Mr. Lindsay,] I must candidly confess my ex¬ 
treme regret that my ignorance on this topic should have disqualified 
me from attaining much useful and valuable information on the sub¬ 
ject of tea,' which might have been attained had any one possessed of 
the requisite knowledge been on board 3 for the anxiety of the people 
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to induce me to enter into agreements to purchase tea from them was 
gieut, notwithstanding the law which prohibits any !5hi[Mnents of tea 
by sea, even in native junks. One of the most respectable merchants, 
who was in the habit of visiting the ship, writes to me in these terms : 

But I have formerly asked you, why docs not your honourahle ship 
go out into the open ocean ? 1 have already told you 1 only wait to 
know the place wlierc you will go, and 1 shall take tea on board my 
vessel, and lraiiS|>oi’t it without interruption. As regards tea, it is 
somewhat scarce at [ircscnt 5 but if you liave contidcncc iu me, and 
will transact the business secretly, and inform me by letter beforehand, 
then there will be no difficulty in supplying you not only with 10,000 
catties of tea, but with any <|uantity you may desire,” (literally, ten 
millions of peculs.) The letter concludes with saying, “ If you arc 
really desirous of purchasing Congo tea, I wish to provide you with 
some, exchanging every pccul for an adeqniatc quantity of opium,” 
(even to the last day it was almost impossible to persuade the mer¬ 
chants that we really had no opium for sale.) This was the ])crsoii 
from whom Itkbtaiiied four chests of Chop IIop Cliune, and he was 
very desirous of supplying us with ‘2C0 chests of the same quality, hut, 
for the reasons above stated, I declined pureliasing any more. The 
tea in general use among the natives in tlic district wliere we were is 
a description of green tea, of which No. fi was a muster*: it is called 
I.eeii-kcang, from the adjoining been of that name, where it grows. 
It is a pleasant-flavoured tea, but not having undergone the proper 
process of firing, would probably t^otkeep to KuglaiuL* 

‘ The river Min, which although in magnitude may seem but insig¬ 
nificant in comparison with several of the vast rivers which traverse 
the empire of China and a groat portion of Asia, yet, in real utility 
and mercantile importance, will contest the palm with any of them. 
Its three principal branches take their rise, one in the district of Kce- 
ehow-foo, in the neighbouring province of Chc-kiang, and after pass¬ 
ing through the country of the Woo-K-hills, in Keen-ning-foo, whence 
conics all the finest black tea, it joins with the other two branches, 
which have their origin among the mountains of Kcang-sc, and 
taking a serpentine course through the foot of Yiii-ping, Ting-chow, 
Shaen-woo, and Yung-chuun, they join the other river a little before 
it reaches the capital. Had we therefore the liberty of trading here, 
the tea, which is now brought at a vast expense to Canton, might be 
conveyed in boats from the very farms where it is cultivated on board 
the ships. All the grccn_ tea grown in Chc-kiang and Kcang-nau 
would also find a comparatively easy transit by this route, although 
Ning-po is perhaps the port which presents the greatest facilities for 
the trade In raw silks and green teas. The great national advantages 
which would be derived from the permission to trade with this jdacc 
are so obvious as hardly to recpiire any comment. In the mere item 
of difference in expense incurred between transporting the tea to 


• The Anglo-Indian vernacular for * sample.’ Tlie word is Arabic 
and means something to draw lines b/i a model.— 
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Canton and to Fuh-chow-foo, a saving of nearly four tales per pecul 
on 150,000 peculs, or 600,000 tales, would be annually made.’— 
p. 44. 

What a horror—to think of taking tea on board ship from the 
very farms where it is cultivated ! Would it not be as bad as 
allowing foreigners to load sugar at Jamaica '! Will men never 
learn, that all the absurdities on earth, must stand or fall by 
one another ? 

Mr. Lindsay’s opinion of the mode in which such a trade will 
be conducted, is given in the following terms,— 

' As regards the prob.ability of establishing foreign trade at Fuh- 
chow-foo, the experience which I have there attained has led me to 
form the following conclusion ; That, under present circumstances, 
uu avowed permission is not to be expected from the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, and that it will be invariably refused when requested as a 
favour, but that a tacit sanction, and indeed connivanqp, will readily 
be extorted from their weakness, provided ships remain outside the 
port, in which case the government can make out any account they 
please to transmit to the Emperor. 8 oine management will be re¬ 
quired by the first ships which come there, to steer a course which will 
both keep the mandarins at a respectful distance and at the same time 
conciliate the good will of the people. This will remove one great 
source of uneasiness to the local government, lest affrays and homi¬ 
cides should arise between the natives and foreigners, which must 
then necessarily involve the mandarins. Nothing, however, will be 
more easy than to continue and improve the mutual good understanding 
which prevailed during the whole period of our stay 3 it is only when 
the Chinese see the foreigners insulted and despised by their rulers that 
they also habitually treat them with ecjual disrespect, and thus ti sort 
of national antipathy is created, which indeed it is the main object of 
the Chinese government to promote. At Canton tliey have suc¬ 
ceeded too well j let us hope that when tli 9 time arrives in which 
foreigners are again allowed to frequent other parts of China, circum¬ 
stances may be dilferent j for when we are respected by the govern¬ 
ment, 1 have no hesitation in saying there will be mutual good will 
between all classes of Chinese and English. 1 therefore believe, that 
even in opposition to the expressed permission and authority of the 
Chinese government, a sort of forced trade, both in opium and all de¬ 
scriptions of British manufactures, similar in many respects to the 
trade which was carried on between England and the Spanish colonies 
before their independence, may be established and maintained at Fuh- 
chow-foo, .and that in a short time it would be connived at, and form 
a source of revenue to the local govenimcnl on the same footing as 
the trade at Linting.t—p. 44. 

There can be no hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Lindsay in the 
opinion wHich he has expressed, that the voyage was eminently 
successful in three results,—the acquisition of useful information, 
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the ascertaining that the natives of China were desirous of an 
extended intercourse with foreigners, and that such intercourse 
might be carried on in defiance of the local administrations who 
have not the power to prevent it. As a commercial speculation 
the voyage was a failure; and considering the parties with whom 
it originated, the servants of the East India Company, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. Out of a cargo estimated by Mr. 
Lindsay at 80,000 Spanish dollars, it does not appear from his 
own report that one-eighth part ever was disposed of; and with 
the exception of a little bullion and a little tea, no return cargo 
whatever was obtained. The causes of this failure are obvious. 
In the first instance, Mr. Lindsay and his companions were in 
a false position ; they dared not assume so unpopular a name 
among the Chinese, as that of the East India Company, and 
were obliged to feign themselves to be private traders. Mr. 
Lindsay himself explains the deception which he was under the 
necessity of practising, in the following terms.—• 

' We had several interviews with the commanders of the war-junks, 
both on board their own vessels and the Lord Amherst. 1 was re¬ 
quested to inform them tlie name of the captain, wherefore we came 
there, and whither we were going, that they might make an ofiicial 
report on the subject. In giving this information, I thought it right 
to bear in mind the instruction 1 had received, to avoid giving the Go¬ 
vernment any intimation that 1 waS acting in the employment of the 
Company; 1 therefore gave the following report in writing, with 
which they professed themselves perfectly satisfied : “ The ship is of 
the English nation, from Pang-ka-la (Bengal); her complement is 70 
men ; she is commanded by Hoo-Hea-Me, and is bound for .lapan.” 
This report, though true in some respects, yet certainly gives no^luc 
fur the Chinese to trace the ship. She is from Bengal, and at the 
period I wrote this it was anticipated that Japan would be comprised 
in the voyage. As it is probable we shall have frequent communica¬ 
tion with Chinese authorities, I thought it best to style myself the 
Chuen-choo, or commander of the vessel; and as my own name would 
be known in Canton, 1 substituted for it my Christian name of Hugh 
Hamilton, which I rendered into Chinese by Hoo Hea-me.’— 
p. 16. 

Notwithstanding this disguise, it is perfectly clear that the 
voyagers were suspected for spies throughout. ‘It ought to be 
recollected that a few mouths before the sailing of the mission, 
a violent quarrel had taken place between the Company’s Factory 
and the Chinese authorities at Canton, and that it was publicly 
known that the former had actually demandefd assistance from 
the Governor General of India. At Ning-po, Mr. Lindsay him¬ 
self furnished them with the information contained in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph of his report. 
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‘ The following iiioniiiig several uicsseugcrs were sent from the 
che-foo to make in(|uincs from us on various subjects, principally 
relative to various parts of the pamphlet on Eughuul. which nppearcil 
greatly to have excited the attentiou and curiosity of all. Explanation 
as to tlkc subjects of grievances complained of at Canton, and 
regarding our Indian possessions, which wc alluded to as nearly bor¬ 
dering on the Chinese empire, were the topics on which most questions 
were asked, and all the replies which appeared important were taken 
down in writing. Tliis anxiety for information gave ns an oi)por- 
tunity, of which we gladly availed ourselves, of detailing the various 
commercial grievances and national insults to which wc arc subject 
from the local government of Canton. Tlic points we principally 
urgwl wore the illegal extortion of tiutios, by which the imperial 
tariff is in many instances doubled and quadrupled. The heavy port 
charges, and other extortions as to compradores, which now bore so 
severely on ships of a small size as to prevent their entering the river 
of Canton at all, and had compelled us to come up to Ning-po to 
seek for more just and equitable treatment. T'hc varied and harassing 
system of insult and annoyance which has been for years systema* 
tically pursued by the Canton government, and which was so greatly 
at variance with the kind and benevolent disjiusition expressed by the 
Em|)eroras a guide for the treatment of foreigners. \Vc finally gave 
tliem a clear explanation of the outrages committed by the foo-yuen 
in May 18:il j and when eagerly questioned us to the probable result, 
wc statc<l it to be uncertain, but that the governor i»f our Indian 
empire had alrcarly sent ships of war to seek for redress, if possible, 
by conciliatory measures j and that if refused, it was generally sup¬ 
posed a fleet would be sent to China to demand satisfaction, and to 
retrieve the honour and national character of our country.’—p. 51. 

Il is plain from ibc following remarkable passage, that there 
was no convincing the Chinese that they were any better than 
spies notwithstanding their protestations to the contrary. 

' Ma []a mandarin], who daily visited us, and with whom wc !iad 
long conversations, begun also to show symptoms of a wish to relieve 
himself from the necessity of assisting ns. llis opinioui which be on 
repeated occasions frankly confessed, was, that we came here, not for 
trade, but to gain information; and that wc were sent on a special 
mission fbr that purpose. In order to remove that idea from him, 1 
this day took him down into the hold, and showed him the bales, 
which Ikc professed to have convinced him, but it was evident his 
sitspicions remained the same. 1 was this day remonstrating .with 
him on the illiberal suspicions with which our countrymen were 
everywhere treated in China, and received this candid reply:— 
will explain it to you. We are afraid of you j you are too clever for 
us. For instance, no sooner docs a ship of yours arrive, titan out go 
your boats in all directions, you sound, you make charts, and in a 
week know the whole place as well as wc do. Now some Coreana 
were wrecked in this neighbourhood last year^ they were placed under 
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no restraint, but were allowed to go everywhere, and were finally sent 
home through the provinces. We do not fear them j they arc stupid, 
they look at things, but observe nothing.” 1 argued, that though we 
perhaps had more observation than the Coreaiis> that it was not with 
any ulterior views beyond trade, and that oiir country hud no wish to 
aggrandize itself at the expense of his Emperor. Let him only feel 
persuaded of that, replied Ma, and pennissiou to trade would readily 
be granted- In tlie afternoon several merchants from Ning-po visited 
the ship, examined our goods, but made no positive oiler j they pro^ 
niised to return in a <hiy or two.’—p. 60. 

The suspicion alluded to, while it roused the vigilance of 
the Chinese, enabled the voyagers to cany matters with a 
high hand; but at the same time contributed to defeat the 
mercantile object of the voyage. 

Another circumstance which contributed to the same cud, was 
the absence of opium from the investment. This arose out of the 
most absurd and olYeusive foolery that can well be imagined. 
Opium is a contraband article, according to the laws of China \ 
and, by ilie same laws, its consumption, in any shape or form, is 
illegal and criminal. Notwitbstunding this, three millions worth 
are annually consumed, of which the East India Company furnish 
at least two-thirds, growing it for theexpress purpose of smuggling 
it to Cliina, and deriving a revenue of about a million sterling from 
the exclusive growth and sale of the article. The Comjiany, 
however, will not be the direct instruments of smuggling 
the article into China, out of sheer respect for the laws of 
the empire, and for this they take to themselves great merit, 
which may be held to be of tlie same kind that a vender ot 

f )oison is entitled to who profits by the sale of his drugs, wliile 
iG seduces subordinate hands to administer them. The Jesuit¬ 
ism of this is alike ridiculous and mischievous. Conformably, 
however, to this maxim of policy, there was no opium shipped 
in the Amherst. For ten years before, small British and other 
European vessels had traded, with the same ports of China, 
quietly and profitably, merely because they l\ad opium ; but, 
of these precedents, no advantage could be taken on the present 
occasion* The want of opium was consequently felt, from the 
first to the last moment; and the absence of it excited a constant 
suspicion of the object of the mission. 

' The hope of buying opium, however, was the attraction whicli 
drew all the merchants to the ship. It was in vain for us to ileny our 
having any, asserting that we came here desiring to trade legally, and 
therefore could not bring a contraband article: such an- argument 
appeared to them ridiculous j and most of them left us convinced iu 
their mind that a want of confidence in them^ or some oth^r cause. 
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prevented our openly confessing the truth that we had come there for 
the purpose of selling the drug/—p. 60. 

Another objection to the mercantile success of the voyage 
arose from the commercial ignorance of Mr. Lindsay ana his 
companions. Mr. Lindsay confesses^ in terms very honourable 
to his frankness, that both himself and every man on board 
the Amherst n^ere totally ignorant of the qualities of tea ; that is 
to say, ignorant of the staple product of China, and the product 
for wliicn almost exclusively the East India Company’s factory 
was maintained. Mr. Lindsay was at the time he undertook 
the voyage, a supercargo of twelve years standing, and was 
one of between thirty or forty officers that for a great number 
of years back have been a charge on the nation equal to at 
least 100,000/. per annum, and who during the currency of 
the present charter will have cost that nation a round sum of 
two millions. Let the reader fancy to himself the factor of a 
corn-merchant at Dantzic or Odessa ignorant of the quality 
of corn \ or the agent of a timber-merchant, who after a dozen 
years residence at Memel or Miramichi, could not distinguish 
Detween red pine and white, or discriminate between a spar 
and a plank, and he will be able to form a competent notion of 
the mercantile accomplishments of the gentlemen composing 
the Company’s commercial factory at Canton. A passage 
has already been quoted in which Mr. Lindsay avows his 
ignorance of the tea-trade; but another shall be produced to 
put the matter beyond all doubt. At Fuh-chow he might have 
purchased any quantity of tea he thought proper, and a variety 
of musters were brought for his inspection. But says he,— 

^ A difficulty here presented itself, which finally proved an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle against entering into any speculation of this sort: 
neither myself nor any person on board the ship was possessed of 
any knowledge or experience as to the quality and relative value of 
the teas which were submitted to our inspection j and after some 
fruitless endeavours to establish what their real value should be, 
1 finally gave up all idea of attempting to purchase any of the 
finer description, but told some of those who had tendered ten, 
that if they would bring down a few chests of good strong ordinary 
tea, at about twenty dollars a pccul, I would then be enabled to decide 
whether 1 could enter into agreements with them for a large supply/ 

p. 43. 

Mr. Lindsay finally contented himself with carrying away 
some musters. But says he,— 

* The musters which I received were all put in glass bottles, 
which I considered the best mode of preserving them, though 
} have subsequently found that tea thus packed invariably spoils/~/6, 
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Had Mr. Lindsay prudently taken instructions from some of 
his ancient female relatives before quitting England, he certainly 
never would have thought of putting congo into case bottles. 
Yet Mr. Lindsay is a man of sense and intelligence, and seems 
to understand how every subject that comes in his way ought 
to be treated, tea alone excepted. 

Before ending, a word or two must be said to the East 
India Company. The voyage of the ship Amherst is unques¬ 
tionably the most public-spirited and intellectual proceeding 
that ever emanated from their factory in China. Of course 
they disapproved of it; and no wonder, for the whole results 
are in the direct teeth of the sophistry and garbled testimony, 
by which for the last four years they had been attempting to 
prove that it was good for the nation to pay a double price for 
a scanty supply of tea,—to have its manufactures excluded 
from China,—and to let the East India Company nestle in the 
enjoyment of the commercial patronage of two empires. 

‘Our records [say the Company] afford abundant testimony to the 
anxious desire we have invariably manifested to discover new channels 
for commercial dealings with the Chinese; but we have, at the same 
time, felt all the responsibility which rests upon us in the discreet and 
judicious exercise of the privilege with which the East India Company 
have been invested, a privilege nq}. conferred upon or exercised by 
them for their own i^ntcrest exclusively, but likewise for the benefit and 
advantage of England and of India.*—p. 3. 

It is wonderful that with their dying breath they should utter 
such absurdities. Their records, so far from showing what they 
assert, show the very reverse of it. They show that the supply 
of tea is, in proportion to the population of the United Kingdom, 
considerably less than it was twenty years ago. They show 
that within the same time the exports of British produce and 
manufactures to China have fallen off from a million sterling 
per annum to much less than one-half of that amount. They 
show that the total trade of the East India Company with China 
has been stationary for the last twenty years, while the private 
trade between India and China has been doubled in the same 
perioef and is at present nearly three times as great as the 
Company’s entire trade put together. Finally, the same 
records show that the nation has been taxed during the cur¬ 
rency of the present charter to the extent of 40,000,000/. 
sterling, in consideration of this n¥)nopoly which by the Com¬ 
pany is modestly stated to have been exercised not for its own 
exclusive interest ‘ but likewise for the benefit and advantage 
of England and of India,’ 

But the great objection urged by the East India Company 
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IS directed against a certain exercise of the liberty of the press. 
There had been drawn up at Canton by Mr. Marjoribanks, and 
translated into Chinese, a paper entitled ' A brief account of 
the English character.' Some copies of this tract were taken 
by the mission ship and distributed to the Chinese wherever 
the voyagers went, with the best possible effect. At Ning-po, 
says Mr. Lindsay,— 

' Every one entreated for a cojry of the pamphlet on England, the 
fame of which spread like wildiire.*—p. 51. 

At Shanghae, the same solicitude was exhibited. 

* 1 distributed pamphlets and trading papers in all the shops, which 
both the people and mandarins showed the greatest anxiety to receive j 
and while walking through the crowd we were on all sides assailed 
with entreaties for a copy of this little work, the effect of which upon 
the minds of the people, wherever wc have been, perfectly surprised 
ourselves.’—p. 78. 

All this, of course, was wormwood to the haters and perse¬ 
cutors of the Indian press. The conduct of the author of the 
pamphlet is reprobated, in the approbation bestowed on their 
champion, a Mr. Davis, who, according to them, very properly 
recorded his opinion on the impolicy and impropriety of such 
uses of the Chinese press. Tjiis sage, it appears, attempted to 
])rohibit Mr. Lindsay from distributing the pamphlet; but Mr. 
Lindsay, happily for the success of the mission and the 
credit of the English character, disregarded his prohibition. 
As to Mr. Lindsay himself, the Court visit him with the following 
tlmnderboU of the mock heroic. 

' Wc should have considered that Mr. Lindsay hud acted with 
great imprnj)ricty in taking any of the papers with him, after the 
clear intin^tion made to him by Mr. Davis, even hud he adhered to 
his intention of confining the distribution to Corea and .Tapan; but 
that he should have ventured, upon his own responsibility, to distribute 
it on the coast oF CViina, appears to us to evince so great a want of 
deference to the authority iinder which lie was placed, that we arc 
only induced to abstain from visiting this direct violation of the 
orders of the President with tlic extreme mark of oiir displeasure, 
under a belief that he was actuated by a mistaken zeal in the execution 
of a duty which involved not only much difficulty, but was imposed 
upon him, as we have already remarked, without due discretion or 
deliberation.’—p. 6. 

Tliink of the awful fact! Here is printing used upon the coast 
of China, to tell the people tliere are better governments than 
theirs. The Celestial Empire in a state of Jacobin fermentation 
for reform; and all through the East India Company! How will 
the tailor Tsaou foo rejoice, and the ‘ flood family' carry every- 
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tiling before tl^m. The Hong weeps, and Ching is wringing 
his hands; because they that * tormented them that dwell on the 
earth * have come there also*. 

But the important use in Europe of this document, will be to 
bring it forward when it shall be desirable to annihilate any 
statement that may on a future occasion be made by the Com¬ 
pany on the subject of India. Whenever that happens, let 
everything they say be believed in coutrariam partem. How 
many millions have been thrown away, to enable these men to 
keep up a system of downright imposition on the public ? In the 
mean time the Report of the Amherst’s V’oyage if printed by 
the dealers in cheap publications, would be almost ns entertain¬ 
ing as Robinson Crusoe; and introduced on the stage as 
pantomime, might nearly rival in success the heroic drama of 
the Arctic Seas. 


Art. III.— ySrclucohgitt, or MisreJlaneous Tracts relating to Anli^ 
(gdhj, rublLshcd by tlic Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. 2i. 1832. 

TT is much to be regretted, tliat the information possessed 
of the state of our Island, din;jng the period when it was an 
appendage of the Roman empire, so far as that information 
is accessible to the general class of readers, is of a very inde¬ 
finite and confused nature. Little is known, even by those 
who have studied the history of the country witli more tlian 
common diligence,—indeed little, with any high degree of 
certainty, can, at the present distance from the scene of action, 
he known by any,—ot the nature of the political and municipal 
institutions which the Romans established here; of their reli 
gious and domestic policy ; of the extent to which they amal¬ 
gamated with the natives; of the manner in which tliat amalga¬ 
mation was produced; of the influence of British habits, and of 
the climate, so different from that of Rome, upon the conquerors ; 
and of the effect of their example and authority, upon the sub¬ 
jugated people. 

In this nineteenth century it is too common to look back at 
tlie events which were scattered over several hundred years, and 
transactions wliich were performed within a wide range of 
latitude and longitude, as if they Imd occurred in rapid suc¬ 
cession and close approximation. The accounts of interested 

• For the progress i»f political n^'itutlon in China, see the Article on the 
* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society * in the \\’estiuiMSter Review 
for Jan. 1831. 
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historians, and the adulations of obsequious courtiers, are taken 
as historical authorities, witliout sufficiently allowing for the 
fact that ‘ the lion was not the painter.’ This obscurity is 
increased by the manner in which men first become acquainted 
with English history. They read, as children, an elementary 
work upon the subject, from which they take their first and 
most lasting impressions; and the hue with which that early 
narrative is coloured, tinges the prospects of antiquity which 
their more advanced reading lavs before them. In Baldwin’s 
history of England, for instance, (which is perhaps the most 
accurate one which is put into the hands of children,) the 
Roman period of 400 years is found discussed in two pages, 
while six are devoted to the twelve years of (2ueen Anne. 
How can it be expected, even tipon the principle of omne 
ignotum pro magnijico, that any otlier than a most inadequate 
conception of the relative importance of the two periods can 
be produced by such a compilation ? And Hume,—whose 
history has unfortunately obtained by the elegance of the 
author^s style, a celebrity of which its exposed inaccuracy and 
partiality must eventually deprive it,—dismisses the Roman 

E eriod in eleven pages, and glides from Julius Cmsar to Claudius 
husus with an easy indifference to precision, and a total 
neglect of dates, which would be marvellous to his readers if 
not of too common occurrence for admiration. 

Hume relates, that after Julius Cmsar had returned with his 
army into Gaul, * he left the authority of the Romans more 
nominal than real in this Island." What evidence is there that 
Julius Caesar established any authority which existed in this 
country, even in name, after the last of his legions had taken 
their not unwilling departure from its shores ? There is no 
historian of repute, who more than hints at such having been 
the case. Diodorus Siculus, Suetonius, and Eutropius mention 
his exploits here in terms from which they possibly may have 
been willing that their readers should infer, that he conquered 
the island and made it tributary ; but they do not hazard their 
reputations by making any statements which really mean more 
than that he gained some victories, and imposed a tribute, 
(which never appears to have been paid), upon a few states. 
And Strabo confesses that the two invasions were productive 
of no lasting consequences whatever. 

Three generations of Britons lived, and fought, and died, 
between the evacuation of the country by Julius Caesar and the 
invasion under Claudius ; but the reader is made to pass from 
the paragraph ending with A. C. 64, to the next which begins 
with A. D. 43, without a thought that if he possessed a 
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British chronicle, he would have, instead of this hiatus, pages 
of battles, revolutions, famine,^ pestilence, and all the other 
miseries by which it is necessary to reckon the chronology of 
barbarians. The flattery of Horace,— 

» PrtBsens divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britnnnis 
Imperio,’ 

may be tolerated as a poetic license, but can never be received 
as authority for anything more than Augustus having talked 
about conquering the Britons. But Tacitus candidly admits, 
that Julius Csesar appeared rather to have transmitted the dis¬ 
covery than the possession of the country to posterity ; and 
Lucan broadly hints that hit departure was a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice, and that the Britons were not always 
terrified by his frown, in the line ‘ Territa quasitis ostendit 
terga Britanuis* 'fhe great reluctance which the Roman legions 
showed to make their second passage with him from Gaul, adds 
no little probability to the conjecture that the reception which 
he met with on his first incursion, was of a far less flattering 
nature than his commentaries are permitted to divulge. The 
internal evidence of the commentaries themselves, is also in 
favour of this supposition. Jqlius Csesar admits, that the 
resistance to his arms was obstinate and bloody, and that, im¬ 
mediately after his first departure, maugre the treaty between 
the two powers, no British hostages were sent over to Gaul; 
and though, according to the positive assertion of Dion Cassius, 
the second expedition was undertaken with the determined 
resolution to conquer Britain and reduce the whole island to a 
Roman 4 )rovince, and Julius Cmsar declares that every obstacle 
which presented itself to his success was overcome,—yet it is 
impossible not to fe6l convinced that, in penning his own 
history, the imperial author has passed over in' silence the 
substantial and valid reasons which compelled him to abandon 
his conquests, upon the terms of agreement to a tribute, of 
which he must nave felt a mental certainty that not an as 
would ever find it’s way into the Roman treasury. 

There is one passage of Tacitus, of frequent quotation, on 
the foundation of which probably more fanciful speculations 
and theories have been erected than on any other. It is his 
21st chapter of the life of Agricola; where he states, that the 
winter which succeeded that general's second campaign, was 
employed by, him in encouraging the natives, by private and 

E ublic excitement, to build temples, courts of justice, arid 
abitations, in order by infusing a taste for pleasure, to win 
VOL. XX.— Westminster Revieto. K 
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them from their* rude, unsettled, and warlike state, to one of 
peace and tranquillity. That he was also attentive to provide 
a liberal education for the sons of the chieftains, and that 
his endeavours were attended with such success, that he 
raised an emulation among them to excel in the knowledge 
and'Use of tlie Roman language; which was followed by the 
adoption of the Roman dress ; after which, the taste of the 
Britons degenerated into a love for vicious and enervating 
luxuries, baths, and sumptuous banquets. The statement iii 
this chapter has been accepted as giving a correct idea of the 
influence of the Romans over the Britons during the whole of 
their rule in this country ; when the utmost for which it ought 
10 have been received as any authority, should have been 
the time which elapsed between A. D. 79 the second year 
of Agricolii’s government, and A, D. 97 when his life was 
written by Tacitus. The authentic information which can be 
gleaned from subsequent historians on these points is scanty, 
and confined to a few insulated topics ; but a carefid exa¬ 
mination of the facts which have been transmitted by the 
Roman writers, and of those which the researches of anli- 
fjuaries have made known, will render it at least very doubtful, 
whether English historians have had just grounds for attri¬ 
buting so much as they have deme to the conquerors, in moulding 
the national character to the Roman model. 

The policy which was pursued by the Romans in several of 
their territorial acquisitions, in order to unite them permanently 
with the empire, was to change as much as possible the 
religion, laws, and language of the Aborigines, for those of 
Rome. In Eastern Europe, the same policy may be seen 
in full operation, for a similar purpose. Russia, in vrrder.to 
extinguish the Polish nation, and to extend the -Muscovite 
dominions ipto the heart of the continent,.is now pursuing 
every plan in her power to destroy the national distinctions, 
— political, religious, lingual, and educational,—^between the 
Poles and the Russians. The Poles are treated as a con¬ 
quered tribe; and in the conduct of this northern ‘Pater 
Patri'j',’ the worthy representative of Sclavonic humanity, 
may be traced most accurately the plan by which the ‘ Mater 
omnium gentium' cemented together the provinces which formed 
her vast, and eventually unwieldy empire. But the further 
from Italy the provinces were, the less was the inducement to 
the Homans to pursue that policy with vigour, and the smaller 
the chance of success in attempting it; and the inducements 
would further be much lessened by the insulated situation of 
Britain. There can be no doubt that the extirpation of the 
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Druidical religion was energetically attempted by the Romans ; 
but how far with success, and to what extent the temples which 
iVgricola is said to have induced the Britons to erect were 
destined for the worship of the Roman Gods, may be fair 
subjects of speculation. 

The strong hold of Druidism, the island of Mona, was, it is 
true, ravaged by the soldiers of Paulinus, Severus,and Agricola; 
and the sacred groves which according to the Druidical pre¬ 
cepts were the principal national temples, were utterly destroyed. 
But as the Druids,—using the word in the extended sense, 
including all the hierarchy attached to the Druidical system, 
as well as the Faidhs and Bardhs,—had acquired an almost 
unlimited power over the British laity; it cannot be con¬ 
cluded that the mythology of the Druid was speedily succeeded 
by that of the Roman. 

There are, it is true, many remains of Roman altars in the 
country; but these have been principally found in places which 
are known to have been cither Roman cities, or military stations, 
or settlements by the sides of the military roads. The exist¬ 
ence of these altars .may be accounted for by the fact that there 
was always a standing army in Britain of native Romans, 
and their unmixed descendants of the military caste, seldom 
fewer in number than 20,000 meft ; and that there were numer¬ 
ous proprietors of the land who were Romans, either by birth, 
or by descent more or less pure. But where are the remains 
of Roman temples ? None are known, which were not in some 
large Roman settlement. There is reason to believe that 
Christianity had made no great progress among the Britons 
until the persecution in which St. Alban figured as their proto- 
martyr, probably about the commencement of the 4th century ; 
—and yet all the diligence of the most'persevering antiquaries 
has been unable t6 discover any traces of temples from which it 
can be concluded that the religion of the mass of the people 
had, between the middle of the first century and the commence¬ 
ment of the fourth, become a different one from that of their 
forefathers. From the high state of preservation in which are 
found the monuments known to be Roman, their altars, 
and inscriptions,—it would appear to be morally certain, that 
had there ever been Roman temples for the common use of the 
Britons scattered over the counlry, every trace of them could 
not now be absent. Gildas indeed asserts, that the ruins of 
Heathen temples, with the remains of their images, existed in 
his time; but he adds nothing to induce the conclusion that 
these temples w.ere not used by the Romans and their descend¬ 
ants alone. 

B 2 . 
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How far the Courts of Justice were built to answer a demand 
for their use, or whether they were erected in expectation of 
future wants, is not to be known. The Homan law was con¬ 
sidered the law of each province as it was acquired ; and little 
if any respect was paid to the laws of the conquered jpeople. 
In the process of time, but not until some generations alter the 
death of Tacitus, the' principal Roman stations, exclusive of 
some small forts scattered in different parts of the country, 
consisted of two civil and seven military colonies, and two 
municipal and ten Latian cities. In these and their immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, the Roman power may reasonably be supposed 
to have been at its greatest height. The remaining towns, which 
were called stipendiary, were probably mere villages. 

The Druidical priesthood comprized the historians, poets, 
lawgivers, and judges of the people, as well as their priests. All 
probability is in favour of the supposition that, as the Britons 
adhered with strong prepossession to their original faith, they 
would also cling pertinaciously to the system of jurisprudence 
which was grounded on, and formed a part of that faith. The 
constant testimony which the Roman historians afford, that for 
a long period the Britons were merely nominally a portion of the 
Roman people, is further confirmatory of this. Tacitus says 
that the Britons submitted to levies, tributes, and the other ser¬ 
vices of government, if they were not treated injuriously; but 
that they bore harsh treatment with impatience, ‘ their subjec¬ 
tion only extending to obedience, not to servitude.’ During 
the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, notwithstanding the Roman 
boast that Agricola had given the finishing blow to the liberty 
of the Britons, commotions are heard of in the island ; and in 
the reign of Hadrian, within thirty years after the recall of 
Agricola, the Britons had so nearly mastered their conquer¬ 
ors, that the presence of the Emperor himself was required 
in order to accomplish the re-establishment of his sovereignty, 
and his exploits were deemed of sufficient importance to 
entitle him to the honour of being styled ' The Restorer of 
Britain.’ During the reign of Antoninus, although some have 
attributed all the internal commotions in Britain to the incur¬ 
sions of the Piets and Scots, it may be collected from Pausanias 
and others that no less than seven British tribes were in a 
state of open revolt, and that the central parts of the kingdom 
were tom by intestine war, as they were again in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius his successor. Under Commodus, Dion 
Cassius Yelates that all Britain was in danger of being lost, 
had ■ not Ulpius Marcellus, a commander of great reputa¬ 
tion, been sent over as governor. From that time until the 
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reign of Severus, the principal troubles were occasioned by 
tlic mutinous state of the Roman forces. Under Severu^, the 
country was undoubtedly reduced to a state of great quiet, 
which may be accounted for bjr his immense army, without 
attributing any thing to the willing obedience of the people 5 
and as it is stated that after the building of the wall, Severus 
'concluded a peace" with the Britons, as well as the Cale¬ 
donians, they must have possessed in reality some degree of 
independence. Constantine the Great appears by his concilia¬ 
tion of the Britons, and his endeavour to win them by con¬ 
sulting their happiness, particularly in religious toleration, to 
have succeeded in maintaining tranquillity during the earlier 
part of the fourth century; and if, as has been conjectured, 
he was born in Britain, and was the son of Helena the 
daughter of Coel, a British king, he may probably have been 
indebted to his birth and descent for the allegiance of the Bri¬ 
tons, who would have regarded him with the same feeling of 
attachment which their descendants afterwards showed, for a 
somewhat similar reason, to Edward the Second. During the 
remainder of the Roman dominion, the natives were unable 
to resist their rulers. The flower of their youth were drafted 
to the continent; and those who were left capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, were fully occupied in resisting the attacks of the 
Piets and Scots, the Attacots, Franks, and Saxons, who simul¬ 
taneously concurred in attempting to ravage this Roman pro¬ 
vince. 

One of the main objects of the Romans in keeping this 
island in their hands, appears to have been to make use of it as 
Spain has done of Soutn America, the Dutch and Portuguese 
of their eastern colonies, and the English of the East Indies. 
They made it a military college for their cadets, and a nursery 
for the fortunes of their more elderly spendthrifts. The Roman 
youth 'did duty" here, to get a title for military orders; and 
their seniors,—the duces, comites, procuratores, preepositi, —the 
medici, scriba; accensi, aruspices, pnsccones, and all the inferior 
fry of hungry officials,—made use of Britain as their milch cow, 
as the Spanish grandees served Naples in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Tacitus finds cause to praise Agricola 
as an exception to the rule, inasmuch as he did not content 
himself with merely killing time, aftqr the manner of most, but 
exerted himself in gaining a knowledge of the country, and 
establishing the solid military reputation which led to his 
ultimate greatness. 

Pliny relates that before the Roman times so much corn was 
Ti^sed m ^ritaiuj that the inhabitants had more than they eould 
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consume, and were obliged to store it away in granaries formed 
in the cavities of rocks. That tlic demand was increased greatly 
under the Romans, is shown by the exportation of corn to tlieir 
provinces on the Rhine, A. D. 359, when Zosimus states that the 
Emperor Julian employed a fleet of 800 sail for that purpose. 
Similar exportations on a smaller scale were constantly occurring 
to supply the Roman forces on the continent; and corn was also 
raised for the purpose of paying the taxes, which were assessed 
in that commodity. As the necessity for cultivating the land 
increased, the greater would be the extent of it which the 
Rritons would clear from timber in the more fertile vallies, and 
the more desirable would it be to remove the towns from the 
liigher stations to the banks of rivers. But still these im- 
jn’ovcmcnts could not have affected the people universally j as 
a large proportion of them continued to the last, to lead a no¬ 
madic life, depending for their subsistence on their flocks and 
herds. 

How far masonry and building were successfully practised by 
the Britons, is doubtful. The walls of Hadrian and . Severus, 
though magnificent military works, were not the first of the 
kind which were known m this country. The celebrated 
Waudsdyke, extending from Maes-Knoll, below Bristol, to the 
Thames, in Berkshire, can Itardly be considered an inferior 
fortification, when it is taken into account that the workmen who 
were its builders were the barbarians so despised by the Romans, 
and that they were unacquainted with the use of brick. The 
remains of the British and the Roman camps are easily distin¬ 
guished. The British forts were generally placed on lofty 
eminences; while the Romans as commonly selected a gently 
elevated situation near some river, and sufficiently open on all 
sides to prevent any sudden surprize. The Romans built their 
camps in a regular form, square or oblong, with but slight ram¬ 
parts, as they depended mainly on the valour of their legions ; 
but the Britons cut many and deep ditches for their defence, 
and the shapes of their forts varied according to the irregulari¬ 
ties of the hills on which they stood. There appears therefore, 
no great alteration to have been borrowed from the Romans in 
the practice of castrametation, each sort of fort being the best 
adapted for the service of its builders ; though there is evidence, 
from the simplicity of their camp, of the higher discipline of the 
Roman armies. 

The Barrows, so widely scattered over the country, rarely 
anpear to have been raised by Romans. This is inferred from 
tlie articles which are discovered in them, among which there ate 
none, with the exception of a few coins, which can ^ positively 
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BBcertained to have been of Roman tnanufactiire and use. 
Among the ancient Britons the burning of bodies was generally 
practised, and the ashes of the iieceased were deposited in some 
vessel of eavtheuware which was buried in tbe centre of the 
funereal mound. Those found in the greatest number of bar- 
rows, claim a remote British origin. The Romans introduced 
a new species of pottery, beautifully moulded sifter the 
Grecian patterns, finely glazed, and richly ornaiuentcd ; and as 
numerous fragments of this pottery, either the workmanship of 
the Romans or of their British imitators, are to be i'ound in all 
the remains of the villages which may be called Romanized 
British, but not a single urn of similar iniiuufacturc in any of 
the tumuli which have been explored, the custom of burying in 
barrows must havo become obsolete before the Roman invasion, 
except perhaps upon the occasion of a battle. A few barrows 
have been found in which articles referable to tbe time of the 
Danish invasions, were inclosed ; and one in Devonshire, still 
called Hubbelovve, is known to cover the ashes of llubba the 
Dane. ,In some of the stations are found the tombs of indi¬ 
viduals, who were probably Roman functionaries of high 
authority ; but research has been made in vain to discover the 
prevalent mode of burial among the British under the Romans. 
It may therefore safely be assdmcd that the sepulchral archi¬ 
tecture of the Romans was not cultivated by the Britons to any 
extensive degree. 

The formation of roads may be adverted to in connexion 
with architecture. Those of the Britons generally followed tbe 
higli ridges of land, as was necessary from their habitations 
being situated on elevations. Their basis was the verdant turf; 
but some pains must have been bestowed upon their original 
formation, for in many parts their course is distinguishable at 
the present day. It is possible, for instance, to follow tbe 
original track of tbe Britons over the Wiltshire hills, and 
throughout the whole of the adjoining county of Berks. The 
Roman roads on the contrary, were invariably tirces au cordon^ 
except where a mountain compelled a deviation; and, as much 
as possible, sought the lower levels. The sides were formed of 
large stones, the space between filled with broken 8loneai.and 
gravel, and the middle somewhat elevated. They were con¬ 
structed, as is learned from the Roman writers and coeval 
inscriptions, by the soldiery alone; and as few remains are 
found except of those which are described in ijie various 
Itinera, and which are believed to have been principally laid 
down by Agricola, there is sufficient evidence that they did not 
find imitators among the Britons. Read m^hing was carried 
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to such a pitch in all the Roman provinces, as one of the means 
of consolidating the empire, that it appears that travellers could 
proceed upon them from the remotest districts to Rome at the 
rate of 100 miles a day. 

Tacitus confines his statement on the subject of education, 
to the sons of the chieftains ; but it has been assumed, that 
the learning of the Romans became universally sought for ; 
and Gildas says, that the Roman language was so generally 
known and spoken, that the island might have been more 
properly called Roman than British. From the line in 
Juvenal,— 

' Gallia causidicos docuit fecunda Britannos,’ 

it may be gathered that the means of completing a legal educa¬ 
tion were not, in his time, to be obtained in Britain. The 
literary men of that period adopted the profession of orator or 
poet; but from the difficulties which were thrown in the way 
of Britons obtaining the privileges of Roman citizenship, the 
number of those who could follow the law must have been very 
limited, at any rate until after the reign of Caracalla, who 
obtained the applause which Rutilius expressed in the com¬ 
plimentary sentence, ‘ Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat,’ by 
admitting all the subjects of the Roman empire to a political 
equality. 

The introduction of Christianity called into exercise the 
intellectual powers of many. Pelagius and Celestius, with their 
followers and adherents, were among the number. But the 
operations of Christianity are not to be confounded with those 
of Roman learning; and the effiects of its introduction, which 
showed themselves in every branch of science and art, are 
distinguishable in every respect from those of the Roman 
conquests. 

Education, so far as it had a tendency to exalt the intellec¬ 
tual standard, to raise the bulk of the people from the rude 
unsettled state in which they existed at the time of Julius 
Caesar, and to give to the nation a vigour beyond that which 
mere physical prowess can bestow, must have been but mode¬ 
rately diffused among the mass; as is proved by the wretched 
state in which the Britons found themselves when the Romans 
finally left them to their own resources. And it is worthy of 
notice, as bearing upon this question of the diffusion of educa¬ 
tion, that the numerous inscriptions, commemorating indivi¬ 
duals, which have been discovered, relate, with few exceptions, 
to military commanders alone, and, almost without a single 
positively ascertained exception, to Romans. A few have 
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been suspected to refer to Britons, and one or two are 
believed to record British kings who, lured by flattery, became 
the tools of their victors. Ilut, whatever uncertainty there 
may be upon the general amount of education, the question 
as to the extent to which the Roman language superseded 
the ancient British appears to admit of a much more easy and 
satisfactory conclusion, than any other of those to which the 
chapter of Agricola above quoted has given rise. 

As the British, or Welsh language has been altered but very 
little by the current of centuries, it may be fairly concluded that 
the Romans did not, even if they made the attempt, succeed in 
Bxing their own language in the British soil; for it would be 
impossible to find any adequate reason to account for the dis¬ 
use of the Roman and re-adoption of the British. To the objec¬ 
tion that the Welsh language is not a fair criterion, it may be 
answered, that it was identical with the British, the difference 
being at all events no greater than between the dialects of 
different counties; that the Romans exerted at least as great 
a sway over the inhabitants of Britannia Secunda, as they did 
over either of the other divisions of the kingdom; probably 
even more, as the Roman historians seldom notice any revolt in 
that province; and there are remains existing, which show that 
stations were made, garrisons esthblished, and roads of commu¬ 
nication cut by the Romans through every part of Wales. 

How far the Roman dress was worn, there are no means of 
knowing ; but the descriptions of the naked state of the Britons, 
which was a favourite topic with the Roman writers, may be 
read with some suspicion. The nature of the climate invites a 
high degree of scepticism on this point, for it is scarcely possible 
to believe that the aboriginal inhabitants of this island were of 
such iron frames as not to be sensible of the vicissitudes of 
temperature to which they were exposed. At the same time, 
from analogy to the imitative propensities of savage tribes who 
have been discovered in our own days, there is no reason to dis¬ 
believe that the fashions of Roman dress may have met with 
many imitators among the Britons, and that among the ener¬ 
vating luxuries which they are asserted to have been taught by 
their conquerors, an excess in dress may have had its share of 
favour. But it is impossible to attribute to this cause alone, 
the defenceless condition of the people when the last Roman 
legion quitted their shores. The flower of their youth had been 
systematically drafted to the continent, the levies Jjeing so 
numerous that twelve considerable bodies of Britons in the Roman 
armies dispersed in the several provinces of-the empire were 
always recruited from Britain; atid in addition to this constant 
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demand, Maximus, and Constantins (the rival of Honorius), had 
led away such great urniies, that they had almost drained the 
island of men fit to bear arms. It is little to be wondered at, 
therefore, if those who were left to the cultivation of their fields, 
and the tending of their flocks and herds, should have been ill 
prepared to resist the attacks of their rude and hardy foes; 
or that, deprived of the protection which their absent sons 
could have afforded them, the fathers should have willingly 
received the treacherous aid of their Saxon auxiliaries. 

The publication of the numerous volumes of the Archsoologia 
have rescued from oblivion a muUitudc of facts which, of no 
great importance by themselves, may be of considerable use 
when viewed in connexion with one anotlier; and the specula¬ 
tions upon Roman antiquities, though not unfretjuditly of a 
fanciful nature, have served to keep alive a spirit of inquiry, 
the general results of which arc favourable to the progress of 
society. 


Art. IV.— 1. Hhila hij way of on the Legal, Practical, and 

Mercnntiie IJifficnUies, ntfaulinq the foundation and management 
of Joint Stock Banks. liy*Gcorgc Farren.—Loudon; Pelliani 
Richardson. 1833. 

2, Report from the Select Comniiitcc on Manufactures, Commerce, 
and Shipping, with the Minutes of Evidence. Pari. Paper, 1833. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on the Establishment of the 
House of Commons, with the Minutes of Evidence. Pari. Paj)er. 
1833. 

^NEofthe many obstructions to national advancement, is 
the Law of Partnership. The evil is silent, but all-pervading, 
and will be found to constitute a chief secondary cause of what 
may be legitimately called distress. Like the Law of Usury, it 
is much esteemed by the friends of things as they are, and will 
be repealed by the operation of the same influence as the other, 
the pal|}able ex|>erience of the mischiefs which result from it. 

This is the age of small profits; in many branches of trade, 
as they are conducted, of no profit at all; yet are the trades car¬ 
ried on with the keenest rivalry; bankruptcies* and insolvencies, 
and compositions with creditors, are unblusbingly renewed, and 
a fipesh career of hazard entered upon, with an ever increasing 
number of competitors. 

In the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, 
and Shipping, there appear ceitain Returns from the Official 
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Assignees of Bankrupts, of the causes of the failures of the 
persons that appear before them. 

These returns are so extremely loose, and framed in such 
dissimilar fashion, that it is in vain to attempt to obtain a 
summary of their contents; they are the result of the opinions 
of single persons being Official Assignees in Bankruptcy 
during the last eighteen months, formed without investigation 
calculated to elicit correct conclusions. They arc ex post 
facto decisions, which might possibly be shown to have no 
foundation, had the Bankrupts been apprised that such 
extrajudicial proceeding would be had; and are by no 
means to be relied upon. The Committee have struck upon 
a right flint, but in unskilfulness or ignorance without 
producing the true light. A series of investigations into the 
cause of every Bankruptcy, would indeed form a valuable part 
of national knowledge; and the fantasies gf distress which 
occupy most minds, would soon be found to be resolvable into 
unskilfulness, ignorance, unpunctuality, and imprudence, besides 
the untoward consequences of the measures of the Government. 

Whether a man failed from having traded with insufficient 
capital, or upon borrowed capital at a too high rate of interest 
in relation to the amount of profits, or with too expensive an 
establishment, either in fixtures* or in clerks,~-or from inability 
to sell off stock accumulated in a period of high prices, or from 
ignorance of the state of trade in general and his own in par¬ 
ticular, or from the delay or cost or ambiguity of the law, or 
from the severity of taxation, or from the dissipation of a son or 
member of the family, or from the sudden fall in the price of 
fixed property with obligations of old date at a high rate, or the 
introduction of new inventions, or the great fall in the price of 
peculiar machinery so that other competitors come into the 
field upon more favourable terms, or from becoming security for 
others, or from the falling off of that particular branch of trade 
by reason of the retail trader dealing directly with the manu¬ 
facturer instead of the merchant, or from the trade going to 
another place of more convenient locality; all these and a 
hundred other circumstances, might be elicited* in a series of 
investigations into the causes of particular bankruptcies, and 
the result would be an amount of useful learning, which might 
save the fortunee of thousands in time to come. 

Of the wisdom of suffering a national decision to rest upon the 
mere assertions, without specific examination, of these gentlemen, 
it need only be said, that it is generally the manner adopted in 
the Nation^ Councils. That tire Returns are by no means to be 
lelied upon without more minute and spegial investigation, will 
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be apparent from the tenor of the whole. Thus it will appear 
from the opinions given, that the cause of the failure of the bank¬ 
rupts, was in the majority of instances, excessive expenditure. 
This of coarse must be understood to mean, excessive beyond the 
returns of their respective trades ; and here the word excessive 
must be taken as relative. It may have turned out that a man’s 
expenditure exceeded his income; but did it exceed it in a de¬ 
gree disproportionate to the profits which in the usual course 
of trade he might have fairly expected to realise? Let this 
point however be settled as it may, it is only the proximate 
cause of failure. Are there no remoter causes which forced 
people into these positions, because they could take no other ? 
One of these causes may be affirmed to be, the state of the Law 
of Partnership and the administration thereof. 

It is proved in the evidence taken before the above-mentioned 
Committee, and .is a fact generally known, that profits are 
greatly reduced in all branches of trade; and the fact also is 
liardly less universally admitted, that there is agieat abundance 
of capital in the aggregate, possessed in sums of greater or 
smaller amount, but in the average number of cases in the 
smaller amounts, by individuals. 

This capital is also relatively increased, by the reduction in the 
prices of raw material, by the greater economy of labour induced 
by the more extensive introduction of machinery, by the dimi¬ 
nished charges of transit, and by the less prolonged course of 
dealing, which brings a more rapid return of capital. 

All these contributing causes have gone to increase capital, 
and by consequence to reduce the value of those portions which, 
formerly, the capitalist disposed of by way of loan, and, as in 
the case of the landlord, found in it the source of a sufficient 
income. 

This reduction in the value of capital, has driven the capi¬ 
talist to endeavour to find a better market for It in conjunction 
with his own labour, and has thus extended the vigour of compe¬ 
tition ; which in its turn has further reduced the value of capital, 
and so extended the vigour of competition again. 

Everybody tvho has the smallest connexion with that 
luxury of sanguine hope in, which the poor are too apt to revel, 
calou.latfes with certainty upon erecting upon that basis a thriv¬ 
ing bus^ess. If he has a little capital, the 'confidence which, 
this iqiparta, adds to the temptation, and almost to the chances 
of failure. . Upon this he lives a year or two, in which brief 
space he finds that it is fast sinking away, and then he lives 
tipQfa the credit he has earned, and in good time fails. ' " 

IT there has been no fraud* but a mere going on in hope* his 
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creditors, too learned in the causes of his undoing, willingly ac' 
cept a composition; and he is free to begin again here' or in 
another place, or he takes to some other business, of which he 
knows less and therefore hopes more, or he becomes the clerk 
or servant of another, an alteration the most repulsive to one 
who has been his own master, or perhaps has learnt with 
what brutality and heartless indifference masters often treat 
their dependents. 

Why is all this ? Without labour a man cannot live; and 
when reliance upon his own strength and industry impels him 
to exertion, he fails or succeeds, as the chance may be, for 
neither industry nor skill will always save him from the blight 
which a meddling Government, a restrictive system and taxes, 
and a costly administration of the law, one and all contribute to 
cast over the land. 

And yet there are men who thrive; yes, the large and skilful 
capitalists, who being able to command an extensive market, can 
work with less profits, and whose arrangements are more various 
and complete ;—these men thrive and justly. The complaint 
is, that by the unjust operation of the laws, smaller men may 
not unite their resources, to try to command the same chance 
in the race of competition. 

There are, doubtless, great advantages in the singleness of the 
agency of one,—in the unshackled possession of a large capital 
in a single hand, devoted to one object,—which can never be 
found where the resources are the contributions of many. The 
freedom of volition, and the promptitude and energy of action 
found in one person or small body, are frittered away, clogged 
or lost in the multitude of rules, and the complicated 
machinery, of a large body. 

But though it may be true that singleness of wealth is an 
advantage, that does not form a reason, but the contrary, why 
the law should prevent inferior capitalists from uniting to obtain 
the same advantages as far as they can;—unless Tndeed the 
law offered them the alternative, of being each made rich 
capitalists by themselves. 

If under the present system all the advantage is with the 
great capitalist; then, without quarrelling with him because 
in the nature of things he must have superior advantages, the 
smaller capitalist must exert himself by such means as are in his 
powerj to'^lesSen the difference of advantage between himself 
and. his more powerful competitor,—and the most direct way of 
-doing that, is to join with others. 

If the laW-pteten<ds care for the smaller capitalists; then it 
comes under that head of taking care of men better than they can 
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take care of tkeraselves, of which the institutions of Muscovy 
and of Jamaica offer the most impressive examples. 

Besides the great chartered monopolies, the Bank, the East- 
India Company, there are Insurance Companies, private bank¬ 
ing-houses of smaller or larger number of partners, the 
clubs, sectarian congregations, hospitals, and numberless other 
forms of combination or partnership, suited to their respective 
purposes. Extensive partnerships for trading purposes seem 
to be scouted, because many jobbing schemers attempted 
to establish such things in tne fatal 1825, and a universal 
mania of the sort prevailed. 

If any man should judge of the general demeanour of another 
in a state of intoxication, or a fit of delirium, or under 
other forms of excitement produced by an extraordinary event; 
he would not be more foolish than the wise public, who ever 
since 1825 have stamped all large associations as bubbles and 
delusions,—an idea that the insulated tradesmen have not been 
slow to aggravate and profit by. 

The failures of 1825 arose from persons, in the sudden hope 
of large gains, embarking their incomes in the purchase of 
shares, in the hope of remising a profit upon them before the 
second or third instalment was called for. What they so spent, 
could not of course be applied* to the payment of their trades¬ 
men’s bills ; and if another instalment was called for before they 
expected it, they were obliged to sell at a loss, or pay up, that 
they might not lose what they had previously advanced. Every 
body was then spending other people’s money, the customer the 
tradesman's, the tradesman his merchant’s, and the banker his 
customer’s; so that when Christmas came, many of the banks 
broke up, the balances that were with them were lost to their 
customers, who could not pay the tradesman, who could not pay 
the merchant, and so on round, after the manner of the ' House 
that Jack built.’ 

No doubt, this is a lesson of wisdom to all, not to embark in 
undertakings for which they have not the means ; and there was 
probably a good deal of practical wisdom in the legislature's 
requiring a certain proportion (two thirds) of the capital 
subscribed for, to be paid up before the undertaking was 
commenced. 

The objection does not, however.destroy the utility of extensive 
partnerships. The olnects, and their value, and their chance of 
success,-^the men who bring forward the scheme, and who are 
to conduct,—their lumesty and fitness for the task, are all 
considerations which a prudent man would weigh before he took 
part in them, just ps he would do if he were going to take a 
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house, or determine on any other of the more serious concerns 
of life. 

Mr. Farren’s pamphlet put at the head of this article explains 
with some force, and with truth, many of the legal difficulties 
affecting large partnerships; and quotes the judgment of Lord 
Eldon in one important case of the kind, which will show the 
course of reasoning adopted by one, who .stood forth in the 
excitement of the year i 825 the decided enemy to joint stock 
bodies* 

* In Davis v* Fisk, his Lordship after saying that*it had been 
determined that a dozen persons may guarantee each other in partner¬ 
ship, added when once it was established that twelve might act on 
such a principle, it was impossible to put a limit to the number ; and it 
is said from the Bar, that 60,000 have combined for that purpose in the 
pi-e^nt instance. The inconvenience of administering justice to such a 
mass of people all standing in the relation of partners, was soon dis¬ 
covered, for as partners they were bound to set forth the names of all 
their body when acting against a stranger, and it was equally incum¬ 
bent on those who prosecuted claims against them to bring nil before 
the Court* To obviate this difficulty it has frequently happened that 
Acts of Parliament have been obtained, by which the Secretary, 
Treasurer, or some officer of the Society, is pointed out ns a nominal 
PlaintiiF or Defendant, to sue or be sued, for or on account of the 
association at large 5 and so far suck an association may be called a 
tjuasi Corporation, having the power, emblems, and to a given extent 
the privileges of a body, without having been incorporated. I shall 
be very cautious not to extend those privileges. The policy of Acts 
of Parliament In such cases was to render facility to justice, by 
making one person to represent a mass, which would of itself he 
immoveable, but the difficulties as I foresaw and urged in my place in 
the House of Lords, were not so easily to be overcome j for although 
justice might be done in cases in which the association was complain^ 
irtg, by the use of one name instead of 60,000, tlie same measure of 
justice could not be rendered in the person of one defendant. The 
Secretary or Treasurer might not be worth the money, for which he 
was sued, and the funds might be insufficient. But supposing the 
officer to be in possession of ample means, execution would go against 
him or his eiFects ; and having paid the money, he would have to seek 
just contribution from the members, which might be practicable with 
a manageable number, but which must be next to impossible with 
60,OOO, persons. The Acts of Parliament do not contemplate suits 
amongst the members themselves, but speak only of actions by and 
against them. The present record therefore derives no assistance from 
the Act, as it not only presents members complaining of each other, 
but states that which is false (I do not use the word rt\Uc in its 
offensive sense, but merely as describing an assertion which is not 
strictly true), for it represents the Bill as file<l in beindf of all the 
members, whereas the defendants appear to be members also. In 
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certain cases of covenant, where it is necessary to bring all parties 
before the Court, those who refuse to be plaintiffs must be made 
defendants ; but a man cannot stand as plaintiff and defendant at the 
same time; and for any thing that appears on this record, there may 
be one-half of the members represented by the plaintiffs and the other 
by the defendants, though all arc called plaintiffs.’ 

' The present case is reduced to a mere matter of partnership j and 
. as I threw out in the course of the argument, can it be said that a man 
does not know his own partners, nor the nature of the concern of which 
he is a member ? I do not say that this record may not be so amended 
os to bring all the parties properly before me; but I feel that it is 
very difficult to do so with 60,000 partners.’ 

This is good legal reasoning, founded upon a narrow legal 
rule. It, however, correctly sets forth the predicament as the 
law now stands of large bodies of persons, who being engaged 
in some great common enterprise, have the misfortune to fall 
into dispute. 

The objection that the officer, whether Secretary, Treasurer, 
or by whatever other name called, might not have the funds to 
meet the claim, and that he would thence be compelled to sue 
all for contribution is an objection, which may be removed 
whenever it seems fit to the Legislature. As in local affairs, if a 
district be charged with a giv^n contribution, the failure of a 
collector is remedied by the deficiency being again levied upon 
the capable payers; so in partnerships, however large, the objec¬ 
tion stated may be met, by requiring that all persons being part¬ 
ners, and the amount of their respective shares, should be enrolled, 
and be forthcoming, if need be, to pay the debt. If a dispute arise, 
and the law award indemnity, to an extent which cannot be 
answered by the responsible officer, then according to the re¬ 
spective shares of each of these parties in the general interests 
of the concern, the law might at once issue its writ of contribu¬ 
tion until the whole amount had been paid. 

The farcical absurdity of a suit by the Secretary or officer 
sueable, against all the partners, whether.6,000 or 60,000, cannot 
be seriously entertained by any but lawyers. 

The fact of enrolment should be conclusive against the partner; 
and the decree or judgment which went to declare the 
Company, in the person of their secretary or other sueable 
officer, guilty, should be the warrant for the instant issuing and 
execution of the writ, of contribution against , all the partners 
enrolled,'to the amount of their respective shares. 

The pretence that because a man has subscribed a pound with 
others, he should therefore be made responsible for all the 
pounds the others have subscribed, is a mere invention of that 
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kind of law which seems *'to value itself on being the perfection 
of unreason. 

If an’ officer of the concern, being a partner, were guilty of 
malversation or maladministration, then tlie fact of that officer 
being a partner should not be allowed to be set up against the 
charge incurred by him as an officer of the concern ; but he 
should be tried by the terms of the contract or convention 
under which he took office, as if he were a stranger having no 
interest in the profits. 

If one portion of the partners were at warwith another portion 
of their number, then it should be allowed to each party to be 
sued in the name of any one person elected by them, without 
bringing before the Court the whole multitude. 

.All the exceptions thus started so learnedly, by the ancient 
friend to ancient things however monstrous, are easily met by fit 
arrangements, in matters in which the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment are concerned; and it would require but an Act of ten 
sentences, to make them applicable to all other partnerships, 
large or small. 

If a King, or minister, or ordinary criminal, being one of the 
great partnership of the State, were to be brought to justice, 
all the world would see the absurdity of making the twenty 
millions of subjects parties in fiomine to the record. But the 
genius which ought to obviate the same absuftlity in private 
, mutters, is thwarted by other sinister arrangements. 

There are many individuals, indeed all the officers of Parlia¬ 
ment, interested in the system of passing Private Acts to obviate 
special evils. Their revenues would be diminished if a general 
law should pass, declaring upon what conditions partnerships 
might be formed. 

And this abomination is likely to be strengthened and con¬ 
firmed, if Radicalism do not apply itself to the exposure 
of the enormity. A Committee sat during the last Session, on 
the establishment of the House of Commons, its officers and 
fees; and thus reported. ' . 

, The Committee recommend that the Officers should be paid by 
salaries, and not by fees. But in the spirit of an econonly which 
looks to the saving of so much money, and not to the costlier 
consequences of the effects of the system in other relations, 
—they propose that the fees now exacted should be carried to u 
fee fund, as part of the public revenue,—thus receiving toil for 

legislation and justice. 

‘The Committee [says the Report,3 are quite aware of the evils 
eaife?]' which might arise from remicring application to the 
legislature for Private BiQs extremely low in expense, and also of the 
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justice end propriety of making persons desirous of obtaining particular 
fulvantages by means of Acts of Parliament, pay adctpiatcly towards 
defraying the large expenses of an establishment, which is rendered 
more expensive in consequence of private and local legislation. They 
do not therefore propose to diminish the gross amount of the fees, but 
rather to alter tlie principle of the charge \ and they are of opinion 
that a more simple, certain, and less complicated mode of charge 
slunild be adopted, and that Bills should pay more in proportion 
to the inqjortancc and magnitude of the object than at present.* 

The evils of which the Committee are aware, consist in the 
impossibility of giving proper attention to more business of the 
sort, which is already too abundant, and distracts the attention 
of Legislators from the larger and more universal matters of 
ISiate to the smaller and particular affairs of districts;—a vice 
in u national assembly, of which few can conceive the magni¬ 
tude, who are not aware of the universal force of gravitation 
towards self and one’s own kin and fellows, which, in the most 
intelligent, will often sacrifice to a class the good of the com¬ 
munity. 

Wliat would not he given to bribery in other forms, is given in 
this. The bad legislator wins the hearts of his constituents, by 
attending to their private and local affairs ; atleast, this is always 
found in commercial comnnmities, to be effectual compensation 
for the want of statesmanship. 

The justice and propriety of throwing the expense upon the 
individuals desirous of obtaining particular advantages by means 
of Acts of Parliament, can only be judged of, by ascertaining 
whether a distinction is always made between a personal and a 
general object. But it is more than to be suspected that the 
reference to tlie legislature at all on many matters, results from 
tlie deficiency of other institutions ; and therefore, whether the 
objects be individual or national, there is a wrong done by con¬ 
tinuing the system. 

The probability is, that in one shape or other, in the greater 
cost of the object or in the lack of its more extensive use, the 
nation pays first or last. 

An instance is mentioned in the Evidence, of a case where 
a Bill was withdrawn, on account of the cost arising from these 
fees ; and the writer of this paper knows another instance where 
the public bodies and inhabitants of a town were deterred by 
the same reason. 

From .all of which it is to be inferred, that there are other 
instances of the .same kind. In all of. which the legislature 
commits a wrong. 

The Commiltees must look into these matters more radically. 
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before they attempt correction; they have only touched the 
surface now. In tne present instance, the demand for Reform 
is one of the first magnitude. If the alterations proposed 
by the report be made, fifty years will not cure the blunder. 
There will be a necessity for the recurrence of the same agita¬ 
tion and labour ; which it will be in vain to attempt to excite, 
in any short period after the present proposed alteration has 
been effected. 

No severity of complaint could be unjust in this case. The 
Legislature has already, in several instances, passed general laws 
-for the government of particular classes of subjects, superseding 
the necessity of constant reference to the Legislature, or ren¬ 
dering its aid in any special case less costly. Precedent—the 
idol of English law and Legislation—is not wanting as a guide. 

In the cases of the Benefit Societies and Saving’s B.\nks, 
there are precedents in point, as the lawyers say; and what mis¬ 
carriage has come to them and other laws, is ascribable to 
other causes. The legal Regulations of Friendly Societies have 
been founded on a general law of this nature ; and but for the 
want of local officers capable of intelligently executing the law 
in the provinces, these Acts would have been more beneficial 
than in the ignorant handling of ^^em they have proved to be. 

Mr. Farren goes on to state, that 


' In the Acts of Parliament granted to several of the Life Offices, and 
other Joint Stock Companies, the Legislature has caused the following 
provisions to be inserted, “ that execution upon any judgment in any 
such action, obtained against the person nctingasChairmauof the Society 
orPartnershipforthetime being,oragainst tlieperson acting as Secretary 
of the Society or Partnership for the time being, whether as jdaintiil' 
or defendant, may be issued against any Member or Members for the 
time being of the Society or Partnership j provided always that every 
such Chairman or Secretary, in whose name any such action or suit 
shall be commenced, prosecuted or defended, and every such -Memhev 
or Members against whom execution upon any judgment obtained in 
any such action or suit shall be issued as aforesaid, shall always be 
reimbursed and paid out of the fund of the Society or Partnership, all 
such costs and charges as by the event of any such proceeding, he or 
they shall be put unto or become chargeable with, ’ 

Thus any one man may be singled out for claims greatly be¬ 
yond his means of payment, though he is morally bound for 
only a very small fraction of the whole claim. If the amount of 
the judgment be levied upon him, he may be ruined al a blow, 
and long before he cun recover from his partners 
Thisp; * ■ 

has been 


3ceeding 18 nmuifesily unjust, where an engagement 
entered into that the party shall only be liable to the 
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amount of his subscription. Might it not be reasonably re¬ 
quired, that the persons entering into engagements with such 
bodies, should prove not only that the thing contracted for was 
within the objects of such concern, but that they had ascertained 
there were assets to meet such engagement } 

Besides the enrolment of the names of the Members, the names 
and powers of their officers should be enrolled ; and if en¬ 
rolled, any party dealing with such officers should be bound to 
ascertain that they did not exceed their functions. 

Mr. Farren has published his work, with a view to deter per¬ 
sons from entering into Joint Stock Banking Associations ; and 
after detailing as above, the legal difficulties that now surround 
partnerships of this unwieldy diaracter, remarks, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that any person would knowingly or wilfully 
involve himself in such a labyrinth. 

' The Shareholder, at the time he pays his deposits on the formation 
of the Company, and enters his name for the number of shares for 
which he subscribes, is in most instances absolutely assured, by the 
Deed of Settlement or Foundation, that his responsibility is to be 
limited to the amount of those shares. But, by the operation of the 
Act of Parliament, he suddenly finds himself made responsible for the 
full amount of the engagements of the Institution. It would be use¬ 
less for him to urge to the holders of writs of execution, that the Deed 
to which he subscribed expressly declared a limit to his responsibility. 
Tlie answer would be (if tlie holder should deign to give an answer at 
all), ^^The Act of Parliament, Sir, declares you liable; the bargain 
between you and your Co-Shareholders cannot affect the rights of other 
persons. This Is declared to be a public Act, and every man (strictly 
speaking) is bound to take notice of its provisions 5 but your name is 
actually enrolled, on oath, as one of the persons against whom execu¬ 
tion is to issue on judgments recovered. You, therefore, are not, or 
ought not to be ignorant of the consequences,*' 

* The inconvenience and disquietude, which a man would labour un¬ 
der, if he were aware of such responsibility attaching to him, cannot 
be adequately described $ and it would be difficult to hx a limit to re¬ 
sulting consequences. Engaged in his ordinary pursuits, and having 
invested a sum under promises of superior advantage, he would not 
look to that investment as a source from which danger might spring. 
—Not being permitted to have a voice in the management of the In¬ 
stitution, he might learn for the first time, from a newspaper report 
of a trial at law, that the Bank of which he is a Shareholder had been 
in litigation. Little could he fancy at the moment, that, if satisfac¬ 
tion of the judgment should be delayed, either by the want of funds, or 
by the contumacy of those who control them, the very bed on which 
he slept might be seized on for the amount; nay, that the knocker at 
his hall-door might shortly announce the arrival of the holder of a writ 
of execution, by which bis person must be imprisoned if the money 
should not be paid. ’ 
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' Once aware of the existence of this danger, a man's iirst wish might 
be to avoid it, by disposing of his shares; but, if he had been informed 
of his situation by means which were open to all, he might find it very 
difficult to meet with a person who would take his bargain even as a 
gift: and the Act of Parliament is imperative, that nil the Members, 
whose names shall be expressed in the last enrolment, shall continue 
liable until a memorial of transfer shall have been enrolled.' 

' These observations proceed on a supposition that the Deposit Bank 
had obtained an Act granting ‘^a power of suing and being sued, 
in the name of one of its officers without such power, bunking Iran-* 
suctions, with a numerous proprietory, could scarcely be conducted at 
all; for it must be borne in mind that they are all simple contract 
transactions, not expressing on the face of them any limits to the 
responsibility of Partners, nor defining particular remedies to claimants, 
as is* the case in contracts under seal. It is perfectly clear, that In the 
present day, no such company would obtain a charter, or be incor¬ 
porated.' 

* To illustrate legal impediments by familiar examples,—suppose a 
proprietor, holding shares, by which he is constituted a partner, also 
paying in money to the Bank as a customer. How could he withdraw 
Ills deposit ? Or rather, how could he enforce its payment if witli- 
held from him ? lie could not sue his partners at law, and the diffi¬ 
culties of bringing the proper parties before a Court of Equity, liave 
already been represented in the judgment of Lord Eldon, in Davis i\ 
Eisk. ''The Acts of Parliament,*’sakl his Lordship, "do not contem¬ 
plate suits among the Members themselves, but speak only of actions 
by and against them.** 

'Suppose the case of an ordinary customer of the Deposit Bank, not 
being a partner, how could he proceed if his deposits were withheld ? 
He might sue the officer named in the Act, as the nominal defendant! 
But, would that officer have the funds of the Company in his actual 
possession, or under his single controul, so as to be able to pay all the 
Company’s engagements ? It is to be hoped not—or else the whole 
property of the Bank would be in the power of a single individual, 
who might walk off with, or misapply the funds at his own pleasure ; 
of what use then would a judgment against a nominal defendant be to 
a customer if the funds were adversely withhold} Why, he might 
take out execution against any member or members for the time being, 
of the Society or Partnership. This remedy in a few instances, might 
be effectual, but would it be so to the extent of the whole engagements 
of the Bank ? Is it clear that the private property of the )>roj)Tictors, 
would be sufficient to meet all public claims on the partnership ? It 
is perfectly certain, that the separate property of every jiroprietor would 
be liable to the last farthing, but that property might not be equal to 
the claims of the customers, who would have no means of getting at 
the Company’s Fund^ except through the intervention of » Court of 
Equity ^ as it must be remembered, that the subscribed fund and other 
accumulations would be invested in the names of Trustees.’ 

^So far consideration has been confined to the cases of customers i 
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turning now to the rights anil remedies of the partners among them¬ 
selves, how would they be affected ?—One man whose private property 
may have been seized in cxcculion, must seek as claimant jyro rata^ 
contribution from several thousand partners, with the probability of 
being himself made a debtor the next hour, at the suit of some other 
proprietor, who may also have been levied on for a judgment against 
tim officer, sued under the Act. If the whole of the trading capital 
sho*uld not have been paid up, how would further instalments be cn^ 
forced, or how would the partner who did pay up, obtain just contri¬ 
bution from those who did not ? '—p. 14-. 

There arc, no doubt, many other causes of failure of Joint 
Stock Associations ; and one of them is the want of taking 
security from the officers. 

It is not sufficient that the security should be against fraud 
or theft; it should be sufficient to guard against mismanage^' 
ment or negligence ; and this can only be done by requiring 
the party employed, to have a certain snare in the general funds 
of the concern, pro|>ortioned to his share in the actual manage¬ 
ment, whether as Director, Secretary, Clerk, or other officer. 
The shares so regulated ought not to be transferable while the 
party continues to execute his office. Two advantages would 
ibllow this arrangement. It would bring capital, and ensure 
zeal. The officer would have his salary proportioned to his 
service and his interest in the fund. It is (jiiestionable whe¬ 
ther his profits would not equal those of the smaller tradesman, 
with the still greater advantage of less anxiety and less labour. 

Unfortunately the special cases against which Mr. Farren 
lias exerted all his energy to warn, have been provided for in the 
7th Geo. 4, an Act for regulating the affairs of Joint Stock 
Banks, and there is no reason why the enactments of that 
statute, as well as the provisions used in the Deeds of Partner¬ 
ship by these bodies, should not with some modifications be 
applied to Joint Stock bodies of all kinds. 

But though by passing a general law, the evils complained 
of would be in a great measure removed, there is also required 
more promptitude in i\ie administration of jttsHce; for which 
purpose it might be provided, that in cases where the parties 
could not at the period of dispute, which is the great difficulty, 
be brought to chuse an arbitrator, the matter might at once, 
upon a summary petition setting forth the dispute, be referred 
to a Master in Chancery, or some other officer of the Courts, 
to be summarily disposed of. 

The Court of Review in Bankruptcy, if w'e are still to retain 
separate jurisdictions for separate classes of matter, as it is not 
unreasonably burthened with labour, and as its functions have 
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reference to commercial subjects, might be charged with all 
matters of dispute in partnership cases. 

There is this further reason for such a course, that this 
Court has a class of inferior ofheers, viz. the Oflicial Assignees, 
to whom matters of account might be referred. 

Everybody who has been a partner, must be sensible of the 
necessity of such a jurisdiction. Partnership Deeds are mere 
waste paper, and habitually disregarded from the sense of the 
difficulty of enforcing their stipulations in our Courts of Justice; 
and after a series of negligences, or worse, many partnerships 
are suddenly broken up, and their affairs hastily adjusted with 
loss to some concerned at least, because the alternative—is the 
Court of Chancery. 

To such extent has this evil risen, that it is customary upon 
a young man being about to start in business, to warn him 
against partners. 

One great benefit of Courts of Justice whose ])rocecdings 
are rapid, is that they prevent the violation of agreements. 
Impunity here, as in criminal matters, induces offence ; but 
though our Legislators have provided that an offence com¬ 
mitted against the Criminal Laws should be tried within six 
weeks afterwards, a twelvemonth or two yevxrs is necessary to 
decide an affair of property. 

The vesting in Government the right of granting a charier to 
this company or that, can only be a source of patronage, sought 
for and obtained by endless begging and intrigue, and after all 
granted to improper parties, or when the lateness of their 
success rendered the privilege of no great advantage. It is in 
tlie earlier stages of a concern, wlien it has to struggle with 
powerful competitors long established, and llie still worse 
antagonists the discontent and disappointment of sonic of its 
own members who calculated upon a too early success, that 
a speedy settlement of disputes is necessary. 

Whatever facilities are now granted by Charter or by Act of 
Parliament, ought to be matter of common right, upon the prin¬ 
ciple of Laissez~nous faire. Whether a person should embark 
all his capital in one enterprise or more,—as an individual, or in 
one of these companies,—should be a matter left to his own dis¬ 
cretion. 

What things are fitly undertaken by individuals, by small 
partnerships, and by large, will soon be discovered by the dis¬ 
cussions of the public and their witnts. 

With the aid of printing, whatever ought to be reported to the 
whole body on the progress of its concerns, may be done with¬ 
out difficulty; and this should form a main check upon the 
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managers. The report ought not to be annual, published at the 
end of the year, when the officers are about to retire and there 
'Is no time before a new election to decide upon their merits; but 
oftener, once a month, or two months, or thr.ee, or half-yearly, 
ac(5brding to the nature of the concern. 

If the general outline be published, a good deal may be and 
must be left to the discretion of directors or acting partners ; but 
in most undertakings which are worked with a sufficient 
capital, the whole will speedily become a matter of routine. 

Why should private partnerships be put on a different footing 
from the great public one? In all cases where parties intend to 
become liable to the responsibilities of a partnership, their names 
should be enrolled as partners, and the public and creditors 
should look no where else. Now, by many subtleties of the law, 
a man is declared to be a partner, who intended no such thing ; 
he cannot incur a limited risk to serve his best friend, his brother, 
or his son. If he takes a hundredth part of the profits, he 
incurs the liability of losing his whole fortune in spite of 
any arrangement. Secret or avowed, dormant or active partner, 
he cannot make an arrangement suitable to his circum-' 
stances. Doubtless, as in the law of usury, the law is evaded 
sometimes, and then always at greater cost to the party 
intended to be protected. A* man may let his house, or his 
land, or his factory, or his materials of trade, at an extravagant 
rent; or he may rate them above their value and take security 
for the greater amount, with of course proportionate interest, 
injuring the partner and the creditor equally. 

Because of these difficulties, a number of men each getting 
a bare return to capital, must drudge on day after day, from 
morning to ni^ht, doing all things in anxiety and imperfectly, 
because the law says they shall not join their resources. 

They must have separate places of business, separate clerks, 
separate travellers, if they can manage to have these necessary 
helps at all; and if they cannot, they are separately attempting 
to do by fractions, what joined together they would do entirely. 
They would save in the one case all that is gained by greater 
activity; and in the other all that is given to one of the places of 
business, one class of clerks, one set of travellers. 

But they go on struggling; and most moral men will they 
be if they continue honest, when all roguery is growing around 
them, forced by the pressure which everybody feels. 

Discontented with the government, with minds distracted, 
doubting whence comes the blast that destroys them, they have 
neither courage nor coolness to make the best of their condition; 
the most right-minded and conscientious, move on in 
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apathetic routine, waiting their doom,—neither hoping nor 
fearing, for the worst has every now and then become better 
and the better turned worse, so often that they know not 
whether to fear or to hope. In the meanwhile, the books are 
neglected, stocks are not taken or half taken, and the work 
abandoned ; the expenses of home continue while credit lasts ; 
and then comes the shock, destroying self, home, friends, 
■Creditors,—all with whom there was connexion j or if these last 
survive the shock, it is only with the conviction that their own 
time may soon arrive. 

Can this be a moral nation, so long as men feel that success 
is not the result of conduct,—that the swindler and rash specu¬ 
lator have as great (perhaps greater) chance of success as 
the prudent and the virtuous;—as long as the rich habitually 
incur debts and fail to pay them,—promising, and shirking 
the sight of their creditors, like swindlers and thieves,—and the 
legislators, the most glaringly vicious of all in this particular ? 
Who can doubt why these abominations last ? Individuals, 
engaged in a whirl of business, and suffering all the anxieties 
incidental to it, have no thought of causes. The law as it 
stands, has been made by the public enemy j <and the existing 
legislators have no interest in removing it. , 

Until justice is the standard of precedents inthe legislature, 
and freedom of action the rule in matters commercial and all 
others where the community does not suffer, there is no security 
for property, and it would be well that they who have their stake 
in the country should be prompt to set an example. Let then, 
^king Lord Durham’s advice, the crown and the government 
g^o hand in hand with the people. Let each question be tried, 
noj as a party or flash question, but with all the steadiness 
and, sagacity of a skilful engineer, who knows that in a very 
subo^inate mechanical department, a gieat Liinpediment may 
arise, tliough his jnain power be of the mightiest. The main 
power of this people, is their industry, indefatigable and energetic 
as long as its reward is not hopeless. It has planted nere 
freedom and independence; but these are falling away or 
becoming restless and wayward, from the impediments opposed 
to their source; and of these impediments;—almost unseen, 
and apparently small,—the law of partnership the administra¬ 
tion of it are not the least paralyzing. 
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Art. V. — 1. A Sketch of the Life of C. Ettlenslein, the celebrated 
Performer on the Jew\s Harps. —London j Welsli. SinalL bvo. 
pp. 69. With a Portrait, 1893. 

2. The Giulianiad, or GuitarisCs Magazine, Nos. IV, V, and VI.— 
London } Sherwood. 1893. 

T ET no man despise the day of small things. There may be 
more mystery m a Jew’s llarp than a hand-organ, notwith¬ 
standing their relative dimensions. Think of a man’s playing 
concertos on the engine which ‘ Skinner in his Etymologicon 
Liitgif<c Anglica calls “ Cythara Judeeoruin,'*’ and says that 
neither the creaking of hinges, nor the mewing of cats, can be 
more dissonant and harsh;’—on the instrument which 'the 
Germans call Maul-trommel, but of which the vernacular 
name is /IrMmwe«sew—“ buzzing iron.” Nevertheless 

* The performance of Mr. Eulenstein on the Jew’s Harp is not only 
a great curiosity in the musical world, but is, in itself, eminently 
beautiful. By means of a series of instruments, j)ropcrly tuned and 
adjusted, lie commands a scale of four octaves and two or three note.s, 
—has a perfect mastery over all the tliatonic and chromatic intervals, 
and modulates with the most graceful facility and the nicest accuracy 
into every variety of key. By dint of incessant practice, he has over¬ 
come a difTicuUy which at first seamed insuperable ; he hits acquired 
a power of stopping the vibration the instaut the spring is struck, 
and yet leaving it free for the next note, so tliat he can perform the 
most rapid staccato passages with astonishing brilliancy and precision. 
But his greatest triumjih is the tone which he elicits from his humble 
and hitherto contemptible instrument. Wc have all heard its dissonant 
twang when touched by the rude linger of the school boy, and even 
ears unmusical have turned away in aversion from its monotonous 
grumbling; but in Eulcnstein’s hands, the tongue of iron speaks with 
most soft and silvery voice, and pours forth its sweet and tender notes 
with such delicacy aud taste, that at the close of some pathetic melody, 
the car drinks in the dying sound with breathless attention, and con¬ 
tinues to listen after the •nchanter has ceased. A great variety of 
effect is also produced ; a firm, though gentle, note reminds us of the 
violin,—in that clear harmonic sound a tiny bell is heard—and, when 
a dead silence is preserved, (which ought always to be the ease,) and 
all is quiet without and witlnn, fairy strains creep about the room in 
undulating harmony, now nearer, now more distant, ns if a moving 
chorus of airy little beings, in their tendercst mood, were delighting 
themselves in song.* 

'The scene changes, and the trumpet sounds —the reader smiles 
incredulously—the trumpet! a Jew’s Harp ! nevertheless, gentle 
reader, the tone, though a miniature likeness, does resemble tliat 
of the trumpet, and at the head of Lilliputians would lead them most 
inspiringly to the onslaught.—These various results are effected by 
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the performer playing sometimes only on ono^ but generally on two, 
and, occasionally, on four instruments at a time : sixteen lie before 
him, and he takes them up, and puts them down in turn with 
the greatest ease and without the slightest interruption to the 
melody.’ 

‘ There is nothing peculiar in their construction; some attention 
may perhaps be paid to the elasticity of the spring, and they arc 
brought into accurate tunc by loading the extremity of the tongue 
with a little sealing-wax \ but in other respects they are precisely the 
“ Cytharac Judffioruin ” of which Skinner speaks with such uninixed 
abhorrence.’ 

‘ The reader who has any curiosity in such matters, may now be 
disposed to enquire how Mr. Eulcnstcin came to make choice of so 
unpromising an instrument $ and as the circumstances, under which 
he was driven to this, are somewhat singular, as no little energy and 
decision of character are displayed, it is believed, that a brief memoir 
of his life will prove acceptable to all those who take an interest in the 
cultivation and developenient of talent under opposing diiliculties and 
occasional deep distress/—p. 1. 

Charles Eulenstein was born in the year 1802, at Heilbroun, 
in the kingdom of Wiirteiiiberg. His history is the ancient 
round, of genius, poverty, struggle, pertinacity, and success. 
His first musical energies were displayed in insisting on having 
his father’s violin to play on, when he was between four and 
five years old ; and because his father refused, he made a fiddle 
for himself. His father soon afterwards died, and the coveted 
violin became his own. His mother, who was poor, disliked 
supulying him with strings; and so the boy contrived, by pretend¬ 
ing he had no appetite till the middle of the day, to get his penny 
loaf transmuted into a penny before he went to school, and then 
turned six breakfasts into a fiddle-string. And after all he did 
not succeed at that time in teaching himself to play ; in con¬ 
sequence, as is suggested, of his hand being too small. A well- 
timed grandfather got him leave to be taught the flute; and he 
arrived at the dignity of being a chorus-singer in the church. 
The violin also was continued ; and at the age of twelve, having 
far surpassed all his companions, he was considered a very good 
performer. 

His mother however, insisted that he should be put to 
business; and believing that music was in books, and that 
to bind books would be to have them, to a book-binder he went. 
His master soon complained that he was busy with the inside 
of books and not the out; and he was translafed to a shop of 
hardware. ^ Here he might have been happy; but his mistress 
haled music. Besides iiis violin, too, somebody had given him 
a French Horn; a perilous piece of hardware for the youthful 
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dealer. The horn was speedily forbidden ; and the violin, a guitar, 
and a tiny flageolet, were all successively discovered and put 
under the ban. But his destinies were not accomplished ; the 
Jew’s Harp had not yet appeared upon the scene. As a 
hardware-man^ he sold Jew’s Harps ; it was his limited service 
to sell them for a penny each, to the school-boys of the town. 
Like the starving man that first tried oysters, he seized upon 
the chance, and commenced his experiments. 

* In a very few weeks, to use his own words, he discovered that 
there were sounds residing in the Jew’s harp, wliich he had never 
heard before. He was encouraged to proceed ; and one day having 
heard a gentleman, who came into the shop, perform in a superior 
manner on two harps at once, he was so delighted, that he resolved to 
devote his whole attention to this humble little instrument. For four 
years he practised incessantly at all opportunities. The greater part 
of every night was consumed in this occupation ; and so fearful was 
he of being detected by his duenna in such an enormous sin, that he 
actually hid himself under the bcd-clothes, lest the soft and liquid 
note should reach and offend her ear. One night he fell asleep, with 
the Jew's harp in his mouth; and was awakened by a scratch in the 
face from the point of the spring. To remedy the inconvenience in 
future, he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This, he found, 
altered the pitch \ and, with a quickness of apprehension not a little 
wonderful in a mere boy, he instantly saw the great advantage which 
might be taken of this circumstance. By means of loading the end of 
the tongue, more or less heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the 
greatest nicety ; and was thus enabled, as before mentioned, not only 
to command a very extensive scale, but to modulate, with surprising 
truth and accuracy, into every variety of key. He now laboured with 
redoubled diligence. At the end of two years, his clear and delicious 
tone was brought to perfection. He liad acquired the remarkable 
power of executing staccato passages with extreme rapidity:—his 
shake was close, distinct, and beautifully in tune; and all the turns, 
slides, arpeggios, and various other ornaments and graces, (of which 
he was the first to discover that the instrument was capable,) were 
under his command. 1 n short, he played nearly as well as he docs now. 
But his talent was not to be hidden for ever under a counterpane. He 
now bc^n to indulge in dreams of advancement, by displaying to the 
world his entirely new accomjdishmcnt. lie collected a few musical 
friends into a dark room, gave them a specimen of his skill, and 
required them to name the instrument. They were in perfect raptures; 
talked about fairies and angels, and manifested the greatest impatience 
to ,see the cause of all this novel harmony. Lights were brought j 
and sixteen penny Jew's harps lay on the table.'— i^. 17. 

One year was expended in curing himself of making faces* 
He then ran away from the rest of the hardware, with his Jew’s 
Harps in his pocket; and his mother having withdrawn her 
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fruitless opposition, he set off with her blessing and twenty 
shillings. He arrived at Heidelberg, but could not muster 
courage to commence operations, and so walked on to the 
next town. Here no inn-keeper would let him have a 
room. In the next town, a room might have been procured; 
but a magistrate who had.no notion of ‘ buzzing-irons,’ refused 
him permission to perform. It seems there are fools on the 
bench in Germany. With similar success he toiled through 
Frankfort, Hesse Cassel, and Hanover; and walked six hundred 
miles without effecting in any degree the object of his tour. He 
sat under a tree for rest, and practised; and spent many a night 
in the open air. How the pound held out, is a marvel un¬ 
explained ; there must be humanities in Germany, a pilgrim 
may remember but does not talk of. At last he arrived at 
Luneburg, where he had an uncle of many callings,—‘ having a 
large business in the way of letting public rooms,’ and being 
moreover ‘ the proprietor of a small theatre,’ a dealer in ‘ con¬ 
fectionery,’ and in ‘ wine.’ His uncle received him kindly, and 
made him useful in his manifold employments. It was not till 
the end of three years, that he obtained permission to give a 
concert in his uncle’s theatre. It w'as attended with tolerable 
success ; and having saved a little money during his sojourn, he 
once more set forth, and with ’precisely the same ill luck as 
before, walked all the way back to Heilbroun. Once more 
in his native town, he bought new pantaloons,—for so the 
florid language of his biographer seems Jnterpretable,—and 
advertised a concert. But his ‘ friends ’ set themselves to 
raise an outcry, declared he was mad and a vagabond to boot, 
and tried to force him to return to hardware. To add to his 
misfortunes, he stitched his last four pounds into a girdle, and 
left it on a tree when he went into the water to bathe; but 
whether water-king or kelpie coveted it, was never known, for 
it was never heard of more. He concealed his loss from his 
mother, and set out again with a few shillings in his pocket. 
His success was small; he was driven from the more con¬ 
siderable towns, and with great difficulty obtained enough to 
support life, by performing occasionally before a few persons in 
less frequented places. He persevered for some months, and 
gradually fell into deep distress. His clothes, small and great, 
as usual wore out; ana many a mile he walked without shoes, 
that he might have wherein to appear before his audiences. His 
rents (the hole he had, as Mr. Hood would say) grew every day 
more perplexing and unmanageable; and with the fear of naked¬ 
ness bdfore his eyes, he was compelled to turn his steps towards 
Stuttgard.' He found a master,—in what employment is not said, 
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but he had been used to many,—who advanced him a little 
money with which to sacrifice to the graces. He was engaged 
to attend private parties ; his fame began to spread ; and one 
day,—the change seems too brilliant fur even a German story, 
~he received an order to attend the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 
His presentation of liimsclf was characteristic of a man who 
had just been living in sheep-skins and goat-skins, or garments 
of less excellent endurance. 


ill which the (^ueen was, hcrMa, 
but, instead of walking on til 


* When I received the summons, instead of delighting me, it made 
me tremble very much, for I had never been in the presence of a queen 
before; and 1 was afraid that my extreme awkwardness and timidity 
would prevent me from playing well. When 1 entered a long room, 

esty was sitting quite at the other end ; 
I came sufficiently near, I instantly 
began to bow ; «and, all the way I went, 1 kept making a great many 
bows towards her Majesty, none of which she saw. The queen spoke 
to me repeatedly; but I do not know what was said, I was so 
frightened. All I remember is, that she was kind in her manner, 
pleased with my performance; and that a letter of recommendation 
was offered to me, in case I should go to London. I was never happier 
in my life, than when I returned home at night to my own room.* 
p. S3. 


After this visit, his circumstances, as may be supposed, im¬ 
proved. He started again in February 1825, with money and 
letters of recommendation in his pockets, and irreproacnable 
garments on his outward man. At Tubingen he played to three 
hundred people; played at Friburg, Basle, and Zurich. At the 
last place he gave a concert, cleared ten pounds, and sent it to 
bis mother. Thence he set off for Lausanne, with nearly thirty 
pounds; and thence to Lyons, and to Paris. At the two last 
]>laces, he did no good ; the French are not a people to hold 
their tongues and listen to Jew's Harps. So after spinning out 
Ills last napoleon through all the permutations of which starving 
is susceptible, unci holcling out two days more after his magazines 
wore exhausted, he applied to Mr. Stockhaussen, the husband of 
the celeiirated singer, who assisted him, procured him employment 
as a copier of music, ‘ talked himahouC as he says, and finally 
sol him afloat again. He became known to Paer, the composer; 
was introduced by him to the then royal family of France; and 
after settling with the inseparable spectre of the tailor, found he 
had forty pounds. Upon this he came to London, with a letter 
of introduction from the Queen of Wiirtemberg to her sister; 
performed at the Marchioness of Salisbury's rout, and was not 
heard; and was on ilie point of returning to the continent, when 
the Duke of Gordon sent for him, and became the founder of 
his luvtunc. Tliruugh the intervention of the Duke, he was 
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introduced to perform before George the Fourth. The Duke 
also arranged parties for him of suitable dimensions, and ‘bound 
over ’ the noisy fashionables * to keep the peace ;* being 
apparently of opinion that in music, de mn auditis et non 
existentibus eadtm est ratio, and that a thing may be worth 
trying to hear though it does not bray as loud as Punch’s 
trumpet. 

‘ Mr. Eulenstein now became an object of cariosity and interest, 
lie commanded attention even at routs. Good musicians awanled 
him tlie just meed of praise. Scientific men investigated the theory 
of ills instrument, the effects of which were quite new to them ; and 
tlie character of his music was much raised in public estimation, by 
his performing before a large assemblage, which included all the 
savaris of London, at a Lecture given in the Royal Institution, in 
illustration of Mr. Wheatstone’s Doctrine of Acoustics'*^.'—p. 47. 

Bui even then, the current of the artist’s existence did not 
invariably run clear, lie went home and took to practising the 
guitar, with a view to settle in London as a teacher, and so 
make up for the deficiency of pupils on his other instrument, 
lie came back, found himself and his harps forgotten, and had 
the hill to climb again. lie lived for some months on one 
engagement and two guitar pupils ; but grew very weak 
and ill, from the small quantity he had to eat. But the 
crowning misfortune was yet in store. The iron of the Jew’s 
Harp had affected his teeth, and produced a general decay. 
One day, severe pain came on, and continued for some time; 
and he found, on repeated trials, that he could not touch his 
instrument without excruciating torment. lie says on this 
occasion, 

‘ Had I not been possessed of religion, and entertained tiic strongest 

devotion and trust in Providence, I should have been in danger of 

])uttlng an end to my miserable existence: but I owe it to my 

mother, that such an idea could never master me.’—p. 53. 

« 

Some \>eople may smile ; but examine ihe cases of suicide 
from loss of worldly goods, and see how many of them present 
deeper personal misfortune, than a man’s teeth breaking down 
after he had employed his whole life in learning to get reputation 
and a living by their use. In a few days, however, he recovered 
his energies; and displayed them by dining twice, and oc¬ 
casionally once, a week, and redoubling his study of the theory 
of music and the practice of his guitar. He went to Cheltenham 
and Bath, displaying his Jew’s Hafjjs occasionally, but at jthe 
expense of great suffering ; and at the last place became 

• ‘ See No. 69, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.’ 
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established as a guitar teacher, and remained there four years. 
At last a dentist cpntrived something like a cover for his teeth; 
which restored him to himself. He was treated with much 
kindness by the Duke and Duchess of Gordon; and received with 
great attention in ‘ the Modern Athens* *.’ From Edinburgh 
he returned to Bath, and then to London; where he purposes 
instructing pupils in the Theory of Music, and the practice of 
the guitar, violin, and pianoforte, on all which instruments he 
thinks his knowledge of harmony and modulation may enable 
him to improve their taste and style of execution. 

If there were a musical forlom>hope to go upon, here lives 
apparently the man would execute it. All you that desire to 
arrive at some particular point or pinnacle in this puzzling world, 
remember how hard it was, to get to play upon Jew’s harps. 

' Ah! little think the gay licentious proud ’ 

what energies, distresses, toils, are expended by their betteis 
in the poorer ranks of life. Compare, for instance, the man who 
has arrived at drawing soft music from Jew’s harps where nobody 
ever thought of looking for it before, with a corn-law peer anil 
foxhunter. If there should be truth after all, in the scripture 
intimation, of a world where the first shall be last and the last 
first—! » 

The Guitarists seem at length to be breaking out into a know¬ 
ledge of the capabilities of their instrument, and to be in a fair 
way of establishing that as it was the first upon which musical 
theory was exercised, so it will end by being the schoolmaster 
to perhaps all the others, in leading them to the practice of the 
long-sought correct harmony. The Giulianiad (formerly referred 
tofj, in one of its later numbers, on the subject of the theory of 
Correct Harmony treated of at some length in a former Article:{: 
of the Westminster Review as illustrated on ah instrument 
entitled the Enharmonic Guitar, gives its testimony,— 

' that the harmony procured on this instrument in the key in 
which it is made nmtliematically perfect, is so charming to the c.ir, 
that,.as one of the oldest and best judges of the guitar we know, said 
on hearing it—" It reminds me of the perfect harmony produced by 
four ‘good players in a quartett on two violins, tenor, and bass.”— 
OinUaiiiad. No. 6.' 

Here is the authority of practical musicians, certainly 
unbougbt and unasked, to the fact that correct harmony has 

j * - - -- - -- - ir - ’ 

* Cliambcrs’9 Edinburgh. Journal. No. 59. 

f Westminster Review, No- XXXVI. Art. Mustval PerhtUcah, p.471. 

i Westminster Review, No. XXXll. Art. Enharmonic of ihe Undents^ 
p. 429. 
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instruments. It was manifestly a great and successful tempta¬ 
tion of the evil one;—from which the world must be re¬ 
covered *. 

But the Guitarists-having acknowledged that they have 
an instrument capable of making correct narmony in one key, 
the next thing is to point out to them the importance of 
proceeding gradually and perseveringly to see how far this may 
be extendea to playing in a variety of keys in succelsion on the 
same instrument. There are every where two sets of individuals, 
—one that jump at a difficulty and put down everything as im¬ 
practicable, and another that seize on the means by which 
difficulties may be' obviated. Fancy a boy placed with a 
violin for the first time in his hands, &nd told ' Now you are to 
run up and down each of the strings in stopped harmonics, as 
fast as any ear can follow you, as Paganini does,’—and there 
will be an example of the absurdity of voting a thing im- 


* It would be easy to make a cheap and simple instrument, which mii^ht 
he of great use to both singers and violists for acquiring a Just intonation 
in ail keys, and setting the temperers at defiance. Make a kind of guitar 
of the cheapest construction, with a body so -small as to allow of con¬ 
veniently marking off two octaves on the neck. Give it three strings, of 
the pitch probably of the three smallest on the guitar; and divide the neck 
by frets representing the just division of tiie octave, the Seconds and 
Sevenths, as described above, being each double. If the frets in general 
are of iron, make those of the wmisiial forms of the Dissonances of brass ; 


and further add a brass fret between the Fourth and Fifth, at the distance 


give the Tritone (or t^eventh after a change of key to one additional 
Sharp). Slightly file down the sharaest of each pair of double frets, to 
secure the other’s sounding without impediment. The strings should he 
of steel wire,—the object being not potter but correctnens of tone. The 
bridge would probably require be set in a vary small degree awry, so as 
to make a compensation for pressure on the tlucker strings; which must be 
determined by experiment. This instrument would anord a singer or 
violist the means of hearing the true divisions of the scale in any imagin¬ 
able key; and by tuning another string to one of the divisions of the string 
in use, the correct change may he heard into any other key. Such an 
instrument for the guide of the beginner, would at once answer the stupid 
question, * How is anybody to sing or play compound intervals It would 
perhaps best be sounded with a pleetnm or quill, to save fingers; and 
should be called a 'Modulator.* 


It would be practicable, in singing, to distinguisb the fdur sounds of the 
Seconds by the syllables ra, rc, ri, r», and of the Sevenths by ra, se, su so; 
while the sounds of mi and la Minor, might be expressed by the Italian 
sounds of mu and la. Intonation would thus reduce Itself to learning to 
execute the intervals of the octave, only from any pitch to begin With; and 
If singing alone were concerned, it might not be a bad idea to write all 
music for singers in the same places, as for instance to write the key-note 
always in the pl^e of C below the line, prefixing u mark indicative of its 
pitch, in something like the way practised with what are called eUffk. 
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the other (say, perhaps, four or five times as often); and this 
usual or ordinary form is the form farthest from the middle of 
the scale, or nearest to its two ends the Key-note and the 
Octave,—to wit, the flatter form of the Seconds, and the 
sharper form of the Sevenths. VoM tout» In this small fact 
has nature compressed all the difijculty which has been prosed 
about under the title of Imperfection of the Musical Scale; so 
that the imperfection turns out to be no imperfection after all. 
The singing men and singing women, were the people that led to 
this discovery; for they observed, that in running down the notes 
of the scale, they had a tendency or instinct to make the Second 
flatter by a Comma than musical writers had assigned it; the 
truth being, that they were directed by the ear to make their 
Second form a just Concord (to wit, a correct Minor Third) with 
the last note capable of a Concord which had preceded it, the 
Fourth. The only wonder is, why they did not find out that it 
was equally desirable to fiatlen the Second when the Fourth 
was to come after it;—lioivever, everything must be found out 
as heaven pleases. 

If all this may be considered as established, it is plain that the 
singers and violists,—the happy artists who are fettered by no 
physical limitations in the formation of their sounds,—have got 
the whole game before them. They have nothing to do but 
acquire the faculty of justly forming all the sounds in the octave, 
nn<l applying the n//usual or extraordinary forms of the Disson¬ 
ances in the small number of places where tbey may be marked 
as required to make harmony,—and to do tnis equally upon 
whatever given sound the scale may be commenced,—when 
they will at once be able to execute with accuracy every change 
of key which anybody can define or describe ; and for executing 
such as can neither be defined nor described, there will probably 
1 >e not much ditficulty in designating such performances ns 
jargon and patebery, and classing them with what a 
child makes on the keys of a pianoforte and asks ' if it is not 
pretty.’ What all this points to, is manifestly a return to 
the ancient system of Sol-faing, or what the French call solfler 
par transpozitioiu Let the utilitarians and philosophers say 
what they please, things do sometimes retrograde; and no more 
flagrant instance of it can be given, limn that the musical 
syllables sol-fa, &c. which were so manifestly invented by our 
wise ancestors to express the relation of sounds to their places ia 
the octave whatever might he the pitch, should have been 
Slink and degraded, incompliance with those * knights of the 
extinguisher’ the temperers, into mere substitutes for the 
letters A, B, C &c. which express certain sounds on fixed 
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run up and down each of the strings in stopped harmonics, as 
fast as any ear can follow you, as Paganini does,’—and there 
will be an example of the absurdity of voting a thing im- 


* It would be easy to make a cheap and simple instrument, which mii^ht 
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in ail keys, and setting the temperers at defiance. Make a kind of guitar 
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and further add a brass fret between the Fourth and Fifth, at the distance 


give the Tritone (or t^eventh after a change of key to one additional 
Sharp). Slightly file down the sharaest of each pair of double frets, to 
secure the other’s sounding without impediment. The strings should he 
of steel wire,—the object being not potter but correctnens of tone. The 
bridge would probably require be set in a vary small degree awry, so as 
to make a compensation for pressure on the tlucker strings; which must be 
determined by experiment. This instrument would anord a singer or 
violist the means of hearing the true divisions of the scale in any imagin¬ 
able key; and by tuning another string to one of the divisions of the string 
in use, the correct change may he heard into any other key. Such an 
instrument for the guide of the beginner, would at once answer the stupid 
question, * How is anybody to sing or play compound intervals It would 
perhaps best be sounded with a pleetnm or quill, to save fingers; and 
should be called a 'Modulator.* 


It would be practicable, in singing, to distinguisb the fdur sounds of the 
Seconds by the syllables ra, rc, ri, r», and of the Sevenths by ra, se, su so; 
while the sounds of mi and la Minor, might be expressed by the Italian 
sounds of mu and la. Intonation would thus reduce Itself to learning to 
execute the intervals of the octave, only from any pitch to begin With; and 
If singing alone were concerned, it might not be a bad idea to write all 
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possible because it is not to be done at the commencement* 
It is clear that any hard-headed practical performer on the 
guitar, who to his practical knowledge adds enough of the 
theory of music to know why an Octave is an Octave and a 
Fifth is a Fifth, has the chance open before him, of raising himself 
to considerable notoriety in an age not at all deficient in attention 
to novelty of all kinds* But he must go bride en main, and not 
be afraid of exercising about the hundred-thousandth part of the 
energy and perseverance which enabled Mr. Fulenstein to play 
on the Jew’s Harp. His first step should be, to attain to a 
competent manual performance in one key, major and minor; 
on an instrument which presents some slight difficulties from 
the frets being not all in Straight lines and in the usual places. 
His next should be, to add the power of going with correctness 
into either of the two most closely related and useful modula¬ 
tions, the major of the key of the Fourth, and minor of the key 
of the Major Sixth ; and he should provide himself with a solo 
calculated to set oft’ these his attainments to the best advantage. 
He might then be said to be fit to make an appearance before 
the public in the insirumental way But of much greater im- 
])ortance would probably in the end be his performance as an 
accompanier. And for this purpose he should select a singer,— 
with a voice calculated for Being accompanied on the guitar. 


* At the same time it might be politic, previously to performing in 
public, to cause an instrument to be made in the intended key, with the 
frets fixed. The instrument-makers can smooth or plane down a series of 
fixed frets, with a nicety that can never be attained with a moveable series; 
to say nothing of occasional jinglings which it is very difficult to prevent. 
A clarionet-player carries three clarionets, and an organist has from six to 
sixty organs before him; there would therefore be nothing so inordinate 
in a professional performer having three guitars, and it is not clear that 
the three might not be had for nearly the same cost as one with the neck 
pierced for the moveable frets. The moveable apparatus would always be 
an interestingpossession to the man of science, but the others would be 
most adapted for performance in public. At a venture the three keys may 
be stated as A, E, and C ; the two first because they are the most 
brilliant on the instrument in consequence of the number of open strings 
in the chord, and the third because for some reason or other (probably 
connected with the arrangement of the notes which can be struck at the 
same timcl it appears to include some peculiar effects. Each instru¬ 
ment eaii also without much detriment be lowered in pitch by any quan¬ 
tity notmatly exceeding a Tone, and by selecting a thin first string the 
E may be raised to F fc); so that the three instruments will give the 
faculty of accompanying in every possible key. Each should possess the 
frets necessary tor playing in the major or the key of the I^urtbj^ and 
minor of the key of the Major Sixth} with two or three other frets which 
experience would point out, and which might be either fix^ or rexQOveable 
at discretion. 
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which seems to imply a female’s^—and possessed by nature of 
an acute earand should practise accompanying in some simple 
music, but which will exnibit the change from the major to 
the minor of the same key and vice verm, and at the same time 
give some instances of the unusual forms of the Dissonances, 
as for instance of the Second when sounded in connexion with 
the Fifth, or the Seventh with the Fourth. After this, he should 
proceed to something which includes some of the more simple 
changes of key, and particularly which will give a good example 
of what is termed the diesis ,—(not of any outlandish interval 
between two sounds one immediately following the other, as 
some musical g'oftefTiouc/tes have expected, but of the difference 
between for instance C and B i iu'different parts of the per¬ 
formance in consequence of an intervening change of key*). 
He would then be prepared to come out as an accompanier 
of the voice. He might next aspire to inducing one or more 
violists to practise with him, and see if he could not demon¬ 
strate to them that he had solved the mystery of the quartett. 
In the mean time he should be consuming what * bards call their 
midnight taper,’ in obtaining the general power of solving and 
marking on his instrument, all and all manner of changes of 
key that any man will have the goodness to define by intimating 
that he can tell what key he is iif at all. In this way, he will 
raise himself into a great solver of musical difliculties. If the 
composers can tell what sounds they mean, he can let somebody 
hear these sounds, by at all events a portion at a timef. How 

* As good an instance as can be given, is in the dih and 11 th bars of 
Rossini's Deh ! mitna ; where tlie C q and B # (supposing the original key 
to he A) arc found within two bars of each other, «Suine very incredulous 
individuals have been convinced bv heuriug this passage/ Fancy the 
situation of a singer, whose ear has been tutored to nicety by the practice 
of a whole life, and who is told that these two sounds within two bars of 
each other, and differing by about two Coiiimas or six times the quantity 
which makes untuneableness to ordinary cars, (about two-thirds of the 
difference between a note and its flat or sharp), are to be tortured into 
some common sound between tbe two, to suit the convenience of the makers 
of keyed instruments. The opinion of professional singers is especially 
invited upon this example, to say candiuly whether executing it in com¬ 
pany wiui an instrument which gives the two notes in their just pro¬ 
portions, is not as great a satisfaction, comfort, luxury, as wearing gloves 
where each finger is made to fit, compared with others where each shall 
be shorter than tbe longest finger of the hand and longer than the 
shortest, by half the dificrence oAhe extremes. 

+ Many curious cases occur, which it urould be interesting ter hear ex¬ 
pressed upon a perfect instrument, provided always the object of desire 
can be defined. 

^ Palestrina begins his Stabat Mater, which is still used in the Pope’s 
Chapeb ftud printed in the music performed there during the Passion 
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far he may go in the end towards giving a very great succession 
and continuity of changes of key, is what he cannot tell till 
he tries. It is plain that the unlimited faculty of successive 
modulation into various keys, must for ever be reserved for those 
who have unlimited power over the formation of their sounds, 
the singers and the violists. But the great use and glory of 
an Enharmonic Instrument, will be to be the schoolmaster to 
bring them to this. It is comparatively of little importance, 
how far the instrument itself shall actually go with them; the 
aeronauts may fly by themselves, after the instrument has been 
the gas-machinery that set them on their motion. The great 
caution for such an Enharmonic performer would be, not to be 


week, by three succesaive common chorrh, icifh sharp thirds, to tins base, 
A, G, F, descending diatonkally; and yet this inodulation is so qualified by 
the disposition of the parts, and tempered by the perfect manner in whicfi 
it is sung*, that though it looks unscientific and licentious upon paper, its 
effects, of w'litch no idea can be had from keyed instruments, are aouiirable.' 
— Burney's Hist, of Music, L p, fiS. ^ote. 

What is here meant by descending diatoniealhj ? Diatonically, means by 
a tone at once; but is it by the great Tone, or the small Tone ? Probably 
first one and then the others for between A and F there may be assumed 
to be a Minor Third, which is equal to a great Tone and a small Tone. 
What is meant by its being ' so ^'tempered ’ ? Docs it mean that the 

composer made it one tiling, and the singers make it another? If any¬ 

body can settle what Palestrina meant or the singers make of it, it would 
be curious to hear the beginning of this Slahat Mater, 

* In Bird’s well known canon of A'on nohis Domine^ the first treble sings 
in the key of G major, the second in D the Fourth below, and the third or 
base in the double Octave or 15th li'elow the first treble^ but always in the 
same intervals.’— Rees's Envyclop, Art. Counterpoint. 

^ In the ’ Instructions for playing on tlic Enharmonic Guitar,’ 285, and 
Note in the Additional Chapter to § 7^} Hon nohis Domine is given in the 
key of D, in a way that makes every chord perfect; which it is ^pre- 

hended could not be effected by playing the different parts in different 

keys as stated al)ovc, though the phenomenon intended to be described is 
probabljr the same. This would make a curious experiment upon a 
perfect instrument, in conjunction with three voices practised to the 
accompaniment. 

*In Corelli's I2th solo, called La FoUia, better known by the first lino 
of a song written to the melody ** All joy to great Caesar,” bar the 4th, 
the modulation is from D minor to C major; and the effect, which at first 
surprises from being so uncommon, is pleasing. In the second bar of 
PcrgolesPs **Stal)atMatcr,” [Do this end the account of Palestrimds **Stahat 
MateF* ff*om Burney above, intend the same thing, with the mistake tf a 
name?^ thc/undaineiital base moves diatonically, from F to £ Aw’s 
Encyelop^ 'Art. Fondamentale, 

It great composers knew what they meant in these musical curiorities, 
it would be charity to let somebody hear it on a perfect instrument. It 
ceruinly must make some differencci whether wc hear that or something 
else. 
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alarmed with hearing it dinned into his ears * You will never be 
able to modulate into an unlimited number of keys in succession/ 
Suppose it true,—Cfl/i you ? or can anybody else, except a 
violist if he knows how ? The objection is an amusing instance 
of arguing beside the mark. The objectors say, * You will 
never be able to modulate perfectly into an unlimited number of 
keys in succession; look at us, how we modulate into them all 
^imperfectly,^ If anybody likes the imperfect modulation, they 
are welcome to it; but let that be no reason why other people 
should not try how far they can carry the perfect. The weak¬ 
ness is in attributing an outrageous degree of importance to 
modulation into an unlimited number of keys in succession. 
Who cares for modulation into an unlimited number of keys in 
succession ? If anybody wants it, let him try it on a common 
guitar where the errors are divided equally among the whole,— 
or try it on any other instrument, where they are divided 
differently,—or else, as a teriium quid^ content himself with as 
much successive modulation as anybody can make correctly, 
and wait till they can make more. But after all, what is the 
comparative importance of the thing at all? Does it make all 
music? does it make half of it? does it make a fraction of 
almost any assignable magnitude ? does it at all events amount 
to such a fraction, that becaus'e it is not at once attained to, 
all progress in other directions must be stayed ? 

The world will not stand still for the next hundred years, 
despite the Majesty of all the Russius; and in small things or 
great, the spirit is the same. There is here wherewithal to re¬ 
volutionize the fiddlers, if among the myriads of men whose 
lives are given to catgut, one can be found of energy enough to 
be the propagandisie. 


Art. VI.—1. Second IJeport from the Select Committee on Public 
Documents, with the Minutes of Evidence, Parliamentary Paper. 
Session of 18.S3. 

2. Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies, Compiled from Official Returns. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

JF any evidence were wanting of the rate of progression in 
matters of Reform, which might be anticipated for the future 
from the course of present proceedings, the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Documents would supply the deficiency. 

The Committee sat eight days, and examined nyie witnesses 
upon the inquiry * of the best means of affording to the members 
' of the House information to be derived from Public DocumentSi 
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with a view to economy, facility of access, and clearness of 

arrangement/ 

The undertaking was one of great magnitude, and its im¬ 
portance in relation to the future work of legislation scarcely to 
be exceeded. It was, however, dismissed after the above brief 
sitting, and upon the evidence of the few witnesses examined. 

Of the nine witnesses, only two, Mr. M‘Culloch the author 
of the Commercial Dictionary, and Dr. Bowring, were examined 
as to the objects, nature, and extent of statistical inquiries, and 
the means of executing them. In the whole Report there is no 
inquiry concerning the means now adopted, its deficiencies, and 
whether the present machinery might in any manner be improved. 
Another witness, Mr. Brand, Cleik for Colonial Accounts in the 
Treasury, is indeed examined about the progress of the new 
attempt to procure accurate financial returns from the different 
colonies;—but that is all. Of the remaining six witnesses, four 
are examined on the mode and cost of printing only; while the 
two others, the Speaker, and Mr. Bull, Clerk of the Journals, are 
called to show the inutility of printing what are now called the 
Journals. The four witnesses abovementioned are Mr. Han¬ 
sard and Mr. Clowes the printers, Mr. Sisson a parliamentary 
agent, and Mr. Church the Comptroller of the Stationery 
Department. 

But the most remarkable part of the Report, is its meagreness 
in some particulars, and its assumptions in others. 

In four and a half widely-printed pages, the vAiole subject is 
discussed under the several heads of Finance, Trade and Navi¬ 
gation, Home Department, Colonies, Foreign Department,*-* 
and closes with, a few statements on the cost of Parliamentary 
printing, and the expense and uselessness of giving to each 
member of the House a copy of the Journals extending to 120 
folio volumes. 

First and at the outset, the Report adverts to another work 
cited at the head of this Article, lately presented to the House 
by the Board of Trade ; on which, without examining anybody 
who has skill to understand and detect the defects of such a work, 
and without going into its varied details in order step by step to 
trace their defects and cause andnnode of remedying them, the 
Committee state, in the largeness and generafity of official 
phraseology, that * Great advantage may be derived by consult¬ 
ing this volume for the details contained in it, more especially 
with respect to commercial statistics, on which ample informa¬ 
tion is afforded, comprising the values and quantities of goods 
and the changes in the rates of duty/ 

It might be held, without a fallacy, that if such a work were 
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by itself to constitute in any particular an authority, it would 
be better that it should be burnt. As a specimen of the utmost 
reach of the efforts of the government to obtain statistical in¬ 
formation, it is valuable. Its value consists in telling the 
deficiency that exists. 

The book is a collection of dry tables, without explanation ; 
which if complete, might be useful to persons accustomed to 
consider such documents, but which must be pregnant with 
confusion to all other persons. 

Moreover it is deficient in arrangement. In short, it can 
only be regarded as a brochure of abstracts of former papers 
from time to time issued on particular branches of statistics, 
and incomplete like the originals. 

Now the value of all statistics consists in their universality. 
It were as reasonable to omit sundry data in a mathematical 
problem, as to omit any portion of the facts. 

Mr. Porter the laborious compiler of this production, and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson the supposed author of the undertaking, 
are entitled to great praise for their respective shares in the 
work ; but though all praise be due to them for doing all they 
could with their materials, the work itself must not also in 
gratitude be presumed to be an excellent work. 

The Report goes on to say that on other subjects, such as 
population, taxation, and colonial statistics, much is to be found, 
but owing to the want of sufficient information, existing in the 
different departments whence it must necessarily be furnished 
to the Board of Trade, the means do not exist of affording all 
the details that are desirable. This statement is a mere as¬ 
sumption of the Committee, at least so far as anything to the 
contrary appears in the evidence. There is nothing to show 
why the different departments have not the information. ■ 

However, they recommend that the department lately formed 
at the Board of Trade should be extended, and that an estimate 
should be presented to parliament of the sum necessary for 
procuring and arranging the information required; and then 
by a circular argument, they report that the return ought, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to be obtained from the different 
departments, and arranged by the statistical department. 

What the House required was, to know by what particular 
machinery all this was to be done,—the cheapest and best way; 
and here the Report wholly fails. 

There are, it appears from the evidence of Mr. M'Culloch 
and Dr. Bowring, no means existing for procuring much of the 
information; and of the plans recommended by the;ie gentlemen 
nothing is said at all. They do indeed recommend that the 
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volume or volumes presented to parliament should be under 
the heads of finance and others as above-mentioned; and as 
the recommendations are brief, they will be here given. 

' I. jRnance.—The Finance Accounts annually presented to Parlia¬ 
ment, are prepared in pursuance of the 4-2 Geo. III. c. 70. That Act 
describes the nature of the Accounts to be presented, but prescribes 
no specific form.’ 

' The present form was adopted in pursuance of the Report of a 
Committee which sat in 1822.' 

' These annual Finance Accounts give a correct and full picture 
of the state of the Public Revenue and Expenditure for the year. 
They contain, however, no Table by which the items of Income and 
Expenditure are compared with the similar items of former years. 
Vour Committee are aware that such information exists in separate 
Papers printed by Order of The House, and more particularly in the 
Reports of the Finance Committee of 1828; but they consider it 
would be of advantage that comparative Tables, not only of the Re¬ 
venue and Expenditure, but also of the different Heads of Expenditure 
and Receipt, should be prepared under the direction of the Tresisury, 
and should form part of the Statistical Volume to be laid before The 
House in the next Session of Parliament.* 

' II. Trade and Navigation. — The Accounts combined in the 
Volume printed un<lcr the directions of the Board of Trade exhibit a 
very detailed and elaborate Statement of our Commerce for the last 
twelve years. There appears little to desire in these Accounts under 
the heads of Quantity and Value, but much remains to be done under 
the heads of Prices. The statements of Mr. M’Culloch on this subject 
are deserving of every attention, and the difRcultics experienced by 
that gentleman and Mr. Marshall prove the urgent necessity of further 
measures for ascertaining and recording prices.’ 

* JIl. Home Department ,—Very important information may be ob¬ 
tained hereafter through the means of the Home Department. Popu¬ 
lation, Jurisprudence, Crime and Punislnnent, superticies and quantity 
of Land in arable or pasture, Education, with many other most essen¬ 
tial branches, will come under this department. On the subject of 
Population, great labour has been bestowed by Mr. Rickman, and 
much light has been thrown by him upon the details, never before 
alluded to ; but even so intelligent an inquirer must fall short of ob¬ 
taining the results he would desire, while the instruments he employs 
are of so imperfect a kind. It is in those questions especially that the 
necessary machinery is wanting. In a country where there is no 
general register of births, and where there is no officer charged with 
procuring accurate and regular information, much uncertainty must 
prevail, ft appeared last year, that in the returns made for the pur¬ 
pose of the Census, that even in the number of houses, miscalculations 
to the extent of JO and 20 j)er cent were made by the borough and 
parish officers. There is not. Your Committee would observe, any 
precision to be obtained on subjects of this nature, unless the officers 
charged with making returns are bound to do so at short intervals^ 
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and thus acquire a habit ahd facility in obtaining the necessary data. 
A register of birthSj marriages, and deaths, with a summary, made 
annually, would give more certain information than any return of 
numbers made at the intervals of ten years.* 

' The Volumes relating to Crime and Punishment, being drawn 
from official sources, are kept to be relied upon with some confidence. 
But upon this, as upon nearly every other branch of the subject, it 
would be of great importance to the Legislature to give the dates of 
any Laws which altered the mode of prosecution, or the nature of 
the punishment of oflFences.’ 

' With respect to the quantity of acres in arable, pasture, wood, 
&c. every thing remains to be done; but the difficulty chietly 
consists in making a beginning, and teaching tlic officers, by whom 
the returns shall be made, the value of correct and periodical 
returns.* 

' With respect to the Poor, a very elaborate Volume was presented 
in 1802, but has not since been renewed. A Form should be framed 
fur that purpose* The inquiries lately set on foot might enable the 
Department concerned to draw up a most useful form of Tables on this 
subjeot/ 

' IV. Colonies ,—It appears from the Minutes of the Lords of the 
Treasury, printed in the Appendix, as well as from the examination of 
a Gentleman of the Treasury, that instructions have been given to 
furnish Statements of the Colonial Expenditure; and some lleturns 
have in consequence been received, aud arc printed in the volume pre- 
sented to Parliament from the Board of Trade/ 

' Much yet remains to be done on this subject; but the work 
having commenced, it may be hoped that every year will bring with it 
an improvement in the fulness and accuracy of the Volumes &om the 
Colonies/ 

‘ Your Committee would therefore only recommend that a vigilant 
attention should be ])aid to this subject, and that a Comparative 
Account be given of the Statistics of the Colonies, from the first 
year in which correct Returns can be obtained, with those of the current 
year.* 

^ ‘ V. Fordgn Department, —Instructions should be given to our Mi¬ 
nisters and Consuls abroad, to transmit, besides the information intended 
specially for the Government, all documents of a public nature, with 
respect to the Finances, Establishments, Trade and Produce of Foreign 
Countries. The Secretary of State would of course exercise his discre¬ 
tion with respect to the publication of any Documents so transmitted. 
But in regard to those Countries which have the advantcige of repre¬ 
sentative Governments little- difficulty could be felt, publicity being a 
condition of all such Governments. Your Committee arc persuaded that 
a judicious selection from the information thus obtained would be of the 
highest value. Where Works of value on Statistical subjects are pub¬ 
lished in foreign Countries, of too voluminous a nature to be contained 
in. any Returns presented to Parliament, the Works themselves should 
be placed in a Statistical Library at the Board of Trade, and in the 
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Library of this House—Prefixed to the Tables from each of the Depart¬ 
ments mentioned, might be given Remarks serving to explain a’hy 
variation, and to make the whole more clear and intelligible. These 
Remarks, or Prefaces, should be signed by proper Officers of the respective 
departments.*—p. 4. 

The present Report abundantly shows the consec|uences of 
confining the attention to a narrow view. It was plain that the 
whole field of information now collected for the service of the 
Legislature came within the scope of this inquiry ; and the first 
and simplest mode of proceeding would have been to ascertain, 
the manner of recording information in the several departments 
of the Public Service, and how information suddenly required 
by the Legislature is to be obtained. 

As a prelude to either section of the investigation, it was 
necessaiy to learn in the first instance what had been done by 
former Committees, by the legislature, or by the government. 

This would have brought under its view the Reports of 
Commissioners appointed to investigate the Public Accounts of 
this country, and of some others which have been recently 
obtained; and in all these documents though voluminous, 
there is much information which would have enabled the 
Committee to point their questions to the proper objects. Having 
thus ascertained the present state of information on this subject, 
they might have proceeded to the several departments, and by 
means of subordinate Committees have learnt bow all ordinary 
information is recorded, and then the mode of obtaining inform¬ 
ation by single members of the House ; the facility of examin¬ 
ing the Returns in the Library and elsewhere, might have 
formed the close of their preliminary inquiry. This portion of 
the question is not the least important. A member moves, 
without notice or with notice to the member of the government 
from whose department the information will be obtained. If 
he see no objection, he consents,—the Return is moved for and 
obtained ; it is called for from tbe department, and being made, 
it is then, without notice, ordered to be printed. Now it has 
happened, that a member of the government disliking the 
measure in support of which the menmer is seeking information, 
will consent, knowing that the information is useless when 
obtained; and this is done in order to gain all the time which it 
will require to make the return; and when the return is made, 
it is incomplete or unauthentic; or if voluminous, arranged in 
so many different ways,—some returns giving more, some less 
information,—that no summary result can be drawn from it. 
All this might be shown b^ example; but dll this is now left 
in generality hf tbe Committee. 
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As a beginning, tbe Committee might have attempted a 
sutnmary of all the Returns made to the House in any one 
Session,—arranging these Returns according to their subjectSi 
and passing the whole in review in the manner of a catalogue 
rauonnie. This clinical method of investigation, as it would 
have placed their conclusions beyond question, would have been 
more instructive to the House. The requisites of a new plan 
would also have suggested themselves. 

There is a curious specimen of this kind of Return, just 
delivered to the members. It is the Return moved for by Mr. 
Wilks of the proceedings of the Courts of Requests in the 
metropolis. Every one of these Returns differs from the rest, 
and the whole is printed probably before the House has detected 
the defect. It is the same in almost every case. All the cost, 
even to the printing, is incurred; all the time, even extending to 
a year and upwards, is lost; and the information obtained at so 
great cost is finally found to be worthless. 

There should be a Committee of Returns which should 
report to the House, whether the information is or is not already 
in its possession, where it is to be obtained, and whether or not 
it should not be made in a more extended form than may suit 
the partial objects of the member. To ascertain this, and 
expose the moving for return^ to some check, some days 
notice of the motion for a return should be given in terms; 
and when the return is obtained, similar notice before it is 
printed. 

But the state of information may be very good, and the 
information useless; there must be division and sub-division of 
labour in the House, as in all other places. This same inquiry 
is the result of the want of it. Were the House divided into 
Committees, the information connected with their respective 
subjects would naturally be collected into separate heaps; and 
as the subjects became better understood, the deficiency and 
the meaqs nf supplying it would be discovered with no loss 
of time. 

During the last three Sessions, nearly thirty thick volumes 
have been printed of matters relating to Ireland, and as many 
more relating to the East India Company. There is inform¬ 
ation in greater abundance, than the disposition or the energy 
to delve and dig into it. Thus it would have occupied a dozen 
Committees a hundred days and more, to have investigated 
each subject in all its complicated relations. 

Tbe members of this committee consisted of twenty-one 
persons, of whom five were a quorum. If they had been divided 
into seven committees, the task would have been better done. 
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However the following was the course of their proceedings* 
They were appointed on the 8th of February ; they sat on the 
25th, and on the 26th of the same month; again on the 1st of 
March, on the 6th, then on the 18th j and a fong interval then 
follows^ at the close of which they sat on the 2rst and 31st of 
May, and a^ain after another long interval on the 30th of July. 
The report is signed on the 23rd of August, 1833. 

Such labours could not but produce a meagre Report. The 
committee could never have been hearty in the business. It 
may be they were employed elsewhere on matters as important; 
but it were better, in most cases, to give all enei^y and labour 
to one thing than a distracted attention to many; a trite 
observation, but so uniformly disregarded by the British legis¬ 
lature, that it needs must be repeated. 

The plan suggested by Dr. Bowring is, that the statistical 
department should be divided into six branches, subject to such 
modifications as experience might point out. 1. Financial* 
2. Commercial, 3. Educational. 4. Jurisprudential. 5. Pub¬ 
lic Works. 6. Public Opinion. And that it should be one of 
the earliest objects to obtain from foreign* countries, by 
exchange or otherwise, the public and official documents 
furnishing the best sources of information. 

The following is an abridged analysis of his plan.-— 

' I. Financial Branch .—Sources of information :—the Budgets of 
different countries; Reports of Ministers; Legislative Discussions.— 
1st. Revenues; Systeuj^s of Taxation; Modes of Collection. 2nd. Ex- 
|)enditurc; Army» Gendarmerie, Militia, National Guards, Landwehrs; 
Navy, Marines, &c.; Church and Judicial Establishments; Foreign 
and Home Expenditure; of different Countries# 3d. Systems 

of I^iblic Accounts/ 

* IF. Connnercial Branch. —A'series of Questions should be forwarded 
to all Consular, (joloniul, and other appropriate Agents, from whom 
regular periodical Returns should be required. There are few com¬ 
mercial countries now which do not publish their Custom-house Reports, 
their Tariffs, and I'radc Regulations. The Statistical Department 
would arrange them iu the most accessible manner. Of our own Import 
and Export Trade, a general Return to Parliament should be annually 
made, under an imnruved classification, and in order to prevent the con¬ 
stant and costly demand for separate and isolated Documents, which 
are frequently obtained fur a specific purpose, and leave an erroneous 
general impression. 1'he French Tableau general du Commerce de 
la France nvec ses Colonies, et les Puissances Etrang^rcs, pendant 
I’annee 1831,' is an instance of great progress made in the perfecting 
a public document. This volume, laid before the Chambers, by the 
F^nch Custom-house, is publicly sold (as all such doaimcnts should be) 
'for a sum suflicieut to cover the expense of printing.' 
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* The Cotnmercial Branch might be subdivided into,—Foreign 
Commerce.—2° Colonial and Fisheries.—3*^ Home Trade.* 

* The Documents which ought primarily to be collected^ apmar tome 
to be,— a. Returns of the Exports and Imports of different Countries. 

Commercial Codes and Laws, Ordonnances and Regulations, c. Ta¬ 
riffs of all Countries, Premiums and Drawbacks, Bonding System, 
Custom House Seizures, d. Weights, Measures and Monies, to be 
arranged under general comparative Tables, Exchanges, &c. e. Ship* 
ping Returns: Tonnage and Men, f Colonial Iradc: Intercolonial 
and with Mother Country, g. Fisheries; Whale, Cod, and Coast or 
Fresh Fisheries.* 

* Under the investigations as to Home Trade, come the important 
inquiries as to— a. Cost of Production, b. Rate of Wages, c. Internal 
Communications.' 

* The Commercial Branch might be organized in a very satisfactory 
manner, and without any considerable delay. The transfer of com¬ 
mercial information through the mercantile world is incessant; and the 
great object to accomplish, is its centralization and fit arrangement.* 

* HI. Kdncalwnnl Itranch *—The Reports of Ministers of Public 
Instruction in different jiarts of the world,—of Societies devoted to the 
furtherance of education,—the periodical literature devoted to the same 
purposes,—the Statutes and proceedings of Universities and public 
Schools,—and, generally, that mass of official and published information 
which almost every country in Europe and America could now be made 
to contribute, would only require fit arrangement for most useful appli¬ 
cation.’ 

‘ Some of the subdivisions to which this Branch might be subjected 
are,—Public Instruction from Governments,—2^' from Societies,— 

from Charitable Foundations,—4'* from Voluntary Associations.— 
n. Universities. 6. Colleges, c. Public Schoofs. rf. Normal Schools, 
for the instruction of Masters, e. Day Schools, f Sunday Schools, 
g. Adult Schools. //. Infant Schools, z. Schools Arts. k. Schools 
for Military, Naval, Diplomatic or other Official Instruction. /. Domes¬ 
tic Instruction, m, Reading Societies, ambulatory Libraries,' &c. 

Mechanics' Institutes, &c.—5^ Population Returns.—6^ Legislation 
on matters of Public Instruction.’ 

* IV, Jurispradeniial Branch, — On this subject should be col¬ 
lected the Reports of Ministers of Justice,—of Prison and Mendicity 
Societies,—local Statistics (such as those published by the Prefect of the 
Seine); some of those by the Tot Nut van’t Algemeen ** of Holland, 
on PaU))Gi* Colonies,—Reports on Police, on Crime and Punishment, 
and, generally, on Penal Legislation in different countries.—Ist. Con¬ 
stitutional Codes.—2d, Civil Codes.—3d. Criminal Codes.—4th. Pro¬ 
cedure Codes: —Game and Forest Laws, b. Municipal Laws, 
c. Sanatory Laws; Public Health, &c. rf. Laws for registration of 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, Transfer of Property^ &c.—/ith.* Police.— 
6’th. Statistics of Crime and Punishment.—cr. Prison Buildings; Peni¬ 
tentiaries; Houses of Correction, b, Bagnes; Gallies; Hulks'; Penal 
Settlements, c. Prison Discipline.~rtu. Mendicity; Poor Laws j 
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Pauper Colonies.—'8th. Public Charities.—9th. legislative Tactics.— 

а. Places of Meeting; 6. Hours of Meeting; c. Order and Manner of 
Proceeding; rf. Laws of Debate; c. Committees; Reporting; g. Ac¬ 
commodation for the Public.’ 

'V. Public fVorks Branch, —1st. Communicationsa. Roads. 

б. Canals, c- Bridges, d. Turnpikes, e. Tolls, f Ferries,—2d. Public 
Buildingsn. Public Monuments, b. Churches and Chapels, c. Hos¬ 
pitals. d. Cemeteries, e. Abattoirs.—3d. Surveys.—4th. Public 
Walks. 

' These objects are susceptible of being considerably extended in 
number; I have mentioned only some of the more prominent: every 
one of them opens a wide held of inquiry^ and on every one of them a 
large mass of information is accessible.* 

‘VI, Public Opinion Branch ,—-I consider this a very important 
Branch, To collect and arrange the expression of Public Opinion under 
the different appropriate lieads^ and to preserve for t!ie purpose of legis¬ 
lation and future utility all those suggestions which^ at present, are 
local and transitory, a Rc{)ort was daily mfide to the late Prime Minister 
of France, of the opinions of the Newspa;)ers on all topics of public 
interest. In a Statistical Department, all Newspapers sliould be 
brought together, which afford any means of instruction. Their facts 
should be distributed to the diderent branches they concern; their 
opinions should be collected and arranged in the Public Opinion Branch. 
I know of no Government which is not, in some way or other, occupied 
in ascertaining the state of the p^ublic mind; but the steps taken are, 
for the most part, rude and imperfect, though the elements might be 
easily organized, and made, in the highest degree, instructive.’ 

‘ Among the means of information, debates and proceedings of the 
Legislatures of different Countries take a prominent position. An inter¬ 
change of Documents between the Britisli House of Commons and the 
Chamber of Deputies of France has, I believe, been finally settled. In 
the course of the lust fortnight, the Grand Referendary of the Chamber 
of Peers of France has written to the Lord Chancellor of England, pro¬ 
posing a similar interchange. It would be a great step in the process 
of civilization, if such arrangements could be generally made, and the 
transfer of Public Documents placed beyond the influences of peace or 
war.* 

'As to the personal machinery for giving execution and effect to these 
sug^stions, it appears to me there should be one general or directing 
head, and that every branch should be placed under the charge of an 
individual, whose attention had l)cen particularly devoted to the study 
of that branch.*—Evidence of Dr. Bowring^ p. 57. 

Mr. M'Cqlloch makes the following suggestions :— 

‘ 225. You have stated how very difficult the means of information 
are at present, for the purpose of compiling good statistical tables, will 
you have the goodness to state whether you can suggest any means of 
remedying those defects ?—--There might m various methods suggested, 
4 >rremedying the defects to which I have alluded. It occurs to me^ if 
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I may be allowed to take tbc liberty to mention it, that the best method 
would be to establish a Hoard of Statistics in London, somewhat like 
the Boards established in the Netherlands, Prussia, Bavaria, and most 
of the German States; I would next suggest, that that Board should 
have agents resident in some of the principal manufacturing towns, for 
example, in JManchestcr, Leeds, Glasgow, Birmingham, and perhaps 
one or two other places; tliat the Board sliould correspond with those 
agents, and make them transmit to it detailed accounts of the state of 
the poor, of the variations of wages and prices, and of all the improve¬ 
ments and changes that occur in manufacturing industry. It would be 
the duty of the Board to collect information of all'sorts about statistics, 
both British and Foreign, wherever it could be found; to digest and 
publish that information, to assist in getting the censuses correctly 
taken, and, in short, in getting every sort of information that might 
be necessary for the elucidation of the great questions with resj)ect 
to national policy, that are coming before Parliament and the 
country.* 

You conceive, tlien, that if a Board of this kind were estab¬ 
lished, having agents in perhaps live or six great towns, it would be 
sullicient to procure the necessary infoi niatiou —I think that a Board 
of that sort, provided it liud regular agents in some of the principal 
manufacturing to\yjs, and that l*ar!iai«cnt ordered such papers to be 
supplied to it as might he necessary, and sUch infurmatiou to he 
communicated to it by public functionaries at home and iibroad as it 
inigbt deem desirable, might be rite means of furnishing the 
public M’ith a vast body of inforuialiou of the highest value and im- 
pftrtance.* . 

^ 22.0. Ill what way do you supjto&c that residents in live or six 
towns would he adequate for the purpose; ought not the residents to 
have correspondents established all over the country ?—There is as much 
mischief in overdoing tlie thing as in underdoing it/ 

* 22(). If you arc to have tlse Statistics of all parts of the country, 
how can you ])ossibly dispense with correspondents in llic Soutli us well 
as in the North >—I should not object to having more ; but I think 
that there might be means found, by a])plications to people connected 
M-ith the public service in the dillerciit counties, to get pretty accurate 
accounts of the state of agriculture, and of the agricultural class ; but 
with respect to the large manufaeturiiig towns, where the classes of 
workmen are so various, and the businesses in which they are engaged 
so very different, it would be rccjuisitc to have a resident agent, a man 
well versed jn statistical inquiries, who should be constantly upon 
the spot, and whose whole business it should be to inquire into every 
fact affecting the industry of those towns and the condition of the 
people. If I had half a do^cn CIclands, as residents, I think I 
should speedily get fifty times more information about the coudition 
of the people and the progress of industry than it is now possible t(» 
obtain/ 

‘ 227. Would you not be able to get good informatitui as lo six 
towns, but no more?—That w’ould give me a pretty complete notion 
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of tlic state of manufactures and of the manufacturing population; and 
as to the state of agriculture and of the agricultural populatioUj I could 
get that from official persons cnipJoyod in the counties/ 

'228. Might not intelligent persons sent through the agricultural 
and manufacturing districts obtain good information upon the subject ? 
—I consider the sending out of deputations as being, generally speaking, 
of very little use ; persons are shy about communicating information to 
them; and besitles, neither the persons sent out, nor the Govcrnnicnt 
by wliieli they arc sent, may be aware of many circumstances that 
ought to be inquired into, and that would Ik 3 communicated by a 
resident agent, I am therefore clearly of opinion that you should have 
residents in the great manufacturing towns, M’bose whole and entire 
business it sliould be to seek out, digest, and communicate information 
t(» the Board of Statistics; and such residents would have plenty of 
work oil their hands/ 

^ 22;). If there was a jierson sent from such a deputation as tliat 
alluded to, would pcojilc uot be equally willing to give liiin in- 
formati*)!! as a ])crsou resident upon the spot ?—A person resident upon 
the sj)ot would he acquainted with twenty persons f(»r one that the 
other would be; and he would know every channel through which 
fiiformatioii can be obtained, and would be able to compare and correct 
(»ne statement by another; but if you send a deputation, you must send 
letters with them, introducing them to different individuals, from 
Avhom they will iu most cases be obliged to take their information ; but 
a clover agent, living upon tlfc spot, would Ik; able to acquire his 
information from a variety of sources, and would be far less liable to be 
imj)(»sed upon and misled/ 

* But then you must have an individual in every place, must 
you not?—No; it would be to no purpose to inquire so minutely 
as to the state of the population in the smaller towns; I would bo 
satisfied if I knew its condition in tlic towns that arc tl*e great seats 
of the cotton, wpolieii, iron, linen, silk, &c. manufactures; I should 
learn tlic state of agriculture and of the agriculturalists from other 
sources/ 

‘ 281. Docs it not seem to you that it may be very possible that two 
or three large towns may be on the increase, and yet that other tou’iis 
may be sinking, and has not that liccn the fact in the last twenty years 
ill Manchester, for instance ?—I have only taken the liberty of stating 
what M'ould satisfy me: I should not certainly object to your 
having fifty of those agents if you would not grudge their expense; tlio 
more tlic belter/ 

‘ 282. Your notion is, that having not more than ten agents at the 
principal towns, you would obtain information sufficient to form a 
jirctty accurate opinion of the state of mainifactiiros ?—Prccist'Iy : you 
would then have moans of obtaining aiuairato inforniatiou, which you 
have not at this moment .’—Kouhnee of John IL M^CnUocht p- 25. 

Ill another place, in answer to a question, whether by send¬ 
ing instructions to different parish officers throughout England 
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annually to return the number of schools, and the average 
number of scholars,, it would be easy to attain the requisite 
information, he answers, * I think it would, provided you paid 
them for the trouble, and not otherwise,’ This is in truth at 
the bottom of much of the defects of the present system. 
Unpaid labour, is usually unskilled labour and irresponsibility. 
The rest of Mr. M'Culloch’s evidence is much to the purpose, 
though it appears he had not given the subject consideration 
with reference to the formation of any specific plan. 

It would seem confessed on all hands, that we are far behind 
other countries in Europe and America, in statistical matters. 
There has been too much boast of excellence, to admit of pains¬ 
taking investigation into defects ; nor is there great probability, 
since the evilhas been discovered, of a very satisfactory settlement 
of the question, until our statesmen shall know the ends of 
government and be better versed in the science of working out 
the means. There is no beginning, middle, or end in the 
present plan; nor will it dovetail with old practices or new 
theories. It should be reviewed by Iladicals-in-earnest, for it is 
at the root of improvement in legislation. 

Everybody must have observed at times the confident asser¬ 
tion of facts in the House, and the as confident denial, and 
the bending to and fro of the temper of the audience according 
as the last fact was more or less stoutly vociferated. Matters 
in Parliament are decided upon evidence which in our money¬ 
computing jurisdictions would not hold as proof in the most 
trifling matter. Now this is the object to be accomplished by 
statistics,—the proof of what is—of the whole and every part— 
all the data of the entire problem. It comprehends all tlie 
machinery of the Eritish government, general and local, the 
condition of every class, the operation of the laws, the 
whole social state of the people; and the omission of any one 
class of particulars may vitiate the entire collection. 

When the fortunes of millions are to be determined by the 
decision of the great national tribunal, shall less pains be taken 
to ascertain the facts upon which the decision is founded, than 
would be employed in an ordinary Court of .lustice on the 
fortunes of one ? 

At the close of Dr. Bowring’s suggestions, he speaks of 
means whereby the government may be put in possession 
of the public opinion, and in another part, of the importance 
of enlightening the public mind. 

Occasion might hereon be taken to show, that but for the 
Tax on Knowledge,—the Newspaper Duly,—tlicre would be 
papers suited to every class, and to all trades and interests, which 
. n 2 
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would gather together the information proper to each; and 
being of course swayed by the prejudices of their particular 
readers, the signs of public opinion would be apparent. 

It is impossible to close this paper, without expressing the 
apprehensions which must be felt by every one, who reflecting 
upon the universal accumulation of neglected evils, perceives 
with how little wisdom, or energy, or connectedness, or under¬ 
standing of Reform as a whole, the men charged with the 
work of reformation have gone about their task. Truly this is 
not the time for pleasure-seeking, or mere routine work ; and 
every man who does not feel he has a peculiar vocation to public 
life, and is not willing to sacrifice all to its demands, ought 
forthwith to abandon it, even though he call himself a Radical. 


Art. —Sermons on the Principles of Mornlihj inculcated in the 

Holy Scripttires, ami their Application to the present Condition of 
Society. Hy W. J. Fox.—London. Charles Fox; Paternoster 
Row. 1833. 

^^IlfS is a volume to refresh, gladden, and elevate the human 
heart. Faith in God and trust in man; fervent piety exem¬ 
plified in active and enlightenfbd benevolence; exalted concep¬ 
tions of tlie divine chuiacter, superintendence, and dispensa¬ 
tions, suggesting and sustaining the most cheering views of 
mans nature, relations, duties, expectations, and destiny, aie 
here illustrated, enforced, inspired. It is ' a book to make 
man look up to heaven, and derive from heaven feelings which 
exalt Jiis nature and bless his species.^ 

Here there is nothing narrow or sectarian. The Deity 
is lepresented as the beneficent parent of the human race, super- 
inteiuling for each individual, and for the whole mass, a vast 
plan of happiness, and working out that plan by many instru¬ 
ments and agencies, that of evil among the rest. All the 
individuals of all the families of all the people of the wide earth 
arc represented as brethren ; and this beautiful and magnificent 
woild as the inheritance winch is given them to enjoy in com¬ 
mon. And morality and religion are guides to point out the 
safe and pleasant places; safe and pleasant for one and 
for all; safe and pleasant to-day, and tomorrow, and for 
ever.’ And these safe and pleasant places will at last be 
found by alt, and be free to all; and notwithstanding his 
present ignoiance, viciousness, and wretchedness, man will yet 
!><■ happy ; happy not only in that purer and brighter world for 
which the chiistian is ever hoping and preparing, but happy 
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even in this world; happy in himself, happy in his fellow 
men; happy in himself, by witnessing and promoting the happi¬ 
ness of his fellows. This, whatever the text, is uniformly the 
doctrine of the sermon: while the object of each is, more 
or .less directly, to trace out the principles to be followed, 
the feelings to be cherished, the actions to be done or left 
undone, for working out this consummation ; and to show, for 
this purpose, how such principles, feelings, and actions must 
be made to bear upon individual conduct now, the world being 
what it now is, and more especially (he world in our own age 
and country,—the religious, the moral, the intellectual, and the 
political world. And to the furtherance of this grand consum¬ 
mation, every thing and every event is represented as conse¬ 
crated ; so that there is not an element or an object in material 
nature, not a science or an art, not an event in history, not a 
condition of society, not an intellect or faculty of intelligence, 
but may be regarded as having a mission—-and that a divine 
one—foi' the accomplishment of some portion of this all- 
comprehensive plan of Providence. 

Habitually to feel ibis, and uniformly to act in accordance 
with this feeling, is to have, and to live under, the influence of 
the true spirit of the Christian religion. To believe that nuiu 
is capable of imbibing this spirit, and of uniformly acting under 
its influence, is to honour and exalt human nature ; and this is 
what Christianity has done, and what it is tlie grand object of 
this expounder of Christianity to show it is * worthy of all 
acceptation^ for having donq. And in conformity with this 
purpose, truths in harmony witli this spirit, new, startling, 
repulsive as they may appear to the ordinary professors 
of Christianity, are stated with a ])lainness which imiplies a high 
degree of moral courage, and enforced with an eloquence which 
has its source in a deep and exquisite sense of moral beauty. 
Errors, prejudices, institutions, pursuits, not in harmony with 
it, yet consecrated by education, and by what has passed for 
morality and religion, are attacked with a fearlessness wliich 
might be deemed rashness, but for the skill which points and 
directs the shafts. In the accomplishment of this great object 
of the preacher, which is pursued throughout with a singleness 
of purpose truly extraordinary, profound and comprehensive 
views at one time are largely developed, and at another con¬ 
tained in a brief aphorism; delicate distinctions and accurate 
discriminations are* exhibited in, and made the more iiislructive 
and striking by, antithesis and contrast; while sometimes a 
chaia of acute and logical reasoning precedes or accompanies 
find sustains a passionate burst of eloquence. It is manifest 
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that no pains have been taken to polisli and adorn tlie style, 
tliat Die words flow spontaiieously, that metaphors come un¬ 
bidden to give jjowerful and felicitous expression to strong and 
beautiful ideas; yet the language is always clear, often s[)ark- 
ling, sometimes fervid, and occasionally bright and beautiful 
as the happiest imagery and diction of poetry. Ever and 
auou iiKlcod there hursts forth a magnificent strain of poetry; 
but subdued and devoted to one special service, to fill the heart 
with emotions of exultation, more intense and exquisite than 
can be inspired by meaner victories, for some intellectual or 
moral or social triumph, past or to come, for something won 
from evil for man by philosophy or by religion. 

There are few passages? in these sermons that can be taken 
from their connexion without injury, for the reason just as¬ 
signed, that in gencial there is a rematkablo simplicity and 
singleness of design in each, and that tlieir chief beauty consists 
in the skill and energy with which the varied endowments of 
the author arc made to bear on the accomplishment of that 
design. To carry about a stone as a specimen of a building, is 
an old illustration of the absurdity of attempting to show the 
beauty of a poem or tlie eloquence of an oration by the quota¬ 
tion of detached ])assages. Xn the present case however there 
is no other resource. 

After having shown that according to the spirit of the 
Christian religion, for every individual being, some peculiarity 
of constitution, training, circumstance, ability, and opportunity, 
indicates an individual sphere of action and a personal mission 
of benevolence; and having described the diflerent qualities 
which lit individuals for different s|)heres of usefulness; the 
preacher thus portrays the mission of one class, and the main 
scope and end of religion itself.— 

' And there arc those who have a gentler and more bounded minis¬ 
try, seemingly more limited at least, though in reality with an ex¬ 
pansiveness which may hear it beyond many that are deemed the 
most extensive, and that are the most conspicuous. She who care¬ 
fully and tenderly constructed the little boat of bulrushes in which 
the infant Moses floated safely on the Nile, unknowingly but holily 
contributed her portion towards the splendid triumph of Israel's eman¬ 
cipation from Egyptian bondage. Nor less holy would have been her 
task, nor less divine her mission, had the child's destiny been to feed 
the flocks of Jethro upon the jiasturcs of Midian. From- those to 
whom the^physical safety of the infant human being in its fragility, 
or the soothing of age in its infirmity, is a care, to tliosc who fill 
man's little separate world with order, harmony, and gladness; to 
those who arc as the fire from heaven that was said, in times of old, 
to descend and consume the sacrifice on the altar, and who kindle 
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nnd inspire all lliat is high and holy in human intellect or energy; 
Ihroiigh nil these, woman has her mission too, equal with, though 
varied from that of man, and often full alike of peril and of glory j 
as was theirs who stood by the cross when the disciples lied, and 
came to the scindchre before the disciples stirred.’ 

' The great difficulty of the preacljcr and the moralist, a difficulty 
only to be overcome by the co-operation of those to whom liis ex¬ 
hortations are addressed, is, that men go often either mistake their 
vocation, or deny that they ha\e one at all. This last is the negation 
of the religions principle, wliatcvcr be the jMofc&sed faith and ])ractised 
forms of the individual; a worse negation of it than any form of 
speculative unbelief. There is no religion in him who considers not 
himself as part of a whole, and boutnl to act in relation to that whole. 
It is not religion, without regard of others to think of working out, 
or believing out, our own salvation j that salvation being a fnture 
life of selfish gratification to follow a life of useless inortilieation or 
useless performances here. Religion is the link which binds all 
beings together ; the visible and tlic invisible, the rich and tlie poor, 
the sound-hearted and the brokon-licnrtcd, the ])risoncr and the free. 
If Christ knew his own mission, this is Christianity. W'hy should 1 
not cat, drink, sleep, and live, solely for myself? Why?—because you 
were sent into the W'oild for other an<l belter things. lieeause this 
is not really living for yourself; nor is any thing, but the fullilment 
of the purposes for which God created man u))on the earth. Obliga¬ 
tion is interest—the interest, f. c. that looks high enough, and far 
enough, to see the truth of things. There is no divine reward, /. c. 
there is no real nnd lasting happiness, but in the fiiliilmcnt of our 
appointed work, and that eventually is its own exceeding groat 
reward.’—p. 1^. 

'CbrUtiau morality,’ according to this e.xpoiuidcr of the 
Christian code, is 

'the morality of pliilostqducal utility; that wliloh has for its riiKi 
the production of the greatest happiness of all, and for its result tlic 
highest and most enduring happiness of the iiulivlilual. The principle of 
this morality, which is alike the morality of reason and rc\elution, of 
future blessedness and present usefulness, is laid deep in our very consti¬ 
tution. Its foundation is in the essentials of liuinanity, of iutelligcnt 
existence. It is in the fact that our own highest happiness is^linked wdtli, 
and requires, the consciousness of promoting to the utmost the happiness 
of others. This is the law of happiness, which, if men degrade or violate, 
their pursuit of happiness is only vanity and vexation of spirit. That 
this can and does impart the purest and most enduring satisfaction is alike 
evidenced by the reflections of the philosopher, and the observations of 
experience.*—p. 22. 

' With the progress of reason, the notions of ohligation, duty^ obedience, 
become only tlie enlightened pursuit of happiness, according to those 
laws, material, mental, and moral, in conformity with wliich alone can 
bappiqess be realized. Not vainer was the alchemist's attempt, in 
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iijnoiiint defiance of the laws of nature, to transmute the baser 
metals into gold, than is theirs, wlio, in equal ignorance of the laws 
of mind, attempt to distill happiness from the baser passions and pro¬ 
pensities of our nature.’—p. Qo, 

How important it is that the particular precepts of morality 
should be modified, in difl'erent ages and under different circum¬ 
stances, into accordance with the great piinciple on which mo¬ 
rality itself is founded,—is tints illustrated. 

‘ As virtue is the means of happiness, and as society with all its 
iiisiitutions and diversities of civilization and manners, must largely 
modify the way in wliich hero we can make either ourselves or others 
liappy, there must needs be a corresponding modificalioii of what 
eonstitutos virtue. 'J'hat whicli W'as llie test of goodness to the 
young man in the text would now he hut the demonstration of folly. 

Sejl all that thou ha^t and give to the poor.’* That would have been 
his nol lest way of promoting human happiness, his shrinking from which 
.showed that lie was devoid of the principle of goodness; but the man 
who should do tins now would do only mischief to all parties. He 
would not secure any n.al advantage to the poor, he would exercise 
no moral power over the wealthy, he \Vv)uld only attract the pity 
or the derision of the eiUiie connuunitv. He who loves the 
poor, will now find better ways of serving them and mankind. By 
promoting their education, theiV industry, their personal prudence, 
and their sc'cial rights, he will be following Clirist in what the 
state of society niakes the path of usofulncis. I'his now is virtue, 
'lb make a literal observance of Christ's direction virtue, W'e must 
turn the world Lack again, to liefore the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the promulgation of Christiiuiity, The diflercnt condition of families,— 
for licu>Lholds without slaves ami a dc'sjKitic master, an; a novelty since 
those days; tlic different condition of political society,—for that so many 
of the people bhould liavc a portion in tlic solemn responsibilities and 
wide influences of Icgi'.lation, by representative government, is a novelty 
since those days ; the very different stale of mankind as to knowdedge,— 
for the means of its rapid diffusion, and of the discussion of all its facts 
and principle:;, t. e., tlic eoiK'.cqucmcs of the invention of printing, is 
another novelty sincc.tlio.se days;—thc.so are difFcrences wliicli make 
novelties also in the list of those virtues and vices which powerfully bear 
upon human happiness or misery. I'liey aftlct our opinions and our 
anodes of disseminating them, our actions and their consequences. Free 
inquiiy, the great theological virtue of these limes, could have little 
scope, when tlic divine miracle was seen, and the divine messenger was 
heard. Patriotism could do little more than sometimes draw the sword 
for national independence, 'riie duty of reading was a brief duty when 
the 2 )osscs.sion of a manuscript was almost that of a little fortune- Man 
can now do nothing for his fellow creatures in some eases, where then 
he might have benefited tliem ; much, in many cases where then he 
could do hut little; and perhaps, much more in some, where then he 
gould have done nothing at all/~p. 5Z* 
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When men are left without any clear, distinct, and syste¬ 
matic notion of what constitutes morality,— 

* They may he very conscientious, but conscience is only valuable in 
jiroportion as it is wclLinfonned. Very foolish things, and very wicked 
tilings, arc often done very conscientiously, “ I cannot help thinking/' 
some one may say, ^'that I am quite safe, so long as I am guided by 
the Scripturesand I reply, So you are for if you be guided by 
the Christian Scriptures you will admit tlie summary of duty to be, 
“ Love your ncighbtmr as yourselfand if you do that, you will deem 
it incumbent on you to work out this principle into all the details which 
flow from it in our present state of social existence. It is not enough 
that you arc affectionate and kind-hearted towards your neighbour; 
that you will not personally inflict injury, but do readily every friendly 
office ; all this may be, and yet your love may only be like that of the 
child to the child, in well-meaning ignorance protfering a gratificatioii 
which injures the health both of the giver and the receiver. Such is not 
Christian benevolence, nor therefore Christian duty or morality, or the 
law of the God of Christianity. The promotion of our own and others 
happiness is a wtjrk of intelligence, and nut a blind instinct, or ignorant 
gootl-nature. We must study the principle in tlic details to which it is 
applicable. It is curious that, in a country which has been professedly 
Christian for ages, and where there arc such ample foundations for the 
training of able and learned men, and such large rewards for them, 
and such classic and literary scclusiovs for their pursuits, this task should 
have been most eflicicntly performed by one who is understood to have 
been, to a certain extent at least, an unbeliever. But so it is ; and with 
all our schools and professors, the laic Mr. Bentham was the ablest 
expositor of what is rcMlly Christian morality, the true law of the 
Lord as to social duty, that our country or the world lias yet produced. 
The whole of his writings ai*e proofs and illustrations of the position 
tliat we shall find our own greatest liappiness in the promotion of the 
greatest happiness of others. That is the rationale of loving our 
neighbour as ourself.” It is loving him to some goiid purpose—and 
ourselves too. Had Christian divines done this, they would have been 
better employed than in most of their controversies and commentaries. 
That their labours have taken a diflerent direction shows the need of 
another and greater reformation than any which has yet been 
achieved,'—p. 58. 

In the sermon on ' Blessing the Poor,’ there are some 
admirable directions as to the objects wliich those who are 
really desirous of benefiting the mass of the people should 
keep in view, and particularly a splendid passage on National 
Education. 

The sermon on' Sabbatical Observances’ places in a clear light 
what the true observance of the sabbath is, and shows the real 
ground on which such observance rests. It would be vain to 
recommend anything so reasonable and so truly religious to 
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tlie liypocriteB, bigots, and misbelievers who lately filled the 
country with so much clamour, and half* disposed the legislature 
to convert-the honcficcal institution of* a day of rest and 
recreation into an entrine for conferring new and exclusive 
privileges on the rich, and of inflicting new privations and 
oppressions on the poor; but there are many whose correct 
political, moral, and religious feelings and aims this sermon will 
confirm and strengthen. 

The sixth sermon, entitled Mluman Brotherhood,' is a most 
remarkable production. There are passages in it which exhibit 
a vividness of imagination, an elevation of thought, an intensity 
and truth of feeling, and a sjnrit-stirring eloquence, such as it 
would be not easy to parallel in any ovation of ancient or 
modern times. The text is the declaration of Paul at Athens— 
‘ And hath made of one blood all nations of men and the ser¬ 
mon opens with the following passage.— 

* Had the fact that Paul preached at Athens been mentioned without, 
particulars, how great would have been our curiosity to know how he 
coniluctcd liimsclf who eminently ranks as a philosopher among the 
apf»stles, when Jic stood alone, an apostle among philosophers !... .Nor is 
it to him alone that our interest clings; for, from the dawn of intellect 
and freedom, has Greece been a watch-word in tlic earth. There rose the 
social spirit, to soften and icimc lief chosen race, and shelter, as in a nest, 
her gentleness from the rushing storm of barbarism there liberty first 
built her mountain throne, first called the waves her own, and shouted 
across them a proud defiimec to despotism's handed myriads: there the 
arts and graces danced around humanity, and stored man's home with 
comforts, and strewed his path with roses, and bound his brows with 
myrtle, and fashioned for him the breathing statue, and summoned him 
to temples of snowy marble, and charmed his senses with all forms of 
elegance, and threw over his final sleep their veil of loveliness : thei'c 
■sprang poetry, like their own fabled goddess, mature at once, from the 
teeming Intellect, girt with the arms and armour that defy the assaults of 
time, and subdue the heart of man: there matchless orators gave the 
world a model of ])crfi'ct elocpicncc, the soul the instrument on which 
they played, and every passion of our nature but a tone which the 
master’s touch called forth at pleasure: there lived and taught the 
philosophers of bower and porch, of pride and pleasure, of deep specula¬ 
tion and of useful action, who developed all the acuteness and re¬ 
finement, and cxcursiveness, and energy of mind, and were the 
glory of their country, when their country was the glory of the 
earth.'— j>, 8?. 

After depicting the spectacle which presented itself to the eye 
of the Apostle, and describing the associations and feelings 
which filled and agitated his mind in this ' palace of intellect 
and sanctuary of idolatry/ the preacher thus proceeds.— 
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* Probably no scene of'mental creation wi^ over so enchanting as that 
presented iu a walk througb Athens during its 8i>lciulour. Prom the 
plundered and disjointed fragments of its beauty, our artists draw their 
noblest inspirations; and iu them our country bt)asts a treasure of wliich 
all civili/ed nations may envy the possession. Oh ! to have seen them 
glittering in their own sunshine, in proud liarmony with the temples 
from which they have been torn ; to have passed through those streets 
which were hut long galleries of godlike forms in marble, and ascend that 
Acropolis which was the citadel, not only of their safety, but their fame; 
to have witnessed the living magniticence of their worship, and cs])ecially 
of their festivals ; the gorgeous attire of their priests; the solemn pomp 
of their sacrifices; the interminable variety of their processions; the 
multitudinous concourse of their citizenK; the clouds of fragrant incense 
that alone could obscure their transparent atmosphere; the thrilling 
delight of music resounding from roofs whose beams liad been the masts 
of Persian fleets; the majesty of their theatres, which inspired the sense 
not so much of pleasure us of sublimity ; the agoiiizing excitement of 
their games, and the distribution of those simple prizes of the palm- 
branch, or the crown of olive, pine, or parsley, for which Europe 1ms no 
sceptre or diadem, that the victor would have taken in exchange must he 
have bartered his Clrccian glory too ; to have seen these, and idolatry 
pervading them all as their vital spirit, and reigning by them over hearts 
and minds, might rouse the zeal of a Paul; but a feebler faith would 
have dissolved in the enchanted cup, and been incorporated with the 
inofane libation/—p. 90 . • 

The spot on which the Apostle stood, and the thronging 
auditory which he had gathered around him, are thus called up 
to mental view.— 

' He would feel the imposing associations of the spot on which he 
stood, where justice hud been administered iu its most awful form, 
by characters the most vcnciabic, iu the darkness of night, under the 
canopy of heaven, with the solemnities of religion, and witli an authority, 
which legal institution and public opinion had assimilated rather with 
the decrees of conscience and of the gods, than with the ordinary pow'cr 

of human tribunals.. And beyond the city, clinging round 

its temples, like its inbuhitants to their enshrined idols, would open 
on his view that lovely country, and the sublime ocean, and the 
serene heavens bending over them, ami bearing that testimony to 

the universal Creator, which man and man’s w^ork withheld. ... 

There was that multitude, so acute, so inquisitive, so polished, so 
athirst for novelty, and so impressible by eloquence, yet with wliom a 
barbarian accent might break the charm of the most persuasive tongue ; 
over^ whom their own oligarchy of orators W’ould soon rc-assert their 
dominion in spite of the invasion of a stranger; and witli ivhom sense 
feeling, and habit, would throw up all their barriers against the eloquence 
of Christianity.^ There would be the priest, astonished at an attempt so 
daring ; and as the speaker’s design opened on his mind, anxiously, and 
with alternate contempt and rage^ measuring the strength of the Samson 
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who thus grasped the pillass of his temple, threatening to whelm him, 
his altars, and his gods beneatli their ruins. There would be the Stoic, 
in the coldness of his pride, looking sedately down, as on a child playing 
with children, to see Avhat new game was afloat, and what trick or toy 
was now produced for wonderment. There the Kpicurcan, tasting, as it 
were, the preacher's doctrine, to sec if it promised aught of merriment; 
just lending enough of idle attention not to lose amusement should it 
offer; and venting the full explosion of his ridicule on the resurrection 
of the dead. There the sophist, won perhaps into something of an ap¬ 
proving and complacent smile, by the dexterity of Paul's introduction ; 
but finding as he proceeded that this was no mere show of art or war of 
words, and vibrating between the habitual love of entangling, bewildering, 
and insulting an opponent, and the rcpulsivencss which there always is to 
such men in the language of honest and ;:culous conviction. There the 
slave, timidly crouching at a distance to catch what stray sounds the 
winds might waft to him, after they had reached his master's ears, of 
that doctrine, so strange and blessed, of man’s fraternity. There the 
young atul noble Roman, who had come to Athens for education—^not to 
sit like a humble scholar at a luaster’s feet, but with all the pride of 
Rome upon his brow, to accept wliat artists, ])OCts, and philosophers 
could ofler as their homage to the lords of earth. And there, perhaps, 
aloof, some scowling Jew, hating and hated, loathing the contamination 
of idolaters, but glaring with savage fury on the apostate son of Abraham 
(as he would deem him) who held so much communion with their souls, 
as to invite them to a union of love and piety in the name of the 
detested Nazarciic. And if for a moment Paul felt, as one would think 
man must feel, at being the central object of such u scene, and such an 
assemblage, there would rush upon his mind thc.inajesty of Jehovah; and 
the words of the glorified Jesus ; and the thunders that struck him to 
the earth on the road to Damascus; and the .sense of former efforts, 
conflicts, and successes; and the approach of lliiit judgment to come, 
whose righteousness and universality it was now his duty to announce. 
UnappallcJ and collected he began, Yc men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things yc are [more than lydinarily disjHiscd to the reverence of that 
which is divine*]' I' o*' I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with tliis inscription, to tjik unknown God. Whom, therefore, 
yc ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing that lie is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwclletlr not in temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands,, as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to 
all life, and breath, and nil things; and hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

* What a glorious, what a beneficent doctrine ! Had this single truth 
been all that revelation taught, it would yet have been most worthy of 


* What an ignominy, that tite finest exordium In 

ancient oratorjj^ should be sunk into anility, through, the blundering 
translation of a church to whom correction of all kinds is a quasi 

emetic.— 
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God to bestow, and of man to receive with joy and gratitude. It identifies 
all nations;—it asserts the affinity of all the*families of the earth;—it 
proclaims the hroUicrhood of humanilij. The Apostle Paul might well 
bear the scomings of the proud sophists of Athens, strong in the 
philanthropic consciousness of having such a truth as this to teach them ; 
descendants of demi-gods as they thought themselves, and masters of slaves 
as they were. How magnificently docs it level distinctions, whether of 
colour, rank, nation, or religion! ...• What prejudices have been already 
beaten down by it, and how many prejudices yet exist to which it is 
opposed, and which it shall yet heat down ! That there arc in the world 
different classes of men, heaven-horn and earth-born ; the blood of some 
a celestial ichor, to which that circulating in the veins of others is but 
ns base puddle; that there are different races, with such disparity 
that it is for some to be luxurious h»rds of creation, and others their 
saleable, fettered, tasked, beaten, and branded beasts of burthen; that a 
mar/s clan or country has exclusive title to liLs affections, exertions, duties, 
concentrating everything within that narrow circle except a pitiless 
hostility to all of human kind beyond its narrow Iwundary ; that there 
arenaturalantipathics—hereditary national antipathies, which should make 
mighty and enlightened countries each other's foes from generation to 
generation, and from age to age, desolating one another and all the 
world around them, each drcsuiiing that the evil of its neighbour was 
its own good; as if the poverty of millions in one country could make a 
neighbouring country rich; as if the slavery of one country could make 
another country free ; as if the misery of millions in one country could 
raise another to the summit of felicity ; and that there arc in the sight 
of God, man's Maker and Father, eternal differences and distinctions ; 
some walking the earth in the pride '^nd glory of his inalienable blessing, 
others born, living, dying under the influence of his wrath and curse ;— 
differences sometimes cva])orating in sj)lritual pride or busy aeal ; at others, 
shaping themselves into the more noxious forms of alienation, persecu¬ 
tion, denial of the courtesies of life, and infliction of the bitterest injuries* 
These were, and these arc, under the various modifications produced by 
ancient and modern modes of thinking, evils which the Gospel was given 
to mitigate and to annihilate; with which its spirit maintains everlasting 
warfare; against which it appeals to our piety, our benevolence, our 
justice, our consciousness; confronting which, in their strength, it rears 
its banner with the inscription which, in the day of their destruction, it 
will place upon their tomb, that “ God hath made of one ULood all nations 
of men.”—p. fjfi. 

^ One blood is one essential mode of existence—one physical and moral 
constitution. Man is one, for incntire of like “ parts and passions/^ The 
principles of thought and feeling obtain alike with the operations of the 
brain and the pulsations of the heart. Hence it is that we can reason 
universally on man; and know that oppression will degrade, injuries 
cxaspCTate, kindness conciliate, and unchecked power corrupt. His 
blood is like ohrs !” shouted a Marscillois peasant, as that of Louis XVI 
spouted Irom his headless trunk upon the guillotine. It was —and there¬ 
fore it should not have been shed. It was—and therefore the expres¬ 
sion should have been one, not of vciigcancc, hut of mercy. It was-^ 
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and therefore that should Have been, not an exulting shout, hut a whis¬ 
pered caution—an admonition of the peril of weak humanity in power 
Well were it if the master felt this before his slave had wrested emanci¬ 
pation from liiin, to check his tyranny; and if the freed slave felt it 
after, to check his retribution/—p. 101, 

* O what a rebuke, what an ndinonition is hero to tyranny, cruelty, 
bigotry, and all those hanefiil passions and had principles wliicli sometimes 
rage in man. with a feroiity unknown to the brute creation, making 
their own kind their victims T 

‘ Oppressor, what arc you crushing? Bigot, what arc you cursing? 
Man-destroyer, legally or illegally, by your own hands or others, in the 
field or on the scaffold, by royal edict or assassin's dagger, what are you 
mangling? Tlie image of your God, in your brother’s person ; and every 
drop of that stream you are spilling on the dust like water, is of your 
own blood. God made you and liim of it—of the same, of one blood ; 
that you might dwell on the earth in unity and peace, in good will and 
charity, and mutual affection. Think, proud ones of the earth, as you 
trample in scorn upon the necks of multitudes, that it is your own 

nature and blood that you debase in their debasement.Higots|! 

drop the thunderbolt—hurl not even in fancy the eternal curse of the 
eternal God at a heart that throbs as sensitively as your own. Spirit 
of that Gospel whose name avarice and ambition have profaned so 
foully, possess the hearts of those who vainly take it on their lips; 
and let men leam, at length, the song of Angels, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will ‘cowards men.”—p. 110. 

Equally distinguished for correct feeling and eloquent illus¬ 
tration is the Fourteenth Sermon, entitled ‘ Elevation of Senti¬ 
ment/ After observing that the very term 'elevation of sentiment' 
is apt to excite in some minds notions of affectation, cant, 
hypocrisy, turgid language, exaggerated emotion, and extravagant 
assumption, the preacher says— 

' All scientific knowledge Ictids up to principles eharacterixctl not less 
by tbeir simplicity thati by their comprehensiveness. All greatness of 
iiUcllccc tends to express itself in a style characterized by simplicity, 
'f he rctincment of taste is a progress towards simplicity. The power 
of* art is in the combination of simple elements on simple principles. Tire 
greatest operations and the noblest forms of nature arc distinguished hy 
.simplicity- And such must be the charactcri.stic of the loftiest moral 
character. It is ‘'the double-minded man” that is "unstable in all 
his ways:” energy is the attribute, and success the frecpient reward, of 
singleness of heart and of :uui, of feeling and of purpose. With what¬ 
ever qualities he may 1)C gifted, a crooked politician can never bo a great 
statc.snian. Chicanery utul double dealing arc mean and little, from the 
tricks of imperial diplomncy to those of the pettiest trade. All great 
philanthropists arc simide characters; Howard wa.s. All great philoso¬ 
phers arc simple; Locke and Newton were. All great deliverers of 
nations are simple rliaracters; Washington wa.s. 'I’lic affinities of evil 
aire with complexity, and those of good with simplicity/—p. 234. 
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' Were there a class of persons in society who, by some peculiar moral 
training, could bring themselves to, and maintain themselves in, a 
high degree of siimdicity and sincerity, their moral power would be 
without a rival. Ihe tongue of bigotry would falter in attempting 
to anutlicnintiise them; political faction would quail and shrink from 
conflict with them; wealth would feel its purse-proud heart sinking, 
and blush for its comparatively worthless accumulation; the lustre of 
the coronet would grow dim, and the ermine be a mere covering.'—23/5. 

^ In religion, wliat mistakes have ever bcc'ii made about elevation of 
sentiment! and how low arc many notions of being ‘‘above the world T' 
There were saints, as they were called, who planted thenisclvts on the 
top of pillars and pinnacles, as if physical height were the object desired, 
and they were thereby so much nearer heaven. Others identified 
elevation of feeling with abasement of external condition, and because 
there were- those who idolized liches, made vows of voluntary poverty, 
apd with a falser moral taste than even that of the unjust steward who 
could not dig and to beg was ashamed, they would not dig, and to heg 
were not ashamed, but proud. Others thought it high and great to 
sever all natural ties and uflections, and culled denuding their souls of 
what makes the soul a rich and glorious thing, a devoting of it to God. 
These follies of past days arc not passed away; they survive amongst us, 
though in varied forms.'—p. 2.'>7- 

‘ He walks not with God who walks away from the works of God, 
in which God lives, into the region of his own unsubstantial fancies and 
fruitless reveries. The man wlio Could only worship at an altar of 
stone had a lower spirit of piety than he who could kneel on the 
mountain, by the sti'eam, in the upper room of a house, or in the 
deep, dark dungeon. The prophet who prayed looking towards .Jerusa¬ 
lem had a narrower soul than that better prophet who pi*aycd look¬ 
ing u]i to heaven. True piety is not the distinct work of a distinct 
faculty of the mind, hut the upward directh.n of all its faculties, 
and the perfection thereby of all its thoughts, emotionsj and pursuits. 
One man seeks things which are above : how.?* he shuts himself up in 
a cloister, and repeats words, with sacred names often intermingling 
therein. Another seeks the things which are above: lunv ? he goes 
amongst men, in their daily avocations, and he promotes their loving 
one another as brethren, inasmuch as God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men. That is Christian elevation.'—^p, 23S. 


There is not an intellectual power, nor a moral afteclion, nor 
a social condition, nor a private nor a i)ublic duty, not an 
impulse of benevolence, not a work of cbaiity, not an emotion 
of piety, not a disappointment, or hope, or joy, or sorrow, but 
may here find something for stiinidatiou, for repression, for 
direction, for solace, or for sympathy. How far the woild of 
man has obscured tlie creation of God, how distant the conven¬ 
tionalisms of society are from the dictates of truth, and into 
what depths of misery they lead those who take them as guides 
to happiness, it has not entered into the heaits of many, perhaps 
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of none, adequately to conceive. Vivid and saddening glimpses 
of it are occasionally thrown out in this volume, which it must 
be confessed often leaves upon the mind an intensely painful 
feeling of the low estate in which humanity still remains; 
but it never creates mistrust of God or man, nor ‘argues 
against heaven’s hand or w'illnor ‘ bates a jot of heart or 
hope;’ but shows why we should still * bear up and steer right 
onward/ and in so doing opens views and cherishes feelings 
regarding the present, and anticipations of (he future, which 
far beyond ‘ the Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders,* 
have— 

•-Power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain.* 


Art. Vlll .—The Statutes of the Uealm. Large Edition. 

A Sin common life the customer would reject an article of 
furniture, if the making were not in good Aishion and 
workmanlike, and the material sound ; so should the great 
customer of the state craftsmen reject their work—law-making, 
when discovered to be unsound in principle, and lickety and 
unmanageable in practice. • 

The last Session ended with a flourish of trumpets, and actor¬ 
like gait, as if the law-makers had much occasion for self¬ 
laudation ; and because the public was little disposed to examine 
the quality of their doings very minutely, they have incurred 
less rebuke than they deserved. 

Hitherto the practice of Parliament has been to concentrate 
attention on party questions, where ihetoric and sentiment 
had play; and the machinery of the Law has been woefully 
disregarded. 

As the matter is at present, not one in fifty of the legislators 
understands the body of words called an Act of Parliament; 
and though a man of ability devise a good law, by the time it is 
clothed in its customary garb he cannot discern the features of 
his own offspring. 

The lawyer charged with making the law, pulls down from 
bis receptacles the precedents of similar clauses, and proceeds 
to work out the usual forms, often knoufing nothing of the 
scope of the Act or its purposes, and still less of the princi¬ 
ples which in any given particular ought to be the guide of 
legislation; and it is remarkable, that of all the laws 
introduced to the legislature, the official laws are the worst, 
always saving for signal exception the Irisli ministerial Acts. 
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Probably the public is not aware that it is possible to write 
an Act of Parliament in good and intelligible English; and 
that oftentimes, by the simple erasure oi every superfluous 
expression, a very clear and workmanlike law may be pro¬ 
duced, much like a beautiful piece of statuary, which having 
been embedded in mud, and freed from its incrusfation, be¬ 
comes the wonder of beholders. 

The crowd of words repeating the references to fornier and 
succeeding parts of the law, produce such interlacing and 
entanglement of the whole, tliat no man, lawyer or not, can 
ventuie to pronounce upon its effect; and this is further aggra¬ 
vated by the length to which this process extends the Act, and 
the consequent scattering and disconnexion of the parts. 

There has been an amusing inquiry lately, as to the possibility 
of reducing the charge of printing these documents; which might 
have been easily solved if our sagacious legislators had 
inquired first whether it was not possible to reduce their 
dimensions. 

This shall be first part of the present inquirythe words 
of an Act of Parliament. For which purpose shall be taken at 
random sundry Acts of the 1st and 2nd of William 4th. 

In one Act, an Irish Act entitled ‘ An Act for the extension 
and promotion of Public Works "dn Ireland,' it appears that 
out of fifty-five pages, two are occupied by the repeated use 
of circumlocutory terms designating the commissioners—id est 
' the commissioners for the execution of this Act.’ J3y the 
constant use of these terms in the involved style of the Act, the 
reader is always kept at a distance from the meaning ; and as 
no other commissioners but the Lords of the Treasury are 
mentioned, it was only necessary to say ^ the commissioners,’ 
inasmuch as the most quibbling lawyer could not have dragged 
the words into another meaning. If that however was to be 
feared,—by the simple expedient of an explanation once for all 
that the words ‘The Commissioners' used in that Act should 
mean the commissioners appointed for the execution of it, all 
doubt would have been at an end. Of the same cla^s of expres¬ 
sion in the same Act are ' the Lord Lieutenant or other chief 
governor of Ireland,' the ‘ Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury,' which consjtAntly recur, being mentioned two or three 
times in the same clause by reference back and forward. 

The following is the 13th clause of that Act as it stands, 
and as it might be cut down for the purposes of real'iise. 

^ And be it 'enacted that the * And be it enacted that The 
Commissioners for the execution Commissioners shall meet on such 
of this Act shall meet on such day after their appointment and 

voii. XX ,—Westminster Review. i 
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day after their appointment and 
at such place as by the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, or the Chief Covernor of 
Ireland'Shall be appointed j and 
that they shall, when so met, and 
iminodiateiy u])(>n entering upon 
the duty of ihcir Oilicc, and before 
receiving any appliealiun for ad- 
vaiires under this Act, in the lirst 
jdaee frame and prepare such Gene¬ 
ral Rules andRegulationSjforeffec- 
tuating the intents and objects of 
this Act,and for their own govern¬ 
ment aial direction iti receiving 
elas ifjing and considering the 
applications which may be made 
to them thereunder and generally 
in di^:chargc of their duties under 
tiiis Act as tiicy sliall thinh (it ; 
anti that having duly considered 
and digested such rules and regu- 
lations th.ey shall submit (he same 
to the cominissloncrs of his Ala- 
jf'sty's Treasury for tlio time being 
to be by tiiem revistul altered or 
conlirnicd and the same shall be 
revised altered or eonlirmed ac¬ 
cordingly and the said cummis- 
sioiiers for the execution of this 
Act shaU according tt> the true 
piir])ort and moaning of such 
rules and regulations so revised 
altered or con/irmed from and 
after a day to be by them puidicly 
notiliecl by a notice inserted in 
the Duliltn Gazette, proceed from 
time to time toaereive, or author¬ 
ize their Scciclary to receive', and 
they shall take into consideration 
all such applications as may be 
made to them undc'r and conforin- 
aldy to the said rules and ri'gula- 
tions. Provided aluays that it 
shall be lawful fctu llic said com¬ 
missioners from time to time, 
witii the approval or by the diree- 
tioii of the Lc»rds eonin)ihsioners 
t>f his Majesty's 'IVeasury for the 
time being to amend vary or 


at such place as by the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be appointed, 
and shall when so met and int- 
mcdiutcly on entering upon the 
duty of their ulHcc, and before 
receiving any application for ad¬ 
vances prepare such general Rules 
for eflc'ctualing the objects of this 
Act and for their own govern¬ 
ment in recei\ing, classifying and 
considering the application made 
to them thereunder, and generally 
in discharge of their duties as they 
shall think (it, and that having 
digested such Rules they shall sub¬ 
mit the same to llic eonuiiNsion- 
ers of his Majesty's Treasury to 
be l>y them revised altered or 
confirmed accordingly ami Tlie 
Commistioners shall according to 
such Rules so revised altered or 
coiifirnied, from a day to be by 
them publicly notified iiv tlio 
Dublin Gazette, proceed from 
time to time to receive or author¬ 
ize their secretary to receive and 
they shall take into consideration 
all such n])plieations as may l)e 
made to them conformably to 
such Rules. Provided always ilnit 
'J'he Onninissioncrs from time to 
time with the approval or by the 
direction of the Lords of llis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Treasury may amend vary 
or annul such rules or adopt new 
Rules as the case may require, 
which Rules so altered or varied, 
or whieb new Rules, shall be as 
cffcctiial as the Rules originally 
establish (!.’ 
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annul the said rules and regula- 
tions established as aforesaid or to 
adopt new Rules and Regulations 
as the case may require j which 
Rules and Regulations so altered 
or varieil or which new Rules and 
Regulations shall be to all intents 
and purposes as valid obligatory 
and oifcclual as the Rules and 
Regulations originally established 
as aforesaid/ 

This is a favourable specimen of the ordinary abuse of words. 
It would have been easy to have selected many clauses much 
worse. 

It is one of 113 Clauses, all written hiore or less in the 
same verbose style; so that it may be computed, that by the 
mere striking out of superfluous words, the whole would 
have been reduced one third, or from fifty-five to thirty-seven 
pages. If this is a sample, every 30,000/. expended in prinling 
might at once be cut down to 20,000/. For every 20,000/. 
necessarily expended, 10,000/. more is at present given as a 
bonus to somebody. 

. It would seem that the men who draw these Acts, do not 
understand their own language ; otherwise they surely would 
avoid the mere repetition of the same thing in dilferent words, 
as * government and direction,’ ‘ rules and regulations’ 
' )>urport and meaning,’ * valid, obligatory, and effectual,’ 
* frame and prepare.’ 

Nor do they appear to be belter acquainted with the scope of 
the directions of their Law. As in the use of the words ‘ under 
this Act,’ in reference to the conduct of the commissioners who 
have no other authority ; and the words ‘ for the time being/ in 
reference to the Lords of the Treasury when it is clear no other 
Lords could have been meant. 

The number of words struck out of the above clause are not 
various, though many. They are for the most part the same 
words repeated ; but the efiect upon the intelligibility of the 
clause is very great. 

But the mere length, or even the difficulty of understanding 
the Act, is not, in many cases, the only objection; the use of 
many words, with difierent shades of meaning but ciujjloycd 
for the same purpose, gives rise to doubts as to the intention of 
tile author of the measure, and on being omitted in other 
cases raises the question^ whether there be any peculiar object 
sought by the omission. 

1 2 
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In other writings, tautology maybe avoided, and the harmony 
which is found in words of different sounds be at the same time 
a desirable object of study. But at all events, an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment should be precise, not one word more or less being 
employed 4han is requisite to express the meaning ; and every 
word should be the fullest and most apt word that can be found, 
—the word,—so that the meaning should be the clearest possi¬ 
ble. 

Were (he Acts of Parliament so W'orded, they might even 
share with other compositions the beauty of good writings 
especially if they were so constructed as to make the principle 
of the measure shine out, and all the parts were arranged in 
appropriate subordination and connexion. 

Many of the words employed indicate an ignorance of the 
nature of an Act of Parliament, the scope of its authority, 
and the purport of words as used in relation to the purposes 
of the Act. 

I’he most obvious and rational conclusion is, that the priests 
at Ephesus have an interest in the perpetuation of these 
costly absurdities. 

Thus, in the most verbose Acts, evidently penned in the 
lawyer-like spirit of extending the length and the emolument by 
much wording, the words * it shall be lawful for,’ are used with 
each direction of the legislation. 

In other more concise compositions the discretion to the party 
to do the act is given by the simple word ‘may,’ which saves 
sometimes a tenth part of the whole. In the same way such 
words are used as ' sliall and they are liereby requiredas if the 
direction of the legislature were not sufliciently expressed by the 
one word * shall.’ So * authorized and empowered and required ’ 
are abundantly employed. 

Whenever an entire class can be named by one term com¬ 
prehending the whole, a preference is given to the enumeration 
of each species. Thus if in one place it is required to say that 
no person employed shall do a given thing, the Act enumerates 
all the classes of persons, and to augment the number of words, 
uses both the plural and the singular number. 

It is plain that these are either clerical artifices, or sheer 
ignorance; since in the best drawn Acts of Parliament it has of 
late been customary to direct that plural and singular shall be 
comprehended in each other when it would not be at variance 
with tlie context, and general terms are substituted for the enu¬ 
meration of each kind of thing or person or place intended to be 
included, where the thing, the person, or the place, are all of a 
similar kind and in usual parlance comprehended in the same 
term. 
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With such earnest anxiety is it attempted to multiply words, 
that the following expression ‘ and be it further enacted,’ which 
used only to be employed after the introduction of a Proviso 
limiting a former clause, is placed at the beginning of each 
clause; which is as much as to say ‘ In addition be it in addition 
enacted.’ 

Many words regularly travel together in couples, as * due and 
payable,’ ‘ from and after,’ ‘ power and authority,’ * cease and 
determine,’ ‘ intents and purposes,’ ‘ all and every,’ ‘ paid and 
discharged,’ ‘ forfeit and pay,' * fully and effectually,’ ‘ authorize 
and empower,’ ‘ under and by virtue of,’ and many more 
usque ad tiauseam. 

‘ Nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to 
extend in anywise,’ must be used instead of the plain ‘ this Act 
shall not extend and in order to say that a thing shall be, it 
must be added that it ‘ shall be deemed and taken to be, anything 
in this Act or any of the clauses and provisions thereof in 
anywise notwithstanding.’ 

In short an Act of paiiiament is a fair image of parliamentary 
debates; it says fourfold more than the occasion requires. 
It would be endless to enumerate instances. Let each member 
when he employs another person to draw up his Bill, pay in the 
proportion of the simplicity and intelligibility of the composition, 
instead of according to the length. It is incomprehensible how 
men of sense can permit themselves to father the nonsense that 
word-seeking lawyers concoct for them. 

If this be not done, the legislature should give a catalogue of 
all those troops of words which are to be brought in when any 
one of their number is required ; that the man whose soul is 
bent upon the object of his measure, might swell it himself to 
the ordained dimensions. 

The Irish Temporalities Bill is a favourable specimen of the 
prevalent absurdity. 

But for the credit of some be it said, that all are not alike. 
And this want of uniformity is itself one cause of mischief. 
There is neither form nor principle to act upon. 

This matter ought to be put under the special cognizance of a 
proper functionary. If the legislature were to employ a man to 
curtail these Acts and reduce them all to the same language, 
for the thousand a year now given to the Treasury Counsel; t^he 
country would save as much more in printing, paper, and all 
the el cetera of expenses, besides an unknown quantity of doubt 
and difficulty to the courts in discovering the obscured mean¬ 
ing of the legislator. 

When the two fnds of an Act of Parliament have been 
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brouglit as nearly as possible to one another, other improve¬ 
ments might Ije made. 

Every Act should be accompanied by an analysis and an 
index. 

The first miglit give an outline of tlie Act, in the order of its 
clauses; but the second would be most useful to our hurried 
leirislators. It should point out every person and object affected 
by the measure. This would be good for the law maker, and 
good for the country and the legislature. 

Thus, for instance, in the index, there might be general 
heads, as follows: — Persons affbcled by the Act. Places 
mentioned. By whom the Act or parts arc to be executed. 
Contingencies. Acts repealed wholly. Acts repealed partially. 
Qualifications of officers. Their liabilities. When to come into 
operation. Procedure. Penalties.—In short, here the patls of 
the Act should be dissected, so that no part could escape 
attention. 

In a little while, the least learned layman would understand 
of what component parts an Act of Parliament should consist; 
and though an objection would be taken by some, that many 
would read the analysis and the index instead of the Act, it 
may be supposed to be better than that they should read nothing 
at all, which is now commonly the case. 

Besides, if by the extrusion of every unmeaning and un¬ 
necessary word the English language were introduced into our 
Acts of Parliament, it may be presumed that everybody who has 
the fear of his constituents before his eyes, would give some 
thought to what the most ignorant of them may by possibility 
come to understand^ especially where their own interests are 
concerned. 

But in addition to these improvements, another which does 
not admit of objection from any quarter, may be effected,— 
the arrangement and classification of the Acts passed in every 
session. iSome years ago, an innovation was made in the olden 
method; the local and personal Acts were separated from the 
national. It is now proposed, that a still further division be 
made. 

The Acts passed in any one session concern the Public 
Service (including the Crown), the Public Offices, the Army, the 
Navy, the Militia, the Excise, the Customs, the Stamps, the 
Land Revenues, Public Works, the Debt, and the Appropriation 
of the Supply. 

Next, tne Administration of Justice, Civil, Criminal. 

» Next, Regulation of particular trades, and under these heads 
are included the Acts which relate to Great Britain, to Ireland, 
to Scotland, to the Colonies. 
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The Colonies might for the present form n separate division, 
because the laws pusscul fur them must in llieir nature be 
peculiar; but tlicrc seems no reason why the laws relating to 
the durucstic alfairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, even 
when they relate to one of them exclusively, should not come 
under the general head above indicated. 

The legisluttire might then have some chance of knowing 
when it was about to establish an exception in favour or to the 
disadvantage of some part of the kingdom, and why the excep¬ 
tion should be made. 

In the same Session this might prevent the enacting of laws, 
ostensibly for tbc same j)urpose, with diverse provisions ; and 
the end might he the assimilation of the laws of the dilicrent 
parts of the Britisli dominions comprised in the Union. 

The examination of the Acts passed in half a dozen sessions 
would point out the best mode or classification in any other par¬ 
ticulars. 

Having adopted some ten or a dozen leading heads or chapters, 
these might be divided into sections, and the sections into 
paragraphs. 

Thus, for instance, the Public Service would divide itself into 
the Crown—the Legislature—and the didereut departments. 

When a new law was about to be passed on any one subject, 
all the laws upon the same subject might be consolidated ; and, 
as every part of the law is probably touched in tlie course of 
four or five years, the wliole might be consolidated in tliat time. 

But as a guarantee for good workmanship, no law should be 
received until it had been referred to a Committee of the House, 
to report in connexion with it ujion the following points. 

1. Chronological statement of the Acts passed from time to 
time upon the same subject. 

2. Chronological statement of the decisions of the Courts 
upon those Acts and the branch of law which they concerned. 

3. Chronological statement of petitions and debates, and 
proceedings of the legislature, from time to time on the subject, 
including Reports made by Committees and Commissioners. 

4. Statement of the views of different public writers on the 
subject. 

6. The opinion of the Committee as to the state of the 
question; whether further inquiry w’as necessary, and on what 
points; and giving a scheme or outline of the investigation. 

6. The opinion of the Committee on the Bill submitted to 
the legislature. 

These Reports having been made, the House would be able 
to learn whether it was in a condition to proceed; and if it 
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should direct an inquiry, the result would probably not be an 
abortion* 

There would be much economy of time, and eftbrt, and 
expense in this method ; and its tendency to curtail the debates, 
or direct them to the question at issue, by substituting clear 
and specific information fur ignorant and hard-faced assertion, 
is of itself sufficient to recommend its adoption. 

These steps are suggested, as being capable of instant adop¬ 
tion ; they might fall in with the present ways of the House. 

With respect to the division of the subjects under appropriate 
lieads, the difficulty is much less than it would seem; and 
indeed the whole work of consolidation, if honestly intended, 
might be elFected in the short space of five or six months. 

On every branch of law there are able treatises, written in 
intelligible English, and appropriately arranged ; let a Commis¬ 
sioner be charged with reducing one of these treatises into an 
Act of Parliament, by changing the language of instruction into 
the terms of enactment. Where there are questionable points, 
let the whole debate upon them be extracted, and one side or 
other of the questioned point inserted in italics, to be afterwards 
mooted in the Inns of Court, or in the Courts of Law. 

A bookseller’s catalogue will give the names of all treatises ; 
and if there be no better, Blackstone’s Commentaries would 
give the leading divisions,—not to hurt prejudices by mentioning 
the French or any other foreign code. 

Fifty men in less than six months might accomplish the work 
of consolidation. 

A superior class of Commissioners might then report on the 
general policy, and the disputable questions, of each branch. 

If in the meanwhile the legislature touched any part of the 
law, the whole of that branch should be brought under its 
notice. 

Twenty thousand i^ounds w'ould accomplish the whole, for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. One set should not be touched 
without the other ;—for if a law be good for one part of the 
kingdom, there ought to be some very special reason why it 
should not be good for all. At least, the legislature should 
know the differences. 

Whatever the lawyers may say against codification, they 
can say nothing against consolidation; which is codification. 
Such is the value of a name. And the legislators, who are 
called fools for not understanding their own words, and are 
for ever at the mercy of lawyers, without whom they cannot 
read their own laws, and who are only better guessers after all, 
have no interest (but the reverse) against consolidation* 
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It matters not by what name the work be called, but what 
is wanted to be known is, ‘ What is the law.* And this question 
is answered more or less fully by many legal writers, who writ¬ 
ing for a different purpose have written honestly. To render 
their works available it is only necessary to abridge them of all 
that is useless,—to alter the terms, as above suggested,—to 
reduce them into chapters, sections, and paragraphs. Each 
paragraph should contain a simple proposition;—that is, one 
substantive object;—-with those accessories only that are indis¬ 
pensable. The law-maker should have a special regard to the 
unities of object, time, place, and person. 

The chapters should have one series of numbers, and the 
sections of each chapter another series, and the paragraphs of 
each Section another series to admit of the incorporation of 
additions, and the substitution of improved for defective por¬ 
tions ;—an improvement on the French code. 

The whole should have, as above suggested, an analysis, 
with the heads of chapters and the heads of their respective 
series, and an index. It is by an index only that all the parts 
of the law concerning difierent persons, objects, and places, can 
be brought into connected view, in order to an accurate con¬ 
struction of the general and particular purposes of the law. 
The index therefore should be us much a part of the Act as 
the body of it;—and this would remove another defect of the 
French code. 

Moreover each Act should have a short title, by which it 
might be generally known. This is done with the Bill in its 
progress through parliament, but usually dropped afterwards. 
There is precedent for this suggestion, as in the Statute of 
I'rauds-—the Reform Act—besides many others. 

The present mode of citing an Act, by a reference to the year 
of the king’s reign, is very absurd, and no help to the memory. 

On this point Blackstone says :— 

^ The method of citing Acts of Parliament is various. Many of 
oUr nntient Statutes are called after the name of the place where the 
Parliament was held that made tlicm 5 as the Statutes of Merton 
and Murlbridgc, of Westminster, Glocester, and Winchester. Others 
are denominated entirely from the subject, as the Statutes of Wales 
and Ireland, the ar/icM/i c/eri, and the prerogativa regis. Some are 
distinguished by their initial words j a method of citing very nntient, 
being used by the Jews in denominating the books of the Pentateuch j 
by the Christian church in distinguishing their hymns and divine 
offices j fay the Romanists in describing their i*apal bulles ; and in 
short by the whole body of antient civilians and canonists, among 
whom this method of citation generally prevailed, not only with re¬ 
gard to chapterSj but inferior sections also ; in imitation of all which 
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we still call some' tiF uiit* old statutes by their initial words> as the 
slatule ot' Quift Junplorvs, aiul that of Cirviniispevlii But the 

most usual melhud of citing them, ospeeially since the time of Kdwurd 
the Second, is hy juiiuin^' the year of the king's reign, in which the 
stiitiUe was made, together with the chapter or particular Act, accord* 
ing to its iniinernl order, as 1) Cieo. II. c. 4-. For all the Acts of one 
Session taken together make jiropcrly but one statute, and therefore 
when two Sessions have been held in one year we usually mention 
Stilt. 1 or 2. Thus, the Bill of Uigids is cited as I W. M. st. 2. c. 2, 
signiiyijig that it is the second chapter or act of the second statute, 
or the laws made in the second Session of Farlianicnt, in the first yciir 
of King W'illiam and Queen Mary.* 

Jf the Acts of any one Session were very few in number, it 
might not be unreasonable to cite them as above; but when 
they exceed a liundred, it is plain that the mode luusl gi^e rise 
to confusion. 

This is a matter to be emjdiatically spoken of, seeing that it 
is one method of concealing from the people the laws, which 
it is presumed that tliey are to know. 

Had the laws of the last fifty yeais been arranged according 
to their subj<'ct unitter, both constituents and members would 
have learnt their nature. It is now the commonest thing in 
the world, for the senator who has passed the law to be ignorant 
of its existence, even at tlic clese of the Session. 

If tlie laws were arranged appropriately, all the considerations 
belonging to tliat class of law would naturally suggest them¬ 
selves ; and, with the aid of the analysis and index, matter 
not pertinent to the general object of the bill would be detected- 

During the last Session there were several instances of pass¬ 
ing one thing under the name of another. In the Bill for tlie 
prevention of the Forgery of Stamps, the duty upon Soda water, 
and upon some plated articles, was abolished. It is true that all 
these articles came under the cognizance of the Stamp-oflicc, 
but could any one suppose that in an Act with such a title 
tuxes would be found repealed. In consequence the fact of 
their repeal was not known to the parties concerned till a month 
or two afterwards. 

Again, in the Bank Charter Act, the law of usury is partially 
repealed that is to say, on bills of exchange having a shorter 
period to run than three mouths, a higher rate of interest than 
five per cent may be taken. 

Though this was part of the ministerial scheme for adjusting 
the currency, it was no part of the convention with the Bank. 
In consequence, a doubt may arise, from the clauses being 
put into the body of this Act, whether the provision was intended 
to apply to any other transactions than those with the Bank. 
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These are specimens of workmanship. In lUireront foiins, the 
same evil goes through the whole of our system of legislation. 

But the most remarkable and most universal objection of lliis 
kind is the necessity, arising from our defective institutions fur 
the administration of justice, of establishing peculiar methods 
of procedure in many cases, as well as of enacting the law. 
Thus almost every subject is beset with i)cculiarities of form or 
penalty, or with references to the methods by which llic law in 
the case shall be enforced and the penalties incurred be levied. 

The different schemes, and their variations, to which this lias 
given rise, would furnish from the acts of the legislature itself, 
the best answer to the objections to a universal plan of local 
courts. 

There seems to be no reason why there should not be an Act 
declaring all the penalties which attach to all sorts of offences. 
This would be the best method of cousoliduting the Criminal 
Law. 

Let there be two returns, one showing the gradation of 
enormity of the offence, in a second column the punishment 
on the first offence, and in a third column the pimishnient on 
the second offence; and if there arc alternative punishments, 
the second and third columns showing in each case the 
alternative. 

The second return should contain the name of the penalty in 
its gradation of amount, with the crimes and offences to which 
it attaches in parallel columns. 

If all the sorts of penalty were in the latter manner to be 
arranged and numbered,* and made the subject matter of a 
distinct enactment, other Acts might refer to the scale as to a 
standard. 

In the case of pecuniary penalties and forfeitures, the mode of 
recovering them ought to be declared in one Act; and if there 
are to be two methods, one summary by the aid of Justices and 
the other by action, the mode and conditions of these two 
methods of procedure should be set forth. 

By this expedient, economy in printing might at once be 
obtained, and all men might attach a distinct idea to penalty. 
The subject would cease to burthen every Act. 

The same remarks apply to other clauses which are 
commonly employed in different classes of subject. Thus, 
for instance, when for purposes of public improvements, for 
turnpike roads, harbours, and other public objects, an inquest 
is to be held to determine the value of property taken for the 
public, the method of proceeding might be laid down in a 
general law. So with respect to the provisions for disposing of 
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the purchase money in such cases, to which many parlies, some 
at present and others in reversion, may be iutitled. 

Again, the repealing either wholly or partially of former Acts 
ought to be done by Schedule, for the sake of greater clearness. 
The first clause might enact the repeal of the Acts contained in 
the annexed schedule. This would disencumber the Acts of 
all dead matter, and furnish the ready means of ascertaining 
what are repealed and what arc not. 

But here again as in the case of penalties, there should be 
prepared an authenticated List of all Acts in existence, arranged 
m chronological order; and all those repealed should be ruled 
through with a black mark, and those partially repealed with a 
red mark. In a parallel column it might be stated by what 
subsequent Acts these Acts were repealed. 

A little grocer would do all these kind of things with his 
peppers and his pigtails; but neither lawyers nor law-makers 
nave the interest of little grocers. 

Gradually as before described, the laws relating to each class 
of subject might also be arranged chronologically; and the Acts 
repealed wholly or partially, struck off in the same manner. 

Many people laugh at tlie blunders of legislators ; but indi¬ 
viduals are only to blame for not struggling to remove the dilfi- 
culties which are immense. There is not probably a greater 
labour than the making of a law, in the present state of our 
judicature and the laws, and the means of information within 
the reach of members. It is not wonderful that so few attempt 
the work of legislating completely ; seeing that the thankless¬ 
ness and improbability of success, are only to be matched by the 
labour and the cost. 

The cause of the excessive legislation that takes place, is the 
bit-by-bit manner of proceeding. A more deliberate and pains¬ 
taking investigation at the outset would prevent the making of 
bad laws, and thus save one half of the amending and explaining 
Acts to which the hurried blundering now gives rise. And 
the changes which altered circumstances render necessary, 
would be reduced in number, if the legislation proceeded upon 
principle, instead of making petty attempts to cope with peculiar, 
casual, or merely incidental circumstances, which ought to be 
left-to work their own cure. 

If the work were undertaken in the true spirit of liberty,— 
that is to say, of leaving people as much as possible to their own 
care,—a great portion of tlie toils which benevolence, or med¬ 
dling, now throws upon the members of the legislature, would 
be withdrawn to the infinite benefit of all that are to be affected 
by their labours. 
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Art. IX.— 1. Essai historique et politique sur la Rivoluiion Beige. 
Par M. Nothomb.—Bruxelles i Meline. 1833. 

2. La Hollande et la Conference. Par G. Gobau de Rospoul.—- 

London: Pellowes. 1833. 

• * 


T^HAT happens, and does 7wt happen, in relation to a 
^ ^ country with which the communications are so open as with 
Belgium,—the dawdling of conferences, and the alternate hopes 
and fears of the friends of civilization on the one side and its 


enemies on the other,—are matters of too much notoriety to 
need the trouble of recounting. But the general principle 
involved, is a point on which it may not be altogether useless to 
freshen the recollection of the public. 

When the revolution (as it then was) of 1830 broke out, the 
friends of popular rights in England were exceedingly anxious 
to see the French take Belgium. They knew that the separa* 
tion of Belgium from France, was the great trophy of an unjust 
war, in which the Britinh people were the really trampled on; 
and that it was valued simply as giving to the barbarian powers 
the back-door to France, to enter whenever it should be for the 
interest of themselves and their allies the plunderers of the 
British people at home. All sensible Englishmen not person¬ 
ally engaged in the grand fraud, were aware from the moment 
that the fumes of a brutish John-Bullism had had time to 


settle, that they were the beaten at Waterloo, and that their 
enemies considered it as the seal and sacrament of their ever¬ 


lasting subjection. If any were dull enough not to find it out, 
a Cabinet minister explained it to them in express words, when 
he asked whether ‘ in the existing state of the continent * there 
was any chance of resistance by the English people to their 
governors at home. The interest of the English people in 
seeing the French recover Belgium, was therefore as veritable 
and profound in principle, and only second in practical degree, 
to seeing the Cossacks driven out of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
if by any accident they had got possession of that peninsula. 
It mattered not that a Tory government might be their ally; the 
Tory government would only be the home enemy, and the Cos¬ 
sacks the foreign. By the grace of God upon good counsels, 
both one and the other are at present pretty well removed from 
being subjects of apprehension. 

In pursuance of this conviction, the bolder part of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, who saw what the 
crisis might be made of and kept their wits about them in the 
gale, left no effort untried to demonstrate the perfect facility 
of recovering the important out-work of Belgium, from the 
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moment it was manifest that the English Tories were staggered 
at the display of feeling with which the Three days of July 
were received in England, and hesitated to advance. The 
defeat of the people’s enemies was then decided ; and all the 
people wanted, was too see their foreign allies re-occupy thfe 
l&te-^du-pont. 

But a new phenomenon intervened. The French, directed partly 
byweakness and partly by treachery, could not be persuaded to 
take what lay before tlicm; and in tlic mean time the Belgians 
made a revolution of their own- This was ouite another state¬ 
ment of the problem. When a gentleman has been asked to 
take ajady and declined, he assuredly has no cause of complaint 
if she makes her own arrangement's afterwards. France had 
been asked to take Belgium, and would not; the English 
Liberals did the honest thing, and nobody can fall out 
with them now, if they desire to make the best of circum¬ 
stances as they are, both for themselves and for the world’s 
community. And the fact is, that as things have turned out, 
the establishment of Belgium as an independent power is an 
event of infinitely more promise than the other, both to England 
and to the rest of the great partnership of civilized communities. 
But nobody could be expected to say in July, ‘ Wait a little 
and the Belgians will make a fevolution in October.’ 

In the first place, it has operated most beneficially as removing 
the remnants of national jealousy, which would always have 
acted upon a well-meaning portion of the British public, and 
prevented their cordial acquiescence in the deliverance of 
Belgium; and so far has added to the cementing of the 
common union of free states. The change effected, is like 
what takes place when rival houses agree to end their feuds by 
setting up a common interest in the shape of a new family by 
marriage. Belgium is the common daughter of the two great 
quarrelling communities. On all the members too of the undev^ 
ground alliance vvhicli is carrying on among nations, and parti¬ 
cularly on those who will be ‘ first turn’ whenever the European 
league begins to move forward against the barbarian,—the effect 
could not be otherwise than good. The reflecting portion of the 
French nation may be the first appealed to, whether the conduct 
of the government which has succeeded to the days of July has 
been in all respects such towards friends and enemies, thatnothing 
could possibly be added to the confidence of foreign nations. 
It is at the same time undeniable that the military transac¬ 
tions of the French in Belgium, have greatly increased the 
confidence of niaiikind; and ihore is the very lesson to be 
learned. Would the apparition of the ttoo great tricolors in the 
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Mediterraiiesiii, be less effectual than in the Scheldt ? When 
the time conies for the delivery of Italy and Poland, will 
Italy and Poland be less apt to grasp at the assistance, because 
England and Belgium .are there as guarantees? In the 
jjresent condition of civilized Europe, the desirableness of 
accumulating military power in vast states, is a fallacy. There 
is much more to be hoped, from a moderate extension among 
many. And the reason is, that the contest to be carried on, 
is one that «lepends on the exaltation of a common feeling 
which within certain limits is increased by subdivision, much 
more than on the mechanical organization of the energies of a 
few great ])owers. There is but one military idea in Europe 
at present; which is the driving back the barbarian * to his 
frightful deserts/ and the total destruction of the insolent inter¬ 
ference he has exercised, through a league with the traitors of' 
all countries, with civilized communities. Men are born for it; 
some die before they see it; and the rest live on in hope. It 
may come through military means, as the evil did ; or it may, 
in a greater or less degree, be eflected by the action of gentler 
agents. But in one way or other, it is the thing to be done; 
and the man who does not prepare for it, is a simpleton that 
cannot construe the signs of the times. In this view it may be 
fearlessly staled to the honest und the thinking among the 
French people, that any diminution of national importance or 
dignity arising to Franco from the independence of Belgium, is 
compensated over and over by tlie benefits accruing to that great 
cause, in which France has always been and will continue to 
be the leading actor. 

To the Belgians it can scarcely bo necessary to point out 
that independence is a good; so long as it is accompanied by 
reasonable security for its reality, in reference to the existing 
circumstances of other powers. If the leading idea in Europe 
at present is the repulse of the barbarian, the first accessory is 
the raising up and gradually strengthening and extending a 
minor class ofindependent powers, wliose union shall be avail¬ 
able for the public good and not for public evil. To oppress, 
tliere must be a small number of great powers; for a great 
number of smaller ones can never be kept together for the pur¬ 
pose, though for a strong and overwhelming interest, their 
common independence, they may be united as one man. The 
same phenomenon has been seen before on another scale. When 
society in a given country,-—ns in Franco or Great Britain,—was 
collected into masses under the feudal chieftains, these coinpa- 
ralively ' groat powers* could keep up the union to oppress. 
But as they were diminished In size and increased in number. 
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just so fast did the power of combining to oppress decrease, and 
the power of useful action in the common interest gain strength. 
The example cannot be ])icssed without a limit; but it is an 
example in point, of the manner in which it is possible for useful 
power to be augmented by such a process. No doubt the 
outcry among the feudal possessors, against such proceedings, 
would have been great. What! strengthen the community by 
weakening the strong-holds of the lords who make its power ? 
Just so; when these are the very men suspected of com¬ 
bining against the public good. It is not difficult to see, how 
different would be the state of Europe, if there were an inde¬ 
pendent Belgium, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Poland, with half a 
dozen^ndependent sovereignties in Germany besides, checking 
each other in all objects except those where the common interest 
is manifest and unmistakeablc,—compared with its state under the 
insolent direction of a few ‘ great powers’ united in. vast military 
governments, where three or four unholy hands may hold the 
chains of all. England has committed herself and is become 
one, in the system which must either liberate Eurojim or carry 
England with it in its full. There is no sneaking out, for gen¬ 
tlemen who might wish to follow that course ;—unless for the 
small remnant who, like her of Jericho, have been art and 
part with the enemy all aloitg. It does not follow that the 
thing must be done in the same w'ay as in the days of Marl¬ 
borough; but in such manner as the circumstances of the 
world point out, England must apply her shoulder to the com¬ 
mon concern, and see that in some way or other the thing is 
done, as she did in the days of Marlborough, or stand the con¬ 
sequences. Revolutions are not made with rose-water; nor 
adhered to either. It is true enough, as the Tory gazettes are 
fond of declaring, that the Reform Bill made England one of 
the revoluiionaiy powers ; and she must abide the chances with 
those with whom she has cast in her lot. If the people of 
England think they are to enjoy the luxury of freedom and 
other people be no better for it, they will hpd themselves' mis- 
taken ; there never was, nor will be, a contest between two anta¬ 
gonist principles like those which now divide the earth, that 
ended but by the complete discomfiture of one party or the- 
other. Englishmen must be ready to show their old tri-coloured 
rag, or at all events its influence, wherever national oppression 
is to be .put down and national inde{>endence Vindicated,—or 
they had better cry ‘ Peccavi’ to the Tories before they are in 
worse humour, and beg them to take the rotten boroughs back 
again. England therefore, till a Tory re-conquest, is necessarily 
the friend of smaH’independent atates; to the reasonable extent 
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to which the interests of general freedom point to it. And 
the comparative harmlessness of her position with respect to 
them, is a circumstance which she has a rightful title to take 
advantage of, for her own honour and the general service. She 
can have no views of’territorial aggrandisement;—not the 
smallest danger to an Italian republic from the personal or 
family ambition of any tenant of the British throne. She was 
made to be a centre of alliance and of guarantee, because she 
was made to be without the limits of temptation. 

To the British people, this position by itself would be an import¬ 
ant good; for it is hard to say wherein the keen sense of pleasure 
which the constitution of man has connected with the honour 
of his country, should find more inviting nourishment, thhn in 
a prospect so full of just splendour and veiitable dignity. But 
the openings of other kinds are also vast. As soon as the feudal 
oppressor is cast down at home, no country can offer a more 
profitable interchange of the good things of life than Belgium. 
Whenever commerce shall be permitted by Act of Parliament, 
an older England than our own, stands ready to bo the customer 
for everything the hither England wants to sell. The Flemings 
are the great-grandfathers of us English; a native of the 
northern counties has only to go there, and find the lan¬ 
guage, people, manners, scarcely differing from his own. There 
is no reason, in these days of steam-boats, why England and 
Belgium should not be connected in as close a bond of intimacy 
as Westminster and Southwark. One thing only is wanting,— 
to get rid of the oppressor at home. The Belgians too, have 
their oppressors, in the shape, apparently, of a manufacturing 
interest. These are the Dutch faction; and their object is to 
prevent the introduction of British goods, and keep upr the 
remrrant of the old ' Continental system.' When honest men 
can agree, their enemies on both sides sometimes come by their 
deserts. 

The people of Belgium are full of alarms. They know they 
have but a^handful of physical force, in comparison of the 
' great powers' of Europe; and therefore they dare not call 
their souls their own. It is the policy of those 'powers’ to 
oblige them to keep up that worst of second-rate curses, a 
disproportioned military force ; by way of maintaining a source 
of irritation, and holding out a rallying point of complaint to 
their supporter^. Of course the British embassy there, is 
employed in doing everything which can impress upon the 
Belgians the esteem felt for their nation and their indepen¬ 
dence, by the government which dispatched a fleet to the 
Scheldt in the hour of need,—and so co-operating with the 
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efforts which the British people has made and may hereafter 
make in their behalf. The happy union of diplomacy and arms, 
is the point on which civilized nations justly pride themselves 
as their first distinction from barbarians. But as the best 
instruments sometimes fail, it would be for the hig*!! advantage 
of both coiinirics, if England would declare through the uiimis- 
takeable trumpet of her debates in parliament, that the British 
people would as soon give up the Isle of Wight, as permit them* 
selves to be dc|>rivt'd of the advantages which God and nature 
have held out to them in the independence of their Belgian 
neighbours. 

The great fear of Belgian individuals at the present moment, 
—the bugbear in their streets,—is Russia. The barbarous 
powers, as in the days of Marathon, threaten the civilized, 
and every free man is met by them in his common walk of life. 
‘ It is not for our interest,’ say the lords of the barbarian and 
the slave, ‘ that you and other men should be free. It is of 
evil example, and therefore you and other men shall not.’ This 
is the policy tliat presses upon the western European, from 
Warsaw to Gibraltar. It is clear the Marathon must come; 
and one part of the machinery by which Providence has arranged 
for the improvement of the less civilized portions of human 
kind, is the stimulus which Vt has put upon them to be always 
bringing themselves under tlie action of the more improved. 
Barbarians might be let alone, if they would not run their 
heads against their better informed brethien; but they never 
will,—it is portion of nature’s provision in their behalf. And 
it is at this precise moment, that the Russians bethink 
themselves of threatening ICngland in India. . The Ehiglish 
ministry must be ‘with opium drugged’ or baser matter, if 
Mr. Babingion Macaulay for liis 10,000/. a year is not taking 
in his pocket the rudiments of a levte en 7nasse there against 
Russia, in the shape of improvements in the government of India. 
And the government there is ?iot so bad, to begin with. A huge 
empire like India, not bound to its rulers by national preju¬ 
dices, must have a salt somewhere that keeps it from falling to 
decay; and that salt, without injury to great capabilities for 
amendment, is simply the notion of justice and integrity which 
despite of disadvantages the civil governors of India contrive to 
carry with them through all the passage to tlie Himalaya moun¬ 
tains. The theory of preserving India from Russia is brief; 
give the Indians all that England can give them and Russia wiii 
nol^ and multiply Englishmen to be the distriluitors. The 
Russians take India!—they had better think of defending 
Petemburg. The Russian Empire will be split intosix republics 
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one and indivisible, before a Russian gives or receives the 
knout at Calcutta*. 


• Of courac, no man cun have looked at Belgium, without aeeing Water¬ 
loo* To u spectator who can view both sides, and has appliances for 
considering the whole at leisure, it is probably the most intelligible field of 
a great battle in the world j—an aspiring lieutenant of Volunteers, would 
have brought the whole away in his recollections. The first striking 
peculiarity about it, is the prooigious difference between the two sides of 
the position. Let a man stand on the point of the road near the moiiii- 
inents, between La Hayc Saintc and the village of Waterloo, which is 
understood to have been the point occupied by the Allied commander 
during much of the battle, and the whole position to be defended is as a 
book before him. In a quarter of an hour he may know every part of it, as 
a fanner knows the corners in his own stack-garth. But let him move a 
short distance to the front, to the point where Napoleon is said to 
liave quitted the field, where the road to Genappe is cut through a hill on 
the other side of La Have Sainte,—and all is darkness. He has only to 
fancy himself an ofiiccrof dragoons sent to ascertain the enemy’s whereabout, 
and lie will feel how impossible it is for him to know or discover anything, 
except by taking his life in his hand and riding forward till somebody drives 
him back. The position must be curiously di^Jil^e by nature. Assuredly 
‘the Lord* knows a good position when he sees it. 

But what was the other side doing ? It is next to inexplicable. How, 
why, from what combination of mental or physical circumstances, did the 
first strategist of that or any other agc,“thc Copernicus of modern war, 
wlio had upset all current theories by making the centre and the circum¬ 
ference change places,—the man who had proved and re-proved, that 
victory was not in the hardest heads, but in guiding the action of masses 
on particular points,—the military artist who had entirely blown up and 
demolished the old system of the vordon and of defensive positions in 
general,—by what Immcasurulilc fatality came he, to allow an able adver¬ 
sary to chuse his position to the smallest niceties of locality and obstacle, 
and then attack him on those identical strung points one after another, as 
might have been done by an Austrian of the old school labouring to give 
posterity an example of the devmtm ? Was there a reduction of personal 
talcut by misfortunes ? Was it paralyzed by mistrust of subaltern agents? 
Or was it through thinking too lightly of an enemy, part of whom had 
been already beaten, and whom he seems to have considered on the whole 
as a prey left in bis hands ? 

The Allied commander, intending for the present at least to take the 
defensive, had of necessity made the best arrangements for defending the 
strong points of his position. As a mere elevation, the phtteau of Rlont 
St. Jean that has been talked of, is nothing,'—it is not comparable to the 
plateau of Holborn Hill, But there were advantages of other kinds, as 
stated before; and there were two defensible houses and grounds, one, 
llougomont, at the salient angle of the defensive line, and another. La 
Hayc baintc, on the high road to Brussels, further to its left. To these, as 
was to beexpeeted, tUeaefeuslvecoinmandersent soineof his best battalions. 
The Guards were at Hougomont, and the cool phlegmatic Germans, the 
schoolmasters of the British army in everything that related to precaution 
and precision of obedience, were in the other. The Rifle corps too, a corps 
iVidiie in consideration of its weapons, was posted where it would be 
actually most useful, proi'idcd always the enemy tcoahi be vharilablc enousfh 
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rpHE books whose titles are placed at the head of this paper, 
^ expose errors which have long misled the people and the 
governments of Europe. The two first come from the pens 
of Europeans. The last, from that of a native of Algiers ; and 


to come there to be operated upon. Now who would, or who could, have 
dreamed, that the great strategist would do nothing but take all these bulls 
by the horns, one after another? All defensive positions would be success¬ 
ful, if the adversary would attack them on the points where* there arc best 
advantages for receiving him. Few defensive positions are successful, 
because the adversary is generally cruel enough to attack them in quite a 
different place. There needs no extraordinary combination of ideas or of 
experience, to know that in attacking a defensive position, the first object 
is to upset what is likely to have lAscii the theory of the defendant for his 
defence. At all events be sure, that as you the assailant must act upon 
view of circumstances iu a great degree previously unknown, you will 
make the other do the same. Do not take the cat out of the mouth of her 
l>ee-hive, if there is any possibility of coming at her another way. The 
necessity of going in at the mouth of the bec-nivc, is in fact what makes 
the difficulty of carrying a breach by storm ; there would be small policy 
ill taking the defendants by the breach where they arc in waiting, if there 
was a possibility of coming at tliem any other way. The system is as pab 
puble in politics as in war; always to drlre the pick^atve where it will go, 
and not where it will not. 

What then did the French commander do? He comes down in the 
afternoon, and lies all night in sight of the other army loop-holing its 
farm-houses and acquainting itself with its position. The next morning 
he is there still, and at eleven in the forenoon he attacks the point which 
every peasant in the country probably knew to ]>e the strongest in the line, 
Hougomont. ‘Fifteen hundred dead,’ said M. Jacques Pirson, ‘we 
burned on that ground in front of the house, with the wood that grew there 
then.’ After throwing away here the hopes of fifteen hundred villages 
pour encourager lea autres, artillery was brought down to do what might 
have been done before, and tlic buildings were made untenable; though 
still there remained the English Itrray to fight behind them. There is 
something in the idea of chasing to fight a man in the place where he has a 
house-side to cover him, which is only to be matched by the operation of the 
olden general who halted to let his enemy's two armies join, that he might 
heat them both at once. After this useless slaughter by way of whet, 
about two in the afternoon commenced a series of attacks on the left centre 
of the Allied Hue, on the other side of La Haye Sainte; where, as was to 
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in it the prejudiced and the oppressor will find proof, that civi* 
lization is not limited to those who profess Christianity but are 
negligent of its best precepts. 

The first of these books exhibits Europeans upon new ground, 
relatively to other races of men. The second contains a short 
exposure of the barbarous proceedings of the French at Algiers 
since July 1830. The third is a description of Northern 
Africa, written by a learned native, upon the spur of those bar¬ 
barities. 

The subject of the intercourse of Christians with Moham¬ 
medans, which is discussed in various ways by all these writers, 
is older than the Crusades. The novelty in their discussion is, 
that in effect they call upon.Christians to be just to the millions 
whose only sin is the sincere profession of the Moslem 


be expected with staunch troops on both sides, the troops that advanced to 
the attack were mowed down by the fire of the troops who had occupied 
the advantage of tiic position beforehand. The Wavre road, desenbed 
as then furnished with hc<lges on each side, may be considereci as in 
great measure detining the Allied position j and every muu has it in his 
power to judge, supposing both sides to stand equally well to their work, 
whether the holders or the attackers of a road with a double hedge, are 
placed by their commander in the most likely situation to be physically 
annihilated. It was then that General Pictun was killed. 

Towards seven in the evening commenced the last series of attacks, at 
La Huye Sainte ; the farm-house there having been previously carried by 
the destruction of the defenders. And here is to be noted the most extra¬ 
ordinary fact of all. The French right under Lobau had disputed the 
ground with the Prussians all the way from Frischemont to Planche- 
noit) the Prussians had taken part of rlanchcnoit at half-past six, and 
were afterwards driven out by the Young Guard 5 and the French were 
fighting at the same time at La Have Sainte on the Brussels road and at 
Planchenoit, a Une di'awn from La Haye Sainte to P/anc^wnoit makinq^ with 
the Brussels roml an angle of thirty degrees. The vulgar idea among 
Englishmen is, that as soon as tlic Frencli discovered the Prussians on their 
right, th^ voted their position a bad one and moved off. There were 
stories of Napoldon’s saying, that the English did not know when they 
were beaten ^ but the English, who in general know little about 
the matter but what their Tory governors were pleased to point out to 
them, hare no idea to wliat an extent the French that day carried the 
principle of refusing to acknowledge themselves in danger. Their oppo¬ 
nents never were in any systematic danger, except that of being forced 
by a bold enemy in front; they were not turned, they had nobody upon 
their flanks or rear, they had simply to hold out and repulse the enemy if 
they could, in a position where all th& physical advantages were on tlieir 
side. There perhaps never was an occasion where men fought, hoping 
against hope, so desperately for victory. Of necessity, wlicn that hope ivas 
lost, there was but one chance of escape,—the possibility of retiring from 
the angle, faster than the enemy could move along the opposite side of the 
triangle. It was then decided that there must be a rout, and all the know¬ 
ledge and courage in ^he world could not make it anything else. The 
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faith; and it is a call which ought to find many an echo in 
these times of universal emancipation. The cause is that of 

ruura^c and the iiiiUtary miracle, was in men’s waiting to such a moment, 
in hopes of carrying off the victory in the interval. Indeed when the 
whole history of the French army is considered, its physical sufferings in 
Russia, and the way in which it had been overborne by regular armies 
and a whole hostile population in Spain \—the energy it hmuly displayed 
under indifferent leading at Waterloo, is something to which there is neither 
itimi/enor scettndum in the military history of mankind. Europe ma]^ prklc 
herself in it now, as evidence of what an inexhunstiblc mine exists in 
French courage, when the time shall come for directing it against the 
general foe. 

There can be no rational doubt, that if the contest had been carried on 
as it took place, by beings on both sides free from human feelings or 
sufferings, and capable only of certain physical agencies by which they put 
one another hors de combnt^ the result must have hccu us it was. The 
lesson to be gathered is, that the defensive power of the infantry weapon 
had been under-rated ; a point upon which tlic French commander might 
have obtained some light in the Pcninsiilu. The Frencli had been 
accustomed to force inferior troops in their positions ; it was in fact the 
technical belief of the French inilitaiw that there was no position they 
could nut carry, just as it is of the English marine that there is no line 
they cannot break; and when it came to be tried against men as able for 
tiie business as themselves, the intrinsic power of the weapon told. 

To say that one theory was bad, implies chat another would have been 
better. And what is it that a scholar of Napoleon would have expected 
from the man of his idolatry ? It ia easy to say, that armies are not moved 
in the held as they arc on paper ; but there is a medium between that, and 
sitting down in the afternoon before a position, to attack it at eleven the 
next day. Suppose that a younger Napoleon had moved off an hour 
after miilnight, leaving a division of light cavalry (not such a division ns 
there arc four of in a troop of yeomanry, but five or six thousand men) to 
keep up the lires and stop stragglers, and liud been found at day-break with 
his army massed as at Jena, in the neighbourhood of Frischemoiit where 
the French right actually was, and with the hundred pieces of cannon 
of Bautzen in his rear. What a different reading would that have given 
of the whole affair. It is most probable that in some way or other the 
movement would have been known to the commander of the Allied 
forces before morning \ but he must either have kept his old positions, 
or have changed them at Im/ard and under circumstances the most unfa- 
voufabic. If they had been found as they were next day, the attack would 
have fallen in with great masses of cavalry and artillery. The cavalry 
niust either have retired, or there would have been a gigantic fight 
between the plebeian and aristocratic arms, backed by their artil* 
Icry on each side, and by tlicir cavalry on the French; in which the 
aristocratic force would probably have been left upon the ground, as has 
been the fate of all cavalry attacking unbroken and resolute infantry 
since the days of the Centaurs. What might have happened afterwards, 
is only known to those who can tell^as the poor ill-used man said who was 
beaten at Buenos Ayres) what would have come to pass * if your aunt 
had been your uncle.’ But it is quite clear that the battle must nave been 
fought on both sides by the eye. Tlicrc would have been an end of loop- 
holed houses and studied positions, and the whole of the premeditated theory 
qf fight would have been overturnedi How ready the commander con« 
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the weak against the strong; and it begins to be vindicated at 
a favourable moment. The steady progress made during the 

ceracd would have been with a new one, is not in giiestion ; the one thing 
rertuin h, that there must have been a new one. Meanwhile if the Prus¬ 
sians hud appeared, they could ns well have Itcen kept in check there as 
anywhere else $ and the mere fact of the Prussians being in that direction, 
advised the operating on the point wliieli tended to keep them separate 
rather than to lot them join. The dcUicliing Grouchy at all, implied the 
theory of the (feu,v masses inferuwes; which is the legitimate application 
of what is known under the title of ‘ breaking the centre.^ But then they 
oN^ht to have been * tntMeures the essential step to which was, that 
they should be both (m the same side of the enemy. There has been 
iuliuitc debate whether messages reached Grouchy, or were obeyed; Init 
the question to be answered is, why Grouchy was sent in that direction 
• at all, if it was not intended t(f follow and keep in communication with 
him. And this was not the first time Napoleon had got into a similar 
scrape. At Marengo, the state of the battle was much the same as that 
of vVatciioo at seven o’clock j and if Desaix had arrived an hour later,— 
still more, if the enemy had arrived instead,—the battle must have been 
lost. All inference from all of which would seem to !>e, that though l»y 
demonstrating the superiority of the eccentric over the concentric^ Napoleon 
has established the ultimate independence of the liberal portion of l^urupc, 
he had not completely understood and digested his own legacy. 

Few coininaiulers would lose battles, if they had leave to hglit them t\\ ice 
over. It is easy to find fault, with what has been nnsucecssful; Imt still 
the student and posterity can only judge upon the facts. Individuals 
may recollect occasions of their own, .vhere without the slightest want of 
interest or zeal, it seems upon reflection as if there only wanted the doing 
of any one thing that was not done, to have turned aside the heaviest mis¬ 
fortunes. iSuch is the lot of poor humanity everywhere. 

The Dutch (the curse of Andrew Marvell be upon them) have actually 
carried away the field of battle, to make u pyramid after their fashion, on 
the place, so important to Europe, where in the turmoil a Dutch prince was 
wounded; and the monuments to the British and German ullicers who fell, 
arc in consequence left tottering upon their foundations, like remainder 
pi^-stics after a clearing, waiting to lie washed away by the next autumn’s 
rains. It is a thousand pities that Marcchul G6rnrd did not allow his 
miners to go on. He ought not to have left the. Dutch beast grinning 
over the fimd where the first military blood in Europe had been poured 
out like water. 

It will be seen that the purport and bearing of the military part of tVse 
remarks, is to show that nothing in the recollections of the great day 
when the enemies of the people lapped blood, ought to prevent the hearty 
union of the two foremost nations of the world, whenever it may be called 
for in the common cause. The peo^ile of England naid dearly enough 
for their share by eighteen years subjection to their, landed aristocracy, 
the loss of the opportunity nf establishing themselves as manufacturers for 
all the world, aud not less than threeJmndred and sixty millions sterling 
(nine mUtiards of francs^ (jivcu to pul about the fifth part of it into the 
pockets of their feudal lords ami masters j besides the eight hundred 
and sixty millions (twenty-one mHliartls) of debt, and incalculable sums 
paid to support monopolists of other kinds in dishonest gains. Waterloo 
was the great Armageddon of all who lived upon the British people \ and 
08 well they knew it. The Three days of July will finish them at lost. 
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last fifteen years in softening hostile feelings between European 
nations, renders expectations of universal union reasonable, 
which half a century ago would doubtless have been termed 
visionary. For example, the vulgar opinion that France and 
England are natural enemies, is gone; and although the golden 
age in such respects be not yet come, although base policy 
encouraged by secret diplomacy may still produce useless wars, 
nevertheless national hatred and prejudices are fast sinking 
into mere deformities of national character. Everywhere, the 
people begin to see that those prejudices were the means of 
success to the designing ; and they will disappear with as much 
advantage to mankind, as has attended the dismantling of 
feudal castles, and the secularization of Church establishments, 
whose ruins adorn, and ought to teach a lesson to Europe ; ~ 
with as much public applause as will one day attend the 
abolition of the privileges of primogeniture, of tithes, douanes, 
court pageantries; military fortresses, and .lastly, of the taxes 
that may be extinguished by the honest reduction of national 
expenditure. 

iJnder these favourable influences, the writers of the books 
cited, are proclaiming sentiments, and displaying facts, 
calculated to carry wholesome reforms into regions hitherto 
condemned to exclusion fron; the best means of civilization. 
By correcting public opinion in Europe respecting eastern 
countries, these writers will prepare the way for the ready 
acceptance there, of all that Europe can offer for their improve¬ 
ment; and at the same time, they will indefinitely facilitate the 
access of Europeans to the advantages which the orientals have 
to offer in return. 

M. Jouffroy, the author of the ‘ Melanges Philosophiques,’ 
is one of the most eloquent of a very eloquent and able body 
of men, the professors of Paris, llis authority and position 
render his testimony highly valuable; and it is much to be 
regretted, that the present subject occupies a small portion 
only of his work. That work consists of eighteen essays 
published during the last ten years in various forms, or delivered 
as lectures. One published in 1827, deserves to be translated 
into all languages. It describes the influence of Greece upon 
the civilization of man ; and abounds in glowing imagery and 
in thoughts clothed in the noblest language. Sprung from 
Asia and from Egypt, and standing midway between Flurope 
and the East, the past and still more the future destination of 
Greece belongs equally to both worlds; and M. Jouffroy well 
observes, that Greece seems to have been formed by Providence 
to be always a most important instrument in working out the 
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devious course of human affairs. The tendency of man towards 
civilization was first awakened, he continues, in the Bast; and 
three thousand years ago, the winds and the waves scattered 
its seeds westward. After many failures, and when numerous 
nations, as in Egypt, Palmyra, and Tyre, had risen to a certain 
height and again sunk under the aggressions of barbarous 
tribes, it was among the stormy seas, the scattered islands, 
and the inaccessible rocks of Greece, that science found a 
secure abode. There with a bright sky and a picturesque shore, 
with mountains, and fertile vallies, and rich woods, a bold and 
imaginative race of men expatiated in freedom and with rare 
success, in all the arts of life, in science, and in philosophy. 

For a thousand years this astonishing people led mankind in 
the career of social improvement. What immortal days in his¬ 
tory are the days of Platea, and Salamis, and Marathon. Until 
those days, civilization had always sunk before barbarism. Then 
for the first time, intelligence became victorious over mere 
numbers, and brute force felt an effectual curb. From that 
day civilization has moved onward without any material check. 
The colonies of Greece carried the power of improvement far 
into the west of Europe; and ultimately the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander spread the immortal fruits of her genius still more widely 
eastward. Those colonies and those conquests prepared the 
world for Christianity, which was the result of all the previous 
efforts of man to become a civilized being ; and which was also 
destined to be the parent of his future improved civilization. 
For a time, Rome followed, greater in political power, but less 
in social influence; and Rome at length gave way before the 
new forms of improvement, which had arisen from the 
union of the northern barbarians with the anciently civilized 
people of southern Europe. Thus arose the civilization, still far 
from perfect, under which we live. Its giant power is spreading 
over the whole earth. Asia, Africa, America, and the multitu¬ 
dinous Islands of the South Sea at this moment feel its influence. 
{Melanges, p. 90.) 

Such are the views taken of ancient Greece by the French 
professor. In the midst of much theory, in forming which M. 
Jouffroy exhibits an unusual forgetfulness or inattention to facts, 
he has introduced one point of great importance; which is, 
perhaps, absolutely new in the estimates made by European 
writers, concerning the other races of mankind. Hitherto the 
common classification has been to place Christiana on one side 
by themselves; and on the other side Mohammedans, Hindoos, 
and all the rest of mankind by themselves, in contradistinction 
to Christians. M. JouflVoy makes a different classification^ 
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He ranks the Mohamiuedans^ Hindoos, and Christians, as 
forming together the civilized races, and he then distinguishes 
all three together from the rest of mankind, whom he designates 
the uncivilized, or savages. He also excepts from these un¬ 
civilized races, when treating of them in some detail, the Peru¬ 
vians and Mexicans; in whom he justly recognizes a consider¬ 
able degree of civilization. It is true M. Jouffroy holds the 
civilization of Germany, of England, of the United States of 
North America, of France, and of Russia, to be essentially 
distinct from that of the Mohammedans ; and the civilization of 
the Mohammedans, to be essentially distinct from that of the 
Hindoos; but he repudiates in clear terms the opinion of Chris¬ 
tian superiority which so long sanctioned crimes in Christians ; 
and while he asserts that Christian principles are a source of 
strength to their professors, he carefully rejects the claims which 
many among Christians have made, to a right to conquer in 
order to extend those principles- The novelty of these distinc¬ 
tions is the more remarkable as they are made by one of the 
successors of the doctors of the Sorbonne, whence decisions of a 
very different character once issued profusely on this subject. 

But M. Jouffroy has fallen into a capital error in anticipating 
and almost excusing the forcible subjection of all mankind to 
Christianity in its present foim, by losing sight of the fact, 
that the desire for justice is a principle common to all 
mankind uncivilized and civilized, and which, when respected 
in the degree required by all religions, must stop all aggrandize¬ 
ment by force of arras. The essential characteristic of Christi¬ 
anity also, as all agree, is its peaceful tendency. They who 
make war for aggrandizement are essentially not Christians, 
whatever opinions they may profess. If they succeed in sub¬ 
duing their neighbours, it is because they possess power which 
they abuse. Europeans have during the last three centuries 
possessed this power, and have used it unscrupulously in India, 
in Africa, and in America. New thoughts begin to prevail, and 
if, as is highly probable, a purer Christianity than that which 
exists, shall ever predominate, Europeans will utterly reject 
conquests by force. Their civilization will then spread over the 
earth by other means than those described in the following 
Machiavelian passage, in which the vices of conquerors are 
spoken of in a manner worthy of the Florentine Secretary, or of 
the Sorbonne themselves. 

' The power of the Christians,’ says M. Jouffroy, ^ promises us the 
conquest of the world. It not only secures us from the attacks of 
other races, but it places them at our disposal j and it is diflicuU to 
resist the temptation to aggrandizement to which possession of power 
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exposes nations. Power seems to create a perpetual craving after 
increase of dominiun. At present Christians indulge this craving hy 
attacking each others but they are fast perceiving the fully of doing 
so j and when they have made lasting peace at home^ they must fall 
upon those who are not Christians in order to satisfy their natural 
appetites. And evil as conquests commonly arc^ they become bcncfils 
when made by a more civilized over a less civilized people. The 
example of America is a proof of the truth of this remark ; and the 
result of the conquest of Turkey by Russia^ when it shall occur^ will 
further confirm it/ {Melanges, p. 124). 

The existence of the 'appetites’ here mentioned, is readily 
admitted, but the necessity of indulging them may safely be 
denied. There once existed among liluropcan nations, equally 
strong appetites towards piracy and slave-making. But civili¬ 
zation, imperfect as it is, has destroyed piracy and slave-making; 
and when Christians shall have attained the decree of improve¬ 
ment which M. JoufTroy anticipates will lead them to abolish 
wars among themselves, it is probable that they will listen to 
peaceful counsels in regard to their Mohammedan, Hindoo, and 
Chinese neighbours. In that advanced state of Europe, public 
teachers will find more honourable topics than the excusing of 
tempting conquests by the possible improvement of the con¬ 
quered. 

It has been asserted that Professor Jouffroy is exceedingly 
inaccurate when he deals in allegations of facts ; and few persons 
will dispute the propriety of the assertion, who have read the decla¬ 
ration in the foregoing extract, respecting the poor natives' of 
America, who are tnus carelessly said to have been benefited by 
conquest. Whether the Caribs of the West Indies, or the red 
men of Georgia, or any other tribes of North or South America 
may be specially meant, no man acquainted with their melan¬ 
choly story would surely have selected them as examples of the 
happiness that comes by Christian domination. Rousseau 
discovered, that savage life was the true scene of happiness 
because he substituted the suggestion of his fancy for the truth. 
M. Jouffroy has, on this point, equally neglected facts, and has 
therefore become equally fanciful. This is not his only important 
error. He asserts, (ib. p. 469) that ‘ the stupid savages of New 
Holland,’ have a religious belief; when it is notorious, that in 
common with the Caffres of South Africa^ and probably the 
New Zealanders, they have none. In common also with both 
the latter tribes, the New Hollander is very far from being a 
stupid being. The experience of forty years of great practice 
in tne criminal courts of New South Wales, has proved him to 
be equally sagacious^ and more trustworthy, than the ordinary 
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Bow-street officer. And it is only owing to the atrocious treat¬ 
ment he has experienced from the English, that he has not 
adopted civilization. 

It is a similar error in fact to assert, as M. JoufFroy does, that 
hostility is always exhibited between the different races of men 
as soon as they meet. (La constante hostilitb qui se declare 
entre les diverses races des qu’elles'se connaissent—Ib. p. 460.) 
On the contrary, the first approach of Christian voyagers and 
distant colonists has always been received by savages with kind¬ 
ness, but that kindness has hitherto ever been returned with 
duplicity, greediness, and oppression. All colonial history 
testifies that this is true. 

He is farther of opinion, that all savages will one day 
become civilized (ib. p. 124); and he seems to think, that 
planting colonies of convicts in Siberia has already civilized 
savages. No authority is cited in support of this assertion; 
and from the unsuspected testimony of the eccentric traveller, 
Cochrane, respecting the barbarous conduct of the Russian 
convicts towards the natives of Siberia, as well as from what is 
well known concerning the conduct of the English convicts in 
New Holland, the amount of good conferred by the Russians is 
probably small in comparison with the evil they inflict. It is 
especially important that thei.ruth should be understood upon 
this point, inasmuch as a powerful party in France is urgent to 
turn Algiers into another Botany Bay. M. Jouffroy is said to 
have meditated writing upon the conquest of Algiers ; and it is 
very remarkable that, as yet, no eminent French author, except 
M. de Sismondi, has published a line upon the subject, although 
France is spending thirty millions of francs yearly in a hopeless 
effort to found a colony in crime, and to make a conquest proflt- 
able by oppressing it. If M. Jouffroy discusses tlie subject of 
Algiers, it is to be desired that he should examine better sources 
of intelligence, than those which have so greatly misled him 
respecting the races he does not comprise among the conquerors 
of the world. 

They who are acquainted with the general history of Arabian 
literature, or who have followed the recent extension of that 
learning in Egypt, will not be surprised, that a Mohammedan 
should write a good book. But the printing a book by a Mo¬ 
hammedan is a rarer fact, which ought to be hailed with honour¬ 
able notice; for printing is one of the main things wanting to 
the national defence and social improvement of the Moslems. 
It is probable that two or three centuries ago they suddenly 
halted in civilization, by not adopting the art of printing from 
Europe. Why they rejected it, deserves an extensive inquiry. 
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Of the fact, and of its evil consequences, there is no doubt. 
Perhaps it is one of the numerous evils that followed upon the 
enormous wrongs suffered by the Moslems of Spain at the 
hands of Christians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Christians invented printing, which soon became known to 
the Arabs; but the Christians at the same moment made pro¬ 
selytes to their faith by fire and sword, and by means of the 
pitched cap. The Arabs too, were sufficiently well provided with 
copies of manuscripts; which began to fail in Europe in conse¬ 
quence of the suppression of numerous monasteries. The print¬ 
ing-press was not, therefore, recommended to them by the same 
want which promoted the use of it in Europe; and its adoption 
by their bitter enemies being a ready argument against the 
introduction of it among themselves, those numerous persons 
the copiers of manuscripts, who were interested in its rejection, 
might plausibly maintain the wisdom of adhering to their ancient 
usage. Circumstances are now much altered; although the 
French seem resolved not to profit by the change. It will, 
however, be happy for Europe, as well as for the Moslems of 
Africa, if the example of this adoption of the press by Sidi 
Hamdan, produces its just fruit in the correction of the errors 
which it is printed to expose. That France has committed the 
gravest errors at Algiers is past question. But it is not too late 
to make reparation to the wronged, however difficult it may be 
to place France again in the position of influence and honour 
which she occupied in Africa at the conquest of Algiers and 
the revolution of 1830. The revolution might have been made 
the means of sanctifying the conquest. The one gave France 
an opportunity of doing immense good ; the other seemed to 
come to convince men that she would do it; but a fatal spell 
seems to have marred both. The public bureaux of Paris are 
loaded with complaints from the injured Africans, who have 
hitherto complained in vain. The author of the present volume 
is one of the complainants. If he obtains redress for himself 
and for his countrymen after printing this book, it will be attri¬ 
buted at home in part to the publication. The existing prejudice 
against this all important art will receive a shock; the power of 
opinion as a check on governments will begin to be better ap¬ 
preciated in Africa; and the difficulties of the moment may 
perhaps find some compensation in the benefits to be derived 
from this favourable introduction of the printing-press to the 
tens of thousands of busy penmen scattered over the North of 
Africa, who now know it only from the feeble specimen of the 
Algiers Moniteur. 
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Art. XI.— -OW Bailey Experience. Criminal Jurisprudence, and the 
actual working of our Penal Code of Laws, .^Iso an Essay on 
Prison Discipline, to which is added a History of the Crimes com- 
mitted by Offenders in (he present Day, By the Author of * The 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.’-—London; Fraser. 1833. 


■^O great or permanent good can be effected, in the way of 
amending tne law and the mode of administering it, unless 
a comprehensive and searching reform be made, and a uniform 
system substituted for the present confusion. Patchwork, or 
bit-by-bit reform, though it may here and there mitigate some 
evil, yet upon the whole does more harm than good ; for 
when the subject to be operated upon is tottering with age 
and constitutional disease, the old never will harmonize or work 
well with that which is new. Law reformers should follow the 


example of the Commissioner of Woods and Forests; Lord Dun- 
cannon turned radical when he effected the improvements about 
Trafalgar-Sqnare and the Strand. What a commotion was 
created in the neighbourhood when his scheme first got wind ! 
And on orders being issued to pull down some of the houses, 
w'hat a universal shout of horror and indignation burst forth from 
the inhabitants of all the narrow lanes, courts, alleys, passages, 
and culs de sac, near the place. •It need hardly be observed, that 
they were conservatives to a man. They called his lordship 
names, such as, disturber of the public repose, and of vested 
rights, evil-minded innovator, wild theorist, destructive, leveller, 
and others. ‘What! said they, would you destroy so vener¬ 
able a pile,—buildings which for so many centuries have been 
preserved by our ancestors, and under whose roofs they as 
well as ourselves have so gloriously flourished. If this mad 
scheme is once embarked in, heaven only knows where you will 
stop; the public, who aie always fond of novelty, may urge you 
on in the work of destruction, and all the other divisions of 
this populous neighbourhood may th^s be made to share the 
same fate. The heart sickens at the contemplation of such a 
scene of devastation. What can you pretend to give us, in lieu 
of Structures so admirably adapted to our purposes ? You have 
never lived among us, and are unacquainted with our occupa¬ 
tions ; you are entirely ignorant of our multifarious windings 
and turnings, our ins and outs. Repent before it is too late, 
and let well alone; but if you must meddle with what you do 
not understand, be satisfied with ordering a few repairs to be 
done;—have additional props to the foundations, put in new 
windows, stop up the chinks and crannies, and let the old walls 
be wliitevvashed. This will at all events do well enough for a 
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time; and whenever a fresh clamour arises, you can patch up 
other parts of the neighbourhood in the same style.* 

In spite of all this the radical Lord was inexorable, and de« 
dared his determination to clear away the whole neighbourhood. 

* It is one huge mass of confusion, said he, in which I have no 
doubt you find your account. What may be admirably adapted 
to your purposes, is very detrimental to the public interest. 
The crooked ways you speak of, only serve to bewilder the 
stranger when he has occasion to visit your haunts, and in tlie 
midst of his perplexity, some of you take advantage of the dark¬ 
ness of the passages and plunder him. This must no longer 
be suffered to continue. I will not restrict myself to improving 
one part onlyI will have no bit-by-bit improvement, of so 
great an evil; for as long as any part remains untouched, so 
long will the public be suffering from it. Besides, the whole 
place hangs together, and one part cannot be removed without- 
deranging the rest, and introducing additional confusion. The 
improvement must therefore extend to the whole ; and to pre¬ 
vent an outcry against any personal injustice, those who have 
what are called vested interests in these hovels, shall receive 
ample compensation for the same.* The venerable ruins were 
cleared away, the architects came forward, new and commodious 
structures were erected, to which sthe public had ready access 
by means of wide and regularly formed avenues, and great has 
been the comfort. 

The state of the English law is pretty nearly parallel with 
that of the ruinous buildings above described. Some of the 
laws are written, others unwritten ; all of them are more or less 
confused, unintelligible, and contradictory; many of them cruel 
and unjust. The procedure or technical mode of administering 
these laws, is in no better state, but rather worse; as it fre¬ 
quently prevents justice from being done, when the laws them¬ 
selves are in favour of that couVvse. Of what use is it to make 
a good law, if the public may be deprived of the benefit of it 
by arbitrary rules of procedure. A complete revision of the 
laws and of our judicial procedure should go hand in hand. 

Why then is the bit-by-bit system of reform persisted in? 
It was all very well at first, and Sir Robert Peel deserves 
credit for setting at naught the threats of the bigoted and 
interested, and convincing the community that the law might, 
be amended without bringing heaven and earth together; but 
the preserit administration will deserve any thing but credit, if 
they persist in treading in Sir Robert Peel’s footsteps. The 
bit-by-bit mode has now been in very active operation for the 
last seven years, but without effecting any material improvement 
in the system. . 
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In the following observations, it is intended to direct at¬ 
tention more particularly to the criminal law. which branch, 
from the nature of the matters It treats of. is more intel¬ 
ligible to people in general than any other. The punish¬ 
ment of death affords an apt illustration of the effect of the 
bit-by-bit system of reform. In good old times it was inflicted 
for all sorts of offences, apparently to get rid of the trouble of 
keeping the offenders in custody; and in modern times it has 
been continued because Christianity is part and parcel of the 
law of the land, and law is the perfection of reason. From time 
to time, by the strenuous exertions of philanthropists) this 
barbarous punishment has been taken away from individual 
offences ; but it is only within this twelvemonth, that the num¬ 
ber of offences for which the law still awards this penalty, has 
been materially cut down. What an amount of useless, suffer¬ 
ing has been continued, in order to uphold this piecemeal mode 
of effecting improvements. 

The favourite classification of offences is into felonies and 
viisdemeanours; though these epithets give no more idea of the 
nature of the offences to whicli they are applied, than if two 
Chinese words were used in their stead, A very vague idea 
of the quantum of punishment which may be awarded to the 
offender, is the full extent of the information conveyed by them; 
for some misdemeanours are punished as severely as many 
felonies, always excepting that iniquitous adjunct to the punish¬ 
ment of all felonies, the forfeiture of goods and lands. Should 
an ignorant man wish to know something more of the meaning 
of these terms, he may learn that a starving child who steals a 
penny loaf is guilty ot felony, while a man who forges the mark 
of the Goldsmith's Hall on plate to any amount is only guilty 
of a misdemeanour. The man who administers an unlawful 
oath is guilty of felony, but the man who falsely swears away 
the life of another is only guilty of a misdemeanour. An ap¬ 
prentice who appropriates a shilling to his own use received on 
nis master’s account, commits a felony; while the man who 
maliciously destroys the dam of a mill-pond is only guilty of a 
misdemeanour. So much for classihcation and consistency. 

There is one glaring defect in our criminal procedure, which 
has frequently been pointed out by jurists, and that is the 
absence of a Court of Appeal* In civil cases the necessity of 
an appellate jurisdiction is amply acknowledged, but in criminal 
prosecutions the thing is unknown*. Why should there be 

♦ A judsrment may be reversed l>y writ of error, for some mistake in a 
matter of law, which is apparent upon the face of the record. But in this 
proceeding the merits of tne case, tliat is, the evidence given at the trial, 
cannot be taken cognizance of, much less any fresh evidence. 
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such an extraordinary distinction ? If appeals are necessary 
for the purpose of attaining justice in civil suits, surely they 
must be quite as necessary in cases of a more serious descrip¬ 
tion. The ground of an appeal is the supposition that error 
of some kind or other has been committed, or that fresh evi¬ 
dence has come to light, and therefore in an action brought to 
recover ever so small a sum of money, the aggrieved party is 
allowed to move for a new trial. * * So that,’ says Blackstone, 

‘ if any defect of justice happened at the trial, by surprise, 
inadvertence, or misconduct, tne party may have relief in the 
Court above, by obtaining a new trial.' Even a third trial 
may be granted under certain circumstances; and after these 
trials have been had, the suit may be carried by means of a writ' 
of error into the King’s Bench* or Exchequer Chamber, as the 
case ma^i be, whence it may be removed into the House of 
Lords, the vitima Thule of this string of appeals. 

All these precautions are taken to secure justice being done 
in cases where the ultimate judgment may be for the payment 
of a few shillings only as damages ; but where the judgment is 
that the prisoner be hanged or transported for life, the law is 
fully satisfied that justice has been done. There can have 
been no defect of justice through surprise, inadvertence, or 
misconduct. Thus says the law, end the law is the perfection 
of reason, to say nothing of humanity. Suppose a man claims 
the property in a horse which is in the possession of a rich 
man,—he brings an action against him ; the case ih tried over 
and over again, and is finally argued at great length in the 
House of Lords-f. Suppose the horse is found in the possession 
of a poor man ; an indictment is preferred against him, upon 
which he is tried, convicted of felony, and sentenced to be 
transported for life. It can afterwards be proved beyond a 
doubt, that the man is really innocent of the crime, and like -a 
simple-minded man he applies to the Court for a.mew trial. 
What says the genius of the English law to such an ap¬ 
plication ? * Ignorant and audacious wretch ! how dare you talk 
of your innocence in the teeth of a record. It is insulting the 
dignity of the Court. Talk of additional evidence indeed,—the 
thing is impossible, because the law has presumed it i» impos¬ 
sible, and legal presumptions are infallible truths. What if the 

* • * * < 

* proceedings in tlie King’s Bcncli commence by orf^^inal 

writ sued out of Chancery, tlicu llie appeal is not to the Exchequer 
Chamber, but^to the House of Lords at once. 

+ A case \^iich had been litigated for some years was once brought 
l)efore the House of Lords, where tlte question was as to the properly in 
an ojt,. . 

VOL. xx^'^Wesimimier Review^ l 
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v^itnesses have sworn falsely against you ; they n)ay be indicted 
for perjury, but your guilt is just the same, because you are a 
convicted felon. What if the judge mis-stated the evidence to 
the jury,—it matters not, because it was a criminal case. In 
a civil ease there is a wide difference, as errors may creep in at 
every turn, because it is a civil case, and therefore we are bound 
to take every precaution to get at the truth. Besides, appeals 
are luxuries, and luxuries are for your betters who cap afford to 
pay for them. In short, you are a convicted felon;— Begone* 

It is not intended to advocate more than one stage of appeal; 
the Appeal Court having full power to take into consideration 
all the circumstances of each case, and to direct a new trial to 
take place if necessary. Such a Court should also be com¬ 
petent to inquire into any alleged misconduct of the judge of 
the inferior Court. Frivolous appeals might be guardeil against 
as they now are in civil suits, and extra punishmefit might be 
inflicted where the Court saw just ground for so doing. There 
seems to be no sound objection against allowing an appeal to 
prosecutors, in cases of acquittal, upon taking proper secu¬ 
rities ; although this proposition will appear very shocking 
to those who admire the law on account of its humanity. But 
if the kind of humanity here alluded to were acted upon 
throughout, the public migkt be saved the expense of keeping 
prisons or courts of justice at once. 

Many of the defects in the criminal system are exposed in 
the present work, some of them with considerable ability ; but 
it is to be regretted that the statements contained in it are not 
always to be relied on. They are frequently wrong alto¬ 
gether, or else the facts are exaggerated. * Newgate Me¬ 
moranda' would have been a much more appropriate title than 
' Old Bailey Experience,’ as there is very little in the book 
which relates to the practice of the Courts in the Old Bailey. 
Alluding to the manner in which the trials are conducted, the 
author says 

* For several sessions I mmlc a calculation of the average time 
which each trial occupied. 1 never found it exceed eight and a half 
minutes, notwithstanding many cases engage the Court occasionally 
a whole day \ and in the old Court, where moat of the capitals are 
tried/ they usually on the flrst, second, and third days of the Sessions, 
severally take many hours. The average qf eight minutes and a half 
18 made on both the Courts, and takes in all the prisoners tried for 
eight successive sessions.’—ji. 59. 

If justice were to be measured according to the length of 
time occupied in administering it, the Court of Qbanqery ought 
to be the most popular Court in the kingdom. . Where more 
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time is consumed than is necessary for the proper elucidation 
of each particular case, it is so much time lost, both to the 
individuals 'concerned and the public at large. Now it so 
happens that in a large proportion of the cases at the Old 
Bailey, five or six minutes are quite sufficient for each trial. 
Such for example as the stealing of pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
other simple 'larcenies, where the parties are taken in the very 
act, or with the property upon their persons, close to the spot 
where the theft was committed. But it is not true that the 
average time occupied with each trial, is only eight minutes 
and a half j on the contrary it is as much as twenty-two minutes 
at the least, which may be easily proved from data furnished 
by the author himself. 

‘ By ayeference to the Old Bailey Session Calendar, it will be seen 
that about three thousand prisoners are annually committed to 
Newgate, making little short of four hundred each Session ; of which 
there are eight in a year. And of the gross number, about three 
hundred and fifty are discharged by proclamation. Of these nothing 
can be said, as they must be considered innocent of the crimes with 
which they were charged, there not being primd facie evidence to 
send them on their trials. There remain two thousand five 
hundred and fifty who are tried, with the progressive increase of four 
sevenths annually.’ 

Admit these numbers for argument’s sake. The Sessions 
continue now and then for as many as eight or nine days* ; and 
it is very seldom they end on the evening of the fifth day ; the 
fair average would be about six days ; but taking only five for 
the average, this will «give forty days in the year, there being 
eight Sessions. Each of the two Courts sits at nine in the 
morning, and rises at nine in the evening, unless a trial is 
actually going on, when they sometimes sit until eleven or 
twelve, and even much later; say however twelve hours for 
each court, and the result will be 960 hours occupied in trying 
52,650 prisoners, which is rather more than twenty*one minutes 
and a half to each prisoner. But occasionally two or three 
]irisonerB are tried together, as being concerned in the same 
offence; for instance, during the last October Sessions, out of 
165 prisoners, there were but 143 trials, because in twelve cases 
two prisoners werp tried together, and in five cases three. 
When this is taken intotthe account; together with the number 
of confessions or pleas of guilty, it will be found that the average 
time of each trial is more than twenty-two minutes. What tlien 
becomes of' the assertion that the average time never exceeds 
eight minutes and a half? 

■:- - ' i m I -—-— .... ' . 

* i'bis is admitted in page 80. 
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The following' exaggerated atatement scarcely requires a 
comment.— 

* The rapUlity with wliich tiie trials are despatched throws the 
prisoners into the utmost confusion. Fifty or sixty of them are kept 
in readiness in the dock' under the court, to be brought up as they 
niuy be called for. These men seeing their fellow prisoners return 
tried nnd found guilty in a minute or two after having been taken 
up, become so alarmed and nervous in consequence of losing all 
prospect of having a patient trial, that in their efforts at the moment 
to re-arrange their ideas, plan of defence, and put the strongest 
features of their cases before the court ns speedily as possible, they 
lose nit cominiind over themselves, and are then to use their own 
language, taken up to be knocked down like bullocks, unheard. Full 
two-thirds of the prisoners, on their return from their trials, cannot 
tell of any thing which has passed in the court, not even, very fre¬ 
quently, whether they have been tried.’--p. 60. 

The prisoner generally knows what he is charged with, when 
he is first taken into custody; he hears what the witnesses have 
to sny against him, when he is before the Justice of the Peace; 
and he is then committed, flefore the trial the indictment is 
read over to him and he is called upon to plead; at the trial he 
liears the indictment read to the Jury; after each witness has 
given his evidence, the prisoner (if he has no counsel) is'asked 
if he wishes to put any qnestions to him ; and so far is it from 
being necessary to put the strongest features of his case before 
the court as speedily as possil)le, that he is not called upon to 
state his case, as the author must be well aware, until the whole 
of the evidence for the prosecution has been heard. When dny 
defence is made, and the prisoner has omitted to cross-examine 
the witnesses'with a view to establish any of the imints of his 
defence, they are recalled by the court or jury. Will aijy man 
then believe, that above 1,700 men (two-thirds of the whole), 
are annually tried at the Old Bailey, without knowing any- 
tiling that takes place at the trial; and that a large proportion 
of them are not aware they have been tried at all. If the 
prisoners ever told such a tale to the author, they must have 
taken him to be a person easily imposed upon. 

It is mentioned as a grievance, page o4, that a man (who 
was acquitted of felony) was apprehended, examined; 
mittedy Irierl, and discharged, in so short a time as a^teen 
hours. anythin|^ that appears to the contrary, those,hours, 
were too many by fifteen for the purposes of justice, instead of 
too few. 

Although'' no time should be wasted in administering 'die 
law, yet it is of the utihosl importance that air appearance of 
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hurry should be carefully avoided; because even if justice is 
really done, it is of little avail, should the public, judging only 
from the manner in which it is done, be led to believe that the 
contrary is the fact. Not very long ago, the Chairman of the 
Clerkenwell Sessions tried sixteen prisoners within an hour; 
which gives something less than four minutes for each trial; 
and of these sixteen prisoners, the Chairman transported 
thirteen. Tbe writer of this article mentioned the circumstance 
to a friend some days after it occurred; and on his expressing 
great surprise, it was resolved to make another observation ; the 
result was, that in twenty minutes, eight prisoners were 
tried, of whom five were transported,—each trial not occupying 
quite three minutes. In these instances, it is submitted, a little 
more time might have been taken, without being guilty of 
useless delay. 

At the end of the first extract above given, it is asserted that 
the cases increase annually by four-sevenths. Nothing can 
well be further from the fact; for on turning to page 271, will 
be found a table of the number of cases tried for three succes¬ 
sive years, and the increase on the first year there given is about 
and on the second year ^nd*. 

A charge is made against the counsel for taking briefs and 
neglecting them. 

* I have written twenty briefs on the first day of Session for 
prisoners, and sent fees of one, two, or three guineas with each which 
were taken, and have hud twelve of the twenty neglected, because the 
counsel w^o had them was engaged the whole day on a trial in the 
other court, in which he probably bud a fee of ten guineas or 
more.’—p. 68. 

Those who know any thing of the practice of these courts, 
must know that this charge cannot be maintained. The brief in 
such cases is alvrays handed over to another counsel, or the trial 
ostponed ; and It not unfrequently happens, that in a case which 
as lasted the whole day, tbe counsel has. only received the 
smallest fee that is given. 

The mode of punishing offenders is as defective as any other 
part of the system. >A man steals a sum of money, and he is 
'transported for seven years ; another man steals five shillings 
more, and he'is tfaiisbotted for life. Can anything be. more re¬ 
volting to the understanding than such-arbitrary and senseless 
enactments. The author gives instanbes of very different punish- 

’ — • ' i Ui — — i —ii..; -■ .ii., _ 

* In 1829, there were 1,952 casesaccording to the author’s ratio, the 

next year tlMtu ought- to have been 3,067 > hut in 1830, tbe number was 
only 2,008 i sad fq^ ISdJl, 2,096, issMd of 4,958« : 
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ments beiug awarded for the 6atae offence; but it is impossible 
to form any judgment on these cases, without knowing what 
mitigating or aggravating circumstances appeared at tlie trial; 
and as the author was in the gaol, and not in the court, he has 
not been able to state what these were. Looking however at 
the manner in which the judges are appointed,—the absence of 
any efficient control over them, and the absence of anything 
like a system for their guidance in apportioning either the 
quantity or quality of the punishment,—it is to be expected that 
arbitrary and anomalous cases will occur. On this subject the 
author has fallen into an error iu the following statement:— 
‘ The judges of the Old Bailey are so little acquainted with 
the nature of the punishments they award, that in the same 
day they will often grant that as a boon, which the next hour 
they describe as the severest of all punishments, being like the 
man in the fable of the Satyr, who blew hot and cold with the 
same mouth : for instance, when passing sentence on boys, 
they may frequently be heard to say, by way of a prooeme, 
" 1 shall take care that you shall not, for some time to come 
at least, have an opportunity of following your practices; 1 shall 
send you to the hulks, where you will be hard worked, and 
severely punished for your conduct.” Almost in the .same 
breath they will say to another, when consulting Mr. Wontnei; 
or any of the Aldermen on the bench at the time, “ Tire b^st 
way will be to send the poor lad to the ship, where he will be 
taken care of, and taught to read and write, besides being 
taught a trade by which lie may earn bis bread.”—p. .227. . 

liiere is no contradiction here, because by ‘ the ship’ is not 
meant the hulks, but a vessel maintained by an Institution fbe 
the reception of boys under a certain age, who are not confirmed 
thieves; and on board this ship, they are taught what is 
mentioned in the quotation. 

The work contains many j ust observations y«on * Prison Dis¬ 
cipline,’ and the defective education of the poorer classes. 
The formation of an Appeal Court is strongly recommended, 
though the author’s notions of the manner in which such a 
court should be constituted, its powers and mode of proceeding*, 
are very crude. The abuses of the pardoning power, are ex¬ 
posed in a very striking manner, and there seems to be no 
reason for doubting the accuracy of the facts relating to this - 
subject. 


-* The author should eonsult a work published on this subject nearly 
half a century ago by the Father of Law Reform, called draught of * plan 

fora Judicial Establishment; and some of bislater works, ' 
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One of the author’s crotchets is to transport * all thieves 
without distinction of crimes*,’ with, a view as it would seeni 
to the extermination of the breed. Another fancy is, that ‘ the 
stage, considered with reference to the large theatres, does mo^e 
than the-pulpit in promoting virtue, and in repressing vicious 
habits^while the minors, or low theatres do nothing but 
inculcate the commission of crime;);. 

In parting, two words of advice may be givenDo not 
implicitly believe what you are told, because your informant 
has been convicted of felony; and when credit is asked for 
writing a practical book, do not make use of such words 
as * apagogical,’ ' myopy,’ ' cseuobiuinism,’ * autopsy,’ and 
‘ scioma^y.’ 


Art. XII.— Dramo/jc Performancet Bill. Pari. Papers. 1833. 


'T^UAT the drama is in a state of miserable degradation is 
universally admitted ; the outcry against it is incessant. But 
the causes of the evil are perhaps not yet thoroughly understood ; 
and till lately no atternpt has been made to remedy it. Writers 
who are fond of declaiming upon the decay of genius, eagerly 
pronounce that to be the real cause. ‘ Dramatic talent is not 
to be found among us,’ they cry; ' the days of Shakspeare, and 
Otway* will never return ;—we have passed beyond that state 
of society in which alone genius can existwe are imitators 
merely of that which our predecessors have done ; we no longer 
take our materials from the universe, but from books ; we de¬ 
scribe passion, but do not feel it; the writer of tragedy no longer 
dives into the heart of man to search out the hidden impulses 
of action;—he is no longer the intuitive poet and philosopher, 
but a cold and dull copier, who gives us bad figures of wax, and 
wishes to pass them off as living flesh and blood.' All this is 
easily said, and with many will pass for true, because our 
modern stage writers show us at present little to prove it false. 

The same lamentations over the dearth of genius for painting 
and sculpture were long howled out, till Reynolds and West, 
Martin, Lawrence, Turner, Chantry, Nollekens, and a host 
besides, started up to cut them short. It might be sup¬ 
posed. from the declamations of these prophets of evil, that 
poets, painters, and sculptors, like comets or deluges, visited 
this earth at certain periods only, and then departed for a thou¬ 
sand years or so, till fate, or rortune^or Providence, or some 
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mysterious cause brought them again. With just as much 
reason might they assert, that it is after the lapse of a certain 
period of years only that the ground is capable of producing 
corn from seed,—^because they may have learned from history 
that certain countries once barren are now prolific, or that coun¬ 
tries once prolific are now sterile. 

Where the sun shines, and the rain descends, and man 
cultivates, there will almost always the ground yield increase. 
Equally will the human mind, under proper circumstances 
of culture and management, manifest the inherent and in¬ 
destructible energy of genius. Was there anything in the 
prevailing winds, or the exhalations of the earth, or the 
state of the tides, or the 'heavenly constellations, or what 
not besides, that made the age of Shakspeare so over-prolific 
of genius, that the human mind, like an exhausted soil, must 
lie fallow for some hundreds or thousands of years before it can, 
in the language of the farmer, recover heart for a fresh crop 't 
Have men since that time ceased to observe, and to reflect, and 
to iinogine ? Do they no longer act and suffer ? Do they feel 
no joy, no sorrow, no pity, no anger, no terror, no love, no jea¬ 
lousy, no revenge, no ambition ? Is there no guilt in the world, * 
no virtue, no sudden exaltation, no strange reverse of fortune? 
And of what but materials .like these could Shakspeare and 
Otway construct their dramas? Did that ‘state of society in 
which alone genius can exist’ break upon the world just as 
Shakspeare began to write, and fly off' at the moment that he 
laid down his pen ? What has Hamlet, or Lear, Othello, or 
Macbeth, to do with any single state of society ? Did men 
never philosophize, or go mad, or burn with jealousy, till the 
wise termagant Elizabeth sat upon the throne ? And have their 
hearts and their imaginations since that time lain in apoplectic 
stupor ? 

A single genius of almost superhuman power, like Shakspeare, 
(for it is ridiculous to mention Otway upon (he same page), 
may rise, and for ages defy rivalry; but genius is not therefore 
dead in the world. The splendour of a renown like his may lead 
his successors to imitate, and inevitably therefore to fall short 
of him; it may blind the eyes of men to other merit; it may 
discourage future labourers in a track where they must be 
disddvaiitageously brought into comparison with him ; but it 
cannot extinguish passion, and imagination, and knowledge of 
the human heart; it cannot paralyze the tongue and the pen; 
it c«nnot blot nature from the eye, and compel men to see her 
in books only. 

Who t^at* can recollect the last thirty years, has not 
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heard a thousand lamentations over the decay of genius for 
novel-writing? Who has not heard of those unmatchable 
authors Fielding, and Smollet, and Goldsmith, 8cc. whose 
names w'ere to be for ever the wonder end the shame of ail 
succeeding tale-tellers ? How would not some profound critic, 
looking over the unpublished pages of Waverley, have shaken 
the head, and talked of Tom Jones, or Humphrey Clinker, or 
■the inimitable Ratcliffe? * Very well, Mr. Scott,’ he might 
have said, ' I really think you have not done amiss : but the 
age of novel-writing is passed ; the state of society in which 
alone genius can exist, is gone by. Recollect, if you publish, 
that you hty yourself open to a comparison with men whose 
equals the world can never see again. Your baron of 
Bradwardine is an amusing person, doubtless; but think 
of parson TruHiber, or the v icar of Wakefield, or philosopher 
Square.’ 

Such, had they spoken their thoughts, would have been 
the language of these lamenters over the grave of genius, to 
him who was destined to cast into comparative darkness the 
luminaries that were to be for ever bright and unapproachable. 
That any future novel-writer will equally obscure the splendours 
of Scott by a superior brilliance, is most improbable, but not 
impossible. That any future dramatist will darken the glory of 
Shakspeare, or even stand as an equal light in our firmament, is 
still less probable. But the heavens have more than one star,— 
and the arama may yet have more than one luminary,—giving 
light at least, if not so dazzling in its brightness. 

If our stage writers * no longer dive into the heart of man, to 
search out the hidden impulses of action,’ are all our poets, and 
novelists, and philosophers, stricken with the same.palsy? Is 
there no dramatic power in works that do not bear the dramatic 
form ? Can there be no diving into the breast of man, except 
in blank verse, regularly cut into acta and scenes ? If there 
be imagination^,, and passion, philosophy, and poetry, in other 
forms, 18 the age for genius nevertheless gone by, merely 
because these have not shaped theftxselves into plays for the 
patent theatres ? 

Dramatic genius is not dead. The drama livill again strike 
down its roots, and shoot out its branches, when the poisonous 
waters that wither it are drained away. Till the intellect, 
and fancy, and passion of man show universally a decay of 
vigour, there will be no general impotence in any one species 
of mental exertion for which there may be encouragement,— 
an open field and fair play. 

In the days of Sihakspeare there were such. Ir the present 
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day there are none. In the times of Shajcspeare and Massinger 
and Ford, the literary warriors went in their strength to tjie 
field, and reaped the laurels of victory ; in the day that is 
present, their limbs are fettered, and the arms are taiken from 
their hands, and they are then told that the age of heroes is 
gone by, and the strength of men’s nerves shrunk up. But, 
take the gyves from their feet, and the manacles from their 
wrists; give them space to move in, and time to grow familiar 
with their weapons; and doubt not they will give proof that 
the hearts of their forefathers are in them, and that they have 
only not been conquerors because they have not been permitted 
to exert their strength. 

If our play writers are * fallen from the high estate' of their 
predecessors, what would have been the fate of our poets, our 
novelists, our philosophers, if to the caprice or ignorance 
of a few managers of literature, had been given the power to 
alter, to cut out, to patch in, to cast wholly anew, or wholly to 
refuse, the labours of their pens ? Byron, and Moore, Southey, 
Milman, Hemans, Wordsworth, might have been thrust aside, 
to make room for some ballad writer who could tickle the vulgar 
ear. Ivanhoe and his glorious band of brothers, would have 
scorned to present themselves; or if brought forward, would 
have been disjointed aud reformed, to hold worthy place with 
the lights of the Minerva press. 

Of all pride, that of superior intellect is the most unbending; 
of all who bow, when compelled to submission, none so loses, 
his vigour with his independence, as the man who is conscious 
of possessing genius. The imagination of the poet cannot 
sloop to slavery, without changing its very nature. Nothipg 
so much demands unlimited scope as the eye which 'glances 
from earth to heaven,—from heaven to earth.' To place limits 
upon its range, is to fix it in stupid apathy to the objects around 
it, or to forbid it to glance at all. Yet such is the bondage of 
the modern writer of dramas,—and he is then told that' the age 
of genius is gone by;'—he is chained to the earth, and then in¬ 
formed that the limbs of modem men have lost their capacity 
to move. 

The nature and operation of the tyranny that now op- 
pressesdramatic genius,it will be the business of the presentessay 
to discuss. The evils are many; but the great source of them 
all is the monopoly,~the unreasonable privilege which entitles 
the proprietors of two or three houses ^to be the exclusive, 
distnbutors of one of the highest and “most fascinating of 
intellectual amusements. .■ . 

What jnst right can any government,have to confer ihch on' 
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authority ? Why- may it not, with aqua! propriety, give to two 
or three persona the exclusive privilege of printing and puh> 
lishing every book, newspaper or poBting-bill? For whose 
advantage is this unjust right granted ? Is it for that of the 
public ? There is no. man so impudent as to affirm it. Is it 
chiefly for the profit of the privileged parties ? Shuffle as be 
may, there is po man who can ultimately deny it. And is it then 
the just prerogative of a government, to make the pleasure or 
the good of a whole capital, nay indeed of a whole nation, bow 
to the private interests of a few '{ 

From any very responsible participation in such a measure,. 
the existing government must be acquitted. The evil is not of 
their making. Restrictions upon play-acting first arose in a 
time of feudal despotism, when the theatre was considered as 
little better than the bear-garden, or the show of the mounte¬ 
bank ; when bands of strolling comedians were held as little 
other than licensed beggars, and when perhaps their general 
manners entitled them to be viewed as something little short of 
permitted nuisances. In those days the richer nobility had their 
private theatres, their dramatic bands, paid by themselves ; and 
the first patent house in London, was the private theatre of the 
queen. The performers bore the name of ' her majesty's ser¬ 
vants,’ and by the actors of the patent theatres that title is 
still borne. 

The present unjust monopoly was granted in the reign of 
George the 2nd; and its protracted existence, which in truth 
only aggravates the wrong, seems at length to have given to 
it almost the sacredness of an absolute right. It might appear 
unjpst instantly to abolish a privilege, upon the presumption of 
whose continued existence large capital has been embarked ; 
but if the privilege of the few be to the injury of the many, it 
ought to be aboUshed. At a time when just notions of the 
rights of individuals, and of the mischievous effects of monopoly, 
are so universally diffused, the public have a jnst ground to 
hope that an evil like this will not long be permitted to exist, 
by a government that has so often manifested a wish to bring 
sound principles into practical operation. 

It majr safely be said that the whole body of our theatrical 
constitution is diseased. There are endless blotches and 
sores upon it; and he who fixes his attention upon one 
of ^ese only, may perhaps hope for a cure in some local appli¬ 
cation. But experience would show bis error j the ertiption 
that he strove to repel in one part, would break out in-another* 

• Let it first be asked, what ought the theatre to be, and what 
u it? It ought to bo u plaoe where men might improve their 
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understandings by the wisdom of philosophy; where they might 
strengthen their moral principles by the representation of every 
action or suffering that ennobles man, and by imbibing detesta¬ 
tion pf all that degrades him ; where they might learn rules for 
directing their conduct in life; might acquire or gratify a taste 
for the pleasures of imagination; might see before them a 
picture of human action and passion, in all their splendour 
and in all their deformity, transferred from the fancy of the poet 
or the pages of the historian, to almost the reality of life; 
or where they might, at least, pass a few hours of blameless 
and not unprofitable amusement, in laughing at the follies and 
the absurdities of others and of themselves. 

This is what a theatre ought to be what is it ? A house 
built, not for the instruction, or the profitable amusement of the 
])eople, but for the private emolument of the owners; for the 
gratification of a false taste which that establishment has 
created, and on the continued encouragement of which its 
pecuniary profits depend. It is a place to which men too gene¬ 
rally resort, not for intellectual or moral improvement of any kind, 
but to pass, without thought or care, a few hours after dinner; 
—to see, and talk of, some new actor ;—to hear some favourite 
singer;—to look at some new and gaudy scenery,—some 
dancer, some clown, some trick of pantomime,—some living 
horse, camel, or elephant,—some real water, or fire-works;— 
perhaps to show superior breeding by talking aloud ; — to 
ogle the beauties in the boxes,—or lounge with women of the 
town in the saloons. ' Look on that picture, and on this.’ 

It may perhaps be urged that this degraded state of the 
theatre is the result of the« public taste,—that the mana(|ers 
cannot help it,—that they must supply such amusements 
as will be approved by their auditors,—that it is not for them 
to instruct the people, but to ensure full houses by pleasing 
them; and so forth. It may be admitted that the managers, 
under the present system, have little power to direct the public 
tastc;};—^that their own interests compel them to study the 
likings of their audiences ;—that they are not called upon 
to become martyrs in the cause of the legitimate drama;— 
that the public demand what every just judgment must 
condemn. The n^anagers, it shall be admitted, may be blame¬ 
less : but aoroewhere must there be blame; for the taste of a 
whole people, correct in its general literature, cannot, upon one 
pcsn^ nave become so degraded, without the operation of .some 
peculiar disturbing cause. 

The great. errtMr has been the granting to the three pdnoipal 
theatres the exclusive right to represent the l^itinrate drumsi 
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—that which addresses itself to the more refined and mtelli|;ent 
portion of the public mind,—while the license (a word too 
appropriate) was granted to several minor theatres to perform 
everything that was adulterated in the dramatic form; 
everything that addressed the mere sense, or the inferior 
sentiments. 

Hie disposition to indulge in the inferior mental pleasures, 
it ought however to be the object of every good and wise man 
to discourage, and surely not to foster. Men sink easily enough 
into mere creatures of sense ; but it requires instruction from 
without, and arduous self-exertion, to elevate them into intel¬ 
lectual and moral beings. 

What then must be thought of that act of a gove|rnment which 
gives ample permission to several minor theatres to indulge the 
people in their natural love of the pleasures of mere sense, and 
of the lower sentiments, —' but forbids them, under heavy 
penalties, to minister to the gratification of the refined intellect, 
and the loftier and purer emotions. 

The public knows such to be the state of the law; and long 
custom has almost blinded it to its wickedness and folly; but, 
had the constitution of the theatre been that which it ought 
to be, and had we now, for the first time, heard that such 
as ours is, was the law-degraded state of' some foreign stage, 
we should have laughed with contempt at the absurdity 
of that nation’s rulers, or been stung with indignation at their 
tyranny. Yet this is the absurd Oiraldom under which our 
own national theatre is oppressed; men know it to be so, and yet, 
forsooth, marvel greatly at the decline of the drama, and wisely 
suspect that all dramatic talent is dead, and that we must hope 
for no revival of it till in the revolution of Fate's or Time’s 
huge wheel, we shall again arrive at that period of semi- 
baniarism ' in which alone genius can exist.’ 

Suppose that for the last hundred years, the exclusive right 
to bring out and to employ new mechanical inventions, had been 
granted to three great firms ; what would now have been the 
condition of the manufacturers, and the resources of the 
people ? Would not the machines have been few and poor and 
would it not therefore have been said that the genius for inven¬ 
tion was dead; and that we could never hope for its resuscita¬ 
tion till we should return to a state of society 'such as existed in 
the times of Friar Bacon and the Marquess of Worcester ? 

Under the existing restrictions it is almost impossible that 
the drama could have been much better than it has been and is. 
The racjer has gyves upon his ancles, and cannot rim v * ei^go,’ 
say the wise ones, * he has no genius for running.’ 
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One evil arising from the monopoly is the dearth of fine 
actors. 

It may perhaps be said, that the provincial theatres, being 
permitted to enact the regular drama, give scope for the genius 
of many actors, whom the London theatres coula not 
employ ; and that consequently the dearth of fine actors 
throughout the kingdom cannot be attributed to th^ fact that 
there are but three theatres for the regular drama in the 
metropolis. This is in great measure true; and there may 
be pemaps several fine actors upon provincial boards, of whom 
the public at large know nothing. But, not to be known, and 
not to be, are, in a question like this, almost the same thing. 
In speaking of the number of fine actors, are meant, of course, 
not the possibly existent, but those who are known to exist* 
A poet, or a painter, may reside in an obscure village, or in a 
distant country, and become famous ; but high reputation as an 
actor is never obtained save upon the stage of the metropolis. 
Those alone who haVe passed the ordeal of the London audiences, 
and have received their-warm and continued applause, can hope 
for a wide-spread fame ; those alone are much respected, and, 
which is better, as involving the former and something beyond 
it,—well paid. 

• Provincial fame, and provincial pay, offer slight inducement 
to young men and women of genius to devote themselves to the 
stage. A thirst for theatrical distinction may arise from many 
other causes than the impulses of genius toward the histrionic 
art. Some few may be impelled by the latter to seek the stage ; 
but in the many, the inducements are of very different, and 
inferior kinds; and it is no marvel therefore, that out of hun¬ 
dreds of actors, there should be perhaps not one truly fine one. 
But be the number of good performers in the country what 
it may, they are unknown to the public, and cannot be tkken 
into calculation. 

The number of celebrated actors, therefore, must necessarily 
be small. It might be greater were fair competition permitted ; 
but this the favouritism of managers ana the jealousy of 
favoured actors prevent. High talent alone wilt ndt command 
a trial. To perform for years in provincial theatres, before empty 
benched and at a guinea a week, has often been the lot of those 
who afterwards rose to the highest distinction upon the London 
boards;^ but their distinction was the consequence of their 
appearings there, and not of their talents alone; and their 
appearing there* Was often th# result of chance. ^ 

The monopdly grari ted to'two or three theatres ihen^ tihavoid- 
ably causes a (feftrth of fine, or at least celebrated, actors. But 
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it is to see the actors rather than to hear the play, that most 

E ersons frequent the performance of the legitimate drama; and 
ence, if the number of fine actors be small, there is less 
inducement to frequent it. The pecuniary interests of the 
proprietors are consequently affected; and, having no novelty in 
their actors by which to draw full houses, they are driven to seek 
the novelty of more glaring spectacle; of operatic, or melo*dra- 
matic pieces, more absurdly romantic or morbidly sentimental. 

Is it a marvel that the taste of the multitude, thus alternately 
stimulated and deadened, should have small relish for the plainer, 
but more wht^esome food which the true drama could offer 
them P 

But, if the monopoly is the cause why there are so few good 
actors, it is also the reason why there are so few good dramatic 
writers. 

Power begets pride and insolence in its possessors. The 
actor truckles to the tyrant manager, till he has obtained a 
reputation with the public which compels the manager to 
employ him ; and then himself becomes a tyrant. His j udgment 
or caprice must be consulted by the manager himself, as well as 
by every one more immediately under his sway ; and by no one 
more than by him who, as presumptively at least his supe¬ 
rior in mind, ought perhaps to be the moderate dictator to the 
actor, but certainly not to be his submissive servant,—the 
dramatic writer. 

Men of genius are rarely unconscious of their powers ; and 
there is no species of pride more natural and just, because 
there is none more based upon real and intrinsic superiority,— 
than that which arises from a calm consciousness of higher 
mental endowments. This species of pride by no means 
implies the existence of self-conceit, or of haughtiness towards 
those who are of a lower mental grade; but It is almost 
necessarily accompanied by a self-respect, and by a feeling of 
the respect which is justly due to it from others, which render 
a submission to the weak judgment or caprice of inferior 
minds, insuperably disgustful. So long as the mere money¬ 
seeking manager, or the conceited actor, claims a right to 
dictate to the poet, so long will poets of the higher order hold 
aloof from an occupation m which they must stoop to the rule 
of inferior minds; or if under the pressure of necessity they 
should submit to the degrading fetters, it must unavoidably be 
at the: expense of that freedom of spirit and enthusiasm 
which can alone prompt them to oonceive, and that confidence 
of unshachled power which can alone enable them tO' execute, 
aught worthy of their genius.- Almost every eminent poet of 
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our own times has therefore declined to seek stage reputation; 
and the few who have hoped that such might be honourably won. 
have commonly withdrawn in disgust at the price by which it 
must be purchased. 

Such are the evils which have proceeded directly from the 
unjust and absurd monopoly. They are of themselves alone 
sufficient for the overthrow of the true drama; and they 
have overthrown it. There are indeed other co - operating 
causes ; but in the monopoly is the original sin, which has 
wrought the unhappy fall. 

Whether the proprietors of the patent theatres will have any 
claim upon government for remuneration, should their monopoly 
be taken from them, will not now be discussed. Perhaps upon any 
true principle of justice they may have but little; upon any claim 
for requital due to them for loss sustained by the resumption of 
a valuable though unjust privilege, they seem to have none 
since the very privilege which they obtained for aggrandizement 
at the expense of others, has proved to be, not a good for the 
privation of which they might demand compensation, but an 
evil which has wrought their ruin, and of which it would be well 
for them if they had never been possessed. 

Be this question however disposed of as it may, the propriety 
of abrogating the monopoly is unquestionable. ' Our rulers can 
do this, and they ought to do it. To resume the permission 
which they have granted to the minor theatres to perform any 
kind of illegitimate foolery, is not in their power; l^ut they may 
recall the absurd decree which compels them to such per¬ 
formances. 

No measure short of this, will have a chance to heal the 
disease under which the drama now lies; and even the best 
and most vigorous exertions for it can now operate but weakly 
and slowly. Mr. Bulwer’s bill for protecting the copy-rights of 
dramatic authors is good, as far as it goes; but, in itself, it will 
do little for the great interests of the drama. It may be a 
source of profit to those who have successfully written, or who 
may in future write (though possibjy not to the extent that may 
at ffrst appear probable); but it will not free writers from the 
despotism of actors and managers, nor will it increase the 
number of dramatic compositions, or dramatic poets. The 
monopoly must be destroyed, and the main spring of the 
evil will' then be stopped. The managers of the minor 
theatres will then be ambitious to exhibit, occasionally at 
least, a little of solid gold in lieu of the glittering tinsel 
which they must feel themselves degraded in being compelled 
- to produce before the eyes of their spectators. Some of 
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them may feel an honourable pride in giving encouragement 
to the production of works which now even the legitimate 
theatres would hold to be too legitimately dramatic, too simple 
and pure, for them to venture upon before audiences that 
have been nightly intoxicated with operatic and melodramatic 
doses; and thus gradually, though by slow degrees, some 
healthier condition might be induced in that taste of the 
multitude, which thougli originally or in great part the conse¬ 
quence of a vitiated stage, must be expected to continue long a 
cause of it. 

There are other causes than the monopoly and its consequences 
direct and indirect, which ailect the interests of the drama. 
Among them, and perhaps in its effects a not unimportantone, may 
be ranked the progressing fashion of taking late dinners. The man 
who has fasted till seven o'clock that he may enjoy a luxurious 
meal at a fashionable hour, cannot be expected to disarrange 
his habits for the sake of attending the theatre. Were this 
fashion confined to the aristocratic classes who hrst began 
it, and who at no time have been distinguished as sup¬ 
porters of the drama, or indeed of any otlier mental pleasure, 
little detriment would have followed to any but themselves; but 
it has been widely adopted by those who servilely ape the 
customs of their superiors in rank ; by those who like to close 
the labours of the day with a few undisturbed hours of do¬ 
mestic enjoyment; and by those who like to terminate a day 
of frivolous ajiiusement, with a night of voluptuous sensuality. 
These classes comprise no inconsiderable number of men, 
whose circumstances and whose inclinations might otherwise 
have disposed them to be no unfreqiient attenders upon stage 
amusements. 

Another cause may be found in the fact that men possess now 
more than formerly, resources of mental delight by their own fire 
sides; and that they have consequently less need to seek them 
at the theatres. Poetry indeed is little read,—but novels, 
biography, books of travels, and other works of an amusing 
character, are poured from the press in profusion ; and these 
furnish to thousands the amusement of evenings which miglit 
otherwise have been passed before the stage. 

Other causes may be found in the increasing institutions of 
club houses, and literary and scientihe societies,—in the all- 
absorbing interest of poMtics,—in the wide spreading passion 
for music. These supply amusement or occupation to the 
indolent, the unemployed, and many who, had such resources 
been denied them, would probably have found enjoyment., or 
scope for mental energies, in the pieasin*es of the stage. 

xx^^Westmiasler Review, m 
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There is still another cause of the decline of the drama in this 
country ; and it must be acknowledged that it supplies, not to 
the over righteous only, but to a large class of far better and more 
liberal persona, a sufficient reason for abstaining generally from 
the amusctneuls of the theatre. For this the players have them¬ 
selves alone to thank. What can so blind them, that they cannot 
see themselves to be, in one important point, far in the rear of 
that society, upon whose favour they depend, and whose feelings 
and opinions it is so much their interest to consult. At a time 
when rednement, in manners at least if not in morals, is con¬ 
sidered so indispensable to every one who desires to move in a 
circle at all above the lowest, that a licentious innuendo in the 
company of women would expel the speaker from their society, 
and perhaps bring upon bim ])ersonal chastisement from the 
l)und of some indignant friend or relative,—how can players 
expect that they may with impunity utter and act, before hun¬ 
dreds, the slightly cloaked impurities, of word and of situation, 
which they continue, with faces of brass, to present occasion¬ 
ally as fit mutter to win applause ? Applause, indeed, they 
do win for ilie§e outrages upon propriety ; but they receive 
it from the vulgar in the galleries, and the courtesans in the 
upper boxes. Tliousands meantime, who might else have fre¬ 
quented the theatre, now abstain from it; and tlieir absence, 
and their disapprobation, occasion the absence of thousands 
more. The players would do well to leform this altogether. 
Ofte splendid family, has demonstrated how a profession most 
nncourteously treated by our ancestors, may be raised in general 
esteem, and its members made to sit among the nobles of the 
land. A proper self-respect, must be the foundation of all 
respect from others. 'I'hc immorality, or mistrusted immorality, 
of the stage is great impediment to its success. A single 
gentleman may make up his mind to pajjer de $a persofwe ; but 
decent men will not go with their wives and daughters, to hear 
what it would be an insult to hear at home. 

This fault in the players, as well as many others with which 
the managers more especially are chargeable, arise from the 
undue attention which they have been accustomed to pay to 
those noisy and imperious dictators, the gods of the gallery. 

In this gallery is another and pregnant cause of the general 
decay of the drama. Some years ago, when the intellect 
and tlie manners of the middle classes were not, in general, 
greatly elevated above that of the lower, the noise and vuK 
garity of the gods were less offensive than they now are, to 
their superiors in the pit and boxes. The gods themselvesr it 
must be admitted, have considerably advanced in the general 
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march of intellect, and of refinement in manners; hut their 
progress has not kept pace with that of the middle classes ; 
and their diminished vulgarity is, therefore, in relatioti to the 
heightened sensitiveness of the latter, more offensive than was 
their far greater vulgarity to the less nice feelings of their 
betters some twenty years ago. The dramatist who writes, 
and the player who speaks and acts, for the more especial 
plaudits of the gallery, ought not, therefore, to be surprised if 
he fails to meet the approbation of other parts of the house; 
nor ought the manager to wonder, that these latter are deserted, 
when his endeavours to please are almost constantly directed 
towards the tastes of the other. 

Having now touched upon the chief causes of the decay of 
the drama, it remains to say soTiiething upon the means that 
may restore it. Many of those are suggested naturally enough 
by a mere statement of the causes of its decay. There are 
others which do not so readily present themselves. 

The first, the great cause, involving so many others, direct 
and indirect, is the removal of the monopoly. Till this cancer 
be extirpated, the general system can never be restored to a 
stale of Health. 

The removal of this master eVil would involve the removal of 
many that have sprung from it. If, under reasonable restric- 
► lions, the right to erect new theatres for the regular drama 
were accorded, many would speedily arise; and the greater 
number of these, would certainly be of a size ccJhsiderably below 
that of the two great patent houses. "J'he advantages would be. 
First, that the smaller costs in every department, would enable 
the proprietors to fix the price of admission at a much lower 
rate, and thus to supply the means of amusement to a more 
numerous class of persons; Secondly, that a nursery for actors 
would thus be created, and a greater number of really good 
actors might therefore be reasonably expected; Thirdly, 
that the rivalry for reputation in acting, and the greater atten¬ 
tion which thence would be inevitably given to it by the public, 
would tend to diminish that regard wliich is now bestowed upon 
mere spectacle,^ and consequently to diminish the exppnses 
which are now devoted to that inferior mode of attraction; 
Fourthly, that the decreased cost of bringing out new plays,— 
plays no longer dependent for their success upon the gorgeons- 
ness pf their accompanying spectacle,—would enal)le the^iro- 
prietors to exhibit a far greater number of such, and would 
consequently bring into requisition the talents of a greater 
number of dramatic writers, whose genius is now prevented 
from manifesting itself,, and who, 'though tliey should possess 
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the powers of a Shakspeare, might, under the existing system, 
be condemned to live and die in oblivion; Fifthly, that the 
greater number of managers, good actors, and writers, would 
overthrow the despotism of the now few, favoured, and haughty 
actors and managers, who on the strength of their situation 
and influence, dictate to their mental superiors the dramatic 
poets, and ‘cabin, crib, confine-'their genius in the trammels 
of individual caprice or old stage custom. 

All these results may reasonably be anticipated; and all would 
be highly favourable to the interests of the true drama. Cer¬ 
tainly not the least so, would be the release of the dramatic writer 
from the control of actor and manager. In certain respects 
these gentlemen are usually the very worst of dictators. The 
actor would compel the poet ruinously to mutilate his work, in 
order to centre in himself the great attraction; the manager 
would insist upon any or every alteration from its original and 
proper construction, upon omissions here and insertions there, 
in order to bring into effect certain hacknied clap-traps, or to 
force upon the whole a form and character more in consonance 
with his peculiar notions of stage effect. 

Throughout the whole range of art, science, and literature, it 
will be admitted, that the original conceiver of new beauty or 
truth, must rank above even the most successful illustrator or 
adorner of these. The finest performer of Handel’s music will • 
never be ranked with Handel; the most impressive lecturer upon 
Newton’s Philolbphy will never take place with Newton; the 
most excellent engraver of the works of Raphael will never stand 
on the same eminence with Raphael; and as little can even the 
finest actors take rank in the order of mind with the poet 
whose work they illustrate. No man would be stupid enough 
to wish that a Newton, a Handel, or a Raphael, had worked 
under the dictation of a popular lecturer, a fine violin-player, 
or an esteemed engraver, and it is equally absurd to desire that 
the dramatic poet should be under the control of an actor or a 
manager. 

It may be supposed by some, that if left altogether to 
himself, the imagination or caprice of the poet would lead 
him to commit ten thousand absurdities, from which the supe¬ 
rior judgment of the actor, or the manager, is supposed at 
present to protect him. But what ground is there for in- 
ferri^ that the judgments of actor and manager must neces¬ 
sarily be superior to that of the poet ? The sounder inference 
would be, that they are presumptively inferior to his; and if 
it be held desirable that the superior mind should be kept in 
check, it must be still more proper that there should be some 
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control upon the inferior mind also. But this is not even 
thought of. The creative mind of the poet, ought, forsooth, to 
be controlled; but for the caprice, the errors, the unsound 
judgments, of actor and manager, no check whatever is asked 
or thought necessary. 

Woula Turner, Wilkie, or Martin, paint better, under the 
direction of the Committee of Taste, than under the guidance 
of their own feeling and judgment? Why then should the 
dramatic poet write better plays under the Committee of stage- 
reader, actor, and manager ? 

Under what Committee is it that authors, of all kinds, 
produce the works which the press so richly teems forth? 
And where are the multitudinous absurdities into which they 
have fallen for want of such superintendence ? Or from what 
character of fault is it that such control might be expected to 
free them ? The prevailing fault in modern writers is rather 
that of an extreme cautiousness, than of an extravagant daring. 
The sole restraint under which they lie, is public opinion. This 
is all-sufficient upon them, and ought to be, and would be, 
sufficient upon the writer for the stage. If he write that which 
is poor, or absurd, upon himself alone ought the responsibility 
to lie. The dread of public censure would be an ample motive 
for exerting over his productions bis own best judgment, and 
for availing himself diligently of the private opinions of his 
friends. The latter he may adopt or reject; but with himself 
alone ought the final decision, and the whole Responsibility to 
rest. 

But it may be said that it would be impossible to bring out 
all the plays that are offered, and that a right of selection must 
therefore be placed somewhere. 

It may be replied, that if the name of the writer were to be 
invariably announced, previously to the commencement of every 
new play, and if all responsibility for its defects were made to rest 
upon himself alone, there would be no such superabundance of 
plays offered ; or if, at the first, there should be too many ad¬ 
venturers, a few examples of decided condemnation would soon 
bring down their ranks to a number small enough. But, ad¬ 
mitting that the greatness of the supply should make it neces¬ 
sary to place somewhere a right of acceptance or refusal, in 
what hands and under what regulations should that authority 
be vested? In that of a hacknied stage reader, an actor, or a 
manager ? Assuredly not. 

Of every theatre there will probably be many proprietors; 
and every proprietor will probably have knowledge of some man 
in whoae judgment he places reliance. Let the new play be 
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read in a committee of such selected judges ; or by any num¬ 
ber of tlieiu ill private; and if but one of them decidedly 
approvesof it, let the play be acted, under this condition, that 
the name of such approver be announced with that of the 
writer previous to the commencement of the performance. Such 
a reiruhition would afford to the author the best chance of havinjir 
his merit appreciated ; and would, at the same time, supply a 
suflicient clieck upon those judges who, from motives of personal 
kindness, or from any other and perhaps less excusable 
motive, might be disposed to* give sanction to the performance 
of an undeserving piece. 

There are a few other matters worthy the consideration of 
those who would endeavour to regenerate the stage. 

For what purpose are the saloons, attached to our theatres ? 
All who have seen them know, that they are chiefly used as 
promenades for women of the town. The latter do not indeed 
necessarily annoy those of purer morals who frequent the 
theatre, and thousands of young and innocent minds may have 
been there repeatedly without being aware of even the exist¬ 
ence of such an unhappy class of creatures. But it is matter of 
public notoriety that thither they do systematically resort; and 
their presence there brings needless disrepute upon the theatre. 
Let the saloons be abolished,*and let no courtesan, known us 
such, or in the colours of her trade, be admitted to tbe theatre. 

Another matter for the consideration of the proprietors and 
managers is the* length of time now occupied by the perform¬ 
ances. Satiety produces distaste for even the most relished 
delights. The man who would desire to have a healthy appetite 
for liis food on Tuesday, must not feed to surfeiting on Monday. 
Three hours of dramatic excitement would be sufficient for 
any the most hungry craver after it. The true policy of the 
manager would be, to leave off while there is among his audience 
rather a desire for more, than a sense of over*fullness. The uu- 
cloyed appetite would far sooner demand a repetition of the 
feast, and would always relish it with double zest. Those who 
are present, do not generally like to go away before the con¬ 
clusion of the whole, however sensible they may be of increasing 
weariness ; some, because they do not like to lose any portion of 
what they have paid for, and others because they hope for some¬ 
thing more exciting to come. But upon all, the ultimate effect 
is the same,—a distaste for the repetition of an excitement 
which has been administered in an over dose. 

The performance of three, and sometimes even four distinct 
pieces, appears, for nearly the same reasons, to be equally 
injudicious. A fine tragedy ought not to be robbed of its 
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after efl'ect upon the mind by a dance cr a farce; and a 
comedy seems to require no such deviled biscuit to tinisli 
the feusl. if, howcvor^ one of these be administered, it ought 
surely to be sulHcient. 

The reduction of the whole performance to tlio time pro¬ 
posed, would have the further advantage of removing an evil 
which, among sober families especially, is viewed as a great 
objection to theatrical umusenients,—the evil of late hours. 
The performance that began at seven might close at ten ; 
and the domestic urrangements of even those whose tcsidence 
is a short way out of town, would not then be disordered by 
a visit to the theatre. 

But, why should all the theatres be opened at the same lime ? 
To suit the convenience of persons of diHerent habits, why 
might not some of them commence their amusements at six, for 
example, and some at eight o'clock ? The latter hour would be 
found very convenient by many persons who dine Ivite; and the 
hour of return would, to them, be still an early one*. 

Mr. Bulwer’s Bill has been ihrowm out in the Lords, at the 
second reading; and that without a single reason alleged, that 
would not be rejected as puerile by even a child. When will 


* Another cause why people al)sci4 themselves from the theatres, is 
uiuloubtedly the idea of pcrsouul danger. A inau may he very willing to 
face any necessary peril, and very nuwiHin{r, witli no necessity, to incur the 
risk of cither himself or family having n Sunday Reading made about them 
as the people who were killed at the theatre, 'fhe list of accidents that 
have happened at the entrances of those parts of theatres which are 
tenanted ia common, is, as cvcrylKuly knows, far from a C(»nsoling one; 
and fire, or the alarm of fire, will some time or oilier produce a misfortune, 
which will lie trembled at by future generations. What a discredit to the 
mechanics of the age, that nobody has produced a pit entrance wlierc the 
public should pass between two palings of breast hi^h, as is dune at Paris, 
and should iii addition be separated by divisions lowered from ul>ovc ia the 
itianncr of a portcullis, each (us the company j^ruduuUy arrives) cutting 
off some known numlicr, as for instance thirty, with full room and comfort, 
to be liberated in succession as suited the pay or check-takers. A pit 
tickct-ofiicu distinct from the entrance, and open during the same liours as 
for the boxes, is evidently another step which it appears stranjfe any civi¬ 
lized people should be without. Ry such arrangements, the pit might be 
entered on occasions of the highest excitement, with the same ease ns u 
drawing-room ; hut perhaps this would be too good for those who are not of 
the high aristoci'acy. The still more serious evil of fire, might be provided 
against Iiy multiplying romUona in the lower part of the house, having 
doors that open outwards bv the simplest fastening rcmovcnble from within ; 
and ill the same manner widening and multiplying stuir-cascs to the upper 
stories. A theatre in a metropolis like Lomlou, ought upon the first notice 
of danger to be all door and staircase like the Great Pyramid. , For want 
of such precautions, we shall some time be ill roasted 'alive, as a French* 
man roasts Arevhm in a crucible, 
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that House become a power to aid in the onward march of 
reason and right feeling, instead of a cumbrous load which 
drag backward as it may, must and will be forced along b^ the 
ever-growing strength of manly intellect. Their warmest friends 
must the most regret this unseemly act of a body of men who, 
palled with less rational pleasures, have no zest for the national 
drama; and who, because they themselves take no part in it, 
deny it to the multitudes who desire it, and to whom it might 
be at once a delight and a source of improvement. Had they 
gone into Committee, and inquired to what length it might be 
advisable to slacken the fetters upon the drama, should it 
be deemed imprudent wholly to remove them; they would at 
least have made some show of respect for the wishes of the 
people. Though without incurring much censure they might 
have objected to grant at once the right to erect theatres in 
any or every spot where unopposed by a hundred and fifty 
housekeepers rented at above 10/. and resident within a 
circumference of a quarter of a mile from the place intended, 
with what shadow of a reason could they refuse to permit 
the performance of the legitimate drama in those theatres which 
are already erected ? 

To Mr. Bulwer the public is much indebted; and his present 
failure will probably only urge,him to further exertions. It can 
scarcely be doubted that another Bill will be brought in early 
in the next session, and that it will again pass triumphantly 
through the Commons. When one portion of the government 
is out of harmony with the rest, the best way of treating it is to 
give it no lack of opportunities to display the difference. 


Art. XIII —The United States of Amct'ica. By Achille Murat, ci- 
dcvant Prince lloyal of the Two Sicilies, and Citizen of the United 
States. With a Note on Negro Slavery, by Junius Redivivus. 
—Second Edition. London; Effingham Wilson. Small 8vo. 
pp. 402. 18.13. 


Xf’XPERIENCE seems to show.that dethroning kings is far 
from being without compensation; and if the ex-royal 
families of Europe that are to come, will prepare tliemselves for 
applying their leisure as profitably to mankind as the imperial 
dynasty of France has done, the change of system might be 
anticipated with less of apprehension. The written recollections 
and recorded prophecies from St. Helena, are really more 
glorious to Napoleon than his victories: and as lessons they 
are not less important than many of his laws. The pens of 
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other members of Napoleon's &mily have been less successful 
than his own ; but the productions of its younger branches 
are no discredit to his name. The book on American ornithology 
by Charles Buonaparte, is a treasure in every great library; 
and weak upon some points as are the works of Achilla Murat 
on American institutions, they will excite thought in thousands 
in Europe, whose awakening betokens any thing but repose to 
crowned heads. 

The occasion of these remarks is a new work written by the 
son of King Murat upon Republican government, and its 
improvement in the United States of North America. With 
much that will be found worth a careful reading, it is a hasty, 
ill considered book ; but nothing can come amiss to Europeans, 
which explains the machine^ of the American government, 
and shows the suitableness or good popular institutions to the 
old world. 

The work is not exclusively a book upon the United States. 
It is, on the contrary, a general treatise upon the old question 
of what form of government .is the most calculated to make 
the millions happy. To which the author replies, the form of 
a federal republic; and in the United States, he finds more 
abundant materials to justify his opinion, than time had per¬ 
mitted to the Brissotines and others forty years ago. These 
materials he has used with ability upon some topics, inter¬ 
spersing with them however, sentiments which will be little 
acceptable either in North America or in Europe. For example, 
he tninks that the punishment of death represses crime by 
the terror it excites, more effectually than any other punish¬ 
ment. The example of the United States has refuted this 
opinion, by exhibiting a diminishing scale of capital o^ences 
whenever by the change of legislation the amount of capital 
punishments has been diminished. And in France, while the 
mass of crime is more considerable than the mass of crime in 
England, the violent crimes are less, under a milder legislation, 
than the violent crimes in England are under a more sangui¬ 
nary one. He has however decided against the employment 
of death as a punishment, nipon the ground that no resti¬ 
tution can be made after execution, however erroneously 
awarded. But instead of putting criminals to death he would 
transport them to penal colonies, of which it is plain he knows 
nothing; and he disapproves of penitentiaries, upon grounds 
which, as an American citizen he ought to have been long 
ago aware,^ have for years been abandoned by the best informed 
and most judicious men in his adopted country. With such 
questions M. Murat is not sufficiently familiar, and the 
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whole Chapter upon Civil and^Criniiiml justice, is the most 
defeclive in the volume. It seems to have been written not so 
much in order to eiilaige upon the subject whose title it bears, 
as to be a vehicle for au argument in favour of divorce, which 
the author maintains boldly to be the grand means of curing 
most of (he evils of social life, and esnccihlly .of those the 
developement of which has immortalized Mullhus. (pp. 307— 
383.) It is impossible to avoid the reflection, how easily this 
individual miglit have been ‘ la haute sagesse dc sa Majesic and 
it he had, how much he w'ould have been of a piece with most 
that are; 

The best Chapter in the book is that in which the incon* 
veniences of Centralization in government, upon the French 
system, are contrasted with the advantages of local govern¬ 
ment as in America, in numerous states, with a common centre 
for some purposes, but for other i)urposes absolute independence 
of each other. 

'If it be true,* says the author, 'that no government ought to 
exist except upon the condition of promoting the interests of the 
governed, it is plain tliat legislation must change as often as these 
interests shift their ground. The system of centralization docs not 
])ermit this change tcj be made. But in a federation like that of the 
United States, government fol>aws the interests of the mass. No 
man pays a tax to support a public functionary useless to him ; and 
the charge ojf defending the cotmtry fulls upon those who require its 
defence. If in one quarter crimes are more frequent than elsewhere, 
it is there that judges, gaols, and gaolers arc multiplied, hut at the 
expellee of that particular district. One state wants a sea-port im¬ 
proved, another a guild-hall built; and each supplies its own wants. 
The rich and the poor contribute to all only according to their re¬ 
spective means, and to the share they enjoy in the works done.* 

' Every thing is found too, to be better done by those who know 
the local circumstances ^ and whatever in remote spots does not uflect 
strangers, may be safely left to the inhabitants, whose interests and 
taste, willin this way be properly respected. Opinions also differ; 
and it is good to let experiments be made in different neighbourhoods. 
In one a more convenient tux will be imposed, or an improved prison 
will be built. The example will become the subject of examination ; 
and the general legislation will gain by individual success. The sum 
of happiness is increased by this course, along with national civiliza¬ 
tion/ 

^Another great advantage of the federative system is its effect hi 
spreading intelligence equally over the country. Under it, there is 
no provincial inferiority. Education, fashion, and wealth spring and 
animate every part of the land instead of being confined to-one city. 
Where the system of centralization prevails, the capital absorbs all. 
Ihe men of ability throng to it, with the certainty of great, numbers 
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failing to find employment. Iji^rcgnrd to iutcllectj Germany and 
Italy are federations ^ and the lights of civilization arc mure equally 
spread abroad there than in France. Out of Paris, tliere is not to be 
found a single good college, a single good theatre, and scarcely any 
where a single man of good taste. Italy presents a striking example 
of the advantages and disadvantages of these two systems, llcfore 
Rome conquered and absorbed all, Magna Grircia was covered with 
tinurishing towns. From the conquest downwards, they have been 
sacrificed to her, and to centralization. Now, in the south of Italy, 
Naples is everything 5 and therefore the only large city. But in the 
north of Italy, in Tuscany and Lombardy, the division of the country 
into small states has raised fine towns everywhere. A common centre 
for a defensive government against the foreigner, is only wanted to 
ensure to these countries a glorious career in every object of public 
honour and national happiness.’ 

* This point is illustrated in a remarkable manner by the example of 
the United States ^ and it is shown advantageously by the comparison 
of all countries which possess local nniuicipal udministrutions, ns 
Holland, Belgium, and England, with France. Industry of all kinds 
prospers by being allowed room to expatiate in. Particuliirly are 
political abilities and honour improved and fostered by exercise in the 
distant provinces; whore men arc practised in public local business 
before they are called upon to guide the affairs of the state. At 
present in France, it is from Paris that candidates are sent, by the 
favour of a party, to be deputy for a department. The stranger is 
elected, and, as was to be exi>ected, deceives his constituents with 
whom he has nothing in common. The reverse of this ought to be 
the rule. Reputation in a Commune ought to recommend a read 
patriot to the body of surrounding electors; and the vigilance of those 
who have long known their deputy, would be his best check against 
the seductions of the executive government.' 

The foregoing is an abridged view of what the author en¬ 
larges upon with much force of illustration; and in the 
chapters upon municipal administrations, he has collected 
matter of infinite value to French readers, who for the most 
part are utterly unaware of the evils of their own system of 
centralization. 

But M. Murat betrays the strongest want of even common 
information with regard to the actual conditions and the history 
of what he calls the uncivilized races of mankind. His opinion 
is, that they must all be destroyed by the civilized races now 
in possession of Europe, of much of the two Americas, and who 
are sprinkled over other parts of the globe. He has discovered 
that Negjroes have no families, nor family affections beyond 
those which prompt a sucking child to recognize its mother. 
A writer who presumes to discuss the great subject of the pros¬ 
pects of the aifferent races of man, in the deplorable state of 
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ignorance which these ideas betray, must not be surprised if 
his readers turn with doubt from the parts of his book which 
are really valuable. 

Think of its being told in England, that a foreigner had 
written such passages as the following :— 

'General and universal philanthropy, is doubtless, a very fine thing) 
but it is not to it that wc owe our liberty and our prosperity ; it has 
never, that I know, made any body the richer; it is our duty to 
apply ourselves assiduously to our own affairs, without regarding 
those of our neighbours/—p. 109. 

always meaning by ' our own affairs,' robbing and grinding 
the weaker, like the Cacus whom the early Hercules was born 
to squash. 

‘ For myself, who am not a philanthropist, I frankly avow that I 
think this result [the extinction of the Indian raccl is very desirable/ 
—p. 280. 

What an escape, for all that mangia maccheroni! 

How long will Europe submit to the disgrace of maintaining 
friendly relations with a country where 

' Slavery is and will be the grand pivot on wliich our internal poli¬ 
tics must turn/—p. 81. 

The Algerines were a race of worthies in comparison. 

' All labour deserves its price. Merchants went to the coast of 
Guinea, &c.* 

There are some species of labour, which civilized nations are 
in the habit of paying with a halter. 

Reflect, that the author of all this might by possibility have 
been a king in Europe, if Providence, along with much evil, had 
not intermixed the good of banishing him to congenial spirits 
in the Southern States of America. 

The writer with a name that is not like precious ointment, 
whose extended Note on Negro Slavery is appended at the end 
as a kind of fig-leaf necessary to fit the book for appearance 
before a British public, has dispensed with the necessity of 
some comments upon this subject. At the same time the 
apologist ^ himself has fallen into enormous weaknesses on 
the question he takes in hand; for which his phrenology 
seems chiefly responsible. He dislikes the negro being 
called ' brother,' and says that ' there can be no doubt that 
the negro races are far inferior to the whites, both physically 
and mentally.’ His evidence of what he calls their 'bas¬ 
tardy,’ being interpreted, seetns to intend the intimation 
brought forward ia other quarters^ that negroes have an ill 
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smell. It was rightly said on another occasion, that ' all the 
persecuted stink.* When Mr. Cobbett or the old Crusaders want 
to undignify the descendants of either the patriarch’s right or 
left-handed marriage, this is the first thing they think of. The 
first-mentioned of these assailants, ought to be too well ac¬ 
quainted with the savour of a European battalion in close column 
in the dog-days, to be hasty in appealing to this kind of test. 
And suppose the fact were, that connected with the peculiarity of 
organization which fits the negro for inhabiting a torrid climate, 
was something that, under lack of washing, was unsavoury to the 
olfactory nerves of Europeans. Would this prove * bastardy 
or would it prove rather that he was God’s particular child, 
begotten on purpose to inherit a hot country? It could never 
be so bad as the effects of calomel and the reminiscences of the 
last emetic, in a sickly European. But the strong and palpable 
testimony upon this point,—and it is only introduced here 
because the matter in question is actually whether God has 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth or not,—is in the fact that no efforts have availed to 
prevent, or in any considerable degree diminish, the intercourse 
between the two races wherever the opportunity is afforded. After 
this, the most ridiculous piece of hypocrisy on earth is to see 
the white man turning up nis nose.with an affectation of injured 
superiority. The Mohammedan too, a licensed connoisseur, 
gives his evidence in the same direction *. If there ever was 
an absurdity got up by judicial infliction to display the weak¬ 
ness of the calumniators of nature’s works, it is this. 

The evidence for the ‘ physical and mental inferiority,’ is that 
in Jamaica the negroes are nearly seven to one, and are not 
free. ' Could any thing but gross ignorance bring this to pass ?’ 
Nobody has denied the ignorance; the next thing produced will 
be the ignorance of the negroes in the Southern States of 
America, where an individual was prosecuted a few months 
ago for teaching a school. But who is to limit the nura*bers 
that shall be kept in slavery, when one side has all the ignorance 
and the other all the force ? The Maroons in Jamaica are next 
brought forward. ‘Fifty American riflemen would have de¬ 
stroyed the whole of the Maroons;’ the reason wjiy,—because 


^ *1 , Taj/yib fy veahti gheidh, was the ex- 

I )re8sion of an Arab friend at Mocha, with a gravity that left no doubt of 
lis sincerity. It is perfectly true that the Mohammedan, under the bounty 
of Ms prophet, like Mtemblde has his changes for the 

seasons; but contrary perhaps to Mrs. BelK chuses the dark colour for the 
hot weather. There is manifestly a provision of Providence. 
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■their ‘ weapons were of the most ordinary kind, and in many 
cases loaded with metal buttons, for want of bullets, as was 
proved after- the surrender.’ Is tliere any dealing with a phrenolo¬ 
gist that argues thus ? there must be a bump too many or too 
little somewhere. The Maroons were bra^ men defending 
themselves desperately with such arms as they could get, as 
other brave men have done before and since ; and here comes a 
literary character, and says that they were less than men 
because they used metal buttons when they had no bullets. It 
is exceeding likely that fifty American riflemen would have 
destroyed them, just as they would have destroyed the largest 
Political Union that ever defended itself with the tongs and fire- 
shovel. The writer manifestly instances King Cudjoe as a 
man that might have been his contemporary ; whereas the 
potentate of that name made a treaty with the commissioners of 
George the Second in 1738. In short he is the rege Latino of 
the Maroons; the ‘old former-time people’ as their expression 
has it. When a man goes about to prove half God’s children 
‘ bastards,’ there should be something in his facts. The Ma¬ 
roons for a long time kept at bay the whole forces, horse and 
Foot, of the island of Jamaica ; and when they at last gave in, 
it was by no means from ‘ the fear alone of some twenty 
Spanish hunters and bloodhounds from the island of Cuba 
which were never used.’ It was a very different thing that 
made the Maroons think of giving up their ‘cockpits.’ Saving 
the pre.sence of all who may find the expression rude, it was 
the ‘ gun with a little gun in its belly’ that was too much for the 
poor Maroons. General Walpole got a 4| inch howitzer through 
the woods; and when he began to pitch the shells into their cock¬ 
pits, it produced ns much dismay as it probably would among 
our British ancestors of the time of Caesar. Instead of ‘ some 
twenty Spanish hunters and bloodhounds from the island of 
Cuba,’ the dogs were a hundred and four and the chasseurs forty*. 
When a man sets about illegitimating half the human race, there 
should, as said before, be some dependence to be placed upon his 
facts, it is true the dogs were never used; and the Maroon report 
is. that all they did was to eat up an old woman,which Dallas con¬ 
firms. At the same time they were not without effect. The writer 
of this was intimate with the virtual though not nominal com¬ 
mander of the Maroons in that war. Colonel Johnson,—an exceed¬ 
ingly brave and intelligent man, the same who on being wounded 
itj the leg in action, took his knife and cut out the ball on the 


* Dallas’s Marbon War. Vol. ii, p, 109, 
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other side and went on. He, like all the Maroons, aifected to 
laugh at the dogs, and say they produced noefFect. He was asked, 
how many men he took with him in his progresses, when he 
attacked and fired a plantation on one side of the island at 
night and on the other the next morning; and he replied 
‘ never more than fourteen.’ He was next asked what chance he 
and his fourteen, wouldJiave had in the night against 104dogs and 
40 chasseurs; and then he acknowledged, that after the arrival of 
the dog corps, he was obliged to discontinue his expeditions. He 
admitted that the Mvtroon war grew out of slight causes; some 
of the Janaaica authorities punished n Maroon with whipping 
on a charge of petty depredation, and nothing would serve 
' their young men’ but measuring their strength against ‘ the 
young men * of Jamaica. The writer once asked the same indi¬ 
vidual, in the confidential half-hour that passes over a bottle of 
Madeira, what were his opinions with respect to a future state; 
and to his astonishment he replied, that he had heard many, 
but his own had always been, that everything we saw was God, 
and what stayed in man till death and tlien left him, was a part 
of God and returned to whence it came. It is to be hoped 
that the writer with a hard name, will produce this Platonist of 
the woods, the next time he wants to prove God Almighty the 
father of * bastards.’ • 

But the phrenological argument is to come. *Look at thephysi- 
cal formatiouof the ordinary negro,—his mis-shapen limbs and de¬ 
formed feet.’ Now all that can be said upon ibis subject is, lliat 
look at any troops, European, American, Indian, Arab, or Turkish, 
and the writer of this has looked at them all,—and the negroes 
may be picked out behind their backs, as fine and personable 
men. Among the Indians and Arabs, the * llabshy’ as he is 
culled, looks like a bull of Busan among the rams of Midiaii. 
In no race are there so many models among the men, of the form 
that may be christened Herculean; and it is only because the 
European ladies allow no fair play, that it cannot be decided in 
which race there are most forms that approach the Medicean 
Venus among the women. Certain it is, if it may be spoken 
without offence, that an African village is the best chance a 
gentleman has of meeting such an apparition, who is not given 
lo frequent the model room of the Academy. But after nil, it is 
understood to be decided, that the African race has a somewiiat 
slenderer thigh and calf in proportion to the rest, and a somewhat 
larger foot. Suppose now a dog or a pig were to maintain, that he 
was the only veritable dog or pig of God's making, because the 
others had a somewhat slenderer leg and broader foot;—what a 
fool of a four-footed animal he would be held to be. Who. has ' 
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proved that the African leg and foot is not the best of the two ? 
It is analogous to all known proceedings of the divine maker, 
that it should at least be found to be the best in Africa. A 
ducat to a maravcdi, that it is either the best adapted for 
some peculiarity of a tropical climate, or the result of some 
long-continued habit, as for instance going without shoes. If 
going without shoes is the procreation of large feet, large feet 
may extenuate the leg and thigh, as is said to be the effect of 
hob-shoes ; and is a man to be a * bastard/ because he has worn 
hob-shoes ? His voice too, is not satisfactory. Suppose the 
phrenologist and his posterity rebuked in Barbary, for not 
croaking out the Arabic with the true sound of a crow in a vomit. 
We should at this rate all be disinherited,—Scotch, Irish, and 
north country,—and nothing left above board but the genuine 
cockney*. Then again on the phrenological ground, there is no 
doubt that certain formations of head are within certain limits 
connected with different mental powers. Defect of organs must 
produce defect of mental power, as being in the relation of cause 
and effect; and the cultivation of particular faculties may rea¬ 
sonably lead to the extension of the organs concerned, as the 
exercise of a blacksmith’s muscles leads to the enlargement of 
bis arm. There is no doubt also, that mental powers are to a 
certain extent transmissible^ and that if there was indefinite 
power over the preliminaries, men of talent with large heads 
might be bred like Leicestershire sheep with little ones. But 
what does all this prove ? The uncultivated races have in gene¬ 
ral little and bad heads, like our pauper bumpkins. But that is 
no proof that the race might not have better. The argument is 
a specimen of the same defective bunipology, as where it was 
argued that the Jamaica negroes were an inferior race because 
they were ignorant. It is by no means certain, that civilization 
did not come to fTgypt out of ^Ethiopia; and it is quite certain 

__ ____ _ _ 4 _ 

* As an instance of the unblushin;^ confidence in the difficulty the Hn^lish 
people may have in detecting falsehood from over sea, may be mentioned 
the cry attempted to be raised against some part of the slave regulations of 
the English government, which directed razors. Now will they tell an old 
governor of Sierra Leone, that a negro has no beard?—when it is notorious 
that wearing the beard is the distinction of the chiefs, priests, and learned 
men on the Coast of Africa. On the other subject too,—the writer has 
been familiar with crowded balls at Sierra Leone where all were black, and in 
India .where all were white, and on the self-same day of the year, the 4th of 
June. In the first, he certainly has no recollection of any unpleasant con¬ 
sequences ; whereas the white society staiik abominably. The smell of a 
couple of hundred European gentlemen and ladies, all now or lately under 
the action of calomel, is no joke. All men stink occasionally, and in certain 
circumstances; but to say that God’s tropical man does it more than his 
* neighbours. Is a trade lie. 
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that the Indians, who pass for * black fellows' in the vocabulary 
of these white philosophers, were a civilized and learned race, 
when our progenitors were painting their skins and roasting one 
another alive. * O Lord, what is man/ when he gets a little 
vanity into his head, and sets about deciding that himself is 
God’s only gentleman! 

After all the prodigious folly that has been talked upon the 
subject in America and elsewhere, the final result will be, that 
the tropical regions of the earth will be occupied by the races 
to whom nature has given the organization favourable for exist¬ 
ence in such climates, modified by such mixture with Europeans 
as circumstances shall bring about. Instead of the blasphemy 
of the American negro-driver, that the country is A/s^and the 
negro has no claim to equal rights in it, the honour of God and 
man are concerned in proving upon him, that it is his whom 
God has fitted for it, and his in the end it will be. And the 
simple instrument (as all nature’s instruments are simple) will 
be the greater physical desirableness of the race of females 
adapted to the climate. Imagine a race of animals adapted to 
the soil, and another the contrary, and think how quickly one 
would supplant the other. Inferiority of mental cultivation may 
be a check to the progress, but it will be a check every day 
diminishing. There is no use in ah American slave-breeder and 
his family going into fits about it; but their posterity are all 
doomed to be yellow men, and all the world is banding together 
to help them to it. There will never be any good for the Ame¬ 
ricans, till they have a Sambo President; and it may be sooner 
than some people chink. When the blood of Europe has had a 
jittle more time to fritter under a tropical sun, it will be found 
that no while man of the laborious classes (if such there arc to 
be), will be of bad taste and bad economy enough, to prefer a 
puking partner of his own sickly race, to one that can be an 
efficient helpmate and bring him children who may be an aid 
instead of an incumbrance ; and if there are to be no whites of 
the laborious classes, then the others will be strong enough to 
put the holy bayonet into the oppressors. There is no mincing 
the matter; it is precisely by the same right as we walk without 
fear of cut-throats in the streets. But the Americans cannot 
all have got the iron in their souls, the sore remembrance, 
like what in some families is understood to produce the 
aversion to a ropewhat, for instance, has tlie blood of 
the Puritans or of the men of the Civil Wars, (of which Europe 
was not worthy), to do with the scoundrelism of slave-making ? 
They will find out in time, that mankind despise them for it; 
and that the true mark of the beast, far beyond all hawking 

vor*. xx*^^Westminster Review^ N 
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apd spitting and'even picking of teeth with a fork, is believing 
in the. sujperiority of the hickory>faced animal. In Europe, a 
stronger fraling is fast gaining ground. The liberals there have 
an arrear to settle,' for the disgrace unwittingly brought upon 
them by American association. A quarter of a century may 
be allowed for the check to European freedom, arising out 
of the misfortune of having connected itecause with the habitual 
abnegators of the principles of public and private morality, 
the hostes humani generis who by their own acts place them¬ 
selves at war with ml that bears the human form. Wople may 
be stout-hearted; but it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
detestation of the human race. There never was man-bated 
yet, that man did not contrive to bring up with a stiff turn in 
the end. 

The ci-devant prince of the Two Sicilies does not appear 
altogether unaware of the dangers which already begin to press 
upon the caput lupinum of the American slave-holder. To the 
north he has the pleasant prospect of St. Domingo and the 
British colonies; and to the south and west, still nearer, the 
Mexican government and the Indian league. As he rightfully 
obseives, ‘ more than three-fourths of the Mexican army is red, 
and who knows if their leader will not be so himself?’ [p. 297.] 
In Europe also, it is now perfectly known, that the military 
strength of the Southern States is not worth a brigadier’s com¬ 
mand ; they have an internal enemy, whom the slightest foreign 
support would raise upon them to their destruction. The 
English Tories, as every military man knows now, would have 
upset them de fond en comble, if they had not been restrained 
by the consciousness of another villainy of their own. Such 
,is the weakness God has attached to national baseness every¬ 
where. The tolerance of the civilized nations is at this moment 
inexplicable. Both English and French seamen have been 
taken out of their merchant-vessels and imprisoned, for the 
avowed reason that they were dark-complexioned. • We are 
banditti who exist by the commission of injusticeand we will 
not tolerate that a French or English seaman should display 
proof that his nation does not do the same.’ The Englisli 
people once made a prodigious turmoil about a certain Jenkins’s 
ears. It would appear that they expended all their spirit, and 
an Aiperican may trample on an English citizen now, for no 
reaaoh given but that it is unpleasant to him to see him free. 
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Ak*. XIV.— t. Rapport au Miniitre de VIntSrieur, tur let Monument, 
lot Bibliothi<)ues, let Archivei, et let Mutiet, det Departement de 
fOise, de lAitne, de la Marne, du Nord, et du Pat-de-Calais. 
Par M. L. Vitet, loepecteur-GcuGral des Monumens Historiquca 
de France.—Paris. J 831. 

2. Histoire des Franfoii det divert Fiats aux cinq derniers siiclct. 
Par A. C. Monteil.—^Paris. 8vo. I8ii8>33. 6 vols. 

more extensive and minute the ac(]^uaintance with the 
. things accomplished by the men of the middle ages in Europe, 
the stronger the interest becomes in the efforts of the human 
mind during that unfavourable period. In the fine arts 
especially, a rapid progress was made in the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, by the builders of the mag¬ 
nificent cathedrals, monasteries and castles, the mutilated 
remains of which fill all beholders with admiration. An en¬ 
lightened spirit of inquiry throughout Europe during some 
years past, has already produced much valuable information 
upon the subject. More remains to be produced as to the extent 
of knowledge possessed by the old architects, their system of 
building, and their history. In Germany the learned have 
devoted themselves heartily to the research; and in France 
great progress has been made in the study of the architecture, 
painting and sculpture of the middle ages. Popular writers 
have made this study familiar to the people; and since the 
revolution of July 1830, the government nas established au 
office in order to rescue many valuable monuments of art and 
history from decay, and to provide rational enjoyment to an 
improved public taste. M. Vitet, who presides in this office 
under the title of Inspecteur-Gen^ral des Monttmens llistoriques de 
France, is known as the author of several respectable works *; 
and his reports upon the matters entrusted to him are in the 
highest degree interesting. M. Vitet’s duties are two-fold ; in 
the first mace he is to form a catalogue of all the existing 
objects of ancient art, which can interest the historian or the 
man of taste; he is then to point out to the government how those 
objects may be best preserved from further decay. The chief 
results of his first circuit, in point of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, are as follows. 

First, of Architecture. In the departments of the Oise, the 
Aisne, the Marne, the Nord, and the Pas-de-Calais which was 
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the seat of several kings of the first dynasty in France and the 
retreat of the last kings of the second dynasty, M. Vitet en¬ 
deavoured to discover traces of buildings of the first ages of the 
conquest by the Franks, or at least some edifices of a date 
anterior to the year 1000. He found very few such. Among 
them are parts of an old church of St. Martin at Laon, upon the 
site of the cathedral; two arcades of the church of St. Maurice at 
Rheims; and perhaps the tower of Louis-d’Outre-Mer at Laon, 
which, be it remembered, the local authorities are about to pull 
down. Tn these districts, where the greatest number of 
Merovingian remains might be expected to be found, Roman 
buildings were alone discoverable. From this fact it is inferred 
that the successful Franks built little, and that what they did 
build was of slight materials, and often of wood, which exposed 
their buildings to early destruction. 

The eleventh century is not much more abundant in remains. 
The porch of the church of St. Maurice; some of the chapels in 
the church of Vaux-Regis ; the porch of the church of Tracy 
near Noyon; some of the windows of St. Remi; and the crypt 
of St. Medard at Soissons, are the only buildings of this period 
seen by M. Vitet. Those of the first half of the twelfth century 
are more numerous. The Crusaders had then begun to intro¬ 
duce the eastern taste into France. At Soissons in a cloister of 
the church belonging to the abbey of Notre Dame, m^ be seen 
one of the most graceful and beautiful models of the Ryzantine 
s^le. The little church of St. Pierre, of which the porch and part 
of the nave alone remain, is another specimen of this varied but 
regular mode of building. The eastern arcades of the choir of 
the cathedral at Noyon, the chapel of St. Pierre-li-rAssaut at 
Soissons, a great part of the church of St. Martin at Laon, the 
porch of the church of Coucy-le-Chfiteau, and some village 
churches near Soissons, are of this period. But the real treasures 
of the departments of the Aisne, the Oise, and the Marne in 
architecture, consist of buildings of the end of the twelfth, and 
of the beginning of the thirteenth century. This was the time 
of the transition from the plein cintre to the pointed arch. St. 
Remi at Rheims; the cathedral at Noyon. with its dark and 
frowning towers ; St. Marlin's at Laon; and the exquisite church 
of Tracy, are of the end of the twelfth century, all presenting a 
combination and as it were a struggle of the plein cintre with the 
pointed arch. A part of the cloister of St. Jean-des-Vignes at 
Soissons; the frontof the cathedral at Laon; the cathedral acSenhs 
with its spire very similar to those in Normandy; theiiave a'nd 
choir of St. Jacques, at Compiegne ; the church of St. Iver at 
Braisne, remarkable for its ten royal tombs; and-the choir of 
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the old church of the abbey of Ourscamps, are of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and of the pure pointed arch. But they 
belong to the transition period by being remarkably heavy in 
the manner of the plein cintre style. The end of the thirteenth 
century is the period of the perfect pointed arch, of which the 
interior of the cathedral at Rheims is the most finished specimen. 
Germany may boast of fine porches and noble towers; but 
nothing exceeds in grandeur the interior of the Rheims cathedral. 
It is the Parthenon of France. 

With the fourteenth century, what is so improperly called 
gothic architecture, declines. The church of St. Bertin at St. 
Oraer is one of the most striking in the country, still elegant, 
but less severe in its ornaments. It is to be regretted that the 
authorities are beginning to. pull it down for a calf*market. The 
same fate threatens the cloister of St. Jean-des-Vignes which is 
of the same period, and the hotel-de-ville of St. Omer. 

The characteristics of the architecture of the fifteenth century 
are the variety of its divisions and the luxurious profusion of 
its ornaments; whence the whole presents a heavy aspect. M. 
Vitet produces, however, some splendid specimens of this 
period, such as the side porch of St. Remi, built in the reign of 
Charles VIII, and one of the south transepts of the cathedral 
of St. Quentin, built by the orders of Louis XI. The hotels-de 
ville of Compiegne, of Noyon, of St. Quentin, of Arras, and of 
Douai, are of the fifteenth century. Of the mixed style intro-, 
duced upon the revival of the study of Greek and Roman 
architecture, M. Vitet found scarcely any trace in these de¬ 
partments. 

The Sculpture of Europe from the Antonines to the reign of 
Francis I, is entirely unknown to many persons. The really 
fine school, however, which existed during part of that time, has 
only been obscured in consequence of its productions having 
been more perishable than buildings. Besides the destruction 
committed by the reformation and the revolution (both great 
Iconoclasts), the statues, which were almost always placed on 
the outside of the buildings, were exposed to the winds, rains, and 
frost, and gradually covered by moss, or wasted by time. The 
earliest and rudest monument or this kind mentioned by M. Vitet, 
is a baptismal font of the ninth century in the old church of St. 
Venant, near Bethune, which exhibits the whole story of the 
Passion. Another font of the twelfth century is to be seen in 
the church of Tracy. At St. Omer may be seen on the pave¬ 
ment of the cathedral, figures of chimmras, sirens, fragments of 
the zodiack; the creation of the world, bmights, pilgrims, mingled 
together. An admirable bas«reUef may be seen nbove the 
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donjon-gate of Coucy. It represents an exploit of one of 
the Coucy family, in combat with a lion. The animal is 
springing upright; and its posture reminds the spectator 
of .the lions in Greece over the gate at Mycenae. At Laon, 
in the church of St. Martin may also be seen the tomb 
and colossal statue of the same warrior in armour. The 
porch of this church is adorned with some statues of the 
rourteenth century; and here M. Vitet found a charming little 
figure of a Virgin of the thirteenth century, much mutilated, and 
supporting a lamp. At Soissons, in the triangle above the porch 
of St. Jean-des-Vignes, he saw a whole series of little figures 
sculptured with remarkable grace and delicacy. In the church 
of St. Remi, at Rheims, six pillars of the nave have capitals 
composed of little statues in sitting postures. 

But it was in the cathedral of Rheims that M. Vitet made 
the most important discoveries in sculpture. The porch was 
undergoing repair; and he ascended the scaffolding half-way up 
the front, where deep in the pointed arches he found numerous 
bas-reliefs and full statues almost invisible from below, and 
admirably executed. The costume and style belonged to the 
thirteenth century,—the golden age of French sculpture. M. 
Vitet is of opinion that models taken from these specimens, and 
placed in the public schools of^ the arts in France, would be of 
the utmost use in correcting the monotonous taste now^oo 
prevalent. 

The seals attached to charters and other public documents, 
are important for the purpose of tracing the progress of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, in the twelfth century the seals are 
remarkable for^tiffness, for formal emblems sanctified by religi¬ 
ous opinion or by the lessons of masters. In the thirteenth 
century freedom of style, good drawing, and elegant details 
characterize them. In the fourteenth century they are sur¬ 
charged with ornaments. In the fifteenth century these orna¬ 
ments are refined, i|ew, and strange. The collections 1^. Vitet 
saw at Laon, Cambrai, Lille, Arras, and St. Omer, confirm this 
view of the progress of the arts. 

Paintings are less to be expected among the remains of 
the- middle age, than sculpture; and it will be vain to look 
.. for such paintings ns at present bear that title. It is in 
illuminatea manuscripts that the pictures of the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries must be sought. But beudes 
this minute 4nd patient workmanship, the middle age possessed 
paintinjgs on a magnificent scale. It was upon the walls and 
roofs of castles and churches, that painters then spread out thdir 
gorgeous arabesques and golden figures. These monuments of 
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art, aa once in Greece, were brilliant within and without with 
bright colours and gilding. From the seventh to the ninth 
century, the taste for fine colours advanced, and continued to 
prevail more and more until after the Crusades. The very light 
of day could not penetrate the habitations of onr forefathers 
except in red, yellow, and azure streams. Compared with the 
appearance Qf the old cathedrals, the pale white modern walls 
form a strange contrast with the painte^ glass still pre¬ 
served. In some instances traces of colouring on the walls 
remain to this day, as M. Vitet found on the porches of the 
cathedral of Senlis, the church of the Minims at Compiegne ; 
also in several parts of the cathedral of Noyon; in the ruins of 
St. Pierre-i-rAssaut at Soissons; a door sculptured in the four¬ 
teenth century and painted all over, in the cloisters of St. Jean 
des-Vignes at Soissons ; in the porch of St. Iver at Braisne; 
upon several little statues in the church of St. Remi, at Rheims ; 
in the ruins of St. Bertin at St. Omer; and in the porch of St. 
Martin at Laon. 

But it is in the ruins of the magnificent castle of Coucy, in the 
interior of its four noble towers,, and more particularly in the 
colossal donjon which is within them all, that may be seen 
valuable remains of this architectural painting. Here are seen 
clusters of golden roses, there gilded branches of various kinds 
o^rees; on one side garlands of painted flowers, on another 
sflre painted leaves in all sorts of fantastic forms. M. Vitet was 
so much struck with this fine fortress of the middle ages, that he 
planned its complete restoration. 

At Valenciennes, in a garret, M. Vitet found another species 
of workmanship, equally deserving attention; namely some of 
the valuable tapestry for which Flanders was*famous in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At Rheims he saw a. con¬ 
siderable quantity of the same tapest^, which belonged to the 
cathedral and to the church of St. Remi. Besides this he 
found m the hospital of the city of Rheims some very large 
painted cloths, wnich were probably the patterns after which 
the tapestry was worked. These cloths, between fifty and sixty 
in number, are of great value. They must be of the middle of 
the fifteenth century. If they remain much longer in the 
damp place and in the fiUhv condition in which M. Vitet 
found them, he apprehends tney are in the greatest possible 
da^er of perishing. 

Ine result of this inspection will probably be, that these and 
many more such objects will be rescued from premature 
decay. 

The foregoing notioe of M. Vitet’s reeearches< is chiefly 
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due to the pen of M. Magnin of Paris, whose Essay on the 
statue of Queen Nantechild and the sculpture of the middle 
ages, was the subject of an Article in the Westminster Review 
for January 1833. The record commissioners, and English an¬ 
tiquaries, may perhaps profit by attention to what M.Vitet's 
further labours may produce. 

M. Monteil has produced a very curious history of the 
different ranks of people during the last five centuries; of 
which six volumes for the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries have already appeared; and in which, among a 
variety of details, the fine arts and artists of those times are 
admirably described. The brief preface of the author will be 
the explanation of his work. ‘ If history were now to be 
written,' he says, ‘ for the first time, as it was written by the 
ancients, and as it is usually written by the moderns, it would 
be the history of kings, champions, and warriors ; but it could 
not justly be called history. Resolving to abandon prejudice, I 
have attempted to write the history of all classes in France, as an 
unprejudiced posterity will assuredly one day write it. I have 
put together a number of old worlds, which are fast retiring from 
view; and after raising the edifice out of genuine ruins, I have 
annexed to each fact and assertion its proper proof. The 
general characters exhibited are, feudality in the fourteenth 
century, independence in the fifteenth, theology in the six¬ 
teenth, the arts in a new shape in the seventeenth, and reform 
in the eighteenth century. Before the fourteenth all was 
feudal ind stationary, until we become lost in the obscure. I 
have laboured twenty years at my work; which must now 
defend itself.’ 

The work of*M. Monteil may be advantageously consulted 
for every subject that can interest an inquirer into the history 
of France, and of European manners generally, of those times. 
The author's account of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
the fifteenth century, is thus expressed in the person of an 
artist of the time, whose story is told with much spirit. 

* At Lyons/ sajrs the artist^ * I became acquainted with an Italian^ 
who undertook to teach me painting. My diligence was great, and 
my improvement proportioned to my industry. I especially studied 
the Italian style. Antonio/’ said my master one day to me, be 
assured, that painting never really existed before the beginning of this 
fifteenth century, when oil colours were first used. It is the. depth, 
and harmony of the tints in oil. which have produced the change; 
and this new method ofr painting affords a sort of magic glass, in 
which the'fibres seem to be in action. The art might have existed 
before; but U JlMtt exceU^uge in the art has accompanied the. 
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invention of painting in oil. The old painters covered onr walls with 
daubings in little squares like panes of glass. They were ignorant of 
the fine large pictures on one subject, familiar to us. They knew 
nothing of perspective. They had not a suspicion of chiaro oscuro. 
They were but little acquainted with colouring, or with any other 
branch than drawing. The painters of the present day on the other 
hand, know all these things well j they study geometry, optics, and 
anatomy; and derive great advantages from the antique, that 
marvellous and ihexhaustible source of beauty. To succeed in }'our 
profession, Antonio, you must study the Flemish pictures, especially 
those of the Mar6chal d’Anvers, and the Italian pictures brought 
to France.’—Vol. iv. p. 149. • 

The artist's further account of his own success, and of the 
labours and opinions of bis friend, affords an opportunity of 
describing the state of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

' Formerly,' says the painter, ' my art being displayed upon walls 
and windows, was less licentious; but now, being hidden in the 
vellum leaves of books, it conceals there those shameless figures, 
which corrupt the mind, and are so mischievous. If we surpass the 
painters of the last age in genius, we are also more licentious. In 
this particular, Europe surpasses the rest of the world ; Flanders the 
rest of Europe ; Bruges the other towns in Flanders. It is this that 
has bro^ht upon the art of painting a discredit, which I have never 
shared. Tliose however who are capableyof formingjust opinions admit, 
that never were golden ornaments used so well; that the painters of 
Bruges equal nature in the colours which they employ; that their 
carnation rivals the freshness of youth ; that in their arabesques and 
illuminated borders, the bees and the butterflies are on living wings, 
the fruits arc growing on their stalks, and the flowers impart sweet 
odours ; that, in these splendid ornaments, the lace of gold and silver, 
silken ribbands^ and fringe of satin and velvet, are iihitated so ns 
never were lace, ribband, and fringe imitated before.' 

* I was once employed to decorate a public exhibition, with several 
other artists of different kinds. One of these was a young sculptor, 
with whom I became intimate. There are many sorts of sculpture; 
there is sculpture in coloured wax, sculpture in gilded leather, in 
porcelain, and still lower, in varnished pottery. My friend was a 
sculptor in marble and stone; but he often used his chisel more 
humbly. From working together we were led to discuss the compa¬ 
rative merits of our respective branches of art in different countries. 
He maintained that the French sculptors were greatly superior to 
those of Italy. I contested the point, adducing the David of Verro- 
chio at Florence. ‘'Ah,*' said he, go to Dyon, to the tomb of 
PhilipjM-le-Hardi, and sec the fine stone cross of the House of the 
Holy Ghost.^ I then adduced thti equestrian statue of Donato at 
Padua. ** Go to Nantes,*' he replied, “ examine the tomb of 
Francis 11, Duke of Bretagne.” 1 then adduced the St. Savin of 
Benedetto at Faience. Said hej Go to the Church at Loebes^ and 
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admire the magnificent statue of Agues Sorel, or the Mausoleum of 
RegnauU at Corbeil. or the Mausoleum of Syves in Paris, whose 
countenance> as she rises from the grave below her, is beaming with 
youth and immortality. Go to St. Denis, and to the tombs of Kings 
and nobles all over France. If the great live for the painter only, the 
scidptur is compensated by exclusively possessing them in their graves.' 
—Vol. iv. p. 115. 

The foregoing details are given from foreign authors, in con¬ 
sequence of similar pursuits being not neglected in England. 
Foreign artists are loud in their acknowledgment of the 
learning and energy-with which English writers, collectors, and 
artists nave followed the subject; and a brief notion is here 
offered in return, of what foreigners are doing in the same 
field. 


Aht. XV.—1. Universalhislorische Uelwrsicht der Geschichte der Allen 
H'elt, und ihrer Cultur. Von Friedrich Christoph Schlosser, 
Geheira-Uofrath, und Professor in Heidelberg. 9 vols. 6vo. 
Frankfurt am Main. 1826—183.8. • 

2. IJistoire Universelle de I’Antiquite. Par F. C. Schlosser, Con- 
seiller intime, et Professeur H I’Universite de Heidelberg. Traduit 
de TAllemand par M. P. .4. de Golberg. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1828. ' 

3. Weltgeschichte in zusammenhangender Erzdhlung. Von Friedrich 
C. Schlosser. 8vo. Frankfurt am Main. 1815—1824'. 

i^NE of the best fruits of the Historical School of Germany, 
'^is justly said by a late French author* *, to have been the 
showing in what the use of political history really cpnsists,—and 
that narrations have no value, except when they unfold the 
elements of some form of civilization, explaining their character, 
their progress, or their actual influence, tracing institutions from 
their cradle, and watching them in every change. 

The purpose of the present author, Professor Schlosser of 
Heidelberg, and the principles from which he sets out in pursuit 
of that purpose, will be best stated in his own words, taken 
from the general observations with which the work beginis; and 
which contain enlightened canons for every historian. 

The terms * Universal History,' are used in a sense some¬ 
what bpposed to their common acceptation. It is meant to 
express by them, the history of mankind considered as a whole 
of which the parts are connected ; and not the history of each 

_. I - ■ -- - - I - .- . - ■ ■ ■ 

* Essfti aur I^Etude HUtorique du Droit, et non utility pour l^tefprdta« 
t'K>a du Codu Civilr^Svpt 163'^ 
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people considered separately, and in successive periods of time. 
He who writes the political history of nations, must examine 
events, arrange the manner of their occurrence, settle their 
causes, and out of the multitudinous past draw lessons for the 
future. He must rarely introduce his own speculations into the 
narrative; though his sentiments will necessarily be seen in 
his endeavours to present correctly the bearing which particular 
events have u](lon the whole, as well as in the prevailing prin¬ 
ciples of his work. He must not wander into conjecture, 
wnere original sources of historical certainty fail. He must not 
substitute such conjectures for history, lie must not speculate 
upon the obscure origin of such things as are specially objects 
of scientific inquiry; for the universal genius of even a Leibnitz 
could not excel in all branches of knowledge. But he may 
justly press his researches beyond ordinary epochs, and support 
his opinions by carefully examining obscure materials, adding 
to them sagacious observations upon the reasons of things and 
their essential relations. To do all this, will obviously re¬ 
quire many successive attempts; and he who is resolved to 
write a Universal History with hdelity, must only consider his 
own as a new effort in aid of a vast and general enterprise. The 
history of man so viewed, is closely connected with the system 
of the universe, the knowledge oj the sun, the planets, and- 
the material earth. Mathematical science indeed, and as¬ 
tronomy, and chemistry, find limits to human knowledge. But 
history must never pass them. Therefore in writing the pre¬ 
sent work, a solar system, and laws to rule the celestial 
bodies, which by their movement produce the returning seasons 
upon the earth, have been presupposed ; and the character of 
that earth, after it was so set in motion, the formation of plants, 
of animals, and lastly of man upon it, have been first examined. 
All naturalists admit, that the earth has passed through a series 
of revolutions, the history of which is termed geology. But 
with a diameter of 8000 miles, of which there has been exa¬ 
mined half a mile only, and that merely in a few unconnected 
spots, it is impossible to consider the earth to be really known 
to us. The atmosphere surrounding it must be equally un¬ 
known. M. de Humboldt ascended the Chimboraqo to an 
elovation'of 19,300 feet; Gay-Lussac reached 23,000 feet in a 
balloon; and some points of the Himalaya mountains may be 
still higher. But who has examined these points ? Who can live 
there 1 Who study their character ? 

A minute history of all nations, accompanied by very frequent, 
references to original authorities, is introduced by a cautious 
yi«fw of what is known of the earth; of its primitive con^ 
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dition, and changes; of the original progenitors of mankind ; 
the place of their primitive abode; their state before the time 
when the history of human affairs commonly begins ; how man 
(|uitted that primitive state; and of the nrst migrations and 
languages; the origin of agriculture; the first habitations 
ana domestic implements; and the earliest knowledge of the 
arts. The whole work is written vigorously upon the principle 
of displaying facts as they occurred, according td the most au¬ 
thentic evidence preserved of their actual existence. 

Without attempting to settle the disputed question between 
the descent of all mankind from two common parents on the one 
side, and the primaeval existence of essentially distinct races 
on the other. Professor Schlosser adopts what is in some re¬ 
spects a new classification; but he holds all mankind to be 
capable of improvement and of social happiness. He does not 
follow Campe and Cuvier, who separate the Europeans, the Kal- 
mouks, and the Africans, according to the social angle; or 
Soemmering, who makes a similar separation according to 
the size of their heads, in which the Kalmouks have the supe¬ 
riority ; or Blumenbach, who maintains the oval head of the 
European to be the reason of his superiority over the wide¬ 
headed Kalmouk, and the negro’s narrow head to be the reason 
of his inferiority. He does npt even confine himself to the still 
clearer connexion of races so marvellously shown in their lan¬ 
guages. He divides the inhabitants of the earth info three great 
mmilies as others have done; but he distinguishes them accord¬ 
ing to certain remarkable moral circumstances, peculiar to each 
whatever might have been their origin. These families are the 
Caucasian, the Mongol, and the Ethiopian races. 

First, The Caucasian race, in which are included the people 
of Europe, the ancient inhabitants of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
and Arabia, the Persians, the Turks, and modern Arabs and 
Moors, is known in most of its branches, through an unbroken 
series of history, and by many varieties of civilization. 

Secondly, The Mongol race, in which are included the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the inhabitants of India, and of North 
and South America, has« a less authentic history, and only one 
kind of limited civilization. 

.. Thirdly^ The Ethiopic race, in which are included the people 
of Afitica except the Arabs and Moors, with some of the tribes 
of the.islands m the eastern ocean, have extremely little history, 
and they seem to have retrograded in civilization.—voL i. 
sect. 2. Aty* 

The last remark is subject to an important qualification, to 

which the daUy extending interest of our own times in the 
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fate of Africa, gives increasing value. This qualihcation as to 
the absence of history in regard to the Ethiopians, is expressed 
in the following terms. 

' It is probable, that details now lost, concerning the power and 
migrations of the Ethiopians, were known to the Greeks. Herodotus 
says, that they worshipped only two gods, by whose direction only 
they began important enterprises. Strabo has preserved accounts of 
their antient renown ; and lie examines critically what the poets say 
of them. Making every proper deduction for exaggerated tradition, 
and abstaining from all conjecture, it cannot be doubted, that at a 
very early period of time, the Ethiopians exercised great influence in 
the world. Both Herodotus and Strabo mention Mersa, the former 
as an existing capital j the latter as a ruin. Strabo says, that the 
Ethiopians extended themselves along the frontiers of Egypt, beyond 
Mount Atlas, to the straits of Gades j and an ancient tradition, known 
perhaps to Homer, exists, stating that they were spread 
western shores of Africa. Ephorus considered them to be 
race in the South, whom he classes with the Indians of the 
Scythians of the north, and the Celta? of the west. In Strabo's time 
they had fallen into insignificance} and since Meroe ceased to be an 
empire of priests, the negroes have become such as they now are. 
Therefore the connexion of their history with that of Egypt will not 
be clearly established, until greater progress shall be made in decy¬ 
phering the inscriptions found in that country, upon which sul^ect 
the learned are now sanguine. Late travellers in Abyssinia have col¬ 
lected proofs,* that the religion and civilization of Egypt penetrated 
deep among the northern negro tribes. Several mummies also, and 
several monumental inscriptions, show the correctness of the assertions 
of Herodotus [lib. 11. c. 104*.] that many Egyptians of his time were 
black and had woolly hair. It is accordingly to be inferred, that the 
negroes were then closely allied to the Caucasian part of the popula¬ 
tion of Egypt. This was the reason, doubtless, why the Egyptian 
warriors who emigrated under Psammitch, were well received in 
Ethiopia. The testimony of the Jewisli annals supports the narrative 
of Herodotus } that testimony represents Egypt as often occupied by 
a black race, and long governed by conquerors. Nor are the Indians, 
the Egyptians, or Babylonians, the only people who daimed to 
have produced conquerors in the times before exact history begins; 

theEthidpians as well as they, had warlike monarchs...It U pi^- 

babies that in some very remote ages, thb tribes of Africa had been 
more intimately united than they were in the times of the Greeks and 
Romans, or than they have been since. - Their expeditions nmong the 
isles of the Egean sen, and to the west of Europe, left traces of terror 
upon the minds of men, which survived them for ages after their 
history was lost/~vol. i. sect, 2. div. 2. 

This passage is an example of the ingenuity and discre* 
tion vritii' which the author discusses the more obscure points 
of ancient'history* As already stated, he wisely rqjecta the 
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do^a that any portion of mankind is essentially incapable 
of improrement; and when in the progresa of his ultimate great 
design, which extends to the whole history of man, he comes to 
the examination of the modern black races, the character of his 
mind, and his vast stores of knowledge, admirably qualify 
him for weighing their prospects fairly. It is for such men 
as Professor Schlosser, to take a due estimate of the inevit¬ 
able effect of the extinction of negro slavery in the colonies 
of Great Britain, in elevating the negro ultimately from 
barbarism. The like emancipation will soon be adopted in 
America, and by the French and other colonies; and since the 
recent measure passed in England in favour of the slave cannot 
fail to be followed by the practice of justice to the free 
Ethiopian tribes intimately connected with us in so many and so 
widely distributed possessions, the present debased character of 
those tribes may be reasonably expected to pass away along 
with their oppression. 

The obscure history of the Ethiopian race being thus 
briefly disposed of, the Mongol race is taken next in order, 
because among the Chinese, the people of Japan, and India, 
which compose it, the author thinks may be traced an 
exact model of the earliest political condition of man that is 
known. This account is professedly a sketch ; and it fiils only 
a single chapter of the first volume of the work ; wljich however 
will be found to be a valuable introduction to native oriental 
history. The remainder of the work contains the history of 
the Caucasian race; the first, second, and third volumes 
comprising that of the Jews, the Greeks of Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa, until the empire of the Romans arose. In six 
succeeding volumes is comprised the history of the Roman 
Empire, and of Europe from the earliest times to the sixth- 
century of the Christian mra. 

The whole of this history is divided for each people into 
successive periods of time, varying in duration according to the 
importance of their events ; and each period is concluded by a 
special inquiry into the character of its literature, and of the 
domestic administration and manners of the people under 
examination. The surprisingly abundant illustrations are 
arrai^ed with great distinctness. The ability with which 
this, part of the work is executed, may be inferred flrom the 
following passage, displaying the purpose and character of the 
great Witters of Greece during the zenith of her glory, the period 
of her successful struggles against Persia. 

' Athens was now the master>min(l of Greece which for the most 
part to(d( its tone-from her. It Is therefore in her institutions, in her 
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Bcicncej and in the manners of her people, that may be found typee of 
the manners, the science and the institutions of all the country. [Vol. ii. 

p. 72J.While party rage and thirst for power corrupted many of 

the Athenians, riclics and luxury were fatal to many more $ and the 
multiplication of slaves in the hands of others destroyed that balance 
of property between man and man, which is so essential to the well 
being of society. At the period now under review, most of the free 
citizens had abandoned all employments of which slaves were capable ; 
and they themselves lived ordinarily by military service, or upon the 
sums which they received for attending courts of justice or public 
meetings. They even looked habitually for the chance of an enemy’s 
town being distributed among them in plunder. The cheapness'of the 
necessaries of life compared with the means of profitable occupation, 
permitted every Athenian without loss to his fortune, to devote his 
time to the fine arts, to the theatres, to the walks of the philosophers, 
to music, and every other enlightened social pursuit. How familiar 
in those days must all without exception have become with the arts, 
when in the public markets, in the very shops where they congregated, 
in their porticos, which were their coffee-houses, conversations un¬ 
ceasingly turned upon them, and at least every sixth citizen had, ih his 
occupations out of doors, opportunities of acquiring a polished taste. 
Every man could daily listen to excellent speeches, and wanted no 
other place of study than the public street and courts of justice, nor 
any foreign language or instructions other than were connected with 
his own immediate way of life. I^ey were constantly exercised 
in eloquence and reasoning } and all might be called upon to give 
opinions upon affairs of the greatest moment. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that every Athenian of this period thought himself a better 
judge of reasoning, of eloquence, and the arts, than even those of his 
more simple ancestors who made science their especial pursuit. Upon 
the Athenians mainly fell the shock of the Persian war; and the 
genius of the time directed all its efforts with greater or less intensity, 
towards the gigantic struggle. That is the reason why the varying 
fortunes of Athens during it, have impressed a peculiar character upon 
the Greek literature of this period. Both poets and prose writers directly 
contrast the wild fancies, the blind submission, and the brutal violence 
of the Asiatics, with the love of order, the love of liberty, the piety^ 
and the patriotism of the Greeks. In their writings may be plainly 
seen the insolence of their successful countrymen, and the gradual 
debasement of good old discipline. And if it were not risking too 
much where details cannot be produced to support the assertion, it 
might be said that the authors who succeed each other at this period, 
present in their pages pictures of the political changes in the midst of 
which they flourished. Pure imaginations, and the unabated vigour of 
a nobler age, adorn the works of earlier date; while those which ap[>eared 
later are retnarkable only for the smoothness of^a polished style. The 
sublime productions of the earlier time were evidently written by men 
of genius, whom reason guided, and a fine fancy inspired. But the 
later works are the discourses of merely clever men, or collections of 
common-places.’ 
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* The drama was most especially of Athenian origin. In it 
Phrynichus^ and after him iEschylus, displayed the manners of the 
people, and the whole policy of the state. Both bring recent events 
upon the stage } and in their scenes, their fliulogue, and their choruses, 
endeavour to express opinions, or awaken sentiments, proper to 
the times. Thus Fhrynichus dramatized the fall of Miletus, in order 
to humble the party that had refused aid to their Ionian brethren, 
and with a view to induce a cordial reception for the unfortunate 
inhabitants who had sought safety by flight. The play made so deep 
an impression, that those who were exposed procured its prohibition, 
and caused the author to be lined a thousand drachmas.* 

* In ^schylus we see the portraiture of a mighty period, and the 
impress of one^reat ruling sentiment. Every play, and each especial 
part of every play, is fearfully sublime ; and throughout he has 
reached an elevation of thought almost superhuman. The mysterious 
worship of ancient Athens, which belongs to her wild democracy, 

, gives a tinge of hoary age to the plays of ASschylus, and intimately 
connects them with the earliest dawn of civilization. There is also 
scarcely a play that does not refer more or less clearly to the actual 
designs of the Persians, to the siege of Athens, the great triumphs of 
Greece, the respective characters of the Greeks and Persians, their 
minds and feelings; and if any one sentiment especially prevails in 
this great writer it is this, that the genuine spirit of liberty can 
never be crashed } that the bra\ c soul however oppressed by power, 
will shine even in adversity; tl^at although the might of a despot 
seem equal to that of Jupiter, an avenging fate ever attends him. 

The Prometheus exemplifies this remark.In that play we see 

blind tyranny and the power of destruction, in conflict with free 
magnanimity, with assured reason, and with a tranquil mind. The 
hero contending for the gifts of intellect, which .^schylus vindicates 
to the people, is here contrasted with the tyrant’s base slave in the 
person of Vulcan; a being who although conscious of Ins disgraceful 
office, is nevertheless impelled by his mean nature to obey. The same 
contrast is made between Prometheus the hero, and the sanguinary 
tools of power, Kratos and Bios, who for a price are ready to shed 
the blood of the innocent; for their low nature has taught them to 
hate the lofty and noble. Then a proud spirit is contrasted with the soft 
and gentle soul (in the Oceanides) that offers ready sympathy to the suf¬ 
ferer, and abhors all tyranny, but has no vocation for resistance, no 
vigour for affording active support; that can neither speak words of 
terror,^Dor even risk the danger of hearing them. A further contrast is 
made between the heroic Prometheus, and Oceanus, a type of those 
miods so common in the world, who And reasons for our being recon¬ 
ciled to every wrong, and have moral lessons by rote for all cala- 
miHes; who measure what is due to others by their consciousness of 
whet they themselves deserve, and meanly bend wherever it will 
diettt, pretending that compliances are unavoidable in the 
exiethlg coedUton of humanity* A contrast of quite another kind 
arises tetween Prometheus and the unhappy lo > the victim of a 
tyrant, who is made doubly contemptible, in being the wretched slave 
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of his own cruel wife. lo, an unfortuiuite and feeble woman, shall 
be relieved from her woes in this life j Prometheus on the contrary, 
the type of the truly free and noble Greece, must be proved to the 
death, in order that he may be crowned with purer glory. Thus 
' was Athens levelled to the foundations by Xerxes, that she might rise 
with new honour after the victory of Sulaniis. Prometheus must be 
crushed by him who hurls the thunderbolt, and at wliose will a 
vindictive hell yawns to receive the patient sufferer; in order that 
even in the gnwe, he may be victorious over death itself, and nt his 
rising to life again, teach the tyrant, that bounds arc set to the fiercest 
despotism.' 

'In the Seven Chiefs against Thebes, the whole interest does not 
turn, as in the Phoenissse of Euripides, upon CEdipus and his family ; 
although the thread of the story must be taken. The great {mints 
expatiated upon, are the dangers to which the state is ex|msed from 
foreign enennes, and religion from the impious, who are personated 
by Capaneus. This peculiarity pervades the whole piece. If in 
Euripides we meet the family of CEdipus nt e\ery step, Aeschylus 
presents to constant view his country, its external perils, and its pro-* 
tcctiun by the gods. This distinction is most apparejit in the charac¬ 
ters which close b 9 th plays 5 and in the language whicli they respec¬ 
tively hold, GCdipus is the last speaker in the Phoenissse; and he 
dwells exclusively upon his own fate, lint in Aisch\lusthe people are 
the last speakers, with minds full of patriotic sentiments, and overjoyed 
at escaping from a foreign grasp. Euripides makes (Edipus exhibit 
almost Christian morality, when he says, "If I was dishonoured, 
being in the condition that 1 am, I might indeed be an object of pity 
in my exile. But if I am only unfortunate, why should I utter 
fruitless complaints ? The fate wiiich the Gods appoint to all, we arc 
bound to bear ; fur all must die." 

The Persm is another masterly portraiture of the times, and 
abounds in sentiments to which every high-minded Athenian 
would give an earnest assent. It represents exactly the state of 
Athens ; and more superficially, that of Persia. Government 
by law, respect for order and the common good, personal 
independence, are here contrasted with the blind subjection of 
unthinking millions to one man’s will, and with the deification 
of that one, founded upon the utter insignificance of millions. 
This contrast is perceptible in all directions; but the poet’s 
ruling thought is expressed in the words of the Persian 
messenger, who tells Atossa of the battle of SaUimis, and of the 
terrific attack of the enemy upon the Persians. ‘The right 
wing,’ he says, ' first moved on in admirable order, and the whole 
fleet followed, shouting on every side Sons of Greece advance, 
and rescue your wives and little ones from slavery; save your 
homes, your fathers graves and the altars of your gods fiofoa 
pollution. The* hour is come to conquer, or to die.” 

VOL. xx*^^We$tmimter Review* 
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In this way also Professor Schlosser traces the political object 
of .£schylus in the three connected plays, the Agamemnon, the 
Choephoree. and the Eumenides; as well as in the representations 
of public and private life among the Greeks in the plays of So¬ 
phocles. Euripides, and AristO|)hanes. doing justice, as he pro¬ 
ceeds, to the able criticism in Ine Edinburgh Review a few ye^A's 
ago, suggested by the English translation of the last writer. 

The Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
then come under a similar examination; and the following ex¬ 
tracts are perhaps a still more favourable specimen of the ongin- 
ality of the Promssoris opinions, and of his writing. 

' The history of Herodotus, it is well known, belongs to a somewhat 
later period ; but its niHng principle appears to be precisely similar to 
that which prevails in the Persac of Aischylus. Not that Herodotus 
actually and intentionally pursued the views which we attribute to his 
work ; but his mind and feelings hud so steadily this tendency in all 
that he saw and learned, ns to make him seem to have such views. 
He studiously contrasts the well regulated intellect of the Greeks, with 
tlic fantastic confusion of eastern fable which passes for history j the 
exact chrr^nology of his own country, with the indistinct and endless 
})criods of the barbarians ; the critical selection of facts characteristic of 
Greek history, witli the monstrous heaps of materials which the Asiatics 
:trcumulatcd without discrimination. This contrast with the fantastic 
style of the east, is similar to tha|^ in (he Persae where whole nations and 
countless multitudes nrc represented as overcome by small, disciplined 
Imnds of Greeks; so tliat the different characters of the two peoples are 
obvious in the causes of the victories gained by the one. and the 

defeats sustained by tlic other.The purpose of Herodotus is to 

do lionour to the love of freedom, which had so often led to victory, 
and to degrade a condition of thraldom, which had as often ensuretl 
defeat; he wished to mark the sn|)erior happiness of the poor but 
contented Greeks, over the barbarians of Asia and Africa however 
gorgeous their state; to oppose, in short, his countrymen, strong in 
.self-government, to the chaotic confusion of those barbarian millions. 
Consistently with this purpose, he so arranges his works, that oil the 
nations Asiatic and African with their vicious governments, are placed 

in presence of the simple, enlightened, and disciplined Greeks. 

The object of his interminable episodes is always plain ; but they are 
to be considered especially itt two points of view ; the first, that they 
were meant to recommend the work ns a work h)r the people, and 
which the young might be induced to read; the second, that the 
more surprising the exploits of the barbarians might appear, the 
greater should be the superiority of Greek institutions, and the more 
brilliant the triumphs of Greek intelligence. It is unnecessary to 
enter into further details ; but one remark may be made in rega^ to 
the fahiilnus stories, the wonders so often discovered by Herodotus in 
merely natural events, A soutliern climate favours such things; and 
even in our own days the southern countries of Europe, including the 
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South of France, are much more prone to the worship of saints 
and their legends, than the others. Herodotus, who only knew 
religion through tradition, could no more discard those wonders and 
fables, than Aristophanes his coarse wit and obscenities. He,is a 
believer, although he often hints a doubt by such expressions as ** So it 
is said, I have so heard." He never wilfully deceives ; and the frank¬ 
ness and simplicity of his style brings everything home to the feelings, 
while the unadorned language, and the very prose itself recalls to our 
minds in the midst of mythological talcs, that we arc nevcrtlicless 
upon historical ground. The two last books arc devoted to unfold¬ 
ing the plan of the preceding narration ; and from the beginning to 
the end, all the work is intended to teach a great political lesson to the 
whole Athenian people.' 

* It is the last point of the universal appeal made by Herodotus, 
which renders it necessary, in considering the history of Thucydides, 
to refer it to a period of time about forty years later } for in him may 
be recognized a new state of the public mind. The peo[)le no longer 
took a common character from a common mode of education, and the 
faithful historian must no longer contemplate the whole people in one 
undistinguished mass. Distinctions had been introduced into the ways 
of instructing the various classes 5 and he whose object it was to 
discover truth, was compelled to address the wiser portion of his 
countrymen. Thucydides felt that the moment was come, when the 
.spirit that had carried eivilization to the height at which it stood, and 
the intelligence necessary to keep it there, were gradually waning'. 
While Herodotus often unconsciously |K>rtrays the mighty tendencies of 
the times of the wars against the Persians $ while he describes the 
people's respect for religion, for uncorrupted manners, for law, and for 
the first law of all, which is the public liberty; Thucydides shows the 
causes which weakened these noble tendencies, and marred this spirit. It 
may justly be said that in Herodotus tlie age sfienka, or that he is its or¬ 
gan ; but that Thucydides is above his age, and that strong in his own 
philosophy, experience, and in knowledge of mankind, in which he is 
far advanced beyond his contemporaries, he expresses his grave and 
earnest opinions to the few who are wise, and authoritatively declares 
to them how the good spirit of their fathers may be revived. If 
Herodotus, by the variety of his subjects, and an admirable arrange¬ 
ment of them, provides nourishment and exercise for the affections, 
Thucydides has given abundant intellectual food for the understanding. 
In him there is everywhere seen a rich and deep knowledge of the 
heart; and the display of character is so fine, that we look at the 
work as at a painting or an acted play. This is no less true in 
regard to the speeches, than the narrative. In Herodotus, tlic 
speeches are lively pictures of the times, the express and eloquent 
image of the feelings ; in Thucydides they are the forcible results of a 
wise philosophy. Upon this head there exists another ilistinction. 
In Herodotus, as in Homer, the speeches are meant to enliven a long 
narrative. But Thucydides intends to display the true characters of his 
great personages by producing their internal reflections along with 
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their outward actions; and he endeavours to do this by skilfully ex¬ 
pressing their reasonings^ and embodying their general train of thought. 
It is therefore indifferent to us whether Pericles actually spoke or mi, 
as Thucydides makes him speak; since we recognize in every word he 
utters, those peculiar qualities, which gave him so rare a degree of 
energy. Who does not perceive the school of Anaxagoras in his harsh 
appeals? Who does not, in his ever-recurring allusions to the public 
works, the institutions, the science, and the arts of Athens, see the 
man that made science and the arts essential principles with the 
Athenian democracy ? Who does not, in the skill with which Pericles 
ever takes advantage of the vanity of the Athenians, and perpetually 
contrasts their laws with those of Sparta, see the man who bound that 
ungovernable people with the same magic chaiti of glory, with which 
Napoleon in our times ruled his ambitious armies V 

‘ Thus again the character of Brasidas is admirably displayed in liis 
speeches; his (courage and Spartan devotedness in battle; his winning 
frankness when alliances arc to be made, or preserved. An attractive, 
steady, and most noble spirit is apparent in all he says. The 
12Gth chapter of the Fourth Book is unquestionably one of the finest 
passages throughout the classics ; for its admirable expressions of the 
contidence of the man ; his loftiness of mind ; his native and high 
wrought courage, unalloyed with insolence; his reliance upon the 
power of his country's institutions to elevate the people and make 
them brave ; in short for portraying perfectly a truly wise and cou¬ 
rageous man, tranquil in the consciousness of a good cause even on 
the brink of destruction. And all this without one word of undue 
refinement or false pathos. We cannot be deceived in such a 
character. Thucydides had no intention to mislead us, he affects no 
sounding phrases, he makes no scenic representation of Brasidas; 
but it is the historian himself who speaks with the spirit of the living 
hero.'—vol. ii. p, 134—143. 

The foregoing notice is far from doing justice to the works* 


’ The three volumes printed in 1816-24 contain a history of the world 
tO'thc 14th century. This was the basis of the very improved works noticed 
in the text. The <»ther works of this aide and industrious author are,— 

1807 The lives of Abelard and Dulcln. 

1801) The life of Theodore Beza. 

1812 The History of the Jconoclasts. 

1819 Dissertation on the Literature and Morals of Prance in the 13tli 
century ; with a translation of a volume hy Vincent of Beauvais. 

1823 History of the I8th century. 2 vols. Bvo. 

1830—3.3 Archives of History and Literature. 

1833 The life of Napoleon, a work reprinted from the Archives. 

It is a duty to recognize the merit of the professors of Germany, in 
return for the estimation in ivhich they hold the great men of England. 
IVofessor Luden of Jena has written a life of Sir William Tcmble, of 
wlioin he said one day at a lecture, * If 1 know anything of the spirit of 
history, or if 1 have learned to judge of political institutions and conduct, 
it is to Sir William Temple that I owe it all/— Russel^g Tour in Germany, 
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of Professor Scblosser upon the antienl world. For compre¬ 
hensiveness of details, and acuteness of criticism ; for sobriety 
as well as boldness of opinion, qualities so diflScult to be united; 
it greatly excels all other productions of the kind. His pre¬ 
parations for the task of the historian, and the wide range 
of his labours, may be inferred from the list at the head 
of this paper, and from that in the note. Independently of 
the intrinsic value of the works of this studious statesman, fur 
a statesman he really is who can write so well and so variously, 
they deserve especial attention at this moment, inasmuch as 
they throw great light upon the character of the Germans of the 
class of which he is a distinguished member. The prospect 
that the political crisis is fast approaching in Germany, will bring 
many such men from their closets to the arena of legislative 
assemblies ; and it is good that their capacity should be known 
to the European public. 


Akt. XVI. — 1. Speech of the Right Honourable Charles Tennyson 
in his Place in Parliament, on his Motion for referring to the 
consideration of a Committee the question of Shortening the 
Duration of Parliaments. July 113rd, 1833. 

2. Speech of Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esq. M.P. at a Public 
Dinner given at Leeds to the Members for the R est Riding of 
Yorkshire, November 6, 1833. 

A S to Parliaments,’ says Dean Swift, in a letter to Pope, ' I adored 
the wisdom of that Gothic institution, whicli makes them 
annual; and I was confident, our Liberty could never be placed upon 
a firm foundation until that ancient Law were restored to us. For 
who sees not, that while such Assemblies are permitted to have a 
longer duration, there grows up a commerce of corruption between 
the Ministry and the Deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, 
to the manifest danger of Liberty ! Which traffic would neither 
answer the design nor expense, if Parliaments met once a year’'.’ 

On the question of annual Parliaments, such is the opinion of 
an eminent Tory writer, the friend and adviser of the Arch-Tories 
Ilarley and Bolingbroke, in a confidential communication to 
a Tory friend. Having seen what one of the first of fories has 
said in favour of short Parliaments, let us hear what the prince 
of radicals has said respecting their utility. 


Dr. Swift to Mr. Pope, Jau. 10. 17-’0. 
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' Consider [says Jeremy Bcntham^ in the first place, the case of each 
member taken individually. First, the shorter the term he is in his 
seat,—the nearer, in cases of imputed misconduct, the term at 
which any mischief produced by such misconduct may be made to 
cease;—*and, in the way of example to others, the more impressive 
tile sort of jHinishment, involved in a removal produced by such a 
cause. Second, by lessening by the amount of the difference in the 
length of the term in the two opposite cases, the inducement which a 
candidate could have to launch out into expenses too great for his 
circumstances,—lessening thereby the danger of his coming into the 
House in a venal state**^. * 

' Next consider the case of the whole House taken in the aggre* 
gate.—The smaller the length given to that service, the smaller the 
length of sinister service, which a corruptly disposed member will 
have to sell ; the smaller, consequently the length which it will be in 
the power of Corruptor-Cieneral and Co. to purchase.—^The greater 
the number of the parcels into which the present length of service is 
broken down,—the greater the number of those lengths of service, 
which, for the continuance of a given length of corrupt service at the 
liands of a majority of the members, Corruptor-General and Co. will 
have to purchase ; and tliencc the greater the chance, tliat the aggre¬ 
gate number of the masses of the matter of corruption at his disposal, 
will prove insufficient for that pernicious purposef.’ 

The above few sentences coming from two very opposite au¬ 
thorities, each in his way remarkable for acuteness and discern¬ 
ment, and at the interval of nearly a century, contain all that in 
good sense and sound philosophy needs be urged in favour of the 
utility and necessity of short Parliaments. 

There will here be given a brief review of the history of 
Lnglish parliaments, in so far as their duration is concerned; 
next, of the arguments that have been advanced in favour 
of short and long parliaments; and finally a comparison 
between the practical advantages and disadvantages which 
resulted to the English people from the respective practices. 

In the early period of English history, Parliaments were annual; 
or in other words, for every session a new writ was issued, and 
such a thing as a ])rorogation, or the same Parliament meeting 
a second time after sitting a session, was a thing hardly known, 
ihe cause of this was obvious enough. The service performed 
by a member of Parliament was a duty exacted of him by the 
state. The feudal monarchs had little substantial power, and 

• The Prophet wus a inun whose jokes caijic from him in pure siinpUcityT 
without his knowing it himself. Is it possible to help laughing, at the idea 
of a IVIembcr of the House of Commons coining into the liousc * in a vcnul 
state ’ ?— 

t Pl»n of Parliamentary Reform, in the form of a Catechism. By 
Jeremy Bentham. 1817. p.253, ^ 
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were too poor to corrupt the reijresentatives of the people. In 
those early and rude times, the duties of a member of Parliament 
were compulsory, and may be compared to those whioli are 
now exacted from sheriffs, churchwardens, jurors, or even 
witnesses. There was little honour and no profit to be got by a 
seal in parliament; and to have compelled a member to have 
served for two years successively, would have been con¬ 
sidered as great a hardship as to compel a man to serve the 
disagreeable offices of churchwarden and overseer of the poor, 
or the expensive one of high sheriff, for two or more years 
following. The king and his ministers summoned the represen¬ 
tatives of the people only because they could not raise money 
without them; pretty much in the same manner ns church¬ 
wardens summon a vestry, when they think themselves under 
the necessity of levying a church-rate upon the parish. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from the year 1265, or the 49th of Henry :3rd, to 1484, 
or 1st of Richard the 2nd, there are few years indeed, in which 
a new Parliament was not held, and these few years are very easily 
accounted for, cither by the absence of the English nionarchs 
in France or Scotland, or the existence of a civil war or depopu¬ 
lating pestilence in the heart of the kingdom. In this long 
period of 219 years, there are but four instances on record in 
which parliaments sat even for go long a period as an entire 
year; while within the compass of one and the same year there 
were occasionally held two, three, and even four different par¬ 
liaments. But whatever the cause which produced these 
frequent parliaments, the results were beneficial. The members 
came fresh and frequent from their constituents, and were there¬ 
fore at all times the true representatives of the opinions, feelings, 
and interests of those who delegated them. 

In the fifth year of Edward the 2nd, corresponding with the 
year 1311, an Act of Parliament was passed ordaining ‘That 
the king shall hold a Parliament once in tlic year, or twice if 
need be.’ In the fourth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 
or 1331, an Act was passed which directed ‘ that a Paiiiainent 
’ shall be holden every year once, and more often if need be and 
as in those rude times, whatever they may be now, kings were 
somewhat slippery and faithless, this monarch was made to re¬ 
enact the same law, and nearly in the same terms, upwards of 
forty years thereafter. The prerogative lawyers would have us to 
understand, not that the king is or ever was bound by these, 
statutes of Edward the third" to call a new parliament every 
year, but that they obliged him only to permit a parliament to 
sit annually for tire redress of grievances and despatch of 
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business—‘if need be*’ This is contradicted by irrefragable 

facts. From tlie coiniuenceinent of the reign, of Edward .the 
first, or 1299, to the commencement of the reign of Henry the 
seventh, or J485, a period of 186 years, there sat no less than 
135 distinct parliaments: an astonishing number considering 
the long and frequent absences of the English princes abroad ; 
for this embraces the most active period of the French and 
Scottish wars. From the commencement of the arbitrary line of 
princes which began after the civil wars of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, to the accession of the house of Stuart, a period of 118 
years, the number of parliaments summoned was in all no more 
than twenty-eight, which gives but one parliament for every four 
years. In the reign of the first prince of this line, Henry the 
seventh, the number of parliaments held was but three, which 
gives but a parliament for every three years of his reign. In 
' the despotic government of his son, there were but three parlia¬ 
ments held in a long reign of thirty-eight years. And in the 
still longer reign of Elizabeth for forty-five years, but ten par¬ 
liaments were held ; while in the joint reigns of Edward the 
sixth and Mary, making between them eleven years, no less 
than seven parliaments were held. It thus appears, that the 
more despotic and powerful the prince, the fewer were the re¬ 
ferences made to the opinions of the nation ; and the contrary. 

In the eighty-six years of "the Stuart dynasty, only nine¬ 
teen parliaments were called; giving only one parliament to 
four years and a half. James the First held but four parlia¬ 
ments in a reign of twenty-two years; and his son, who attempted 
to govern without them altogetlier, and by so doing brought on 
that glorious rebellion against despotism which is after all 
the real basis of such liberties as the English have been since per¬ 
mitted to enjoy, and without which wc shoyld in all probability 
at the present day have scarcely been on a level in point of public 
spirit, political liberty, wealth, and industry, with the nations of 
Germany, held but four parliaments in a reign of twenty-four 
years. After dispensing with parliaments for twelve years, the 
first which he summoned, and which eventually overthrew his 
authority, brought in the first bill for triennial parliaments. The 
great object in this case was not so much to limit the duration 
of Parliament, as to secure the existence of one. It consequently 
provided, that in case the Lord Chancellor did not issue writs to 
convoke a parliament, the peers of the realm or any twelve of 
them should do so;—that failing these, the sheriffs, mayors. 


.* Blackstone’s Comincntaries. Vol i. B, 1. 
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and bailiffs should issue the writs, and that if these latter sh^ld 
neglect to do so, heavy penalties being at the same time im¬ 
posed on all the ffire-mentionsd parties neglecting to comply, 
then the citizens, harasses, and freeholders should of their 
own accord proceed to elect knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
The same Act provided, that ‘no parliament should be dissolved 
or prorogued within fifty days of the time appointed for their 
meeting, nor adjourned within fifty days after their meeting 
but by consent of either house respectively.’ This salutary and 
vigorous act of legislation was passed in 1640. 

In 166.4, or four years after the Restoration, this celebrated 
Act which seemed so effectually to provide for the liberty of 

E arliament, was repealed, and the reason assigned in the pream- 
le of the Act doing so, was that its provisions were in * deroga¬ 
tion of his majesty’s just rights and prerogatives.’ Another 
bill was passed at the same time, which by way of compensation 
provided that the sitting of parliament should not be interrupted 
for more than three years. This was the work of a parliament 
the great majority of which consisted of royalists, and which 
from the number of persons dependent on the crown who sat 
in it, earned the unenviable epithet of the ‘ Pensionary Parlia¬ 
ment,’ and of which the duration was prolonged for seven¬ 
teen years. The revolution of 1688, which drove a foolish 
bigot from the throne and placed upon it his own daughter, 

- with her husband his own nephew, was brought about by a 
temporary union of the two aristocratic parties. As usual, the 
parties who invited the new prince, neglected to force him 
into a proper capitulation with the nation. He was admitted 
to tlie throne with vague and general declarations in favour of 
liberty; and it was not until six years after his accession, that 
they forced him to s^sent to the celebrated Triennial Bill. The 
Triennial Bill was first brought forward in 1692, and after 
passing both Houses of Parliament, was refused the royal 
assent; it was passed two years afterwaids, only because, as 
Burnett the friend of King William assures us, his Majesty 
could not obtain a supply without it. So that in reality, as 
far as royalty was concerned, this grand concession to national 
liberty, was little else than what in vulgar parlance is called 
‘ raising the wind,’ by a needy treasury. The preamble is 
remarkable. * Whereas,’ it says, ‘ by the ancient laws and 
statutes of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments ought to be 
held ; and whereas frequent and new Parliaments tend much to 
the happy union and good agreement of the king and people,’ 
&c. In this Act, all ambiguity in the law respecting Sessions 
of Parliament and new Parliaments, was removed. In the im- 
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pe^ct reports which are left of the debates in Parliament, the 
ai'guuients in favour of short Parliaments are given in quaint 
old English, of which one or two specimens will be given. 
Harley, afterwards the Tory minister oP Queen Anne, and who 
ultimately framed the Triennial Bill that was assented to by 
the Crown, is thus represented to have expressed himself in 
favour of the measure : 

• A standing Parliiimcnt can never be a true representative. Men 
arc much altered after having been some time here, and arc not the 
same men as sent up.' 

Hopkins, the member for Coventry *, spoke thus ■ 

' Our ancestors always aimed at this, as appears by several ancient 
laws to this purpose. The like was well enough offered at in the last 
ill times. When men continue here long, they alter. They come up 
hither frcc-men, but are here made bond-men. If to be elected 
be an honour, let neighbours share; if a burthen, so likewise f.' 

Triennial Parliaments lasted from 1694 to 1716, or two and 
twenty years; when the Act establishing them was repealed at 
an interval of one year after the accession of the present family 
to the throne. 

The history of the Septennial Act may be briefW given. It w'as 
the illegitimate and violent proceeding of the Whigs for what 
most people now think a desirable purpose, the preventing a 
return to the Rej/ ab&oliUo ; —just as the acts of the Tories in 
1792 were illegitimate and violent proceedings for what most 
people now think an /^/idcsirable purpose, the preventing a 
lleform of the House of Commons. The facts are these ; and 
the only way in which they connect with the present inquiry, 
is by asking whether there is anything in the origin or conse¬ 
quences of the Septennial Act which should be an argument for 
continuing it now. ^ 

The preamble of the Septennial Bill describes the pretexts 
under which it was enacted. It runs as follows :— 

^ And whereas it huUi been found by experience that the said clause 
bath proved very grievous and burthensome, by occasioning much 
greater and more continued expenses, in order to elections of memhers 
to serve in Parliament, and more violent and lasting licats nndnnimo- 
siticj among the subjects of this realm than were ever known before 
the said clause was enacted ; and the said provision of it should it' 
continue, may probably, nt this juncture, when a restless and popish 
faction arc designing and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within 
the kingdom and an invasion from abroad, be destructive to peace 
and^security of the government; be it enacted, &q* 

* Believed to have been afterwards Secretary for Ireland. 

t Parliamentary History^ Vol. v. 
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The best speech made upon this occasion against the Sep(^n-« 
nial Bill, was that of Mr. Shippen;—Pope*s ‘downright 
Bhippenthe man whose example the poet said he loved to 
imitate when he aimed at being bold and plain-spoken. Mr. 
Shippen used the following words in his place in the House of 
Commons. 


' The main reason for the Bill, is that the dissatisfactions 
of the peojde are so great, and the enemies of the government 
both at home and abroad so watchful, that new elections will occasion 
new riots, rekindle the rebellion, and be destructive to the peace and 
security of the government. If this argument be applied to the 
ministry, I can only answer that it is no concern of ours whether they 
have rendered themselves odious to the people or not. They arc more 
jiroperly the object of our jealousy than our care. They may be 
destroyed, and the government subsist. But if it be applied to his 
Majesty, I will venture to say, that none of those who were called 
enemies to the government or abettors of the rebellion, could have 
offered an argument so injurious to. his Majesty's honour.’ 


In the Lords, Earl Poulet urged, ‘ that King William gained 
the hearts of his subjects by the Triennial Act; and that it 
would look somewhat strange that the most popular of our laws 
should be repealed a year after the Protestant succession look 
place.’ Lora Trevor observed in the same place, what of course 
it was impossible to deny, * that if the House of Commons con¬ 
tinued themselves, they were no more the representatives of the 
people but a House of their own making.’ And the celebrated 
Earl of Peterborough, the Spanish conqueror, in reference 
to the same subject said, ' that if the present Parliament 
continued beyond the time for which they were chosen, he 
knew not how to express the manner of their existence, unless, 
begging leave of that venerable bench (turning to the bishops), 
he had recourse to the distinction used in the Athanasiaii 


Creed, for they would be neither made, nor created, but pro¬ 
ceeding,’ 

The opposition to the. bill was .in vain. It passed both 
in Lords and Commons with a majority of about onc-third 
of ^each House; and, very unlike the reception of the first 
Triennial Bill, quietly received the royal assent. The friends 
and framers of the Triennial Bill were for the most part Tories, 
and its opponents for the most part Whigs. The framers and 
friends of the Bill for long Parliaments were all Whigs, and its 
enemies all Tories. 

'Fhe Septennial Act, although the Whigs soon quarrelled 
among themselves, kept them in power for a period of four 
and forty years. The first attempt to repeal it was not made 
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until 1736, eigliteen years after it had been in full operation. 
By (his time the Whigs had split into two parties, at the head 
of one of which was Walpole, in the administration ; at that of 
the other, the Pultneys, the Carterets, the Chathams, the Pel¬ 
hams, in other words the soi-disant * patriots/ 

* It had,’ says Coxe in his memoirs of Walpole, ' been a matter of 
surprise that a question which was so well calculated to increase their 
popularity, had not been proposed before. But the fact was that, in 
this particular instance, the opposition was divided. The Tories and 
Jacobites who had strenuously resisted the introduction of the Bill, 
could not obtain the co-operation of the disaffected Whigs, as it 
seemed to imply a dereliction to vote for the repeal of a Bill which 
they had once thought necessary for the security of the Protestant 
succession.* 

The fact is that the schismatic Whigs, feeling themselves 
in a false and scandalous position, would never have moved for 
the repeal of the Septennial Act at all, had they not been goaded 
on by the leading Tories, who in hatred of Walpole had joined 
this section of their enemies. The motion for the repeal was 
lost only by a majority of 63 in a house of 431 members. The 
motion was renewed every year afterwards, until \* the patriots ’ 
got into power in 1741; and then, of course, ' the patriots ’ 
never thought anymore about it. 

In 1745, the question of shoftening the duration of Parliaments 
was renewed; by the opposition, of course. It is remarkable 
that the motion on this occasion was not for a return to triennial 
parliaments, but for annual parliaments, in conformity, as was ex¬ 
pressly stated in debate, to the ancient constitution as it subsisted 
before the war of the Roses and the usurpations of the despotic 
Tudors. The exact words were, * that leave be given to bring in 
a bill to enforce the calling of a new parliament every year, after 
the expiration of the present parliament.’ The * patriots ’ were, 
upon tnis occasion, somewhat ashamed of defending septennial 
parliaments, but they felt themselves quite free to abuse annual 
parliaments; and to praise triennial parliaments, because at the 
time triennial parliaments happened not to be asked for. The 
only 'patriot’ who defended long parliaments, was Sir William 
Young ; whose speech was full of the ordinary coinmon-plades 
upon the subject. The present Earl Grey, when in 1793 he 
presented the petition of tlie * Friends of the People ’ for a 
parliamentary reform, took occasion to observe, that, although 
at the period of 1746 wc were engaged in a foreign war,and there 
was a dangerous rebellion at home, thi.s was the only occasion in 
which neither internal insurrection, nor discontent, nor foreign 
wars, active or prospective, were urged as an argument against 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
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In 1758, with the great Earl of Chatham in power, the attempt to 
shorten the duration of parliaments was once more renewed and 
of course successfully resisted ; the division in the Commons 
giving a majority against the motion, of 116 in'a house of 264 
members. Smoilet upon the result of this division makes the 
following reflections. 

* The longest and warmest debate which was maintained in the 
course of this session, arose from a motion for leave to bring in 
a bill for shortening the term and duration of future parliaments ; a 
measure truly patriotic, against which no substantial argument could 
be produced, although the motion was rejected by the majority, on 
pretence, that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a dangerous and 
expensive war, it would be improper to think of introducing such 
alteration in the form of government. Reasons of equal strength and 
solidity will never be wanting to the patrons and ministers of corrup¬ 
tion and venality. The alteration proposed was nothing less than 
removing and annulling an encroachment which had been made on the 
constitution ; it might have been effected without the least pang or 
convulsion, to the general satisfaction *bf the nation; far from being 
unreasonable at this juncture, it would have enhanced the national 
representation abroad, and rendered the war more formidable to the 
enemies of Great Britain, by convincing them that it was supported by 
a ministry and parliament, who stood upon such good terms with the 
people. Indeed, a quick succession of parliaments might have discon¬ 
certed and perhaps expelled thatspiiit of confidence and generosity, 
which now so remarkably espoused and gratified the Sovereign's 
predilection for the interest of Hanover^.’ 

During the seventy years, from 1760 to 1830, that the Tory 
party, with intermissions hardly worth naming, were in 
jDOwer, that party which had framed and introduced the 
Triennial Bili, which had defended it for more than sixty years, 
which had reviled the Septennial Act for nearly half a century, 
strenuously opposed itself to the shortening of parliaments 
in any shape or form. For sevefal sessions, from 1770 to 1780, 
Mr. Sawbridge, an Alderman of London, had made an annual 
motion for shortening the duration of parliaments, which was 
opposed by Whig as well as Tory. In the last-named year, a 
new light seems suddenly to have burst upon a few of the 
Whigs and among the rest upon Charles James Fox, who, 
having constantly opposed the motion before, was now of course 
taunted for his inconsistency by his then political enemy, 
and very quickly afterwards political friend and colleague of 
Coalition memory. Lord North. The causes which gave rise 
to the change in Mr, Fox^s opinions, were of a pressing and 


* History of Great Britain, Reign of George the Second. 
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substantial nature. He was not in power, and he was member 
for Westminster. In a word, his name appears as Chairman of 
the * Society for Constitutional Information ’ at that very 
moment. A sub-committee of this Society had drawn up a 
Report, with a plan for taking the suffrages of the people at 
the election of representatives to serve in parliament. It was- 
part of the plan in question, that the election of‘representatives 
should be annual, and that all the male inhabitants of the 
country, (aliens, minors, criminals, and insane persons, excepted), 
should be admitted to vote at the election of representatives. 
The Report was approved of by the General Committee by 
the following resolution, which seems of sufRcicnt interest 
for republication. 

' Aing’s Arms Tavern, Palace Yard. 

Tuesday, July 18, 1780. 

Resolved—^That the thanks of tins Committee be given to the 
Chairman and Members of the Sub-Committee, for the intelligent 
Report made by,them, rclative^o the Election of Members to serve in 
the Commons House of Parliament/ 

‘ That the Report of tiic Sub-Committee be printed, and copies 
sent to the several Committees of the counties, cities, and boroughs 
of this kingdom. 

(Signed) 

C. J. Fox, Cbairmaa*/ 

The ‘ Chairman of the Committee of tlie Society for Con¬ 
stitutional Information’ was three times in office thereafter,and. 
always the most induentiai man in the Cabinet; but never once 
tliought of shortening the duration of parliaments. The 
Septennial Act in short worked well enough for a man in 
ofltce. Mr. Rurke, always a Whig until he became a renegade 
and the pensioner of a party which he had passed nearly thirty 
years of a parliamentary life in reviling, was more consistent 
ill his Whiggery than Fox, and; in the debate of 1780, defended 
the necessity and the excellence of the Septennial Act. Among 
his papers was found a copy of his speech* on the occasion, 
full of eloquent declamation and common-placesf. 

In 1793, the question of parliamentary reform was again 
brought forward, and, on the sixth of May, the honourable 
Charles Grey, now the Earl of the same name and first Lord 
of the Treasury, on |)rcsenting the ^tition of the members of 
tlie Society of the Friends of the People associated for the* 
purpose of obtaining a pkrliamentary reforip, and which among 

* Tracts puhllnhed and distributed ^rratis by the Society for Constitutional 
Inforiiiation. London 1783. 

t Barkers Speeclies, Veil. ii. p. 160. 
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other complaints respecting the representation complained 
that the elective franchise was only ‘ renewed once in seven 
years,' is represented as having spoken to the following 
effect 

' At fhe Revolution also the necessity of short Parliaments was 
asserted ; and every departure from these principles, was in sonic 
shape a departure from the sjiirit and practice of the constitution. 
...With respect to shortening the duration of parliaments, it did not 
up]>ear to ium tliat it would be advantageous witiiout a total alteration 
of the present system.* 

Mr. Grey was stiH more explicit in the speech which he made 
on the 6th of May 1797, on his own motion for a Reform in 
Parliament. 

In 1821, Mr. Lambton, now Lord Durham, a member of the 
cabinet which introduced Reform, and now known to have 
been himself the real author of the Rill, made a motion in the 
Commons for a Parliamentary Reform; an important part of 
which was the repeal of the Septennial Act. * This measure,’ 
lie said,' which I cannot but characterize as a most daring and 
unconstitutional exercise of Parliamentary authority.’ After so 
characterizing the Septennial Act, he proceeds to state that it 
may possibly have been ‘ founded on circumstances of tempo¬ 
rary necessity and he concludes by observing that he would 
not ‘ consider any alteration beneficial which did not include a 
recurrence to Triennial Parliaments.’ Ninety-eight members 
only, out of 668 representatives of the |jeople, thought it worth 
while to attend to the debate that is, the most material 
interests of the people were thought worthy of consideration by 
considerably less than one sixth part of the pretended repre¬ 
sentatives of the people; and of that fraction much more than 
one half were hostile to Reform, so that the staunch friends of 
the people amounted to exactly forty-three, or to about one 
fifteenth part of their soi-disant deputies. If the salutary rule 
observed in the general government of the United States, of a 
majority of the House constituting a quorum, had prevailed, at 
least 330 members ought to have attended instead of ninety- 
eight. 

For the reader’s instruction, or at all events for his amuse¬ 
ment, are given here a few of the most important divisions 
which have taken place since the Revolution on the question of 
shortening the duration of Pailiaments, or of Parliamentary 
Reform generally, which always embraced, except in the case of 
Mr. Pitt’s Reforms, the minor question of duration. 
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Against. 


Majority 

1692 

First Triennial Bill 

210 

• •• 

132 


78 

1694 

The Triennial Bill 

276 

••• 

156 

f 

120 

1716 

Septennial Bill 

264 

••• 

121 

... 

143 

1734 

Repeal of Do. 

184 


247 


63 

1745 

Annual Parliaments 

113 

••• 

145 

... 

32 

1758 

Shortening duration 

74 


1.90 


116 

1780 

Do. do. 

90 


192 

■•t 

102 

1793 

Mr. Grey, Reform 

41 


282 


241 

1797 

Do. do. 

91 

• •• 

256 


165 

1817 

Sir F. Burdett, Refoim 

77 

••• 

265 

••• 

188 

1818 

Repeal of Septennial Act 

42 

••• 

177 

• • * 

135 

1819 

Reform 

58 


153 

• • • 

95 

1821 

Mr. Lambton, Reform 

43 

••• 

55 

••• 

12 

1883 

Shortening duration 

164 

••• 
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The next object will be to give a brief refutation of some of 
the arguments which have been advanced in favour of long par¬ 
liaments, and an examination of those which have been urged 
against short ones. First then, it is insisted that a Parlia¬ 
ment elected by the people to sit for three years, had a right to 
extend its duration to seven. If it had, it nad an equally good 
right to extend it to fourteen years, or during the life of all its 
members, or for that matter, ^o make the pretended representa¬ 
tion of the people hereditary in the persons of the sitting mem¬ 
bers. This argument is derived from the absurd doctrine of the 
omnipotence ol Parliament; or in other words from the gross 
imperfection of the British constitution, or rather the absence of 
what is really meant by that term. A constitution does not mean 
an existing state of things; but a constituted agreement or under¬ 
standing between thecommunity at large and the existing govern¬ 
ment, touching what things are entrusted to the said govern¬ 
ment to do and regulate, and what are not. No alteration can 
be made in the American frame of government, unless such 
alteration be proposed by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
or on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, comprising the State where a convention for 
proposing such alteration shall be called; and even in this 
cafe, the alteration proposed by the convention shall not be 
valid, unless ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the-. 
Stated composing the Union, or by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States in question. Here are tokens of the thing entitled a 
constkutwn^l majority t or the commission to a certain majority, 
of powers pot entrusted to a simple one. This is business-like, 
and shows the Americans mean to be taken care of. Compare 
this with the facility and levity with which the most popular 
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of our institutions might be abrogated^ or the most vicious and 
tyrannical laws enacted. The Septennial Act was passed in 
the Lords by a majority of only thirty-fives and in the Commons 
by a majority of only 120, in a House of only 432 ; not less than 
126 of the pretended representatives of the people being absent 
upon this most solemn occasion. The actual number that voted 
was 276, which is by three votes less than half the number 
which constituted the national representation at the time. In 
fact, as the constitution at present stands, a bold and corrupt 
ministry mi^ht carry the worst possible measure by the smallest 
possible majority. For example, our seven years parliaments 
might be converted into seventeen years parliaments after the 
sample of the Pensionary Parliament of Charles II, by the casting 
vote of the Speaker of the House of Commons, who has 6,000Z 
a year, looks to a pension and a title, and cannot occupy the 
Chair of the House without the approval of the Crown ; and by 
the casting voice of the Speaker of the House of Lords,—an 
office held at the will of the Crown, with a salary of 14,000/. 
a year, a title and a pension in prospect. 

Junius, who wrote before Conventions for repairing and im¬ 
proving constitutions were known, and before the establishment 
of American freedom had liberalized mankind, thus ingeniously 
patches up an apology for the British constitution, while he 
paints in strong colours the evils which w’ould arise from the 
omnipotence claimed by the oligarchy.— 

* The power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general 
rules of natural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution. If this doctrine 
be not true, we must admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, have no 
rule to direct their resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive power in the sanie 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an Act of Parliament. But t 
am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred 
persons, notoriously corrupted by the crown, whether seven millions of 
their equals shall be freemen or slaves. The certainty of forfeiting 
their own rights^ when they sacrifice those of the nation, is uo check 
to a brutal, d^;enerate mind *•* 

The next argument in favour of long Parliaments, and a^inst 
short ones, is that frequent elections would increase corruption'; 
and of course, that the oftener the election, the more the bribery 
and corruption. If this were true, there is no foundation for the 
limit of aeven years, nor indeed fot any other limitation. To ren¬ 
der Parliaments incorruptible ought to be made perpetual. 


* Dedication to the English nation. 

VOL. xx^^Westmimter Review* p 
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The purest representative would in this casn be the man that 
was sent into Parliament for life, and the constituency freest 
from bribery would be that which returned him, becaase it 
could be bribed only once in a generation. This argument in 
favour of long Parliaments was very early set at rest. * This 
Bill,’ said the Earl of Nottingham, in reference to the-Septen¬ 
nial Act, when it was passed in 1717, * was so far from pre¬ 
venting corruption, that it would rather increase it; for the longer 
a Parliament is to last, the more valuable to be purchased is a 
seat in it, and the greater also is the danger of corrupting the 
members of it.’ The fund applicable for the purposes of corrup¬ 
tion is neither unlimited nor inexhaustible, any more t^ui the 
capital to be embarked in any more legitimate speculation. If a 
member can afford to expend 10,000/. and no more on a 
contested election once in six years, it is clear that he can 
expend no more if the election should take place twice within 
that period; or that he could expend only 5,000/. on a triennial 
election, when he can afford to expend double that sum upon a 
septennial one, commonly of six years duration. The money 
expended in purchasing a seat in Parliament, is either laid out 
for ostentation or profit. A Parliament that lasts six years is 
worth 1,000/. a year, or 5,000/.; and a Parliament that lasts 
but three years, at the sam# rate is worth but half the amount. 
In fact, for 1,000/. a-year, the proprietors of pocket boroughs 
w'ere in the practice before the passing of the Reform Bill, of 
furnishing members with seats from year to year; or the seat 
was purchased out and out for the entire Parliament, at a 
general election for 6,000/.,—for 5,000/. if a year of the Parlia* 
ment had expired, — for 4,000/. if two years had expired; 
and so on. All this of course supposed a monarch in sound 
health, and whose life was worth six, five, or four years |>ur- 
chase. If the monarch was old and infirm and on the 
brink of the grave, the bargain was always of a temporary 
nature. When a member sold his independence out and out,.to 
either of the two oligarchical factions, that is ^to say pledged 
himself to vote through thick and thin with his party,-n4heo 
tile patron of the seat let him have it at a diminished obg^e, 
for toe obvious reason that the patron was a partner in the'an¬ 
ticipated profits or advantages, whatever they might be*. The 
fiurmev who holds a seven years lease of his land, can lay lbut 
capital with some prospect of profit, and therefore can cloim a 
lietter bargain from the owner; but he who holds oiiW a- leaae 
of three years has too precarious a tenure to admit.of hmmaking 
any considerable oatlay in improvement; while tiietenantiat witi, 
or he who can be ousted from his tenement jat the ei^ of 
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the year, will hardly dare to lay out a sixpence, and consequently 
must be chained a higher rent. This is a familiar illustration of 
a subject almost too plain and obvious indeed for illustration. . 

But to come to historical facts, the introduction of the Sept¬ 
ennial Bill by the ministers of George 1 was itself a bribe 
o£fered to the Whig Parliament that passed it. The tenure of 
the places of the members was but of three years duration, and 
the ministera more than doubled the term-of the lease; added, 
in fact, above 130 per cent to its value. Indeed, at the 
v^ moment that the Bill was going through Parliament, the 
friends ef corruption appear to have been both active and 
successful. Upon the motion that the Bill be. committed, the 
ministry had a majority of no more than 72 votes, in a House 
of 396; whereas, on tne final motion, * that the Bill do pass,' 
the majority had increased to 143, in a House of 385. Eleven 
members appear to have absented themselves, and the ma¬ 
jority had been doubled. In short, considering the corruption 
of the times, it seems highly probable that on or about 82 
members of the honourable House had either fingered Walpole’s 
gold, or pocketed the bank-notes which by the purest accident 
were left under their plates, according to the clumsy fashion of 
the ag^. In the ten years which preceded the Septennial Act, 
the sum expended in secret setyice money was 337,960/. 
sterling. This period embraced five years of what have been 
commonly oallea the glorious wars of Queen Anne. In the ten 
years which followed the passing of the Septennial Act, the sum 
expanded for secret service money was 1,453,400/. sterling. 
The vtiKde of this was a period of profound peace. The diiier- 
enoe of 1,115,000/. between the expenditure under the triennial 
ai^ septennial system, is known to have been paid by the Whig 
ministers', to the members of the Whig Parliament which 
pdised the Septennial Act, and which proved itself in all otlier 
nfattets so subservient to the will of the court. Walpole said, 
that every man under the new system had his price ;• he made 
but doe exoeption, * he would not,’ he said, ‘ tell who was bribed, 
but he would tell whowaa-not bribed,’ and this was Mr. Shippen 
>~*Hdowftright( SJrippena Tory, a Jacobite^ a bitter enemy 
oi lodg Parliaments, but of integrity beyond suspicion, oc 

’ "^e next ^jectkm'urged in favour of long Parliaments, and 
of Ceutae-agMiiat frequent .Paiiiaments, is, that in large places 
eapeotally, they are calculated to produce exbitement, irrita- 
tbni and ua]ftmaant imling, among the constituent bodies. 
The lem fipequent the election, or the greater tlm interval at 
which the elections take nlaoe, of course the .more violent will 
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be the excitement and the irritation; and the more frequent the 
elections, the less violent ■ and the less dangerous will be the 
excitement. This is human nature, and it is also common sense. 
But excitement and irritation in large places, supposing them to 
exist, are a very cheap price paid for good representation. In 
fact they ought to exist, for excitement and irritation mean 
nothing more or less, in the mouths of the enemies of popular 
rights, than that the people take a deep interest in their own 
concerns,—an interest very inconvenient to those who are dis¬ 
posed to manage or mismanage for them. In the United States 
of America, the number of elections, either for the general 
government, the state governments, municipalities, magistrates, 
judges, or clergymen, is almost innumerable; yet there, in a 
period of half a century, they have never produced insurrection, 
tumult, riot, or even inconvenient excitement. 

The next objection to frequent elections is the very reverse 
of the last. If elections are too frequent, the people will take 
no interest in them; that is to say, they will produce neither 
excitement nor irritation, but go oil too smoothly. This objec¬ 
tion has been urged by the same parties that have urged 
the opposite. One party of our Tory travellers in 
America, insist that the excitement at the elections in that 
country, is too great and bf too frequent occurrence; while 
another party insists, that the frequency of elections destroys all 
excitement and interest whatever; and these last refer with 
pride and satisfaction, to the turbulence, the violence, the ale, 
and the drunkenness, of a fifteen days contested election in 
England under the old system. One enemy of short Parlia¬ 
ments, but a few months back, having dwelt at considerable 
length upon the inconvenient excitement produced in large 
places by frequent elections, forgot himself before he ended ms 
speech, and concluded by declaring that at the last Westminster 
election, being the fifth within three years, the electors said to 
the canvassers who went about asking votes for the respe^ff'e 
candidates, ' Come to us no more about elections, we‘ are 
plagued out of our lives.* The excitement and the indifference 
alleged by the honourable member, were about equaliy'yrell 
founded. ,? • ' ’ , 

A further objection made to frequent Farliamenjts, 1s'^at 
they would render the people insolent, increase their poWer/ifed 
consequently diminish the power of the aristooiUcy. In"ti^s 
there is plain dealing. There are many ways of statfng this 
objection, all substantially the same, but the terms vary^ »datly 
according to the taste of society at the time; bedaime the 
language which was used towards the people 120 years ago. 
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would have been indecent fifty years ago, and at the present 
day absolutely unsafe without much dilution. * The courtiers/ 
says Smolletj in speaking of the Triennial Bill of 1692, * now 
objected, that frequent sections would render the freeholders 
proud and insolent, encourage faction among the electors, and 
entail a continual expense upon the Member, as he would find 
himself obliged, during the whole time of his sitting, to behave 
like a candidate, conscious how soon the time of election would 
revolve*.’ This was no doubt a terrible hardship. By the 
middle of the reign of George III, this blunt and uncouth 
frankness of phraseology had become quite obsolete, and dis> 
paragement of the people assumed a new garb, of which the 
following is a sample, from the most eloquent and skilful 
defender of long Parliaments. 'The destruction/ says Mr. 
Burke, ' of independent fortunes, will be the consequence on 
the part of the candidate. What will be the consequence of 
triennial corruption, triennial drunkenness, triennial idleness, 
triennial law>suits, litigations, prosecutions, triennial phrenzy, 
of society dissolved, industry interrupted, ruined; of those 
personal hatreds, that will never be suffered to soften ; those 
animosities and feuds, which will be rendered immortal; those 
quarrels which are never to be appeased ; morals vitiated and 
gangrened to the vitals ? 1 thinkono stable and useful advant¬ 

ages were ever made by the money got at elections by the voter, 
but all he gets is doubly lost to the public ; it is money given 
to diminish the general stock of the community, which is in the 
industry of the subject. I am sore that it is a good while 
before he or his family settle again to their business. Their 
heads will never cool; the temptations of elections will be for 
ever glittering before their eyes. They will all grow politicians; 
every one, quitting his business, will chuse to enrich himself 
by his vote. They will all take the gauging-rod ; new places 
will be made for them; they will run to the custom-house quay, 
their looms and ploughs will be deserted t*’ 

In the reign of William IV, ' triennial corruption, triennial 
drunkenness, triennial idleness, triennial law-suits,’ are softened 
down to such gentle generalities as periodical excitement, 
periodical irritation, periodical ' unpleasant feeling among con¬ 
stituent bodies,’ See. &c.: and in speaking of the Petitions of 
file people for frequent Parliaments, the very sturdiest of party 
jqurqals will venture upon no harder language than such as 

• History of Great Briudp. Reiga of WllUara and Mary. 
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—‘ Nothing was more natural than that the voters should wish 
for fli triennial recurrence of their bribes and their ale*«’ 

A modern objection to sliort Parliaments is, that * whatever 
term you fix in law, will in practice be one year less.’ A sep¬ 
tennial Parliament, say the holders of this argument, is in prae- 
tice a triennial one, a triennial Parliament a biennial one, a bien¬ 
nial Parliament an annual one; but what an annual Parliament is 
we are not told, except indeed by Mr. Burke, who assures us, 
that it is ‘ no Parliament at all.’ History does not corroborate 
the theory of these reasoners, even in the case of triennial Par¬ 
liaments. The first triennial Parliament commenced in the year 
1695, and the repeal took place in 1716, so that there were in all 
twenty-one years of triennial Parliaments; or excluding, asoug^t 
to be done, the two first years of that Parliament which pawed 
the Septennial Act, nineteen years. During this period, there 
were under two sovereigns eight Parliaments; but in conse¬ 
quence of the demise of these two princes, two of the Parlia¬ 
ments lasted but for one year each, namely, the Parliaments of 
1701 and 1713. Two more were only of two years dumtion 
each, owing to changes in the Administration,—that is, owing 
to the government passing from the hands of one party 
into that of another. These were the Parliaments of 169ti ana 
of 1708. The remaining four Parliaments lasted, not for two 
years as they ought to nave done by the theory, but for three 
years, or as nearly so as possible. 

It is pretty clear that within the limit which the law pre¬ 
scribes, and as long os to dissolve Parliament at pleasure forms 
part of the prerogative. Parliaments will be shorter loiq;, just as 
happens to suit the convenience of the party in power. The 
Whig Parliament which was elected at the accession of 
the Hanoverian line sat, not for six, but for eight years. In the 
reigns of the two first Georges tliere were seven Parliaments in 
a period of forty-six years; the average duration of wUoh is 
nearer seven than six years. One of them, as just mentioDed, 
sat for eight years, and two sat for the whole period of seven 
prescribed by law 

It has been said, that no government will have reconrse to a 
general election in a period of excitement, and that every go¬ 
vernment will watch whether it may not dissolve the exuung 
Parliament a year before its natural termination. There is IM 
truth in this pretext for the dissolution of Parliaments a year 


* Edinburgh Review for October, 1833, in the reWew of the * hetten of 
Horace Walpole,^ , ^ 
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before their natural tertnination. There is nothing on earth that 
can make agitation leas likely in the sixth year of a septennial 
Parliament than in the first year of it. On the contrary, as 
Parliaments have heretofore been constituted, public dissatis¬ 
faction with them ought to be greater after six years experience 
than before. The fact, is, the practice has been to dissolve 
the Parliament a year before its legal termination. The Minis¬ 
ter thinks he shall find his account in not rigorously insisting 
ttpion prolonging the existence of a subservient Parliament up 
to the moment of its dissolution. This is a sort of insidious 
bribe by which he endeavours to put the country in good 
humour with his administration. Those who use this argument 
can see only the convenience and advantage of the party in 
power, and wholly shut their eyes to the convenience and advan- 
tam of the people. 

^ose who argue in favour of septennial Parliaments insist 
after all, that in practice they are little more than quinquennial 
Parliaments; and in proof of this they refer to the reigns of the 
two last Georges, during which tliere is no Parliament of seven 
years duration, while the average of the whole little exceeds 
five years. Now, suppose for a moment, that quinquennial or 
five years Parliaments are all that is right and proper;—still it 
is desired to depend upon leaving them to the sheerest acci¬ 
dent or caprice. If the party in power at the time be strong, 
and the reigning monarch a young man in the enjoyment of 
health, then the people are to have Parliaments of six years 
duration; if the party be weak, and the monarch old and 
infirm, having a feeble child for bis successor, then it may easily 
Mlow, that instead of an election every six years, there may be 
one every six months. 

i.In short, we are desired to depend upon chance, caprice, 
passtoB, and party interest, for the exercise of the most important 
right tlrnt belonga to a free people. 

i' Having mentioned quinquennial Parliaments, reference may be 
made to- a report which has obtained pretty general circulation, 
that the existing Administration is favourable to them, while it 
depraoates triennial Parliaments, and holds annual ones in aristo- 
ofattoBbhorrence.^ The cause of this patronage of quinquennial 
Bsrliaroestsi, may be considered as frankly explained by the Noble 
Ghaao^r • of the. Exchecmer, in his speech on the debate for 
slmctaaiiig the duration of Parliamenta, on the 23rd of July last. 
His lordship, with his accustomed candour, is thus reported to 
havjaaxpre^d. himself:^* As to the change from seven to five 
yaiqi would not dwell upon it, for it would make, very little 
difference, either for good pr harm.* Quinquennial Parliamenta 
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would give the English people, who enjoyed triennial Parlia¬ 
ments 140 years ago, exactly what was granted by the Bourbons 
twenty years ago, in the charter which was ibrced down the 
throats of the French people by a million of foreign bayonets. 
It would concede to the English people Parliaments- of one 
year’s longer duration, than the Belgian nation has been enjoy¬ 
ing during the last three years as the fruit of their barricades. 

There is yet one sweeping argument against shortening the 
duration of Parliaments, which may be mentioned as an example 
of the extravagant dislike of the ruling parties to frequent elec¬ 
tions, and the exaggeration of language and statement to which 
they are pushed by that dislike. Tlarl Nugent, in the debate of 
1780, ' declared he had the highest parliamentary authority 
that ever was, for pronouncing triennial Parliaments in a great 
measure useless, and extremely unlikely to answer the end pro¬ 
posed, the checking the influence of the Crown. The authority he 
alluded to, was that of one of the ablest men that ever filled the 
chair of that House, Mr. Arthur Onslow. He had talked with 
Mr. Onslow on the subject of triennial Parliaments some years 
ago, and that great man had told him, the proposition was an 
absurd one, because, if it were adopted, the first year would be 
taken up in hearing petitions on elections; in the second year 
the House would be able to do business; and in the third, the 
members would principally be engaged in soliciting votes and 
making interest against the next election.’ The * great man 
and highest Parliamentary authority that ever was,* here 
alluded to, was a member of that Whig Parliament which ^ssed 
the Septennial Act,—was three-and-thirty years Speaker of the 
House of Commons, being first raised to that dignity by the 
authors of the Septennial Act, and kept in it by their immMiate 
successors. This assertion of the Irish Peer was too much for 
Mr. Fox, who had now become a recent convert to short Par¬ 
liaments, and, as already mentioned, even exhibited himselfTn 
the character of the Chairman of a Society approving of Annusd 
Parliaments and Universal Suflrage. ‘He ridiculed Mr.-On¬ 
slow’s opinion, as stated by Lord Nugent, and said, that the 
noble Lord’s whole speech was a sample of that contemptuous 
conduct, which the ministry assumed whenever they thp uj^ 
themselves secure; their way constantly was to be afraid, when 
they first heard of anything that looked like danger approachh^ 
theih, and as soon as they began to think themselves safe^r-tor 
turn the object of their former terror into derision*.' ' . .v 
. . . . . . — - - --- 

* Fox’s Speeches, Vol. ii, page 276, in the Speech on Mh Aldeftthitt 
Sawhrldge’8 Motion, 1780. 
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' The next point is the consideration of the practical effects which 
have followed in this country from short and from long Parlia¬ 
ments respectively. From the year 1265, when the first genuine 
ParliainMit sat, consisting of members for towns as well as of 
members for tibie rural districts, to the commencement of the civil 
wu of Uie Rcwes, above 190 years, England was constantly making 
advances in industry and liberty, and in the last respect certainly 
surpassed all other European nations of the same age. All this 
happened while Parliaments were frequent and almost annual, 
and although it would be too much to ascribe all this prosperity 
to the frequency of Parliaments, no one can deny that the fre¬ 
quent appeals made to the will of the people must very essen¬ 
tially have contributed to promote it. This prosperity was 
interrupted, not by the contention of antagonist principles, civil 
or religious, but by paltry disputes whether this or that family 
should oe first magistrates of the country. Pitiful as was the 
cause of contention, it involved the nation in anarchy and blood 
for nearly fifty years, and for ages put an end to the frequency of 
Parliaments. 

The only period of short Parliaments which remains to be 
cited, is that in which the Triennial Bill was enforced, from 
1694 to 1716, embracing only part of the reign of William III, 
and the reign of Queen Anne; for it is necessary to exclude 
the two years of the reign of George 1, during which the party 
was in power that committed treason against the Act. Narrow 
as this period was, it is found crowded with public acts favourable 
to national liberty. During the war wbicn preceded the peace 
of Ryswick, or in the session of 1692, Parliament had voted 
54,000 men for the land service. The first triennial Parliament 
on the return of peace, reduced the 54,000 men to 10,000, and 
this in spite of < a recommendation in the king’s speech, to keep 
up a great navy and a standing army. King William and his 
ministers did, notwithstanding this, keep up a large navy and a 
standing army, a great part of the latter consisting of Dutch 
guards and regiments of French refugees. 

HThe< second triennial Parliament, highly indignant at this 
refractory proceeding on the part of royalty, passed a Bill, on 
the 6th of December 1698, making it illegal to keep up a lai^r 
land- force in England than 7,000 men, all to consist of natural 
born snbjects of the kingdom. The Dutch guards and French 
nsfugeM were of course dismissed. William took this conduct 
of his Parliament so highly amiss, that be actually penned a 
letter tendering his resignation of the royal office. Of this 
letter. ^copy is to be found- in' the collection of Lord Somers. 
His majesty, however, having had some time to cool, thot^ht 
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better of the matter, and went to the House of -Lords and g^ve 
his assent to the Bill declaring a standina army and the pre« 
sence of a foreign armed force in the kin^dmin illegal. Ue had 
another scheme in view. His great ob|eot was to retain the 
foreignm's in his service; and he hoped by his submission to 
their authority to propitiate the Commons, and thus induce 
them to come into his views. With this object he sent them a 
message, penned in his majesty’s own hand-writing, informing 
them, that all the necessary preparations had been made for 
transporting the foreign troops. ' The Commons,’ says Ralph, 
' with a firmness never-to-be-enough praised or too often imi¬ 
tated,shut their ears against the voice of the charmer,and resolved 
to adhere to the Act, without giving way to the least qualifica¬ 
tion.’ They voted a civil address to his Majesty, without 
moving from their first position. The courtiers used every 
means to get rid of the Commons address, but, in a House of 
231 Members, their Amendment was lost by a majority of nine¬ 
teen. 

This memorable example of the effects of short Parliaments, 
—and without carrying their brevity very far either,— is proba¬ 
bly sufficient to make any ministry, Whig or Tory, that has the 
least tenderness for power or patronage, utterly sick of frequent 
Parliaments. In the reign of King William, 7,000 men was 
reckoned a sufficient standing army for Great Britain, and 12,000 
enough for Ireland; in all 19,000 men for the United Kingdom. 
Let us look at the circumstances of the country when this force 
was deemed sufficient to protect it from foreign and infernal 
enemies. King William, a monarch of disagreeable and uopo- 

E ular manners, had been but ten years on a throne which he 
ad wrested fVom his own uncle and father-in-law with 
assistance of a foreign force. The expelled monarch was still 
alive, and living under the protection of, and acknowledged by, 
tlie most powerful king of modern Europe. This powerful king, 
liouis the Fourteenth, was at the height of his power and the 
fullness of his ambition. England ana Scotland abounded with 
partisans of the exiled family. Ireland abounded still more with 
these partisans, and seven years only had elapsed since it had 
been the scene of an invasion and civil war, while the majoritj 
of the inhabitants were under the provocation of a broken ckfii- 
tniatipn, and subjected to a religious persecution. Moreover, 
tlte three Nations had their three distinct Parliaments, and their 
three distinot local Administrations. Under all these cfifficuUiee« 
a Parliament which was not septennial thought a force of ninev 
teen thotteend men adequate to maintam respect abroad 4U»d 
tranquillity at hoina* 
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Kt 18 worl^ while eotti|^ing this state of things with our 
present standing army ana our present condition. At present 
there are demaimed for-iGtreat Britain 30,000 men, and for Ireland 
about 26)000, making in the United Kingdom a force of 66,000, 
or 2>000 more than were thought necessary by Parliament for 
carrying'on the wars of King William against Louis XIV in the 
zenith of his power, and almost three times as many os were 
thouf^t necessary as a peace establishment in the time of 
the same sovereign. Yet the circumstances of the kingdom 
on a comparison of the two periods, form a perfect contrast, 
all in favour of the present times. The present family has 
reigned peaceably over the United Kingdom for 120 years) and 
the reigning monarch is both popular and amiable. It is 146 
years since the expelled dynasty has been driven from the 
throne, and the last member of the family, a harmless. priest 
and the pensioner of bis reigning rival, has been dead for many 
years. The power of Kapoleon Buonaparte, a greater than 
Louis XIV, has been extinguished nearly twenty years ; he has 
himself been in his grave for fourteen; and for the longest of 
these periods the nation has enjoyed a profound peace, f'rance 
instead of an ambitious rival is a peaceful ally. For seventy 
years, the voice of a Jacobite, louder than the chirp of a gra8s> 
hopper, has not been heard within the three kingdoms* 
Then the three kingdoms are unifed under one Parliament, and 
virtually under one central administration ; and if all national 
and religious antipathies have not disappeared in the lapse of 
130 years, are not long Parliaments and the other concomitant 
evils of our representation, answerable for their continuance ? 

Under all these propitious circumstances, and the Reform 
Act, and the Irish Coercion Act, and the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons assuring us that we are in the enjoy.* 
moot of the utmost commercial and manufacturing prosperity, 
and above all things that we have had the advantage of a Whig 
ministry for three years; how comes it that we are unable to do 
with a smaller force than thrice the complement which was 
deemed necessary by the short Parliaments of King William ? 
jLet the abettors of septennial Parliaments answer this question; 
sM iat tha people in the meanwhile consider the great proba- 
lulity whioh exists, that short Parliaments would think the 
sOfM jforee which was sufficient in the distracted time of King 
WilHam* sufficient at the present day. Should they do so, the 
fo^ which is at present pmd for the service of the United 
Kingdon^' would oe reduced by some 37,000 or 38,000{ 
rffaiOT woald.be equivalent to reducing (he annual exp«a» 
diture, independently of the ultimate elect upon 
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weight, and without taking the colonies at all into consideration, 
by at least a couple of millions sterling. 

There is another illustration which may be given of this ques¬ 
tion. During the war which ended with the peace of Kyswick, 
Parliament had voted as already stated, 54,000 men for the 
land service; and on the return of peace, this was ultimately 
reduced to 19,000. iN'ow previous to the similar contest 
which terminated in 1814, the total effective force voted, 
exclusive of militia, was nearly 200,000 men. After nearly 
twenty years peace, we find a force of 102,000 voted for the 
present year’s service. According to the rule of King William’s 
short Parliament, there ought to have been 70,000, and the 
charge, instead of being about five millions and a half, ought to 
be under four millions; and all this too, exclusive of a 
dead-weight of upwards of 100,000 non-effectives, at a 
charge exceeding three millions, which had hardly any existence 
under the reign of short Parliaments. 

One other example of the advantages derived from short 
Parliaments shall be given, and surely it is a very striking one. 
The press in England had been under a rigid censorship in its 
earlier days. In the first year of that Parliament of Charles II 
which lasted seventeen years, a licensing Act was passed to last 
for seventeen years. James (I revived it in the very first year 
of his reign, and it was continued in force by ‘ the glorious 
deliverer’ror four years after his accession, and upon its expi¬ 
ration in 1692 he contrived to get it renewed for two years 
longer. In 1694, a renewal of the censorship was demanded 
by the court; but it was demanded of the Parliament wl]iich 
passed the Triennial Act, and it was refused. Similar instances 
took place on the part of the court in every successive year, 
until 1698 inclusive, but were pertinaciously resisted by the 
short Parliaments, which happily then existed. In one word, 
we are indebted to triennial Parliaments for the liberty of the 
press as it now exists, and indeed for a liberty of the press far 
beyond what now exists. Then flourished, or began to flourish, 
the Lockes, the Drydens, the Temples, the Swius, the Popes, 
the Bolingbrokes, and the Defoes. 

To this may be added, and the Whigs will hardly venture a 
contradiction, that the excitement produced by the annual 
Parliaments which actually occurred in the reign of William IV, 
was what procured for the nation the disfrailchisement of fifljy- 
six rotten boroughs, that sent into Parliament twice the number 
of members for the most part entitled to the same epithet, and 
the enfranchisement of about fifty great towns, before without 

representatives. 
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Tfad liext is a much wider field; the evils which have resulted 
from long Parliaments, or from no Parliaments at all. From 
the commencement of the reign of the Tudors to the year 
1640, the constant aim of the English princes was to do 
without Parliaments, or in other words, to govern arbitrarily, 
without reference to the will or the wishes of the peoj^e. 
Htnl it not been for the discovery of the art of printing, which 
took the monopoly of knowledge from the cloister; of the dis. 
covery of gunpowder and fire-arms, which gave civilization 
for ever an advantage over barbarism; of the two Indies, which 
tended to expand men’s minds and extend the sphere of their 
enjoyments; and the Reformation, which united civil and xeli* 
gious'liberty; it is probable that the long succession of arbitrary 
and in many respects able princes, who filled the throne in this 
period, would have succeeded in establishing a despotism. The 
first lohg Parliament which ever sat, was that which w^as sum¬ 
moned in 1640, after Charles 1 had for twelve years attempted 
to reign without Parliaments; this Parliament, apprehensive that 
the King would dissolve it, passed an Act to prevent his either 
dissolving or proroguing it. This was an Act very much of 
the same character with that of the Parliament of 1716, which 
after being named by the people for three years, named itself 
for four more. It was however ipore justifiable, for it was the 
only means of preventing so arbitrary and so perfidious a prince 
as Charles, from establishing despotic power; and indeed it 
became, for many years, the only substitute for regular govern¬ 
ment which the country possessed. In this respect the Parliament 
probably acted more wisely, though less magnanimously, than 
the National Assembly of France, which not only put an end to 
its own existence, but passed a decree that none of the existing 
members should be re-elected *; by this means depriving the 
nation of the services of some of the most valuable of its 
citizens, and committing its interests to less capable hands, 
liiis Parliament after it had sitten eight years, but not till after 
it had been pui^dby Colonel Pride and subjected to the dicta¬ 
tion (if the army, beheaded the King, and declared the House of 
Lords to be useless. These are examples of the behaviour of a 
long ParliameHt, which neither Whig nor Tory will insist ought 
' tdw imitated; 


' ’Obarim II, finding he could not govern without Parliaments. 

'Ihotij^t the next best thing to no Parliament at all, would be 

Farliaraents, and actmrdingly the first regular Parliament 

''#hioh sat in his reign was continued for seventeen years. It 
-, 1 — - - - 


* Histoire de la Rdvolufion Pranfaise, par M. A. Thiers; Tome i. 
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Hinde Gotton« in his place in the House of Commons, and in 
reply to the challenge, of the ministers, asked if the Riot Act 
was not an encroachment on the rights of the people, and he 
proceeded to characterize it as ‘ an Act by which a little dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest tool a minister can 
use, who perhaps subsists by his being in the commission, and 
may be deprived of that subsistence, at the pleasure of his 
patron, had it in his power to put 20 or 30 of the best sub¬ 
jects in England to immediate death, without any trial or form 
but that of reading a proclamation.’ The law by which * a 
little dirty justice of the peace ’ can shoot-any given number of 
his majesty’s subjects at an hour’s notice, has been persevered 
in by Whig and Tory, patriot ministry and reforming 
ministry, for exactly 1^16 years. 

Next year the reMlhon took place, and after shooting and 
banging a sufficient number of plebeians, and decapitating and 
quartering a given portion of the peerage, the Whig parlia¬ 
ment proceeded to enact the Septennial Law already suffi¬ 
ciently described. In 1716, the Lords, having some remains of 
humanity and perhaps sympathizing with * their order ’ on 
account of the number of them that were upon the point of 
being brought to trial, sent down a Bill to the Commons,—a 
Bill allowing counsel to all persons who should be preceded 
against in parliament for treason or misprision of treason. The 
septennial Commons threw out the Bill at the second reading, 
so that they barely gave it a decent hearing. 

In the next year is a remarkable example of the notion 
which theWhig ministry and septennial Parliament enter¬ 
tained respecting the freedom of debate. On the 25th of 
November 1717, Mr. Shippen, the only man in parliament Sir 
Robert Walpole would say was not bribed, thus expressed him¬ 
self in the debate on the king’s speech at the opening of (he 
session :—* But we are to consider that speech as the compo¬ 
sition and advice of his ministry, especially those parts oj it 
which seem rather calculated Jbr the meridian of Germany than 
of Great Britain. It is the only infelicity of his majesty’s reign 
that he is unacquainted with our language and constitution*.’ 
The words in italics being taken down, it was moved and 
carried by a majority of 84 in a house of 256, that Mr. Shippen 
be committed to the Tower. Mr. Shippen having refused to 
retract or apologize, to the Tower he was sent accordingly, and 
there kept for six months or until the prorogation. In short, a 
member of Parliament was committea to the Tower for insi- 
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nuating in reference to the speech put by the minister into the 
king’s mouth, that his majesty was what he certainly was, a 
German ;—that he entertained the political principles of a Ger<> 
man, which no doubt he did;—that he had the misfortune to 
be unacquainted with the British constitution, which it is 
natural to suppose that a German prince, who had passed the 
best part of his life in a camp, must have been ;—and that he 
could not speak English, of which it is notorious that he could 
not utter one sentence. 

The liberty of the Press was equally at a discount with the 
freedom of DebatCi of which the following is proof enough. 
On the 26th of February 1729, complaint was made that a 
country publisher had printed some proceeding of the House, 
purporting to be an account of a debate in it. The printer 
was ordered to attend at the bar, but pleaded sickness and 
asked pa|don for his offence. Upon this, the honourable House 
were pleased to dispense with his attendance, but entered the 
two following resolutions on their journals.—* Resolved.—That 
it is an indignity to and a breach of the privilege of this House; 
for any person to presume to give in written or printed news<T 
papers any account or minutes of the debates or other pro* 
ceedings of this House or of any Committee thereof.’—‘ Resolved. 
—That upon every discovery of the authors, printers, or pub¬ 
lishers, of any such written or printed newspaper, this House 
will proceed against the offenders with their ntmost severity*.’- 

The next subject to -be mentioned is the notorious Peerage 
Bill, or the attempt made by the whi^ aristocracy to limit the 
power of the crown to create peers, in short, to erect in tl)eir 
own families a perpetual and hereditary oligarchy which must 
inevitablv have usurped the entire powers of government, ren¬ 
dering tne chief m'agistrate a puppet and the people ciphers, 
or to be quite plain, converting the * glorious constitution.’ 
into a Venetian aristocracy. This scheme was introduced in 
1719, being only the fifth year after the accession of the housq 
of Hanover and of the Whigs to power. The Whig ministry 
the patrons of the Septeniiim Act, the Somersets, the Devon- 
shires, the Argyles, the Supderlands, and the Stanhopes, were 
the authors of the scheme. The false and pretended friends of 
popular rights, circumvented their ignorant sovereign and en¬ 
deavoured to make him believe that the limitation of Uie peerage 
was all for his good. The kingt accordingly sent a message to 
the Lqrds desiring that his prerogative might not stand in tiie 
way of the rtieasiire. - The total number of English peers at 
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this time, was 178, making with the bishops and Scotch peers 
220. The English peers were to be increased by 6; ana the 
16 Scotch elective peers were to be converted into 25 hereditary 
peers. In this manner, the entire house of Lords, was to have 
consisted for ever of 235 peers, spiritual and temporal. The 
Bill was opposed on this occasion by the Tories, and particularly 
by Harley earl of Oxford, who had just had a narrow escape 
with his life and fortune from the persecution of his opponents. 
In the meanwhile a clamour, as the Whigs called it, had 
been raised against the Bill throughout the country; and the 
ministry found themselves under the necessity of postponing it 
for the present session. In the next, however, the Whigs, 
determined to establish their oligarchy, brought it forward again; 
when it passed the house of peers. This violent attempt upon 
the liberties of the people was something more than the country 
could endure. The outcry raised against the measure produced 
a partial effect even upon the Whig House of Commons. Wal¬ 
pole, who quickly perceived the advantage he would derive from 
fanning the flame of popular resentment, q^uitted his political 
friends, and opposed the bill with all his ability ; and in a house 
of 446 members it was lost by a majority of 92. 

The standing army which a triennial Parliament thought 
necessary, in a time of peril, has already been mentioned. It 
remains to be shown what kind of standing army the first 
septennial Parliament thought indispensable. While the here¬ 
ditary monarch was still alive, and while Louis the 14th was not 
only alive but at .the very height of his power, a trien¬ 
nial Parliament thought a force of 19,000 men quite suffi¬ 
cient for the peace establishment of the L^nited Kingdom. 
Sixteen years after the death of the hereditary monarch;—the 
year after the death of Louis the Fourteenth, long after his 
power had been reduced and his pride humbled, and two years 
after the total suppression of a paltry rebellion which never 
reached beyond a poor and obscure corner of the United 
Kingdoma septennial parliament could not do with less than 
a standing army of 32,000 men, or a force nearly 70 per 
cent more than was thought to be, and found sufiicient, in times 
of infinitely greater peril and difficulty. 

It was of course under the management of the authors of 
the Septennial Act that commenced those evils which this 
country has experienced from its connexion with the electorate 
of Hanover, or what Mr. Bentham called ' the annexation of 
Hanover to Hampshire.’ Within the very first year after the 
accession of the reigning family, the elector of Hanover, by a 
most unjust aggression upon the king of Sweden in Germany 
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find the seizure of his ministers in England, had very nearly 
brought on a most dangerous invasion, which was prevented 
only hy the death of the invader, no less formidable a personage 
than the famous Charles the Twelfth. 

Such are the events which the authors of the Septennial Act, 
* that contempt of national right ’ as Dr. Johnson justly calls it, 
contrived to bring on within the short compass of 30 years. 
In fact, with tlie exception of the rebellion of 1745 and the 
persecution of the press which took place in 1729, the authors 
and promoters of the Septennial Bill had the ingenuity to crowd 
the whole delinquencies in question into the narrow space of 
five short years. 

The reader has now had an opportunity of instituting a com¬ 
parison of the advantages and disadvantages which nave re¬ 
sulted to the nation during periods of nearly equal length, under 
short and under long parliaments. It would be absurd to 
ascribe to long parliaments alone, all the political evils which 
have been experienced in the remaining unexamined period of 
nearly 90 years of septennial parliaments. These parliaments 
formed but a part, although certainly a very material part, of 
that oligarchical system from which have flowed so many evils; 
such as,—40 years war out of 90 -the contracting of a debt 
of above 700 millions sterling since the Septennial Act, requiring 
taxes of above 28 millions a year to pay the bare interest;—the 
loss of colonies now containing half as many inhabitants as the 
parent country, and constituting one of the most powerful nations 
in the world and the most flourishing which the world ever 
saw;—'and finally the domination for nearly 70 years, for the in¬ 
terruptions are hardly worth naming, of one party,—that party 
being the same which, out of power, resisted the Septennial 
Act and every other infringement of popular rights of the times, 
but which, in power, has worshipped long parliaments, and in 
its encroachments upon the rights of the people, in its fondness 
for war, in its love of extravagant expenditure, and in its 
rapacity, has left behind it all that any other had either the 
power or the courage to commit. 

In proof of the accumulating evils which this country 
has experienced from the want of a due representation 
of the people,—or in plain terms, from the country being 
ruled by parties independent of the great party of the people, 
and for tne benefit or such parties,—it will oe sufficient to refer 
to _ the incre|{iing military force which these parties have re¬ 
quired for the maintenance of their authority, and which will 
always be found to bear a due proportion to the degree in which 
the intereeU of the aristocracy and of the people have been op- 
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posed to each other. In 1698, a standing army of 19,000 men 
was deemed sufficient to maintain peace and order within the 
United Kingdom, and to protect it from foreign invasion; 
—divided as it then was by political and religious dissensions, 
and with formidable and threatening enemies abroad. In 1716, 
under apparently more favourable auspices, not less than 32,000 
men would answer the same purpose; because one of the parties 
had then made violent inroads upon the rights of the people, and 
w'as meditating others. In 1792, three years after the com¬ 
mencement of the French revolution, with France of course in a 
very threatening attitude towards the English oligarchy, a 
standing army of 67,000 men was deemed sufficient for the 
United Kingdom, India, and the colonies. In 1817, two years 
after the return of peace, after we had seemed to vanquish all our 
foreign enemies, and after we had boasted of having attained 
every object for which we had carried on a war of twenty-two 
years, and in which we had expended near 500 millions ster¬ 
ling, the oligarchy could not get on without a standing army of 
152,000 men, being nearly three times as many as they r^uired 
before the commencement of the contest. The short Parlia¬ 
ments of King William’s time found 19,000 men quite suffi¬ 
cient to maintain order in Great Britain and Ireland. The long 
Parliaments of George I. f.ould not do without 32,000. In 
1792, the country being ruled by him who according to some 
was ' the pilot that weathered the storm,’ but according to 
others the ignorant pilot who had whistled into existence the 
greatest hurricane which the country had ever experienced, after 
seventy-six years of long Parliaments, and after ten years peace, 
the oligarchy could not maintain order at home with less than 
30,000 men. In 1828, the victor of Waterloo being at the head 
of the administration, the standing force which was found 
necessary to keep the people under, and the aristocracy in 
the enjoyment of power and patronage, had increased to the 
number of 53,686. The Whigs are now in power, and they 
cannot keep themselves in it without a standing army which 
is very nearly twice as great as that which was maintained under 
the ministry of Pitt,—under the rule of that man whose ad- 
.ministration they had a thousand times over denounced, and 
with justice too, as tyrannical, rapacious, and oppressive. 
The present non-effective land force, that is to say the military 
pensioners of the nation, are about 103,000 men. They are 
equal In number to the real arnw; they are bordering upon 
being twice as numerous as the effective army before the war of 
the French revolution. They are more than three times as 
numerous as the effective army of George I; t^nd more than fiye 
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times as numerous as the effective army of William 111. 
Instead of diminishing in costliness with nearly twenty years of 
peace, they have .been constantly increasing; and the charge 
at the present moment is no less than half a million beyond 
what it was in 1817. Such are septennial Parliaments; such 
is the government of parties ; and such is not the government of 



The repeal of the Septennial Act, and a return to short 
Parliaments which would render the members substantially re¬ 
sponsible to their constituents, will of necessity be hateful to 
any party in the possession of power, which is not the express 
delegation of the people, and deriving its power directly from 
their support. Every party, considered by itself, is interested 
in doing the least it can mr the people and the most for itself, 
the moment it is in power. The people must recollect this, and 
calculate that every ministry will as upon all former occasions 
have recourse to every species of sophistry in order to preserve 
a servile and an irresponsible Parliament, to the last moment 
that there is any chance of its prevailing. 

‘ If you reflect,’ says Junius in his Dedication to the Englisli 
Nation, * that in the changes of administration, which have marked 
and disgraced the present reign, although your warmest patriots have 
in their hour been invested with the lawful and unlawful authority of 
the crown, and though other reliefs or improvements hcive been held 
forth to the people, yet, that no one man in office has ever promoted 
or encouraged a Bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments; but 
that (whoever was minister) the opposition to this measure, ever 
since the Septennial Act passed, has been constant and uniform on the 
part of government; you cannot but conclude, without the possibility 
of a doubt, that long Parliaments are the foundation of the undue 
influence of the crown. This influence answers every purimse of 
arbitrary power to the crown, with an expense and oppression to the 
people which would be unnecessary in an arbitrary government. 
... The best of our ministers find it the easiest and most compendious 
mode of conducting the king’s affairs; and all -ministers have a 
general interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is sufficient 
to support them in office, without any assistance from personal virtue, 
popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. ...It promises every gratifi¬ 
cation to avarice and ambition, and secures impunity.’ 

Nothing can be more true than this representation. It was 
true in all times of English history which preceded the time 
of Junius; and it has been equally true of the sixty years which 
have elapsed since he wrote. The Norman princes, before the 
accession of the Tudors, called annual or more frequent Paijia- 
meots, only because they could not help it. Witnout Parlia- 
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ments they could raise no money. In those rude times a seven 
years Parliament would not nave answered their purpose. 
The members of such a Parliament as could* induce the people 
to part with their money in the rude (isca) organization of those 
times, needed to be men of influence and authority in their 
respective districts, known to the people and enjoying their 
confidence. They wertf the agents delegated by the people from 
time to time to make a pecuniary bargain between themselves 
and the sovereign. The members of a seven years Parliament 
would have been wholly unfit for such an ofBce. Long before 
the expiration of their lease, they would have been worn out 
of the acquaintance of the people,—would have lost their own 
local influence, and therefore have been useless instruments for 
raising supplies. The people would have considered them as 
little better than officers of the crown, and would have viewed 
them with the suspicion and distrust which would be sure to 
accompany that character. 

The Tudors and the Stuarts never called a Parliament when 
they could help it j that is, never but when they wanted money. 
During the reigns'of the first-named line of princes, the power of 
the crown had from a combination of many circumstances, 
unluckily for the people, received an extraordinary accession, 
which enabled them often to plunder the nation, or levy money 
without its consent. The foolish Stuarts attempted to do the 
same thing, but the increase of civilization had given increased 

f ower to the people, and the thing was no longer practicable. 

'ersevering against the spirit of the age, one of them lost his 
head and the other his throne, and there was an end of the 
incorrigible dynasty for ever. The ‘ deliverer of glorious 
memory,' kept his first parliament on for six years ana a half. 
This restorer of British liberty, who after all was little better 
than a military despot, and who cold and reserved as he was, 
could not conceal his personal dislike of the English people, 
would like his grandfather Charles the First, have done 
without parliaments altogether for 12 years, or like his uncle 
Charles the Second, have continued one parliament for 17- 
years,—but times were changed, and there was no possibility 
of reigning on such conditions. To do his Dutch majesty 
justice however, he did all in bis power to preserve the royal 
right of continuing parliaments to an indefinite length, or indeed 
of refusing to pursue any course whatever which might render 
parliaments less dejoendent on him and more dependent on the 
people. He first refused the roval assent to a bill for excluding 
placemen from the House, and then he refused it to the first 
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Triennial Bill. These were the last occasions on which a king 
of England ventured to resist laws which had i)assed the two 
Houses of Parliament. When he did pass the Iriennial Bill, it 
was only because he was dependent and needy, and could not 
help himself. ' 

The Tories out of power resisted the Septennial Act, and for 
near half a century of exclusion kept up a hot fire against ‘ the 
odious measure.’ As soon as they came into power, they faced 
to the right' about, took up the opposite position, lauded the 
Septennial Act, and handed it over to toeir enemies in its 
integrity. 

The section of the Whigs called the Patriots, when out of 
power, went heart and hand with the Tories for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, fur a period at least as long as the duration 
of the Trojan war. They were afterwards twenty consecutive 
years in power, and not only did not move for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act, but resisted such repeal when it was moved for 
by others. 

The subject as brought down to the times of our contempo' 
raries affords the freshest proofs, that no reliance can be placed 
on men in the possession of power, and that the people have 
themselves only to rely upon. The Whigs, since the conversion 
of their leader Mr. Fox in 1780, have, except in the few moments 
when they had ‘ angel visits ’ of power, been decided friends to 
the repeal of the Septennial Act and a return to triennial parlia¬ 
ments. Behold them now in the exercise of power. The 
reader is presented with samples of'in place’ and ‘out of 
place ’ in double columns, thus 


The honourable Charles Grey 
in 1797 


' There was still another topic 
Upon which he had not touched, 
namely, the duration of Parlia¬ 
ments. If the Reform in the re¬ 
presentation was adopted, but not 
otherwise, it occurred to him, 
that the duration of parliaments 
should be limited to three years.' 


Lord Grey, in 1833, silent; 
—but Lord AUhorp, his col¬ 
league and leader of the House 
of Commons,— 

' As to his own opinion, he was 
ready to acknowledge that this 
was a question, that he would 
support if parliament were in the 
same situation ns heretofore. He 
had supported it before, because 
he had felt that the influence of 
the people in that bouse was 
much less tlian it ought to be, fur 
he always thought that the House 
should represent the feelings and 
opinions of the country.* 
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Lord John Russell, in March 

1831 

‘ In the first place, his majesty’s 
ministers brought forward no dis¬ 
tinct proposition for sliortening 
the duration of parliaments. The 
subject had been very much con¬ 
sidered by them, and on the 
whole, it was thought better to 
have that entirely a separate mo¬ 
tion, than to bring it on at the 
end of a bill which affected the 
franchise generally, and from 
which any measure of such a de¬ 
scription, as one regulating the 
duration of parliaments, should be 
kept distinct*. 


Lord John Russell, in 1833: 

' The right honourable gentle¬ 
man had placed him in a situa¬ 
tion of some difficulty with re¬ 
spect to this question, for if the 
right honourable gentleman had 
made a distinct proposition that 
there should be either annual or 
triennial or quinquennial parlia¬ 
ments, he should then have had 
that which he had not at present, 
a distinct proposition to which be 
could have addressed himselft. 


Thomas Babington Macau¬ 
lay, Es<j. M. P. secretary to 
the India Board, in October 
1833 

' I should not object to quin¬ 
quennial Parliaments, — that is, 
parliaments every five years, which 
would be practically four years 
parliaments. To such an ar¬ 
rangement, I should not have the 
slightest objcctionj.* 

So much for contemporary consistency and contemporary 
patriotism. The Lord Grey of 1797, out or power, is clear that 
the duration of Parliaments ought to be limited to three years 
provided the reform in the mode of chusing Members of Parlia¬ 
ment which he proposed took place, but not otherwise. In 
power in 1833, he is wholly silent, but his colleague and repre¬ 
sentative in the House of Commons, Lord Althorp, expressing 
it is to be supposed the sentiments of the cabinet of whicn 
Lord Grey is at the head, says in nearly as many words, that 
he would have voted for triennial Parliaments, provided Lord 
Grey^s Reform had not taken place. Lord John Russell, as 
plainly as words can express anything, gave the nation 
to understand, in his noted speech of the 1st of March 
1831 introducing the Reform Bill, when he was explain- 


The Right Honourable Lord 
Althorp, in July 1833:— 


^ As to the change from seven 
to five years, he would not dwell 
upon it, for it would make very 
little difference, either for good or 
harm §.' 


* Times Report* 
I Ibid. 


f Times Report 
§ Ibid. 
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ing why it did not form part of the Bill, that his Majesty's 
Ministers would either introduce a distinct motion for shorten¬ 
ing the duration of Parliaments, or at least not oppose a motion 
to this effect if introduced by others. The subject, according 
to his Lordship, had been much considered by Ministers. On 
the 23rd of July 1833, the Whig administration having had 
time to give the 'much considered' subject seventeen months 
more consideration, his Lordship complains that the reformers 
had placed him in a situation of much difficulty and embarrass¬ 
ment, by not stating in express terms what particular kind of 
short Parliaments were wanted, and for want of a 'distinct 
proposition to address himself to,’ he falls foul of Mr. Cobbett 
and annual Parliaments, because it may be supposed that 
annual Parliaments happened not to have been the motion at 
the time before the House. In 1831, Lord John Russell was 
not firmly fixed in his seat; a puff of wind would have blown 
him off. In 1833, he fancies himself firm in the saddle, and that 
whatever little gambols he may indulge in, there is little danger 
of his falling to the ground, sujmorted as he is by a septennial 
Parliament in its first session. This is the rational explanation 
of his Lordship’s language. Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, on 
the 23rd of July 1833, voted against even referring the question 
of shortening the duration of Parliaments to the consideration 
of a Committee. In October of the same year, he has made up 
his mind to perform a profitable voyage to India, and to vote 
(of all things least expected or wished) for cminquennial Parlia¬ 
ments; but he is against triennial Parliaments, because, 
according to him, they are in their very nature biennial Parlia¬ 
ments. Lord Althorp, who in 1821 was out of office, and in all 
former times when the question was before the House of Com¬ 
mons voted for triennial Parliaments, will not, in 1833, when 
he is in office, say one word about them ; but he will bring in 
quinquennial Parliaments neck and shoulders, and utterly 
differing from his colleague, the honourable Member for Leeds, 
declare that they are neither one thing nor another. 

‘With regard to any influence of the constituent,’ says 
Junius, ' over the conduct of the representative, there is little 
difference between a seat in parliament for seven years, and a 
seat for life. The prospect of your resentment-is too remote; 
and,- although the Ust session of a septennial parliament be 
usually em^oyed in courting the favour of the people, con¬ 
sider, that at this rate, your representatives have six years 
for offence, and but one for atonement. A death-bed repent¬ 
ance seldom reaches to restitution*.’ This is undeniably j ust. 

' ' . - .. < 


* Pedication to the Eoglislt nstioo. 
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A seat in parliament for seven years is to all practical pur* 
poses a seat for life. Abundance of examples exist of members 
of the House of Commons, who have sitten in Parliament for 
life, voting with every ministry, and all the while in opposition 
to popular opinion and to popular interests, maintained in their 
seats oy treasury influence or the favour of a patron. 

To give the representative a seven years or any other 
long lease of the right of legislation, is undoubtedly as great 
an absurdity and as mischievous a proceeding, as it would be 
in the king to hand over his conscience for seven years to the 
Lord Chancellor, or give his ambassadors the power of making 
peace or war on a life lease. The irresponsible power of 
managing the affairs of the people for any lengthened period of 
years, is in reality holding out a bounty to the representative to 
abuse his trust. .No private agents could for a moment be 
entrusted with such a power without the certainty of giving 
rise to malversation and the ruin of their employers, and 
snrefy the same principle is still more applicable to the pub¬ 
lic agent who is commissioned by the people to make Jaws 
binding them in their lives and properties. The question might 
fairly be put to an aristocratioal advocate of long parliaments, 
how he would relish the project, when he is himself returned 
for his county to serve in Parliament at a general election, of 
handing over the entire managehnent of his estate to his land 
steward without having the power of removing him or exer¬ 
cising the slightest control over his conduct, or even questioning 
him respecting the disposal of his rents except at the risk of 
being deemed impertinent, for the seven years that he himself 
was serving his country. 

The proper and expedient period for the duration of a Par¬ 
liament, is the shortest possible period consistent with public 
convenience; because the shortest practicable period is that 
which makes the agent most distinctly responsible to the con¬ 
stituent ; and that which secures a responsibility, is most cer¬ 
tain of insuring diligence and fidelity on the part of the agent 
in executing the trust reposed in him. The merchant, the 
client, the patient, reserve to themselves the power of changing 
at pleasure the factor that is negligent or fraudulent, the lawyer 
that is a rogue, or the physician that is a bungler. From the 
nature of things this is not altogether in the power of the con¬ 
stituent with respect to his representative; because, under the' 
most favourable auspices, some time must be spent upon the. 
election, certain formalities in conducting it must be encoun¬ 
tered, and the confidence once reposed in the man selected to 
discharge a natbnal duty ought not to be suddenly withdrawn. 
The natural revolution m a year is probably, under all circum- 
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stances, the most convenient period to select in all countries. 
Out of the two and twenty states which compose the American 
Union, it is believed that in nineteen instances the election for 
members of the popular branch of the legislature is for one 
year only. In tnree cases, those of South Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Louisiana, all of them by the way, slave states, or 
states in which an aristocracy of blood and colour is established, 
the elections are for every two years or biennial. For the 
general congress of the Union, the election for members of the 
house of representatives is biennial. This is however easily 
enough accounted for. The duties which the general govern¬ 
ment of the Union has to perform, are comparatively inconsi¬ 
derable, when it is considered that every one of the twenty-two 
members of the Union is itself a sovereign state, makes its own 
civil and criminal laws, and imposes its own local taxes. It is 
also to be taken into consideration, that in the case of the par¬ 
ticular states of the Union the representatives are on the 
spot, whereas those of the general government are in a majority 
of instances at a vast distance from the seat of governmenti 
and have to travel to and return from it, at much waste of time 
and much expense, which seems to render it necessary to extend 
the duration of the American supreme parliament to a period 
beyond one year. In a great many instances it takes a month’s 
time for a member of Congress to reach Washington, and of 
course a month’s time to return to his own residence; by which 
one sixth-part of an entire year is wasted. In this country' 
there is no such plea to be urged against yearly parliaments ; 
for,—with one exception, the small and remote constituency of 
Orkney and Shetland,—there is hardly a spot in the kingdom 
from which the representative might not reach the capital in 
four days, and the great majority may do so in much less 
than half that time. 

The reasons for selecting the natural circle of a year, as the 
fittest period for the duration of a parliament, are numerous. 
The recurrence is sufficiently frequent to produce a salutary 
excitement, and to habituate the constituent to the exercise of 
the eilective franchise. It is not so frequent as to produce em¬ 
barrassment in the ordinary affairs of life; it is not so unfre¬ 
quent as to produce too violent an excitement owinig to the 
want of habit in the constituent. It is the time adopted in all 
the ordinary concerns of life, for the agent to render an account 
to his constituent. It is the period in which the factor rendeni. 
an account to the merchant, so that the latter may be enabled 
to judge whether he shall continue his agent or dismiss him. 
It tw period in which the banker renders an account of the 
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money deposited with him. It is the period when all diligent 
and trustworthy agents voluntarily render an account of their 
stewardship, and all honest men pay their debts and discharge 
their obligations. 

The friends of long parliaments have insisted that there is a 
very material difference between a representative of the people 
and a delegate. These parties imagined that they had fixed a 
very opprobrious name upon the parliament of 1832, which, 
urged by the strong expression of public opinion, passed the 
Reform Bill, when they called it 'The Parliament of Dele¬ 
gates.’ To draw a distinction between a representative and 
a delegate,—between a man, who, in conformity to his appoint¬ 
ment, voted according to the will of his constituents, and 
the man who acting on his own responsibility thought he had 
a right to vote as he pleased, is one which never could have 
arisen except in a country where there existed a traffic in seats, 
where the representation of the people was bought and sold, 
and where the pretended representative was virtually irrespon¬ 
sible. 

The evil of long parliaments has given rise to the recent 
practice of attempting to bind members by exacting pledges 
from them on specific questions. If parliaments were annual 
this practice would be discontinued. The constituency would 
select the best man, and if his conduct in Parliament disap¬ 
pointed them they would have the power of dismissing him from 
• their service in a few short months, lie would be either an 
incorrigible blockhead, or a man anxious to be turned out of the 
House of Commons for life under circumstances. not very cre¬ 
ditable, who would then venture to give a single vote contrary 
to the known wishes of his constituents. No member would 
then be heard to talk of the slavery of going into parliament 
bound hand and foot. No man would be beard to boast, as 
men now are heard to boast, that they had never given a 
pledge, and that they never would give a pledge. Even biennial, 
and for that matter even triennial parliaments, would rid us of 
fill such impertinence. 

It is strange that it never occurred to any constituency, that 
as far as itself is concerned, it may have an annual Parliament 
when it likes. Why has none ever elected a member on condi¬ 
tion of bis resigning annually ? 'There are plenty of men, not 
of the worst sort either, who would exult at an appointment 
of that kind, as relieving them from the risk of being con¬ 
founded with the jobbers and hoc genus omne, who have made a 
seat in parliament what a decent man can hardly take. How 
con a man of reepeptfible habits incur the nsk, of being con- 
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founded with a set of men who represent nobody, are the dele¬ 
gates of nobody, the dirty male prostitutes who come there to sell 
their shame for what they can raise upon it from the conflicting 
lusts and passions of the market? 

It is not difficult to show that between a delegate and a 
representative, there is, in practice, in a representative govern¬ 
ment no real difference. As a legal term, the one is as much 
a stranger to the English language as the other. We know 
in England only of members of the House of Commons, or of 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses which compose the House 
of Commons, and to express whom collectively or generically, 
there is in fact no constitutional term. There might be found 
at least a dozen English words which would equally well express 
the agent selected by the raople to legislate for them, as the 
word Representative. The French use the word Deputy, and so 
do the Spanish and Portuguese; the Belgians use the word 
Representative; and the Dutch and Germans use Deputy and 
Representative indiscriminately. In the greater number of the 
States which compose the American Union, Representative is 
the legal term. In others, however, it is Delegate. In one place 
the house] is called'[the House of Representatives, in another 
the House of Commons, and in a third the House of Delegates. 
Again, the members of a convention are sometimes called Re¬ 
presentatives and sometimes Delegates, and in other cases they 
are called alike by both names. This matter seems to be just as 
immaterial, as whether the whole legislature under the repre¬ 
sentative system shall be denominated a Parliament, a Congress, 
or a General Assembly. 

Thorough responsibility to the constituency is the essential 
point. The representative of the people must express the sense 
of the people, or he no longer represents their interests 
but his own or the interests of a faction. The speedy power of 
punishing by dismissal the servant who is guilty of breach of 
trust or negligence, must be fully possessed by the people, or 
they cannot be said to exercise the elective franchise in its just 
and neqessary integrity; and to insure this end, the most con¬ 
venient and expedient arrangement would certainly appear to be 
to have a new Parliament once in every year. At the same 
time there is no denying that biennial or triennial Parliaments 
would be a great improvement upon the existing system. The 
proposal of the quinquennitd Parliament,—is fike that of the 
man who had stolen a shillings and called a parley to propose 
giving up threepence-halfpepny. - 

There needs no proof after what has been stated, that no party 
is iQ be trusted with the psople's interests. The policy of theip 
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all, is to promise the most they can for the people when they 
are out, and do the least when they are in. It is exactly in pro¬ 
portion as the people use the means they have, that they will 
have anything done in their real interest. On which it may be 
useful to observe, that incomparably, the most concise and 
compendious way of keeping the ball moving, would be to call 
for shortened parliaments. The Whigs must avow themselves 
knaves and. swindlers, if on being properly pressed they do 
not accede. Something must be allowed for the torpor of 
human virtue; and it is too much to expect of public men of 
any kind, that they should do honestly without a little gentle 
force. But the shortening of Parliaments is the point to act 
upon. An extension of the suffrage is a comparatively compli¬ 
cated business, where a world of chicanery may be played off 
to produce delay. To say for ' seven read three^ is tne briefest 
of operations, whenever the steam can be got up sufficiently to 
enforce the process. 


Art. XVII.-—1 . On National Ecottomy. No. IX. Fraser’s Maga¬ 
zine for Town and Country, No. 47, for Nov. 1833. 

2. The Reason for protecting Home Trade; or, The Principle of 
Free Trade Refuted. By William Atkinson.—London j Printed 
by James Holmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 1833. 

.3. The City Magazine, No. II. for December 1833.—-London} 
Steill. 


rpIIERE is nothing like keeping up a running fight, in all 

' matters of Political Economy; and making a tilt at the 
opponent wherever he may appear. For though the results may 
at first be scrambling and diffuse, they will make excellent 
matter some time, for either the originator or somebody else to 
form into compacter masses. And the mere excitation and 
interest of this kind of keeping op the ball, has a certain ten¬ 
dency to attract attention to what might otherwise be dull and 
neglected questions. 

In short, in matters of political economy, your enemy is your 
only friend. If be would only keep his own counsel, his 
weakness would never be thoroughly found out. But he is 
always there when wanted; ready to poke forward any weak 
point on. his own side that has been overlooked, or give 
notice of any direction in which the other party has an oppor¬ 
tunity to further his advances. 

. The first of the opponents cited in the title, thus states his 
case:— 
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^Our readers will probably remember that the points to which we 
directed their attention were these :--~We sketcheil a view' of the 
operation of the free-trade system on bur silk manufacture, and shewed 
that, as far as the interests engaged in that branch were concerned, 
the moder^i nostrum had worked results the most calamitous and 
deplorable, both as regarded the masters and the workmen. VVe then 
inquired what countervailing benefits could be adduced; and we 
found none, saving the cheapening of silk-gowns and ribands to 
our cooks and nurserymaids.*—/Vujer’s Mag. for Nw, 1833. p. 604. 

Now this, even if there was no more, would be quite enough 
for answering the opponent out of his own mouth. Suppose a 
writer was to say, * We sketched a view of the operation of the 
system of putting down robberies on Hounslow, and showed 
that as far as the interests engaged in that branch were con¬ 
cerned, the modern no8*lrum had worked results the most 
calamitous, and deplorable both as regarded the masters and 
the workmen. We then inquired what countervailing bene¬ 
fits could be adduced; and we found none, saving the 
cheapening of the passage over Hounslow to certain shabby 
individuals who were in the habit of being robbed there.* Sup¬ 
pose a man to have made precisely this answer; and what 
more could be wished of him ? The very charge against the 
silk manufacturers was, that when they proceeded to lay restric¬ 
tions on buying better goods for the same money or the same 
for less, they formed themselves into a committee for plundering 

• cooks and nurserymaids,* and that the good sense of the com¬ 
munity will no more allow this to go on, than it would allow 
the other process to be continued on a similar pretence. 

^ But it happened, that there was a great deal more. For it 
was stated, that the silk-manufacturer not only robbed the 

• cook or nurserymaid * (that is to say all and everybody who 
dealt, with him) of the difference of price; but that he also 
robbed of an equal amount the dealer or dealers with whom the 

• cook or nurserymaid ’ would under an honest state of things 
have laid out such diff^ence, and the dealer or dealers besides 
who would have furnished the goods required to buy the silks 
in the cheaper foreign market; and that the consequence of 
all this was, that while the thief on Hounslow only takes a certain 
sum once, and in the aggregate there may be said to be a balance 
between one man's loss and another's gain,—the plundering 
manufacturer causes the difference of prices to be iost twice 
over, by two distinct people or sets of people. So that, inas¬ 
much as he himself only enjoys it once, he ingeniously causes 
one pure loss to the community in the aggregate, (arising out 
0f the circumstance that he purposely jtliroivs away the money 
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on a bad and fruitless process, when it might have been applied 
to a fruitful one), and so effects an evil in the aggregate, with 
which the practitioner on Hounslow is actually not chargeable. 

All this was said, and not replied to then ; and it is not replied 
to now. It was ‘ adduced ’ over and over, that the loss to the 
dealers with whom the ‘ cooks and nurserymaids ’ would lay out 
the difference if let alone, was a new and additional loss, that 
doubled the whole amount, and of course the cessation of it 
'with the other would make a double benefit; yet the opponent 
says he ' inquired what countervailing benents could be ad¬ 
duced ; and found none, saving the 8cc. to our cooks and 
nurserymaids.’ After this, is there any use in his being ill 
humoured at the assertion that 

* The man who assumes to himself the title of practical/' declares 
he has a theory, that it is proper to look only at one side.’ 

This is looking only at one side. First, the most palpable 
and easiest-seen part of the loss, is represented as nothing be¬ 
cause it falls on * cooks and nurserymaids.’ And next, the 
way in which it had been urged over and over, with all the dis¬ 
tinctness of which the arguers were capable, that there was 
another and additional loss to the same amount, is totally with¬ 
drawn and withheld. And this is done in the same breath in 
which the writer is charging other people with falsehood. Look 
at his words next following the last quoted ; and see how 
well, if there was either sense or decency in bandying charges 
of falsehood upon a difference respecting the accuracy of an 
account, they would fit himself. 

* Probably he tVould be offended if we styled this a simple and deli¬ 

berate falsehood ; but what are we to think of such an accusation, 
on the part of one who had read our argument ? For, having made 
completeness of view our especial aim, and having first searched, as 
far as we were able, for facts adducible in defence of the late de¬ 
struction of our silk manufacture, we turned, in order to omit no¬ 
thing, to the writings of the free traders themselves, there to discover 
and set down in the account every item wiiich they could name as 
of weight on that side of the question.'— Ib. * 

Why, when we were making this search for items, did we 
leave out half? 

The 'main argument’ relied on by the free-traders, is declared 
to have been, that * if imports are prevented by prohibitory 
duties, exports are prevented to the same extent.’ Now, if 
this were closed with, it conveyed no assertion that if imports 
are prevented from one country, exports to that same country must 
he prevented to the same extent. Nobody on the free-trade 
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side was so simple as to suppose the words meant this. And 
lest any body else should be weak enough to think so, it was 
stated under all manner of forms, tliat the returns might be 
made in all sorts of circuitous ways, a trade in gold induded; 
but that the argument rested on the impossibility of the goods 
continuing to be got without being paid for in some way, and on 
the certainty existing that the trade whatever it was by which 
they were paid for, would be voluntarily carried on no longer 
than it was found better than letting it alone. It was therefore a 
baby's answer, to produce a list of import and export dealings 
with France, for the purpose of showing that the exports thither 
were greater in the year when the imports were less; for it was 
plain to everybody to begin with, that counting the daisies in the 
fields would be just as likely a way of settling anything that 
was in question. And it was totally contrary to fact, that the 
producing this childish answer disproved any position of the 
opponents; for they had never been such changelings as to put 
themselves into anything half so absurd as the position sup¬ 
posed for them. 

The free-traders all alonpf said, that one way of paying for 
foreign goods was to pay in gold; and that a transit trade in 

f old for this purpose was just as good as a transit trade in 
urkey coffee, or anything else. 

' To this we remarked,* says the opponent, ' that it was clear that 
the French did reject our manufactures and take our gold. But that 
the rest of the supposition, namely, that this would cause our manu¬ 
factures to be exported in order to fetch the gold,’* was altogether 
chimerical; inasmuch as every market on the globe was already 
glutted with our goods ; so that the idea of sending abroad ^further 
quantity, merely because it was necessary to “ fetch some gold'* was 
perfectly absurd. The conclusion, finally, to which wc were conducted, 
was this, that the silks of France were in fact mainly paid for in gold, 
and that this trade was thus operating a continual drain upon our 
^irculadug medium, to the obvious injury of every interest in the 
country, excepting that of the fixed annuitant.’—p. 605. 

Now,~passin^by all that was said in answer to this in the 
way of showing it to be impossible that, glut or no glut, an 
increased demand and consequently increased price for gold at 
home should not bring in more gold, and wdth benefit even to 
the glu^ters;—suppose this reasoner taken at his word. Sup¬ 
pose U held to be utterly irrefragable, that more gold cannot be 
got. It.is plain, and had been said in a hundred ways before, 
that nobody will exchange a ^old piece for goods abroad, 
longer than tlie goods he gets for it are worth more to him than 
the goods he could get for the same piece at home. The evil 
vox. XX. — Westminster Review. ^ 
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therefore would reduce itself to the pretended injury from dimi¬ 
nishing the quantity of ‘ our circulating medium.’ And here 
the opponent should have been aware, that instead of the fallacy 
of the Tory times touching the benefits arising from increasing 
the circulating medium and the evils from the contrary, great 
advances have been made in demonstrating to one important body 
of the concerned, the operatives, that instead of their interest 
being concerned in increasing the circulating medium, it is 
when it is increased they lose, and when the contrary they 
gain,—in short, that the increase of the circulating medium 
called for by their enemies, is a trick to make the shilling worth 
sixpence, and instead of the shilling give the operatives eighteen- 
pence that shall be worth but nine-pence. Not that the opera¬ 
tives or their friends ever thought of entering into any plot or 
plan for altering the quantity of circulating medium on their 
own side ;—that was a baseness they left to their adversaries, 
who in the time of Pitt swept off eighty millions by such a pro¬ 
cess. All they ever demanded was, that things should be left to 
their natural value; in short, that nobody should be robbed on 
one side or another. 

The opponent next is not pleased, because when he ‘ spoke of 
the circulating medium being reduced by a million or two 
a year,’ it was understood as meaning that if it was reduced 
two millions in one year it would be reduced four in two years, 
ten in five years, and forty in twenty. If it did not mean this, 
what did it mean ? Are words to be understood by what they 
say, or by what they do not ? The truth is, that it was in¬ 
tended to notice the continual running out, and to say nothing 
of the continual running in, or of the only existing alterna¬ 
tive, that tlie running out must cease, like other shifting trades 
that are occurring every day, the moment it began to do any 
perceptible harm. If the gold runs in as fast as it runs out, 
as in serious truth it must do like any other goods that 
form a transit trade, all that is to be regretted is, that instead 
of one or two millions a year, it will not run^t the rate of ten 
or twenty. But if it is (lenied that it will run in, then the im¬ 
mediate consequence is, that the running out must stop, and 
this as soon as any man concerned can discover himself a 
loser. 

(Jpon the repeated statement ’that this continual drain upon 
our circulation is in itself an evil; that is, an evil to the indus¬ 
trious classes all that can be done is to request the industrious 
classes to look into the arguments which have been laid before 
them, to sboiy that instead of a diminution being an evil to 
them, it is exactly the opposite which has been the screw,-- 
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one screw,—-with which the men that lived upon them have 
ground them to the dust. 

At the same time there must be no giving into the absurdity 
of admitting, that gold will not come in, as fast as there is 
anything to make it run out There is a certain trade in gold 
at the present moment,—it is coming in at a certain rate, like 
water into a pond to keep a level; and if anything should happen 
to make gold worth more by two per cent, there is no man so 
ignorant of the common principles of trade as not to know, 
that this would incontinently quicken the trade and bring in a 
great deal more. There is nothing about the facts, but what 
happens in the case of every article in which man ever traded 
since the creation of the world. If there was a new demand 
for Turkey coffee from England, as for instance for Russia, this 
would raise the value of the Turkey coffee at this moment in Eng* 
land, and consequently cause more to be annually brought from 
Turkey. But nobody ever thought of raising an outcry of 
national ruin, and destruction to the coffee drinkers. It is plain 
that if coffee goes out, it can only permanently continue to do 
so upon condition that more shall come in; and if the English 
coffee drinkers should attempt a hubbub, on the ground that the 
price of coffee was finally somewhat raised to them, they would 
be told that the existence of the trade was evidence that some¬ 
body gained more than they lost, and that if every man's trade 
was to be stopped in order that somebody else might gain half 
what he lost, the best way would be to declare all trade a 
capital offence at once. 

'This is one of the evils upon which we are insisting. First, you 
take your orders from Spitaliields and M.'icclesfield, and send them to 
Lyons; thereby plunging some tens of thousands of workmen into 
pauperism and starvation: And, secondly, you have, in paying for 
these foreign silks, to abstract a million or two yearly from your cir¬ 
culating medium; thereby making money-prices fall throughout the 
kingdom.’—p. 606. 

It may-be repetition; but what else'can be done ? What was 
stated by the free-traders was, that if you oblige people to pay 
more to SpitalBelds or Macclesfield than they can get the same 
things for at Lyons, you first tob the user of the difference of price; 
secondly, rob over again of the same amount the dealers with 
whom that difference of price would have been spent; and thirdly, 
rob the dealers who in a state of freedom furnish the goods 
which, Mrhether in a direct way or a roundabout, pay for the 
goods ^ in France; and that all this useless robbery, is what no 
mall either in Spitalfields or Macclesfield has any right to ex¬ 
pect other men to submit to. That if things had been left to 
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their natural course, the change from the losing trade to the 
gainful one would have been made gradually, in the same way 
as a change has taken place in the substitution of printing for 
manuscript, or in the case of leaving off periwigs; and that if 
this has been prevented from taking place by dishonest laws, 
it is a reason why the change should now be effected with some 
degree of graduality, but not why it should not be effected 
at all. And the plea of ' abstracting a million or two yearly 
from your circulating medium,’ has been answered already; as 
far as it is possible to answer to an allegation in all points so 
rotten, that like Mrs. Quickly no man knows where to have it. 
Does * abstracting a million or two yearly,’ mean abstracting a new 
million or two every year, or does it mean something else ? When 
it was assumed to mean what it says, the author was not glad, 
and said it was a misconstruction. And yet after all there is 
evidence, that it is intended to mean what it says. What is 
apparently desired is, that it should mean it, but that it should 
be said not. 

' But a market which is constantly slipping down, lower and lower, 
with each successive half million of gold remitted to Lyons, is to the 
industrious classes—to those who are always occupied in making goods 
at an expected price, and who are ever finding, while this state of 
things lasts, that the price thus calculated upon is not to be obtained, 
and ever thus returning home, after every sale, with disappointeil 
hopes and blighted prospects,—the most disheartening and ruinous 
thing that can be conceived.’—p. 606 . 

The quiet tradesmen, who understand ' what is what' in 
their own way as well as anybody else can tell them, are merely 
invited to sit down and see whether there is any manner of 
reality in the words or things above uttered. Suppose now it 
was entirely true, that the market was continually slipping 
down in the way described (though good reasons have been 
shown why it cannot),—and that a man makes cloth expecting 
to get for it ten shillings a yard, and by the time he sells it 
he only gets five shillings, the reason at the same time being, 
that the five shillings are everywhere worth the ten. Is there 
any individual from John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, will hold 
up his hand and say that man is a loser ? Is there any truth 
in the story of ‘ disappointed hopes and blighted prospects ’ at 
'all; or is it a mere tub for the whale, to keep tnose in play 
whom it may distract from other objects? If the opponent 
had said something else, he might have said what was true. 
If lie had said, for instance, that a tradesman who has bought 
goods for a stipulated sum of money to be paid in six months, 
and finds that in the course of those six months the value of 
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money lias doubled upon him, is a loser of 100 per cent, — he 
wouldf have said true. But this is what he has not said. And 
if he had said it, it is clear that there must be set off against 
it the fact on the other side, that the trader who had his debts 
in this way doubled upon him, would at the same time have his 
credits doubled also ; of which not a word would probably be 
said. 

In answer to the attempt made in this part by the opponent 
to intermix a cha^e of personal interest, it is sufficient to refer 
to the constant efforts that have proceeded from the quarter 
pointed at, to.promote the establishment of any fair practical 
Standard which shall cause alterations in the value of money to 
correct themselves. Issue an honest paper currency, increasable 
only on proof that the pound note will buy in the market 
more than a certain standhrd quantity of gold or of any other 
substance that can be proved preferable ; and then there is an 
end of the charge of wanting to cheat as the Pittites did, by 
altering the quantity of the circulating medium. 

But it seems the payment is not to be made with gold after 
all; so that all the past argument is thrown away. But not a 
bit more happy is the opponent, under the agency of cotton 
twist. 

' If the silks of Lyons were reaUy "paid for by the cotton twist of 
Blackburn, that circumstance, which is alluded to with so much com¬ 
placency by the writer, ought rather to fill him with compunction 
and shame, for the share he may have had in producing sucli n state 
of things.’ 

' No one, economist or not, has ever doubted that the great object 
to be aimed at, with reference to the welfare of our vast manufactur¬ 
ing population, is the increase of the imports of ram material, and the 
increase of the exports of manufactured goods. Mr. Booth himself, 
when picturing forth the future triumphs of the free-trade system, 
says: And who shall set limits to a commercial interchange, of 

which the constituent elements are tlie capital and skill and enterprise 
of Englishmen on the one hand, and on the other the raw produce of 
the whole habitable globe.’—p. 606 . 

The writer of this manifestly did not know, that instead of 
this being what * no one, economist or not, has ever doubted,’it 
is what with the greatest difficulty two old women in breeches 
could be found together in qny part of the country to vouch 
for. He has evidently not the slightest notion, that this is our 
grandfathers crotchet concerning the benefits of importing 
raw materials, which nobody has believed in these fifty years. 
Our forefathers took into their heads, that importing, for 
instance, a thofasand pounds worth of iron, and exporting a 
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thousand pounds worth of steel watch-chains, wad soiitethin^ 
vastly better for the country than importing a thousand pounds 
worth of steel watch-chains (supposing they were wanted) and 
exporting a thousand pounds worth of ironnothing dreaming, 
that what makes the iron worth a thousand pounds, lumpish as it 
looks, is simply the fact that there has in one way or other been 
expended on it exactly the same quantity of industry that 
makes the watch-chains worth the same sum. If the question 
was, whether employment and gain should be given to working 
iron-founders or to working watch-chain makers, there would be 
some sense in it; but when the question is of making an advant¬ 
age to the country one way or the other in the aggregate, it is 
manifestly an old-wifery, a noodleism, and all the world for fifty 
years has held it so. It might be pardonable enough in men 
who like our forefatliers were just beginning to feel ^out them 
on commercial and economical subjects; but it will not be 
pardoned in anybody now, and will be found quite sufficient to 
sink any vessel of modern times that is weak enough to give it 
freight. Mr. Booth may truly say, that it would be well for 
Englishmen if they couid have the transmuting of the raw pro¬ 
duce of the habitable globe into manufactured goods; and they 
might have had it, if the tyrants of the soil had not stepped in 
and said ‘ You sha’n’t.’ But that is no proof that a trade in 
raw material is not as good a^ a trade in manufactured goods 
and vice versd, when it happens in a .state of freedom to be 
prof table to the conductors. If Englishmen had the universal 
manufacture spoken of, it would be because there was a great 
demand for manufactured goods from them, and not for the raw 
produce of their island. But this result cannot in any degree 
be forwarded or approached to, by saying ' We will not export 
raw produce when foreigners would be glad to pay us for it.* 
It is the foolery of believing, that the way to make the trade 
that nobody wants with us, is to give up the trade they do. 

All the plans of the opponents of free trade end in trying to 
demonstrate an injury to the manufacturers of some kind ; and 
this from the men who have condemned the manufacturers and 
their families to misery by wholesale, by prohibiting the sale of 
the produce of their labour. And the effort generally con¬ 
sists in telling one set of manufacturers another ought to be 
robbed to serve them, or in concealing the fact that they are 
so robbed. Now what possible truth is there in the asser¬ 
tion, that out of two millions worth of silks one million would 
go directly to the maintenance of the industrious classes, * while, 
out of two millions worth of cotton twist, our manufactur¬ 
ing labourers would not bare the benefit of above one or two 
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hundred thousand pounds'1 Is it likely, or conceivable, that 
out of 2,000,000/. which is the value of the cotton twist, 
1,800,000/. are given to people who give nothing in return? 
There is some quirk, it is not given to people who wear a particular 
cap, or sit on a particular kind of stool; but that nine pounds out 
of every ten in the creation of cotton twist are given to people 
who give nothing for it, is what a parish idiot could not be per¬ 
suade of. The whole mystery is, that in the case of silks the 
two millions were divided among people the greatest part of whom 
were silk-weavers and their employers of different kinds and 
degrees, and in the case of cotton twist they are divided among 
men of a considerable variety of callings, sailors, ship-owners, and 
the manufacturers of the innumerable kinds of goods which go 
to pay the labour of the American cotton-planter or wherever else 
he may be; and the object is to keep all this back, and to tell 
the silk-weaver that it is the hardest thing in the world he is 
not allowed to rob the others. 

But the opponent still is not content. He says it is not paid 
for in cotton twist; and he appeals to custom-house entries. 
But it had been intimated that it was smuggled; and he says, 
but how does not appear, that he knows it was not that. He 
therefore falls back upon the absurdity, that it is paid for in 
notliing at all. This is what the opponents all along are in 
their hearts desirous to establisii. They think that if they 
could persuade people they got French goods for nothing,— 
this would be an inducement to them to forswear the practice. 
Or if there is any escape from this conclusion, it must reside in 
the speculation replied to before, that the things are paid for 
by a continual export of gold, the said export never increas¬ 
ing the quantity of gold that shall come in. 

Having thus far laboured in the service of free trade, the same 
writer undertakes a similaroperation on the subjectof Absenteeism, 
lie first quarrels with the putting of ‘ eight supposititious cases 
almost the whole of which he says are marked with the greatest 
improbability. If so, so much the less trouble for him. If they 
do not happen, it shall be taken for granted he has no dispute 
upon them ; the only case desired to be provided for, was the 
case in which they do. His great joke appears to be, with the 
idea of an absentee Sheffield razor-manufacturer. It would 
certainly have been better to have said, that by a manufacturer 
that drinks claret and employs French valets, was meant a 
master^manofacturer, and to have distinctly recognized the fact, 
that under the administration of the landowners, the operative 
manufacturers at Sheffield are not in the habit of doing either; 
because facts shear there were those who might mistake od 
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that point. A razor>nianufacturer was assumed at all, merely 
from razors having been previously instanced as the goods ex¬ 
changed abroad; but if the opponent prefers an absentee beef and 
butter manufacturer, he is perfectly welcome to the substitution. 

The case of ' A. B. an Englishman residing at Paris,’ with 
bis income of 2000/. a year from the 4 per cents, and the widow 
lady whose house has stood empty since his father died, and 
the butcher, baker, grocer, in the next street who lose his 
custom, has been solved over and over in what has been urged 
before. Suppose A. B. to come over yearly and carry off to 
Paris 1995 hard sovereigns in his pocket, expending the other 
five on coach-hire by the way. It has been stated over and 
over that the effect of this and similar exports, when sharply 
Ictoked after, is first, to raise the value of the circulating medium 
in the pockets of all the holders by the amount that makes the 
diminished total of the same value as the previous one,-~in 
which it is clear that the gains and losses to old debtors and 
creditors balance each other, and there is no loss in the aggre¬ 
gate. Secondly, that as soon as this rise in the value of the 
circulating medium is enough to make a Jew’s proht (which 
does not mean what he would get if he could, but what he will 
work for if he can), there will be an'increased demand for gold 
to coin, unless the government is too stupid to do its business. 
And thirdly, that this increased demand for gold, must be an 
increase, assistance, or relief as the case may be, to the trade 
of whatever kind that is carried on with the countries where 
gold is procured, to exactly the same aggregate amount as 
if the 1996 sovereigns had remained to be spent at hon^e. It 
may not beneht the widow woman in Regent Street, any more 
than she would have been benefited if her lodger had gone to 
take another lodging in Pall Mall; but it will benefit the widow 
woman, if such there be, that deals in the goods that are bought 
for South America, or that are bought in consermence of the 
relief given to the merchant who has overtraded tnere in times 
past, and who now can keep his Christmas in the country instead 
of the King’s Bench as he expected. 

A way in which this answer will be sneered at, will be by 
holding out the 1995/. as something incompetent to produce any 
sensible effect; forgetting that the real assertion is, that there 
are taken away in this manner two millions yearly, which is 
certainly competent to produce sensible effects. It is as if a 
man objecting to take a bucket of water out of the West India 
Docks at tide time, was invited to take comfort because all 
he took would run in again out of the river and the sea; and 
should reply ' Will you tell me, that such a little matter aa a 
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bucket-full, will ever be restored by affecting the equilibrium 
with the sea ?' 

This is the most naked case. But if A. B. conveys his wealth 
in any kind of bills, then it is plain that he is at the mercy of 
English goods being sold abroad to answer them, and that 
English goods of some kind must be brought to market, directly 
or circuitously, for that purpose. A reply made to this will 
perhaps be, that by directing an additional quantity of English 
goods to the foreign market, he must in a certain degree raise 
the price of foreign goods of some kind at home. To which the 
rebutter is, that if he had staid to consume for instance ale at 
home, he must equally have contributed to raise the price 
of ale. 

Disliking to have * the currency juggle ’ mixed up with a 
question, means disliking the theory of currency being mixed up 
falsely, but not disliking its being mixed up truly. It might have 
seemed disrespectful to mention this, if the necessity had not 
been demonstrated by the opponent. The answer to the attempt¬ 
ed argument, touching the obligation on men to consider their 
country in the disposal of what may happen to be their own,—is, 
that the whole assertion that a man can injure his country by 
one of the supposed courses or the other, is a delusion or a fraud, 
put forward with the manifest tendency or o^ect, to make men 
submit to a personal robbery and injustice. The whole assertion 
that the man injures his country by doing as his inclinations 
lead him, is the thing denied; it is maintained, and will be main¬ 
tained, without the slightest flinching or reservation, that the 
entire 'charge of damage is a non-entity, a vision, or a trick. 
The whole plan resolves itself into robbing those who have a 
just right, in favour of those who have none; and the outcry 
raised is of the same nature, as if the inhabitants of Field 
Lane or wherever else may be the London ' thieves bazaar,' 
should commence an uproar against the base destroyers of their 
industry. The complainant has his hand in other men’s 
pockets he lives by the breach of the eighth commandment 
to begin with, and then is vociferous against those who would 
stop his trade. In all cases of this kind, the question is 
who is the first taker. It is this that makes all the difierence 
between the struggling parties. 

The question is askea, whether the Spitalfields operative is 
not taxed in his beer and tobacco to pay an officer’s half-pay. 
And is not the robbed man of Blackburn or wherever he may 
be, equally taxed to pay the half-pay ? Suppose the people of 
Field Lane were to say, ‘ We pay taxes on our beer «i»d tobacco;* 
-^is that a reason why you should be allowed to steal pocket* 
handkerchiefs ? 
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Mr. Booth is in like manner brought forward, as wanting to 
purchase half a county, by putting down the robbery of those 
amiable persons the landholders. In all cases of this kind, the 
leading question is 'Which is the thief?’ Here is one man bawling 
out that another has got his handkerchief, and the other is 
conservative and refuses to disgorge. Which is the original 
taker? On which side has the power been exercised which 
deprived a man of his natural right ? If Mr. Booth has made 
a law against the landlords which prevents their selling their 
corn for what men would willingly give for it, let the landlords 
hang him up like a dog whenever they can catch him. If the 
lanmords have made a similar law against Mr. Booth, let 
Mr. Booth preach to them from the text ‘ Unless ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.’ 

The Weekly True Sun (Oct. 13, 1833) returns to the attack; 
and begins by saying that the Westminster Review * abandoned 
the controversy.’ The writer there does not seem aware, that it 
is sufficient to answer once, and that nobody is bound to repeat. 
One of the bishops, or his examiner, used to give a candidate 
for orders a quarter of a sheet of paper, and tell him to * refute 
Calvin.’ If the writer in the True Sun will state in any such 
compass, the ' certain arguments ’ which.he conceives were not 
answered, the best endeavours shall be made to satisfy him. As 
it was, the controversy was growing longer than anybody was 
likely to read; and as before said, it was conceived that all had 
been answered once. But the writer in the True Sun knows 
there was another thing that clinched the cessation; which was 
that he expressed a desire to write on general subjects in the 
Westminster Review; after which, it was not likely that a 
wom>out controversy would be continued. But he ought not 
to have said thereupon, that the Westminster Review aban¬ 
doned the controversy. 

The opponent thinks he answers the assertion, that* all which 
France gains in the existence of her St. Domingo (under 
described circumstances), she gives up in the non-existence of 
an equal quantity of wealth that might have been rallied at 
home by asking if the same answer is not applicable to foreign 
trade. Certainly it is; who ever thought it was not? The 
case put, was where there were equal advantages and perfect 
freedom on both sides; where a man had an equtu chance of gain 
by applying his industry at home, or in St. Domingo or any 
other foreign trade. Does anybody doubt, that in such oiroum- 
stances, two men of given equal capitals, may establish two 
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home trades, or two foreign trades, or one home and one foreign, 
at discretion ? The objector has not read the data. 

The Review had said, that under a state of non-interferencei 
the utility or harmfulness of a distant establishment for raising 
produce, in preference to raising something at home to procure 
It. from foreigners by exchange, will be settled by the fact of 
its being profitable to the conductors, or the contrary. To 
which the True Sun replies, that under a state of interference 
the profits to the conductors of one trade might be increased. 
This is going to Edinburgh, to answer a bill due at Exeter. 

* Under the influence of free trade the value of labour sinks, while 
the value of money rises.’ 

This is the fallacy by which the working classes have been 
condemned to half a dozen years more starving under the Corn 
Laws. The effect of free trade is only to sink the value of 
the labour of the dishonest labourer,—of him who wants to raise 
his wages by rubbing some other working-man of what ought to 
be his; and it raises the wages of the honest labourer, by pre¬ 
venting the dishonest from making a law to hinder him from 
employment. And if the operatives are told, that this will at all 
events be good for somebody, and they will not lose upon the 
whole; then the point concealed from them is, that even if it could 
be proved that all other men besides operatives were ciphers and 
not entitled to have a word in the matter, the operatives would 
in the upshot be cutting their own throats, to the extent of the 
loss arising by the artificial dearness of the quantity of the com¬ 
modities concerned which themselves consume. If, as they 
have been told, it may be indifferent to the operatives who are 
not silk-weavers, whether a duchess pays 10/. for a bonnet or 
Ifi/. and a duchess has no right to complain;—it is not in¬ 
different to them whether their own wives pay 10s. or 16s. for 
the same kind of silk, when they have the impudence to think 
of wearing a little themselves ; and the same with corn or any 
other foreign produce. In this way it is that the operatives 
allow themselves to be gulled in what may be called a circle. 

. The great injury practised upon the working classes by their 
counsellors, is in concealing from them the fact, that all that is 
to be gained for one working-man by their plans, is to be got 
by taking it from some other;—that there is no general in¬ 
crease made in the value of labour, but the mere trick of in¬ 
creasing one man’s wages by preventing some other man from 
having wages at all;—and that telling them they are not egualfy 
interested in an increasing cheapness of commodities with a 
ducb«s»^ is only , telling them that because the duchess loses five 
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pounds in silk, it is the interest of the working clothier, hatter, 
cutler, to lose five shillings. The fraud is in giving them to 
understand, that all the duchess loses, they of necessity gain ; 
whereas the 5/. the duchess loses, was all first taken out of the 
wages of the clothier, hatter, cutler, or some such person, to be 
given to the silk-weaver; and the loss of the bs. is pure 
gratuitous loss to him besides. It is because they have not the 
sense to see the folly of this, that they run after tne people who 
invite them to combine to keep up the common loss. 

The way to get through the difficulties about ‘ harpers and 
harp-strings,’ is to keep close to the simplest case. Suppose I 
were to go to a cutler and say,' I want a quantity of cutlery from 
you, and what is more, 1 can tell you that 1 expect to want a 
thousand pounds worth every year. And now 1 will tell you 
what 1 want it for. I am the great Twamley, the first dealer in 
fiddle-strings in London. The best fiddle-strings in the world 
are made at Rome; I have made an agreement there for a thou¬ 
sand pounds worth annually, and your knives and forks are to 
be sent to Italy to make the payment.’ Now would or would 
not the cutler be right, in shaking hands with his customer, and 
asking him to take a glass of wine in his back parlour, as a man 
who had done new and essential service to^the trade? And sup¬ 
pose on the other hand, that the great Twamley, instead of doing 
this, should encourage somebddy to set up a manufactory of bad 
fiddle-strings in SpitalBelds, and there should bestow his thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year in causing lambs bowels to be twisted into 
an interior article. Is it not plain that all that was given to the 
spinners of catgut and their dependents, would be taken from the 
cutlers and their dependents ? And would not the laying out 
of the money afterwards by either of these two parties, be per¬ 
fectly the same thing to the community ? Here then is the 
True Sun's mistake. The cutler may build a house in Regent 
Street with his profits, or the catgut-maker may build a house 
in Regent Street with his profits j but there cannot by any 
invention be two houses built in Regent Street out of the 
matter. 

The writer proceeds to the case of the foreign manufacturer of 
silks; and says— 

’ Oar contemporary forgets, all the while, that before English work¬ 
men can be employed in producing goods to be exchanged for French 
silks, English workmen must be thrown out of employment, in order to 
admit the produce of French workmen. It is difficult to understand 
how the " living” of the English labourer is to be “ improved” by such 
a process. Let ns take the case of the English silk weaver. In his 
destitution he wiU| df course^ have the pleasure of being told that he 
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may buy the commodity which he previously produced, more cheaply 
than he could while he was himself the sole or the chief producer; but 
still we arc at a loss to perceive how, with diminished wages, or in 
absolute idleness, he is to " improve” his “ living” on the bare strength 
of such an intimation.’ 

Now this is all leading oflf the operatives from understand¬ 
ing that what was said was, not that the roguish workman 
who wants to have other men kept out of employ by law that 
he lhay gain by it, would be the better for the removal of the 
law,—out that the honest men whom he is starving and keeping 
from wages and employment, would be the better for it. Nobody 
ever said the roguish silk-weaver would improve his living by 
Iiaving silk brought from France; they said the honest men of 
other trades, who would immediately be brought into wages and 
employment in consequence,' would improve their living, 

-Again,— 

* But the Reviewer has observed that the great body of the consumers 
of silk save something by buying the cheaper silks of France,- and 
the sum which they save is, he declares, expended in creating a new 
demand for labour. To what very odd conclusions will not the Re¬ 
viewer’s reasoning lead 1 The Reviewer would supersede that demand 
for labour which the hotnc market for silk would supply, and he then 
expatiates upon the advantages of a nen demand for labour, to be 
created and sustained by a fractional portion of those revenues which 
created and sustained the previous demand 1 The Reviewer would 
give our silk market to the French producer, and he would, out of the 
parings from the price of English labour, create a new market for the 
English labourer! He would, moreover, contend that the English 
labourer gains the means of “ improved living” by the change!’ 

See what mere throwing of dust into the eyes of the opera¬ 
tives this isin the manner of people who have an account 
they do not want to be understood. What was told the 
operatives was, that when a silk-weaver procures a tyrannical 
law to prevent other men from obtaining silks from France for2s., 
in order that the silk-weaver may charge them 3s., what he did to 
the other operatives was this;—first, that he hindered some other 
operatives from being employed to the amount of the 2s. which 
is required to obtain the goods from France; secondly, that he 
hindered some additional set of operatives from being employed 
to the amount of the one shilling which would be saved to the 
consumer of silk, and which such consumer would infallibly spend 
on something else; and thirdly, that the final result to tho 
operatives was, that these two last sets of operatives were robbed 
and kept out of employment to the exact amonntjof all that was 
given to the other,and with this further consequence, that(putting 
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all other people entirely out of the question, and taking for 
granted to the fullest extent that there is not the slightest ob¬ 
jection to robbing any man or woman that is not an operative) 
the operatives in the mass were finally the losers, by all (be it 
little or much) they might be induced to expend on silk ; and 
the same for corn or any other foreign produce. And all this 
the operatives are to be hoodwinked and prevented from seeing, 
by being told of' parings,’ and old markets being as good as new, 
and confounding the honest English labourer who is to be 
brought into wages and employment, with the dishonest one 
who IS engaged in keeping them from him. 

The same writer ( WeeMy True Sun, Oct. 20. 1833) proceeds 
to the question of Absenteeism. He does not present much that 
is new ; and therefore the answers may be brief. The great 
point on which the question of Absenteeism turns, is the de-t 
monstrating that the beef and butter sent abroad in exchange 
for claret whether swallowed by the owner in Paris or Kilkenny, 
makes a new claim to the same amount in favour of the working 

f eople that make beef and butter in Ireland. The reason why 
rish labourers starve, is not that there is not beef and butter in 
Ireland, but that they have not an efficient claim upon as much 
beef and butter as they could desire. And what is to amend 
their situation, is not wbat may make either more or less beef 
and butter in Ireland, for of that there may be enough to fatten 
them all ten times over; but it is what may give them per¬ 
sonally a new effectual demand, for more beef and butter than 
they would have had without; and this is brought about by 
the transporting of any quantity of beef and butter not dishonestly 
come by, into a foreign market instead of bringing into it the 
market at home. For every pound of beef so sent abroad, there 
must be a pound more that can be sold with a profit at home, 
and a pound more that an Irishman of some kind can be paid 
for helping to bring to market. And this, it is maintained, is just 
as good for the labouring Irishmen at large, as if the old beef was 
kept at home and sold to them in the market to the prevention of 
the new. The owners of the beef removed, have left no debts for 
it behind; nor if it staid, would the hungry Irishmen get any of it 
for nothing. And any detriment to anybody from its not appear¬ 
ing in the market, will be compensated by the good to those 
tvao receive wages and employment for creating new. 

On one point the writer goes wonderfully before his reckoning. 
He says— 

'These teachers are all of them Mallhusians—'Stern upholders of the 
necessity of the ineventive cherk’^xnon who proclaim, on all occasions, 
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the advantages of lowering the proportion which population bears to 
the demand for labour—who are clamorous in praise of every com¬ 
mercial movement which tends to increase capital, and to multiply 
the channels of profitable employment.’ 

4 

Now the fact is that the individuals spoken of,—though 
not so stupid as to doubt that men cannot multiply unless 
they can fed,—were the very foremost to tell the opera¬ 
tives, that they were the greatest fools upon earth to allow 
themselves to be diddled with the preventive check, while all 
the difficulty was the artificial creation of the landlords. 
Nevertheless it appears that the operatives are quite ready 
to go on preventive-checking, and'vote for Mr. Sadler and the 
Com Laws; which is of course their own business. On the 
last point too, be it remembered, that what was asserted was, 
that the sending the beef into a foreign market in the service 
of the absentees does create new ' channels of profitable employ¬ 
ment,’ of exactly the same benefit as any consequences of send¬ 
ing the same beef into the market at home. 

This opponent like the other, falls into the mistake of 
supposing, that the matter in debate is whether the owner may 
do as he will with his own ; whereas the point asserted all along, 
is that it is just the same thing to the rest of the public, 
whether the owner employs it in the way he likes, or in the 
way a stupid tyranny would dictate to him. 

The argument from supposing the landlords to withdraw a 
tenth part of the produce of the soil, is built on confounding 
the consequences in a state of wrong with a state of right. The 
consequence, if there were no Corn Laws, would be that the 

n le, instead of buying so many thousand quarters as may be 
e tenth, from the landlords, would buy them from foreigners; 
and it is not impossible that the landlords own corn might 
come back, the landlords paying freight, if they could find no 
way of disposiiig of it better. And if the foreign corn was not 
bought under Mcisting circumstances, it would be the Corn 
Laws, and not the Absenteeism, that would be the reason. 

The refuter of the principle of free trade in the person of 
William Atkinson, says as follows: — 

* 1 will now suppose, that there is an Island which is inliahited only 
hy two families : mat the members of one family having been able to 
cultivate the land successsfully, procure sufliiicnt fooil for both. The 
other family being thus released from the necessity of following this 
occupation, direct their labour to making articles of clothing, which they 
do in sufficient quantity for both families. It is obvious, that an 
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exchange of commodities taking place^ the one giving to the other food^ 
the other giving clothes in exchange^ both are tenetited* At this 
juncture I will suppose that a third party arrives on the island, bringing 
with him articles of clothing of a more useful or beautiful kind than 
those made by the island family. The possessor of these is willing to 
exchange his articles of clothing for food. He meets the producers of 
food and tempts them to barter. They^ allured hy the better quality 
of the clothes, part with all their surplus produce of food, (with which 
the stranger departs,) and receive in exchange the articles of clothing. 
Now, it is obvious that by this transaction, that family of the island 
whose surplus stock or capital consisted of clothes, must be starved, 
because their means of procuring subsistence are of no avail. As the 
means must, in the natural order of things, precede, or, as they 
constitute the only power by which existence can be preserved, so the 
means being rendered of no avail, that is, destroyed, the existence also 
must be destroyed .*—Reason <^c. p. 5. 

The error here, is in putting a purposely contrived case where 
the change must take place all at once, and applying the results 
to the case where it is to take place by degrees. Suppose a 
frigate were to come into port with all her water spoilt, and the 
people of the port were to say, ‘We cannot take the water out 
and put in fresh, in less than three weeks ; in which time you 
would all inevitably perish.* Would not the people of the 
frigate say, ‘ Suppose you were to try changing a little at a time V 
This seems to be the same dilemma as Mr. Atkinson’s. 

He next, like the others, proceeds to the question of Ab¬ 
senteeism ; and thinks he has found what doctors cull a 
beautiful case. 

‘ Ancient history affords an instance, which, in its cfRx:t on the wealth 
of a nation, is similar to that of absentee expenditure. When the 
Romans had subdued Egypt, they imposed upon the people a large 
annual tribute of. com. Had the author of the paragraph about the 
non-injuriousness of absentee expenditure been living at that time, 
and could he have been favoured with a sight of the magnificent port 
of Alexandria, filled with vessels and animated by Egyptian industry, he 
must have exclaimed. Happy and prosperous Egypt j What an incen¬ 
tive to the industry of your people do I here sec! How fortunate in 
the possession of such a foreign commerce! *—Ib. p. 14. 

This is confounding the loss of the corn to the people 
who have it in ownership, with a loss t6 be felt by the people 
who do not own it at all. When the Romans carried off 
the Egyptian corn, they doubtless wrought great grief to the 
people from whom they took it, or who if the Romans had been 
out of the way would nave been the owners of it. But they 
did not work grief to these people and to somebody els^besides; 
they did not take tho corn twice over. If a fit had come upon 
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all these people, of wanting to see Rome, and the Romans had 
consented to their enjoying their corn in full possession as soon 
as they all arrived there; the owners would have been con¬ 
tented, like the modern absentees, and there would not have 
been another race of grievers left behind. The ‘ author of the 
paragraph ’ might lawfully have sorrowed over the Roman 
taxees; but there would have been no occasion fur him to 
sorrow again over those who had no connexion with the corn 
but having been paid for growing it,—who would never 
have had a fragment of it without paying for it,—and who 
will be as weU paid for growing more, as they were for 
growing the first. 

The idea on the American Tariff is a most remarkable one; 
and wrapped up as it is in the brevity of a Table, many thanks 
are due to a writer in ‘ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine *’ for having 
dragged it into light. The statement, as there correctly de¬ 
scribed, is, that if the Southern States of America were to 
transfer their trade to England, America would lose the amount 
of this trade, minus the gain which the Southern States might 
make by being supplied more cheaply from England. 

This is nearly tne same kind of fallacy as the ‘ Island ’ one; 
consisting in putting out of sight all tendencies to gradual 
compensation. Suppose a rich old American farmer had two 
sons, to whom he means to give his wealth, and it is believed 
that in that part of the country there is little or no perceptible 
difference between employing money in farming or in manufac¬ 
turing pursuits. And suppose one of the sons, contrary to his 
father's predilections, but supported by the urgency of his 
mother who says he is a weakly boy, determines that notliing 
will do for him but looking after a manufactory. And the 
mother moreover urges, that it will be a family convenience 
that Thomas should manufacture the things John wants, and 
take John's farming produce for himself and people in return ; 
whereupon the old man yields, and sets up each son with 
20,000 dollars. And some time afterwards, the mother comes 
and says, that Thomas is going on but badly, and in fact 
does not make both ends meet; and the remedy she proposes 
for it, is that Thomas shall charge an extra price,' and John 
be forced to pay it, and so the thing go on quite snugly in the 
family. Think how the old man of the woods would break out, 
at such a proposal for letting the family capital fizzle away 
under his nose. 'What, when Thomas might as well have 
been going on upon land like his brother, and both of thenr 
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have bought jackets and warming-pans from the man on the 
other side of the pond ; shall 1 put John to expense and loss, 
for the sake of the other's inability to supply him out of a bad 
trade ? No; let Thomas come back and settle himself on the 
land as I wanted him; or else, as Canning sang in the old 
country,— 

' 1 give him sixpence ? I'll see him damn’d first.’ 

Now this exactly represents the way in which things would 
have gone on with the Americans, if there had been any old man 
there wise enough to make them leave things to their natural 
course. A% long as land was more profitable than manufacturing, 
men would have applied themselves in either the Northern or 
Southern States to land in preference, and have got their manu¬ 
factures abroad. Just so fast as land got scarcer and dearer, or 
in other words began to block up, it would have become worth 
while for men that had money, to apply it to manufacturing 
certain articles instead. Those articles for which there were 
the greatest natural facilities in America;—of which, for in¬ 
stance, the materials were near at hand, and which required no 
great skill or machinery ;—would first have been found able to 
compete with foreign-made; and others in succession. There 
would have been always a fair game going on between land and 
manufactures. Just such a ‘quantity of American capital as 
could not be applied with more advantage to the one, would 
have been applied to the other; and there would have been 
saved to the American family, all that has now been thrown 
away by the dog-headed-Indian policy, of making John pay for 
Thomas’s inability to serve him cheap. There might possibly 
have been more people and capital in the Southern States than 
there are now, and fewer in the other; but no American durst 
have proposed an Act of Congress to say, ‘ Whereas it is 
desirable that people should be multiplied in the Northern 
States,—Ordered, that the Southern States do provide them 
maintenance in the same.* And if this stupid state of things 
has already been given into to a certain extent, that forms no 
reason why Thomas should go on sinking the family capital for 
ever; but only why some moderate latitude should be allowed 
him, for gradually transferring his capital to occupations where 
he can make a living without plundering it from his wholesome 
brother. 

A friendly power that has arisen in the City, concludes 
that— 

' In n country, then, which dues not export raw produce, and which, 
conscijucntly, can only obtain the produce of another country by the 
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intervention of its own manufactured goods, it is a matter of no 
import to the wealth of the countiw whether the landlords are addicted 
to foreign luxuries or not. And it this be true, it is a matter of indif¬ 
ference where the landlord performs the operation of consuming t^e 
said luxuries; whether he eats them, drinks them, or clothes himself 
with them in St. James's square, or the Fauxbourg St. Germain,—he 
can only get them in exchange for manufactured goods, which he gets 
from his countrymen in exchange for his rents. Absenteeism, there¬ 
fore, in the case of a country which does not export raw produce 
does (In the aggregate) no harm .’—City Magazine. No. II. for 
Dec. 1833. p. 63. 

Now is not this overlooking the fact, that if both the raw 
produce and the manufactured goods have been honestly come 
by, there can be no more barm to the public. from not sending 
one of them into the market, than the other 1 What force 
would there be in saying, ' There is that wicked man, going to 
carry away corn of his own, instead of sending it to market that 
people may eat it;’—and not saying the same of the man who 
should be carrying away pocket-handkerchiefs, instead of send¬ 
ing them to market for people to blow their noses with ? The 
oversight seems to be, tliat in both cases, if no charge can be 
brought of the goods having been dishonestly come by, 
the consequences of taking them out of the market are just 
as good for some of the home-sts^ers, as the consequences of 
their not been sent there can be bad for any of the others. The 
goods being not sent into the market, seems to be in some way 
or other looked upon as a privation of the same order, as not 
giving them away there for nothing. 

At the same time there may be more in the suggestion, 
(which the City Magazine points out as Professor Senior’s), 
than that it- should W passed over thus. Raw produce, pro¬ 
bably means raw produce the result of rent. If the Irish 
absentees were prevented from exporting their beef and pork 
and themselves along with it, there is no doubt of its making 
notable addition to the splendour of Dame-Street. But would 
not this be accompanied by a corresponding damage to the 
piggery and bujlock interests, by having all this beef and pork 
thrown upon their market? The subject is dark, and far from 
being worked out. Only let the other side refrain from inferring, 
that they of necessity know .every thing about it; and above all 
things let nothing be heard of legislating upon the conclusion 
that the moon is made of new cheese, because nobody has yet 
arrived at the extreme of evidence that it is not, 
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The Suffering Rich. 



mother vChurch on account of tithes as being paid |br out of 
the bow^els of the working-people, the Whig was preparing to 
stand up and say the public should pay for them after all, out 
of their materials for digestion. But tlie Whig will always be 
a Whig; aud his ways will be past Bnding out, except by 
calculating that wherever men are gathered together to let an 
abuse down gently, there will he be in the midst of them. He 
was as nimble as a thief at a hre, in whipping twenty millions 
into the hands of his confederates the slave-holders ; and .was 
perfectly congratulatory in his assurances to the English people, 
that he had already taken the money out of their pockets to pay 
the interest- ' Dear Sir, do not be afraid for your pocket- 
handkerchief ; it is gone already,'—would be an odd con¬ 
solation in a crowd ; but it bears considerable resemblance 
to what has been presented to the most paying people 
of England, by the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer- A 
corresponding attem))t has been made by the Whig organ, 
to iuti'oduce in the pillular form of a short paragraph, the basis 
for a similar inanceuvre on the subject of the Corn Laws, 
It is a strong sign that an abuse is departing in the main, when 
the juste 7/nlicii come out to oH'er their valedictory bit of 
rottenness. But in the present instance they greatly diminish 
the value of the omen, by stopping sliort at the most eflbctual 
service that can be done to a defeated enemy,—contriving that 
he shall hold his ground like the Jebusile in the land, and 
calculating for him the scientific maximum at which the dimi¬ 
nution of the visil)le outrage may bring his means of resistance 
into equilibrium with the public animosity. 


^ The total amount of the sums levied in England and Wales 
on account of the poor, and of other public rates, exclusive of tithes, 
may he taken at about ten millions a-}car j of which above two 

millions are levied from houses, mills, fCc., leaving not quite eight 

millions to be defrayed by the land. It is not possible to form 

any precise estimate of the value of tithes; but, taking thorn in 

England at three millions, we shall have a sum of eleven millions, 
which may be regarded as forming, for the most part, n peculiar 
burden on t)ic land of England; to which about a million more may 
be uddc<l for Scotland. No estimate, liaving the smallest pretensions 
to accuracy, has l>cen formed of llie total uimmal value of the 
agripulturnl produce of the empire; but if such an estimate were 
formed, the conntervniliiig duty on the inqjortation of foreign corn, 
butter, checpc, beef, seeds, &c., should be an ad valorem one ; 
bearing the same relation to the articles on which it is laid, that the 
twelve millions of extra charge laid on the agriculturists bears 
to the entire value of their products. But in a case of this sort, 
minute caccura^y is not to be aflected; and we should rather err 
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on the side of too much production than of too little. There does not 
seem to be any reason whatever for supposing that the agriculturists 
are fairly entitled to a countervailing duty of above 4s. or 4s. 
a-quarter on wheat, and other grain in proportion; but, to obviate 
all cavilling, and to take away all pretence for ufBnning that 
tliey had been harshly treated, we should not object to allowing 
tlkein a duty of 6s. or 7s. a-quarter. The quantity of the different 
sorts of grain annually piroduced in Great Britain is not certainly 
less than 42,000,000 of quarters; and, taking the average duty 
at 5s,, it would amount upon this quantity to no less than 10| 
millions sterling ; being nearly cqun.1 to all the peculiar taxes falling 
on die agriculturists,—even supposing (for which, however, there is 
not the shadow of a ground) that they fall exclusively on corn. 
But wherever the public have to deal with a particular class, it 
is always best to lean in its favour; and the advantages that 
would be derived from opening the ports at all times to importation 
at a fixed duty of Cs, or Is. would be so very great, that an 
adjustment of the question on this footing would satisfy all reaisonable 
persons /—Edinburgh Review, No, 118 for Januanj 1834. p. 275. 

What playing into the hands of tl)e enemy is this; and above all, 
what filthy political economy. It can only have proceeded from 
the school that said eight pounds tithe of an acre of carrots 
could not be taken from the rent, because there were only forty 
shillings left for the landlord afterwards. The public has been 
assured over and over, that tithes are at least as ancient as Melchi- 
zedek ; and in England it is certain they have belonged to the true 
church since the Saxon heptarchy. Every man knows, as lie 
knows that at a reslaurateitr*^ the less he eats the less he has to pay 
for, that the farmer whose land pays tithes, pays less rent to the 
landlord; ergo the tithe is, and always was, a portion of the rent in 
possession of the church. The invitation of the Whig organ 
therefore to the not-knoAving-what-to-do-with-their-money inha¬ 
bitants of England, is that they should set about paying the land¬ 
lords for that compact of their ancestors, by which for the salvation 
of tlieir souls they agreed to give tithe of their produce to the 
church in the days of Ethelwulf. It is well they are not asked 
to pay the Jews, for what their forefather gave Melchizedek. 
The fairest thing in the world would be, that If the plan 
succeeds, the souls of the ancestors should be turned into 
purgatory by inversion of the bargain; and till it is ascer¬ 
tained they are, John Dull will be much departing from his 
proverbial tenacity of fair play, if he consents to the new arrange- 
'mont. T^o man has a right to eat his rake and have his cake ; 
and if the lords of tlie bloody hand chose to wash off the recoi¬ 
led ions of homiciile nnrl the droit de seigneitr by a l)oiius to (he 
priesthood, for the chance of pusliinjr Pc'tcr as virgiuj^ 
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pure and white,—it seems to form the weakest of all reasons 
why a Manchester operative of the present should pay the 
expense by a tax on his children’s bread. Either the feudal 
ancestors had a right to alienate to the priesthood, or they had 
not. If they had, why talk of taking it from the people now ? 
If they had not, take it from the priests who have it, not from 
the people who never had it. This is sound popular justice; 
and all the whiggery in the world will never make it otherwise. 
If the people of England have a grain of sense or spirit, the 
Whigs will have moved a hornet’s nest by this attempt to 
saddle them with compensation to the landlords for the tithes 
their ancestors gave away. But the tithes are not all; there are 
the poor-rates too. The people of England are to pay for 
having been made paupers of; and the measure of their pay¬ 
ment, is to be the extent to which this consummation has been 
effected. In this plot too, the Whig is a party. There have 
been things of evil odour, from the Roman’s tax on chamber-lye 
downwards; but nothing so totally the antipodes of perfumery 
as this. It is what a gas-pipe might have been to an Emperor, 
who instead of a new luxury had advertised for a new ill smell. 

And then the mode, the fashion, the artist-like selection of 
tlie way in which the tribute of gratitude shall be paid, sup¬ 
posing the people to agree to take no exception to the claim. 
That the people shall pay the charge of the agriculturist by 
means of a tax upon their bread,—how ingenious, how profound, 
how statesmanlike. What pretty words are ‘ countervailing 
duty ; ’ and how sweetly must vibrate on an agricultural ear, 
the douce humanity which will not object to pay ‘ six or seven 
shillings ’ for ‘ four-and-sixpence ’ worth of tyranny. Love 
your enemies, said the scripture ; but it never said, pay them 
at this rate for starving you to death. The ancient beauty in 
the blue and yellow however, opines in the milk-and-wateriness 
of her benevolence, that ‘an adjustment of the question on this 
footing would satisfy all reasonable persons.’ 

But view the thing in another light. The landlords have 
been their own ‘ law-givers.’ They have kept everybody from 
being on the jury with them, that did not swear to an interest 
in the question in debate. And yet they say they have so 
arranged matters, that they have laid the public burthens 
desperately hard upon themselves, and must needs have the 
Corn Laws to do themselves common justice. 

It certainly is not an ordinary thing, for men who like 
Sancho flog themselves, to lay on too hard; and there is 
something fearfully suspicious in a claim for having done it. 
Suppose the brewers in a parish were found to have contrived 
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lo enact, that no man should be of the vestry who did not 
swear to an interest in breweries and malt-kilns. And fancy 
they were found asserting, that in the exercise of their self- 
appointed office, they had found it imperative to lay the rates 
particularly hard on brewers ; as a consequence of which they 
saw an insuperable necessity, for laying twopence on every pot 
of beer consumed within the parish, and drawing a cordon 
about the boundaries to keep out other drink. Is there a 
population in any parish in the kingdom, that would be the 
dupes of such a barefaced iniquity,—or a breed of brewers that 
durst face the chances of such a plot? And why is the 
universal British people to be more stupid than the fragment; 
or the experiment any safer for the large mass of dishonesty 
than for the small ? 

Suppose again the brewers had enacted, that there should be 
a tax on every man’s widow and children, except a hrewer^s; 
and had given as a reason, that if every time the rent of a 
brewhouse was transmitted in consequence of death a tax was 
taken on it, the sum would in the course of time amount to the 
whole saleable value of the brewhouse. See what manifest 
fraud, worthy of the hulks, would be contained in such a 
representation on the part of a brewing interest. In the first 
place, is not whatever may be true of the brewhouse, 
equally true of what is not a brewhouse ; as for instance of pro¬ 
perty in the funds? If the saleable value of the brewhouse is 
1,000/., and the yearly rent 30/.; and some other man 
bequeaths property in the funds, of the value of 1,000/., and of 
which the yearly dividend is 30/.; is not the effect of a legacy 
duty upon the one, exactly the same as upon the other? But 
further, is not the representation that a legacy duty on the 
brewhouse would end in eating up the value altogether, a total 
and absolute falsehood, put forward as an artificial fly is to 
trouts, with a cool-blooded intention to take in such as may 
not see into the fraud? If a funded property worth 1,000/., 
should descend, for instance, every ten years, and 5 per cent be 
levied every time,—it is true that if the legatee insisted on 
always spending the full interest of what was left, the property 
after fourteen descents would be reduced one half, and would 
afterw'ards go on dwindling, though no period can be assigned 
at which it would become absolutely nothing. But then this is 
exactly what the legatee would not do. On the contrary, he 
would,—according to the rule of prudence impressed on every 

f iortion of the public which has not a monopoly of law-making 
ike the landlords,—distribute the amount of the tax over dif¬ 
ferent periods of his expenditure, in such a manner as on the 
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whole to make it equivalent to something like a tax of a half 
per cent upon his yearly income. And ought not the legatee of 
a brewhouse to do the same ;—unless he means to set up a claim 
not to pay taxes like other men ? Here is the nij/stert/> The owners 
of land have made up their minds, not to allow their incomes to 
be diminished by taxation ; in other words to pay no taxes, or 
none that they do not recover from other people. Men do not 
get a monopoly of the House of Commons for nothing; and as 
well they have made use of it. They state boldly and openly, 
‘Wc do not mean to pay taxes; because we cannot pay taxes 
and spend the same incomes as before. ^Ve allow nobody to 
come into the House of Commons but ourselves ; and wc will 
not pay taxes. An industrious man can pay taxes and keep 
up his expenditure too, by exerting more industry. But we 
are not industrious, and never mean to be; and therefore shall 
not diminish our expenditure. Let tlie industrious pay ; wc 
were born to do witlioul it.' 

This is the real language held by the land-owners ; and a 
terrible instance it is, of the insolence to which permitted in¬ 
justice has always a tendency to grow. It almost ceases in 
fact to be matter of personal responsibility, and takes to a con¬ 
siderable extent the form of mental delusion;—a reason why the 
straight waistcoat applied by the public should be as gentle as 
possible, but not why it should be wanting in practical etKciciicy. 
The slave-owner, sees all the laws of logic violated, in the in¬ 
sinuation that his title may be unjust; and scarcely less is the 
astonishment of the inheritor of acred ignorance, when ho 
finds a revolution advancing’ with slow but steady steps, to 
send him fo the limbo to which all tyrannies go in time. The 
first thing he thinks of, is liis cavalry horse. But there are 
other men can lido cavalry horses. He will find himself 
woefully mistaken, if he calculates on military glory, in defence 
of laws that take fourpctice a day from the poor soldiei’s pay, 
and a third of a bottle from the ensign's mess. He had better 
make an honest composition while he can ;—his household will 
scream most horribly, if be puls it off an hour loo long, and 
finds the hard-handed operatives that live by bread, insinuating 
themselves some morning in column of companies into his 
sanctuaries of the graces. Those very men have seen their wives 
and children perish with artificial hunger. It is hard to keep 
down the devil that lurks in such recollections ; and a prudent 
man will not wait for it if he can help it. Can he give any 
good reason, why those wives and children should have beeh 
destroyed to keep hhn coach-horses? Let him not trust to his 
clod-hoppers. Will the^ fight hard for the poor-house, and the 
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privilege of ' coming not at their wives' ? Do not they singe 
him u little now and then, as it is ; and is it not as much as he 
can do, to keep them under? All injustice, by God’s good 
pleasure, is a bad bargain; and awful will be the condition 
of the squirearchy, if they come to a contest with a population 
in precisely that state, where hunger has sharpened tue courage 
without enfeebling the sinews. 

Every man who chuses to run in the teeth of common justice 
ami make himself the enemy of the multitudinous classes, must 
make up his mind to take the chance not only of what they 
may do right, but of what they may do wrong. There is no 
. use in banditti being pathetic on the way in which they are 
sometimes treated when overpowered by the country-side, and 
getting up a tragedy upon the sufferings of felons tied on their 
backs in carts, and considerably over-twitched about the wrists 
by the premature application of a halter. A humane brigadier 
will liinder it when he can ; but he will not see in the possibility 
that he may not always be able to hinder it, the smallest reason 
wliy the country should be given up to the heroes w'ith high 
crowns and cross-garters. It is by no means certain that the 
o|)pressed classes in lingiand will be moderate, if the concession 
of justice be put off till the hour when it can no longer be with¬ 
held. But their friends and leaders are not therefore the frank 
asses that should exhort them to sit down in sufferance for 
fear their enemies should be hurt. Let all sides lake care 
of themselves ; our business is to put you down, at all events 
till you show something like a flag of truce. Tliat the opera¬ 
tives are at present not going right;—that they are going the 
way which threatens more evil than is necessary to their enemies, 
without accomplishing the good they desire to themselves 
may be what any man has a right to hold, who is enough of an 
engineer to know that to try to scramble over the walls is not 
always tlie nearest way to take the town. But because the 
Lord’s host is going wrong, is not a reason why a man should 
abandon the Lord’s host; still less why it should be agreed and 
settled, that the good cause is a thing to be delivered up into 
the hands of its enemies. If any moss-trooping old woman 
calculates upon the better sort of the people’s well-wishers 
being frightened out of their propriety, by the danger there 
may be of her having * liglit to set her hood ’ if her kin and clan 
should carry on the war an hour too long against the interests of 
the community,—she reckons without her host. They would 
not willingly harm her beldameship; and they have u great 
commiseration for old-womanhood in general. But the argument 
is not broad and long enough, to cover the sufferings of the 
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cpmmunity. For one distressed antiquity on the opponent’s 
side, there are fifty of all ages suffering on ours. If the thick- 
witted burghers run their heads needlessly into the fire, depend 
upon it it was not we that told them. If they come to a dispo¬ 
sition to have more of ‘the disciplines of the wars,* depend upon 
it they shall have the best advice that we can give them. You 
will make nothing by trying to talk off the natural leaders of 
the people in its wits. I’hey will lie by, from this time till the 
people has exhausted the last grain of unwisdom in its composi¬ 
tion; and then they will come forward as if nothing had ever 
happened, and just show what might as well have been done at 
first. Is it to be believed that they are going to quarrel with* 
poor men who have been busy providing for their daily bread, 
because they have not come suddenly to the same conclusions 
as others who were born to the power of scouring the country 
on horseback, and looking out through one of Dollond’s best on 
the manoeuvres of the enemy I Let it be understood then * and 
no mistake.' If the people under the just sense of injury and 
according to their own conceptions of the strategy to be adopted 
to get rid of it, go wrong and the end is much needless misery 
both to them and to their enemies,—those who would have 
rejoiced to lead them artist-like upon the proper points, and 
mean to do it yet, are not responsible; but they chuse the 
moment, to protest against aild abnegate the sneaking policy of 
being supposed for an instant to admit, that the possibility of 
the people’s going wrong in their efforts to escape injustice, is 
a reason why the injustice should be not sliown or not resisted. 
On the heads of the robbers be it; it is not impossible that 
within twelve months the people will be inside their preserves, 
and making much needless havock among uiiliatched wild-fowl. 
But let it be remembered, that it was simply because the most 
laborious, quiet, and enduring people ujion earth, were plundered 
in their meal-chest and their bread-basket;—that it was not 
till the quartern loaf had circulated with the impression 

for Flour and Baking. I 
3for the Landlords. / 

nor till the misery that penetrated all districts of the country, 
had gone far beyond what the average of history would indicate 
as the boiling point, where further accumulation attempts to 
throw itself off'by Revolution. 

In this state of things, what did the Whig ministry ? Acting 
as the mouth-piece of the sovereign, what was the oil and wine 
they poured into the wounds of him who had fallen among 
thieves? The operatives in the manufacturing districts were 
reported dying on twopence-halfpenny a-day. Of course for 
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them, was commiseration inserted into the royal mouth. It 
might have been so in Utopia; but in Westminster it was a 
very different thing. The monarchal travail of soul, was for 
the * proprietors and occupiers of land,’—the men of four thou¬ 
sand and of four hundred a-year, who want to make it five by 
driving the operatives from twopence-halfpenny to twopence.— 

'' How little,” said they, *'the thoughtless poor 
(lan know what the suffering rich endure. 

In bringing up dozens of small Grandees,— 

In paying off horrible mortgagees,— 

To say nothing of assignees, lessees. 

And an endless quantity more of these 
Uneasy things that end in ees** 

Official individuals do not often do the thing that is insane; 
knots of men do not frequently agree on what is inordinately 
unwise; there is generally a nearer reason to be found. It 
might not be altogether commendableit was not perhaps 
what can be strictly termed loyal, nor what a man of the people 
would put into the mouth of anything he agreed to acknowledge 
as the depository of the public power;—but it is infinitely more 
consistent with the ordinary course of human action, to suppose 
the direction given to the Royal Speech was meant for a bitter 
taunt, a burning spur upon the supineness of the nation that 
could leave their government to plead the lack of decision in the 
public will, than that it was designed to be a dinner-table plati¬ 
tude, a corporation blunder, a quarter-sessions apophthegm, a 
parody upon a charge to a grand jury from an economist in 
ermine. It was a satire, an irony, the ministers are men of 
genius, they speak in parables; let no man be stupid enough 
to take the exoteric meaning of their words, but search for the 
inward sense that shall teach him to save his soul alive. 

There is not the slightest doubt of what the operatives medi¬ 
tate ; nor of the reality of the peril which the half-wdtted 
knavery of the landed interest has induced from that quarter. 
The Conservative old women may shudder; they have done the 
deed, and planted the resolution to change the whole existing 
order of property, in the heart belonging to every pair of labori¬ 
ous arms within the country; and now they may go out like 
Mrs. Bond and cry 

' Dilly, dilly, dill! come here and be kill'd ’ 

and see how many of the operatives will hearken to them. It is 
intelligible enough; they have driven them back upon first 
principles with a vengeance. Did they think the poor would 
always struggle with them like maids for forfeits? Look 
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at the well-born idiots; rejoice at the cleft stick they have 
put themselves into; let hell from beneath go out to meet 
them, and say ‘ Are ye too come to your end like the rest 
of us/ The poor are up, are they ? they are tired of greasing 
your coach-wheels with the marrow of their children's bones? 
they have had enough of working sixteen hours that you 
might drive four horses instead of two ? Help yourselves, 
baffled blockheads; brew as you have baked; sit down in 
fearful waiting for the judgment that shall come upon you, 
or open the campaign against the people and so make surety 
surer. Make up your minds to this ; or else throw your¬ 
selves with the gracefulness of Old Bailey penitence, upon the 
mercies of a government which retains a chance of quieting the 
storm, by having still some hold upon the confidence of the 
people when they see it walking in the way of justice. But 
try no tricks; if you arc merciful. The people will no more 
bear a little Corn Laws, than they will bear a little Slave Trade. 
The public man that should try it, would only be walked over 
by the eagerness of the community. Like the Jewish lord, he 
would be trodden to death in the crowd that came for corn; and 
the only result to tlie party he meant to serve, \vould be the 
fierce call for retribution and example, which is now waived as 
part of the offer for an early^capitulatioii. The public is past 
being deluded by being told it must make one wrong 'coun¬ 
tervail' another wrong; and the man that attempts it, will go 
down with burnt fingers to his fathers. In twelve months more, 
the people will be in full march, upon the right object and not 
upon thevvrong. Letnotthe adversary think the worse of his oppo¬ 
nent, for acknowledging that the forces are at this moment a 
little scattered, and may take that time to got them into kelter. 


Art. 11.—T/te Uhlortj of Modern Greece. By Janies Kmersoii, 
Es(p—2 vols. Cnlbuni and Bentley. London. 1830. 

T^O subject is better fitted to awaken a train of interesting 
reflection than the Creek Revolution. It was an epoch in 
the history of man. Statesmen and moralists had laid it down 
as an axiom, that a nation enslaved by a barbarian power, and 
sunk for centuries under the yoke, could not unaided and alone 
achieve its own deliverance. It was reserved for Greece which 
had once been the light and ornament of the earth, to emerge 
from her long lethargy of barbarism, to confound the deductions 
of the morafist, and shed a new glory on human nature. Al¬ 
though at the close of the conflict now so happily consummatedj 
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the Greeks were indebted to France and England, during seven 
long years they resisted with unshaken spirit the whole force of 
the Ottoman enapire, and even when reduced to the last extremity 
there was scarcely exhibited an instance of treachery, or a 
thought of submission. When the Arab cavalry swept the open 
country uncontrolled, and Napoli alone remained in possession 
of the government, the whole population betook themselves to 
the caves and mountains, every pass and defile of which was 
disputed with a desperate valour. Their minds had reached that 
point where fear ceases to operate, the whole nation appearing 
actuated by a stern resolve to husband their remaining energies, 
and calmly await independence or extinction. The intervention 
of the Allied Powers preserved them from extermination, but 
detracted not a jot from their unconquered mind. 

Scarce twenty years have passed away, since Chateaubriand 
and Byron and those who seemed to know them best, railed at 
the * hereditary bondsmen/ and predicted that the sacred foot 
of liberty would never relight upon their shores. How proudly 
gratifying to witness in so short a space the descendants of that 
people who two thousand years before had repelled with a mar* 
vellous heroism the tide of Asiatic conquest, burst asunder the 
fetters of their bondage, and emulate the fame of their sires. 

No apology needs therefore be offered, for directing attention 
to the present condition and prospects of Greece ; for where is 
there a subject on which so much legitimate ardour might be 
displayed, or a country encircled by such ennobling associa¬ 
tions. Every liberal man regards it as his parent soil, as almost 
the creator of the modern mind. To it we are indebted for the 
polite and liberal arts, and for the proudest example of all that 
is grand in intellect, or exalted in patriotism. 

Despite the astonishment attending the triumph of the strug¬ 
gle, it is not infrequent with a certain class of writers, while 
lauding the merits of the Poles, to denounce the Greeks in the 
same breath as utterly unworthy of sympathy. This is inflicting 
a gross injustice on the latter. The gallantry of the Poles is 
unparalleled in the annals of modern times, but the advantages 
they enjoyed over the Greeks are abundantly obvious. Their 
nation was subjected to the rod of the tyrant only at the close 
of the last century, the memory of their fathers fame had never 
been permitted to fade, their high soldiership was yet fresh 
from the battalions of Napoleon, and not nn ear had ceased to 
tingle with delight at the heroic deeds of Dombrowski and his 
legions. Their conduct has accordingly been such as to elevate 
immeasurably the dignity of man, and to prove they are still 
worthy of the great men of their land, of Zolkewki and Sobieski, 
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of Pulawski and Kosciusko. How different with the unfortu¬ 
nate Greeks. Crushed under an iron despotism such as the 
world never beheld; where humanity was an exile and knowledge 

K roscribed; where perhaps for an age or two, the bosoms of a 
andful of brave men might have furnished a sanctuary for in¬ 
dependent thought, but which most probably must have broken 
down before the thraldom of the first four centuries; and where 
such had been the success of their tyrants in reducing them to a 
state of primaeval barbarism, that until the times of Rhiga and 
Korai at the close of last century, the great mass of the people 
knew as little of' the fame of Marathon and Salamis, as 
the wild goats on their mountains. That baseness and servility, 
and all the coward-crimes which the slimy waters of slavery 
engender, should occasionally have characterised the modern 
Greek, is not only true, but had it been otherwise, it would not 
have accorded with human nature. As certainly as like causes 
produce like effects, are virtue and magnanimity the fruits of the 
soil of liberty, and vice and servility the offspring of slavery. 
The condition of the Greeks, then, was no argument against the 
interposition of the civilized world 5 but on the contrary a reason 
for striving to uplift them from their abyss of prostration. That 
they bore the form of man was enough to awaken the sympa¬ 
thies of the philanthropist; and, in this case at least, those 
generous feelings have been justified by the issue. 

Before proceeding to estimate the present condition of Greece, 
it is necessary to glance at the causes of her Revolution in order 
to collect whether the influence they are likely to exercise 
will be of a permanent or an ephemeral nature. 

The evils of slavery were never exhibited in more appalling 
features than in Greece. With their conquerors the Greeks 
bad no points of resemblance; hence no lapse of time could 
lead them to approximate. The Turks, imbued with a fierce and 
immutable fanaticism, entertaining an implacable hostility to 
every other race, and regarding knowledge as a crime, so far from 
lightening the yoke of their vassals strove rather to render their 
sufferings more pungent and severe. The Greeks on the other 
hand, even in their deepest degradation never altogether lost the 
elastic temperament, the quickness of intellect, and the high 
capacity for civilization which distinguished their forefathers. 
How galling to such a people must their condition have been, 
when, as if the monuments of the past were insufficient to re¬ 
mind them of their fallen state, they durst not wear the same 
dress or carry the same arms as their oppressors. If they were 
seen even in the erect attitude of a man, they were subject to 
insult. Their persons and property were unprotected by law, and 
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their hearths ever liable lo violation. The Turk in his savage 
pride mocked their misery and laughed-at their resentment. 
Though during the last thirty years their thraldom had been 
greatly mitigated, so strong was the under-current of quenchless 
indignation, that the partial relaxation only exhibited their 
helotage in bolder relief, enabled them f.o organize, and steeled 
their hearts for the coming struggle. During that period, 
revolt became a household word, and the crisis a mere problem 
of time. 

But, in the darkest hour of their barbarism, there were random 
rays of hope. At a period when Greece itself lay utterly pros¬ 
trate, the Greek families of the Fanar enjoyed the highest con¬ 
sideration of the sultans, arising from an impression of their 
having aided in the capture of Constantinople. Their superior 
intelligence having secured them high appointments, they forgot 
not their father-land, but clung with a feverish hope to the 
chances of its resurrection. The most active were the Hospo- 
dariat families of Morousi, Soutzo, and Mavrocordato, who 
nearly two centuries ago established elementary schools in 
Upper Macedon and the Hospodariats, for the culture of the 
Romaic. Under their auspices a taste for letters was kept 
alive, and light partially extended. 

Besides, in a land teeming with such recollections, there 
must always have been some, alive to the influence of its asso¬ 
ciations, and quickened with that inspiration which suf¬ 
fering cannot quell, but which derives its aliment from the perils 
tliat encompass it. With what feelings must such men have 
trod the banks of the Ilyssus and the Eurotas. Accordingly, 
since the age of Scanderbeg, detached bands of the moun 
taineers of Suli, Agrapha, and Pindus, have waged incessant 
war with the Ottoman, and kept alive that sacred Are of 
freedom which first burst from the rocks of the Achelous 
until it flamed from the ndbuniains of Bosnia to the valleys of 
Crete. 

The Greek revolution was not the result of political 
agitation, like those of Naples and Piedmont. It sprung from 
the enlarged intelligence of the people. The partial ameliora¬ 
tion already alluded to, arising chiefly from the influence of the 
Fanarioi nobles, encouraged the more enterprising of the Greeks 
to embark in commercial adventure; and their efforts having 
proved successful, so strong and universal was the thirst for 
knowledge inspired among the islanders and trading classes, 
that in a very few years the universities of Italy, Germany, 
and France were thronged with Greek students. Multitudes 
too found their way into the southern provinces of Russia} and 
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as the policy of that government was then what it is still, the 
aggrandizement of territory, the empress Catherine and her son 
Paul took the young Greeks under their protection, and in the 
hope of securing their aid against Turkey, promoted their 
education and preferred them to confidential appointments in 
the state* The convulsions in Europe at this period withdrew 
public attention from the progress or Greece, but the works of 
Korai, Philippides, and Constandas bear testimony to the pro¬ 
digious inarcn the Greeks had made in science and literature. 
The sudden light shed on a portion of the nation, stimulated 
numbers of its ablest sons to dedicate themselves to the educa¬ 
tion of their countrymen j and under the guidance of (Economos, 
Vamvas, and Benjamin, the colleges of Scio, Smyrna, and 
Uaivali arose as if by magic, and schools were planted every¬ 
where in the islands and in continental Greece. Simultaneous 
with this impulse was the longing for freedom. Rhiga the 
founder of the Iletoeria, and the accomplished Korai, devoted 
their entire energies to the spreading of the principle. 

Rhiga* a native of Thessaly, was professor of Greek at the 
university of Bucharest. His literary attainments were con¬ 
siderable, but these were not his passport to the affections of 
his countrymen. His master passion was the love of liberty. 
From his boyhood his heart had withered under the conscious¬ 
ness of his country’s debasement, and from that period every 
effort of his ardent and powerful mind had been bent to 
achieve its restoration. His lyric ballads styled Hetccria, from 
which the celebrated * Sacred Band’ took its name, liaving 
been universally circulated, produced an electric effect, and led 
such of the Greeks as had not yet despaired of their country to 
look to him for support. In the empassioned hope of serving 
them, he relinquished his professional labours at Bucharest, 
and repaired to Vienna, vvliere he strove to break the slumber of 
their lethargy, and to organize schemas for successful resistance. 
After many years spent in endeavouring to rouse them, 

* To trample the turban and show themselves worth 
Being sprung from, and named for the godlike of earth/ 

bis plans were discovered by the Ottoman ambassador, to whom 
be was delivered up by Austria, and was beheaded at Belgrade. 
But to such a man the headsman’s axe is but the transit to a 
holier fame; his name has been a spell of power, and his blood 
more fruitful than the dragon’s teeth. 

Korai, by birth a Smyrniot, went to Holland about 1774, and 
engaged in commercial pursuits. Congenial in spirit to Rhiga, 
be soon felt the call of his country; he renounced his profession 
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and settled in France, determined to dedicate his talents to the 
interests of Greece. He drew encouragement from the aspect 
of the times. The triumphant establishment of American in¬ 
dependence, which seemed to sanctify rebellion ojii the part of 
the oppressed, and the scattered but ever recurring indications 
of discontent among the galled millions of Europe, led him to 
infer that his labours would not be unavailing. He accordingly 
ran a race of rivalry with Rhiga, both in diffusing original 
writings, and in translating such of the ancient classics 
into Romaic as were best adapted for the crisis. His ' Essay 
on the State of Civilization in Greece* had the merit of first 
opening the eyes of Europe to its progress in intellectual 
and political knowledge. Having foreseen that the hour ^as 
nigh, when the call to arms issuing from the bosom of the 
schools of Greece would be responded to from every hill and 
every shore, his biographer states, that * in spite of his great 
age this venerable patriot w'rote night and day for his country, 
urged the multiplication of new colleges, and directed the forma¬ 
tion of them in the manner best suited to extend their light and 
influence.* 

He is now in his 80th year living at Vienna, enjoying in 
tranquil delight, both that infallible reward the approbation of 
his own noble spirit, and the proud satisfaction of beholding his 
eftbrts crowned with success. What Nienicewitz and Adam 
Czartoryski were to Poland, Rhiga and Korai have been to 
Greece. 

Another main cause of improvement was the utility of 
the Greeks in the Turkish fleet. Their genius for naval atfairs 
had been early perceived by the ministers of the Turkish marine. 
The fleet former times had been chiefly supplied by the 
feudatories of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, but these states 
having latterly escaped from their vassalage, the isles of the 
iliffean and the Cyclades became the chief naval nurseries; 
and although the value and services of the Greek seamen were 
deeply felt by the Sultans, it was long before a field was opened 
for the display of their skill and enterprise. The obnoxious 
restrictions to which all rayahs were subjected Avere still in 
full vigour. But at length Selim III the gentlest and most 
enlightened of the sidtans, grateful for their services, and urged 
by the entreaties of his Tarjeman, Demetrius Morousi, abolished 
the system of Beraths, or privilege to trade, sold to the rayahs 
at exorbitant rates, and substituted an annual tribute, from 
that hour the barren rocks of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara, the 
abode of a few fishermen, having no shipping but a few caiques 
and small coasting vessels, rose into surprising importance. 
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In a very short period every part from Gibraltar to the sea of 
Azof was familiar with their merchantmen, until the carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea became their ex¬ 
clusive monopoly. At the outbreak of the revolution in 1820, 
their fleet actually amounted to 600 sail, giving employment to 
20,000 seamen* While the unprecedented success of the 
islanders rendered them wealthy and powerful, their example 
drew fresh adventurers to the seaports, who, by promoting llie 
trade of the interior, stimulated the nation to exertion and im¬ 
provement. Feelings of independence were thus generated 
among the mercantile classes, as well as the irresistible convic¬ 
tion, that they composed, as it were, a separate section of the 
empire unfettered by its restrictions, and rapidly escaping from 
its barbarism. 

The events by land too, kept pace with the advance of 
the maritime portion of the nation. The seeds of liberty planted 
by Rhiga, Korai, and Morousij and the brothers Zozima of Leg¬ 
horn (whose munificence in promoting education has procured 
them the title of the Medici of Greece) struck root far and 
wide, and under their sheltering influence the old emasculating 
prestige of oppression began to disappear. The agents or emis¬ 
saries diffused through every district were mostly members of 
the Hetmria, who embarked in their scheme of y)ropagandisin 
with a zeal and enthusiasm worthy of the cause ; so that each 
became, as it were, a separate lens through which every great 
and kindling thought, every manly aspiration, every glimpse of 
encouragement was speedily circulated. The constant strife 
likewise of Ali Pacha with the Bosniacs, the Sultan, or the 
neighbouring Pachas, kept the Klephts and Armatoli of Acar- 
nania and ^tolia always under arms; and whether in his ranks 
or in those of his opponents, a military pride and a sense of 
self-reliance were engendered, which shook the shackles of 
slavery from their souls long ere the knell of tyranny was rung. 
But while the'turmoils and disorders excited by Ali thus nursed 
a martial spirit, the Kleplitic bands were enabled ever and anon 
to measure their swords with the Ottoman, by which their 
nerves were braced for the struggle for independence; and so 
signally heroic were the exploits of Tzavellas, Nito Tzaras, and 
Blachavas, that * by the sword of Tzavellas' became a war-cry 
of the Greeks in after times. 

About this time too, France and Russia, in their struggle 
for ascendancy in the east of Europe, were secretly tampering with 
the Turkish provinces, and the French having then possession 
of the Ionian islands, great facilities were afforded for that pur¬ 
pose. It is well known that Bernadotte^ then minister with the 
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Portei and General Rosa who commanded in Corfu, encouraged 
the diffusion of inflammatory pamphlets, and held out hopes of 
support from France. Russian agents were equally active 
among the islands and sea-ports, and in the usual detestable 
spirit of the Russian cabinet, roused expectations it never 
intended to realize. Its object has always been to embroil, and 
in the convulsion seize the lion’s share. 

The grand moving force of the Revolution however, was in 
the Hetseria or Secret Association. Its general object was the 
recovery of Grecian liberty; a crusade against ignorance and 
superstition, domestic suffering and barbarian thraldom. The 
sudden removal of Rhiga, its munder, before it was thoroughly 
organized, and while its members were few and far apart, long 
retarded its growth, and crippled its efficiency. But it arose 
again in vigour about the year 1816. The Greek soldiers then 
discharged from the English and Russian armies, returning to 
their homes imbued with impressions of the greater comfort and 
liberty they had witnessed in other lands, could not contrast the 
condition of theircountry without a saddened heart; and the general 
peace having annulled the trading monopoly enjoyed by the 
mercantile classes, forced many into modes of subsistence un¬ 
congenial to their habits, and prepared them to welcome any 
change. Besides, the prevailing expectation throughout Europe 
that freer institutions were to spring from the fall of Napoleon, 
spurred the Heteeria to extraordinary exertion in order to fit 
Greece for a simultaneous progression; and so rapid was the 
increase of its members, that when Ipsilanti appeared in Mol¬ 
davia, its branches extended from Crete to the Danube, and 
from Vienna to Taganroc. The whole of the Greek students at 
the foreign universities, the Capitani of every tribe, the leading 
agriculturists, and the merchants of the islands, were all enrolled 
in the confederacy. And if the character of the Hetssria is to 
be inferred from the conduct of the 500 who fell almost to a 
man on the field of Drageschan, a loftier courage or a keener 
fervour of devotedness Sparta herself never displayed. 

Amid such a multitude of coqcurrent causes, who can wonder 
at the Greek Revolution ? The fermentation thus created be¬ 
came so universal, that in a year or two not a hamlet existed in 
Greece where a burning sense of wrongs, a yearning for free¬ 
dom, and a resolve to peril all for its attainment, did not actuate 
its inmates. The partial rising in 1819 of Ipsilanti and his 
followers in Moldavia, was merely a prelude to the general 
insurrection. In it, Greece Proper had little or no partici¬ 
pation. It was crushed in the hour of its birth, and served 
only to Buperadd to the other causes of discontent a deepto 
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thirst for. revenge. But the national mind had now risen 
parallel to the sublimity of the conflict; it paused but for a 
proximate cause, and that in the opinion of many appeared 
prematurely. Ali Pacha, whose atrocities had at length called 
forth the vengeance of the Sultan, was denounced a traitor in 
1820, and a powerful armament was sent to reduce him. In 
his extremity, he now courted the assistance of his old enemies, 
the Klephtic bands of Western Greece, who eagerly enlisted 
under his banners in the sanguine hope of accelerating their 
national cause. With the view of neutralizing this expedient 
of Ali, the Divan commanded Suleyman, the Pacha of Larissa, 
to ann the whole Greek population against the common foe. A 
proclamation was accordingly prepared; but as it required to 
be published in Romaic, of which language Suleyman was 
ignorant, his secretary, a member of the HetDcria, so expressed it 
as to render it in effect -an excitement to rebellion. The ruse 
was discovered, Suleyman was beheaded, but the deed was 
irrevocable ; the torcli of rebellion was applied at Patras,—the 
charged mine exploded, the shock was electric, and Greece 
arose as one man. 

Naples and Piedmont attempted at the same time to throw 
off their fetters, but the stamina of Piedmontese and Neapolitan 
courage gave way at the first sound of the tramp of Metter- 
nich's Hungarian grenadiers; while the Greek Revolution, 
distinguished as it was from their’s in principle, was as mucli 
so in its issue. The raw and scanty levies of Greece encountered 
the columns of the Ottoman with a steadiness and resolution 
worthy of veteran soldiers; and although amid the fitful alter¬ 
nations of the contest the Greeks sustained many reverses, its 
features are irradiated by so many traits of exalted heroism and 
self-sacrifice, that the future historian when recounting the 
great triumphs of virtue', will place it on the roll with those of 
the Scots over Edward Plantagenet, and the Swiss over Albert 
of Austria. 

The preceding investigation would seem satisfactorily to 
establish the position, that the Revolution was not the result of 
a transient impulse, but the irresistible effect of permanent and 
potential moral causes^ Any narrative of the events of the 
Revolution would be foreign to the object of the present 
inquiry; suffice it to observe, that after a struggle nearly 
-rivalling in duration and in splendour of achievement that of their 
forefathers against Troy, the active interposition of England, 
France, and Russia, having led to the battle of Navarino and 
the expulsion of the Egyptian troops, these powers recognized 
the independence of Greece. 
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The question then for Greece and her allies was, whether a 
president, regent, or king, should be intrusted with the destinies 
of the new state. This depended on a variety of circumstances. 
As might have been expected, she presented a spectacle of 
depression almost without a parallel. Tlie coffers of the treasury 
were empty,the liberal islanders who hud hitherto been the bankers 
of Greece had advanced their last piastre, the suspension of 
trade, the neglect of agricultui*e, and the savage rapacity of the 
Arabs and Egyptians of Ibrahim, had shorn the peasantry to the 

a uick,—and to add to the evil, the nation was split into a 
lousand factions. The most influential were those of the 
Constitutional party, and the Capitani. The Constitutionalists 
comprised all the cultivated men and the chiefs of the islands; 
at the head of whom were Mavrocordato, Demetrius Ipsilanti, 
Tricoupi the present President of the Council, John Coletti, 
the Conduriottis of Hydra, and Tombazi of Spezzia. The 
Capitani were rude soldiers of fortune, each leading his own 
guerilla band, and, like Ishmaelites, in constant hostility to one 
another. Their followers were the least enlightened of the 
people; the slave having burst his fetters w'ould own no law, 
and had now grown worse than a slave by lawless liberty. They 
were as brave as Cromweirs saints, with less hypocrisy; and as 
daring as Ilobespierre^s ruffians, *hough not dealing so whole¬ 
sale in slaughter. Their violence and brutality towards the 
peasantry, even after the establishment of independence, is the 
darkest stain on the annals of the Revolution. Nothing but 
the powerful alchemy of the sword seemed able to amalgamate 
into one the discordant interests of all. But where were the 
elements of organization to be found. The best and bravest 
of the Greeks had fallen in the struggle. Tiie 600 students of 
the Hetmria, the pride and expectancy of the nation, were all 
either slain orf^the plains of Drageschan, or had perished in 
Austrian dungeons. Marcos Botzari, the ‘ Hampden of Greece/ 
had fallen like him in a glorious field in autumn 1823. The 
flower of the Suliotes were no more; George Tzavellas, 
Draco, Fotomara, and Karaiskaki, the chosen cpnipanions of 
Botzari, were all killed before Athens in April 1827. Alexander 
Ipsilanti, the chief of the Heimria, and one of Greece’s purest 
patriots, had about the same time, when ruined in health and 
blasted in hope, escaped from the fangs of Austria, but to die. 
Among the remaining leaders, there was none of mastcr-miiul, 
none that could unite the suffrages of the nation. Pie(rn 
Mavromichaolis, the Bey of Mainu, was the nmst powerful, but 
his devotion to the popular cause hatl always been snspecteil. 
He is the sole survivor of the most celebrated family of warriors 
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that modern Greece has produced. Inhabiting a region impreg¬ 
nable from its fastnesses, and by natural situation almost inde¬ 
pendent of Greece, in acknowledging the government of Napoli 
he resigned a power, which in his own prpvince had been abso¬ 
lute and hereditary; and he found himself a vassal, while he 
was called on to furnish and pay troops without hopes of remu¬ 
neration. The Sultan, too, before the Revolution, had conferred 
on him alone of all the Greek chiefs, the title of Bey, and had 
offered higheTiionours and increased dominion. His country¬ 
men, on the other hand, had made him large promises, and 
their subsequent inability to fulfil them had created dissatis- 
fiiction. Besides these grounds of objection, he was neither 
conspicuous for ability nor attainments, and was therefore not 
the man to select as the head of the state. It may be here 
remarked, that he was the father and brother of the assassins of 
Capodistrias in October 1831. The claims of Prince Mavro- 
cordato were favoured by many. He is a man of considerable 
talent, had been schooled in diplomacy in the Russian Court, 
and embarked in the Revolution at the very outset. To his 
skill, the successful resistance of the Greeks at the first siege of 
Missoliinghi is chiefly ascribed, but the purity of his motives 
has also been questioned. He is subtle as a Greek, and crafty 
as a Jew, but not profound; his policy, as hitherto manifested, 
is too narrow to raise him to* permanent distinction. Ilis Faiia- 
riot extraction, and never having possessed a foot of land in 
Greece, have operated greatly to diminish his influence. Theo¬ 
dore Colocotroni, next to Mavromichaelis, is the most powerful 
of the Capitani; but his avarice is boundless, and has disgusted 
all parties. To him however, and his nephew Niketas, the 
Greeks were indebted for tlieir most signal triumph over tlie 
Osmanli arms. In July 1822, Dramali Pacha invaded the 
Morea at the head of 30,000 men, but having4keen entrapped 
by these chiefs in the plain of Argos, since called the ' Chamber 
of Death,^ in attempting to force their way through the defiles 
ofTretc so dreadful was the slaughter that a scanty remnant 
only escaped. As a statesman, Cmocotroni is a ci])her, and is 
universally distrusted. 

John Colctti, once physician to Moktar eldest son of Ali 
Pacha, and afterwards Minister at War for Greece, is one of 
the most accomplished and able of her leaders. His influence 
has always been great in Northern Greece, and among the 
Suliotes; but the jealousies between them and the Moreotes 
have deprived him of that power which his talents and merits 
deserve. There were some others who might ha^e challenged 
the support of the people, but Count John Capodistrias having 
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a year before the recognition of independence been appointed 
provisional President by the Congress of Treezene, his nomina¬ 
tion was confirmed by the Allied Powers, and acquiesced in by 
the majority of the Greeks. In point of ability and administra¬ 
tive capacity, Capodistrias was doubtless the iittest for the 
office. He had entered in youth the service of Russia, at the 
period when she occupied the Ionian Islands (of one of which 1^ 
IS a native), and had become by his talents a member of the Rus¬ 
sian ministry. Even at the dawn of the Revolution, the Ileteeria 
regarded him as the most eligible among their countiymen to 
assume the reins of government ; but two circumstances tended 
greatly to cool the ardour of the nation towards him. He had 
most strenuously opposed the general rising until the national 
mind should have been emancipated from ignorance, and had 
thrown every discouragement in his power m the way of the 
first efforts of the patriots. Besides, his Russian education was 
likely to excite a predilection for that power; which created 
among many an unfavourable impression. In January 1828, 
ho assumed the direction of affairs, and found the nation, as 
already observed, rent to pieces by faction. The difficult part 
he had to act demanded the exercise of all his talents, and it is 
undeniable that at first he made the most of his resources and 
displayed much political sagacity. He had not only to control 
the turbulent Capitani and soothe the jarring factions without 
troops or pecuniary means, but to maintain a friendly under¬ 
standing with the Allied Powers, who were all inculcating lines 
of policy adapted to their various interests, and threatening to 
withdraw their support in the event of non-compliance. He 
applied himself with energy to uproot faction, to establish order, 
to institute national schools, to organize a regular military 
force, and adopt measures for the suppression of piracy, to 
which many of the islanders, in ihcir utter destitution, liatl 
betaken themselves. For a time, alfairs went on ])rosperously, 
hut his future conduct began to give a colour to the suspicions 
at first entertained. In framing his system of national educa¬ 
tion, instead of rendering those eligible as teachers who had 
been educated and liberalized at the foreign Universities, he 
confined the office of instruction exclusively to the priests, w'cll 
aware that the bias they would communicate would be favour¬ 
able to the views of the only power in Europe professing the 
Greek religion. A lurking desire at all hazards to conciliate 
the Autocrat, a constant communication with the Russian 
Admiral Ricord and adoption of his counsels in opposition to 
those of the commanders of the French and English squadrons, 
and a gradual weeding out from offices of trust of many sterling 
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patriots friendly to France and England, all favoured the con¬ 
clusion that his ultimate object was to convert the young 
republic itiio a Muscovite province. The declension of his 
popularity was ascribable to another cause; though a statesman, 
he was no warrior, and the glory and terror which surround the 
latter character can alone dazzle and control the minds of a 
martial j>eople just emerged from a sanguinary strife, with their 
brows yet seething from the brand of the oppressor. Accord¬ 
ingly many distinguished diplomatists were of opinion that a 
national government, decidedly military, presided over by a 
military chief, was the first essential to their regeneration ; but 
the Allied Powers had determined to inflict on them a king, 
and as they depended upon France in the interim for troops, 
and on England for pecuniary subsidies, at the instigation of 
these Powers they were induced to offer a Crown to Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg. Meanwhile Russia, dissatisfied with this ar¬ 
rangement, and conceiving the retention of Capodistrias 
as permanent President more favourable to her designs, resumed 
her fiendish occupation of sowing dissension, dictated to Capo- 
distrias a strong manifesto against the proposed appointment, 
and still further to cripple the nation, persuaded him to destroy 
the fleet of the Hydriots, the right arm of the national power. 
The tactics of the President thus became apparent; he had 
commenced, as all despots do, with a show of liberality. tJnder 
the shelter of the tri|)artite alliance, and with the subtlety of a 
skilful pupil of Nesselrode and Di Borgo, he had an eye alone 
to Russian ascendancy, and in close concert with the Russian 
Charge d^\fl[’aires had latterly been maturing his secret machi¬ 
nations, which the loo frank confidence of the French and 
English plenipotentiaries enabled him the more easily to do. 
In fact, under the mask of governing under the control of the 
three Powers, he was playing the game of Russia, and quietly 
awaiting the hour when in the fullness of time, by a coup de 
main he might throw Greece into the jaws of the bear. The 
wily Mavrocordato was the first to detect him, and from that 
time increased dissension and distrust entered the Greek coun¬ 
cils. Mavrocordato, Admiral Miaulfs the Hydriot so famed 
for bis services during the curlier years of the contest, the Bey 
of Maiiia, Ipsilanti, Colelti, tlie gallant Ipsariot Constantine 
Canaris captain of the fire-ships, and the whole of the islanders, 
ranged themselves against him. With the view of striking 
terror among the dissentients ho assumed powers- beyond the 
law, seized and imprisoned the Bey of Maina for merely leaving 
Napoli without his permission, and proceeded to such extremi¬ 
ties with those unfriendly to his schemes, as to excite a fiery 
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indignation among the mass of the people. In the midst of his 
career^ and immediately after his destruction of ilie fleet of the 
islandcrSj he was shot by the son of the imprisoned liey of 
Maina. Although his removal was desirable, the means were 
unhallowed. 


Greece was thus once more plunged into anarchy and outrage, 
and Leopold, after protracted negotiations, tickled with the 
more glittering bait of Belgium, declined the crown of Greece. 
Her indepeiideikce being as yet insecure, she was still in the 
leading-strings of the allies, and was urged by them to chuse 
a mouavch from among the royal stocks of Europe of the second 
or third class. She naturally turned to Bavaria, for Louis 
Charles was not only the first crowned head who vindicated the 
revolution, but Bavaria under his auspices, next to the liigh- 
souled Switzers, had done more in furnishing men and money 
to her aid than any other country in Europe. He had des¬ 
patched a battalion of Bavarians, under Colonel Heidegger, very 
early in the contest, which had been of much service; and 
in transmitting, in 1825, a donation of 10,000 francs from 
himself and family, he gained the Ijcarts of the Greeks by the 


exclamation,—This additional subscription for the relief of 
our siiQering fellow-christians the Greeks, aflbrds me peculiar 
pleasure, for am not 1 a man and a Christian?’ Louis, with 
the concurrence of the allies, ofle.ed them his second son Otho; 


when the government, driven to desperation by theairocities of the 
klephts, and eager to adopt any measure that held out a prospect 
of repose, at once accepted the offer. The Autocrat was the 
first to sanction the choice, for though he had strenuously op- 
])osed the nomination of Leopold from a dread of English in¬ 
fluence, he foresaw that so long as he held tlie truncheon over 
the Germanic diet, he could have no a])prchension from Bavaria. 
The stripling Otho is accordingly king of Greece; but it is im¬ 
possible to justify his election on any ground of policy. If in 
the present times, even in old settled monarchies, an average 
portion of intellect and experience is indispensable in a king, 
how surpassing should be the endowments of the man singled 
out as the founder of a new kingdom;—of him on whom the 
high function is conferred of evolving order out of chaos, of 
nursing the tender gristle into the firm bone of political man¬ 
hood, and laying the foundations of permanent prosperity. How 
much wiser to have chosen a Wellington or a Soult as a tem¬ 
porary dictator, who, by the weight of his fame, would at once 
have crushed the Cupitani, and transformed the lawless soldiery 
into an orderly force; who, while he commanded the respect of 
foreign states, would have out-generalled the agents of Russia 
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and Austria in their ceaseless efforts to trample down the 
germs of freedom, and when order was restored and con¬ 
fidence prevailed, must have surrendered his delegated power 
to a national congress. This is no Utopian fancy. Greece 
is essentially republican. Since the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, there had been no privileged stock round which the 
affections of the nation clung, no single-house for which the 
most ardent worshipper of legitimacy could force a pretext for 
the homage of his idolatry. The islanders and commercial 
classes had swelled into importance as an independent trading 
power, like the Phoenicians or Genoese, not leaning upon 
thrones for support, but relying on their own resources; and 
the genius of their municipal institutions had so moulded the 
minds and habits of the rural communities, that crowns and 
thrones and their ancillary gewgaws presented no image to 
them but a renewal of the night-mare of oppression. Another 
cause of the unpopularity of the monarchical system in Greece, 
was the hostility of most of the European princes, and the 
indifference of all save Louis Charles; for the fact is indisput¬ 
able, that the Turkish blood-hounds were cheered on their prey 
by the plaudits of the majority of the continental cabinets- 
Passing as the Greeks are at present through the purgatory 
that intervenes between slavery and freedom, and writhing so 
long under impoverishment aiHl disquietude, it should not create 
surprise that they seized not the best but the first means that 
favoured the probability of escape. To saddle a king on such a 
young and petty state, where the royal establishment, and the 
interest on tlie national loans, nearly engulph the whole revenue, 
is suflicienily absurd. Put the evil will only be temporary. 
There is in Greece no single foundation on which the principle 
of monarchy usually rests. What a contrast does it present to 
tlie feudal thrones of Europe. But public opinion, the offspring 
of knowledge and the natural guardian of human rights, has 
exploded for ever in intelligent minds, that purblind but potent 
prestige which once hallowed in the eyes of all, those hereditary 
thrones, however worthless and despotic; and if the signs of 
the times be read aright, the future is pregnant with such 
changes as will eventually remodel the political systems 
of Europe. Greece, like the rest, will then adapt her govern¬ 
ment to the genius of her people, and the probability is, that 
her present limits will be vastly extended. Should the eastern 
provinces of the Danube fall to Russia, and Austria acquire 
Servia and Bosnia, there is every reason to believe, that 
nearly all Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, and part of Thrace, 
will adhere to Greece, and thus form a compact and powerful 
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state, all sprung from one stock and animated by the same 
current of sacred and sublime recollections. Occasional fer¬ 
ments and palpitations may disturb her for years, but the 
grand step or improvement has been gained. She has escaped 
from her Ottoman scourge, and been left in a great measure 
free to legislate for herself. She will become more and more 
the resort of enlightened travellers; commercial states will court 
her alliance; greater intercourse with civilized nations will 
teach her people the necessity of obedience to the laws; the 
security of property, of life, of all that man prizes, will calm 
the still turbulent passions ; and although in her eager pursuit 
of wealth she may not realize the golden treasures of the Pac- 
tolus, she bids fair to hold an honourable place among the 
nations of the earth. 

Lest these views be deemed over sanguine, the following rea¬ 
sons are adduced in justification of a confident hope of the 
rapid prosperity of Greece. 

A chief one is the excellent character of the peasantry. Their 
industry and hospitality, their exemplary patience under suffer¬ 
ing, and high moral feeling, form a theme of eulogy on which 
all travellers agree. Despite the evils of their worse than 
Babylonish degradation in former times, and the subsequent 
ravages of war, the extortions of their own lawless soldiery, and 
the itifamous example of the primates and c^itani, they have 
preserved their integrity unimpaired. This may appear start- 
, ling, but it is at once explained by the admirable organization 
of their municipal institutions. Despotic and iniquitous as 
have all along been the higher departments of the Turkish 
government, to the wisdom of the prophet of Mecca must be 
ascribed the excellence of the popular and elementary parts, 
which left the local administration entirely to the people. How¬ 
ever extortionate a tax might be, its oppressive character was 
much less felt, from the people being allowed to apportion it 
among themselves. The provinces were divided into districts, 
on each district a portion was imposed, and its allocation and col¬ 
lection intrusted to the community. Free from the presence of 
government agents and fiscal restrictions, and the monopolies and 
animosities they generate, each district elected its own Proostoi or 
elders, to whom were confided the civil and political interests of all. 
The assessment was laid on each individual according to his pro¬ 
perty, and as the community was made to suffer for defaulters, 
every man was in this manner responsible for his neighbour’s 
obligations, and a check on impropriety of conduct. Such a 
system of mutual responsibility led them to exult in each other’s 
success, and lament each other’s misfortunes. To discourage 
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the idle and repress the vicious became the duty of all, and a 
moral influence arose which linked man to man iu the closest 
afTinities of interest and adectlon. The moral force of opinion 
became stronger than law, and because they were free from the 
scourge of a political churcii, whose interests are ever adverse 
to those of the people, they have presented the anomaly of a 
nation borne down by four centuries of enslavement, not only 
preserving intact and untainted the faith of their fathers, but 
maintaining order and domestic quiet without prison or police, 
or any of the terrors of ciiminal law. This municipal system 
formed the only ligature which so long bound together the dis¬ 
located limbs of European Turkey 5 and if such a spectacle of 
social order and civic tranquillity existed under Ottoman rule, 
how must it increase in vigour under a native government 
deeply interested in its preservation. By the expulsion of the 
Turks, seven-eighths of the soil have been placed at the disposal 
of the government,and when the peasantry are located in the new 
possessions, the activity and enterprise of a new colony will be 
communicated. The soil too is generally rich and fertile, and 
enjoys a genial climate. There are not more jjrodactive regions 
in Europe, thaii the plains of Argos, Gastouni and Corinth iu 
the Morea, and that of Zeitouni in Thessaly- The corn of 
Greece has long been held in high estimation, and the olive oil 
of Attica is plentiful and excellent. Both the Morea ami con¬ 
tinental Greece produce in great abundance silk, wool, col Lon, 
fruits, wine, honey, sheep and goat skins, and ship timber. 
Previous to the revolution, immense quantities of provisions 
were also exported. Some idea may be formed of the riches of 
the country, when it is added, that the olive plantations alone, 
after recovering from the devastations of the war, will, in the 
opinion of sound economists, yield to the government annually, 
upwards of fifty millions of Spanish dollars. 

The peculiar genius of the Greeks for naval affairs forms 
another encouraging hope of speedy improvement. If the little 
islands of Hydra, Spezzia and Ipsara, arrived at such a pitcli of 
prosperity when but a small part of the withering blight of op¬ 
pression was removed, as to resuscitate the energies of the 
national character and chiefly to create the revolution, how 
great and glorious may not be the career of the Greeks in com¬ 
mercial success when under a government of their own ; and 
when property, instead of being as heretofore studiously con¬ 
cealed from the constant dread of extortion, shall be frcelv turned 
into every channel which in other countries leads to tlie accu¬ 
mulation of wealth. Greece too, is singularly adapted for 
commerce. Her peninsular form, her position iu the centre of 
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the richest countries of the old world, her numberless seaports, 
and from the multitude of inlets their proximity to every part 
of the interior, and above all the skill of her seamen, justify a 
sanguine expectation that, as her resources are gradually de¬ 
veloped, she will ultimately rank among the first commercial 
nations. From the great depth of water, there is scarcely an 
indenture in the whole coast of the peninsula not adapted for 
an excellent harbour; many of them are, indeed, unequalled in 
Europe. 

But the greatest assurance for the establishment of a power¬ 
ful Greek state, is the strong moral principle that knits the 
people together. The unclouded glory of their ancestors in 
arts, in arms, and philosophy, at a period when a mantle of 
darkness hung over all the earth besides,-—the rapture they now 
feel since their partial enlightenment in treading the same paths 
with the famous men of old,—the continual spectacle of the 
valleys and the mountains, the passes and the rivers iimnor- 
talized in their works, or by their heroism,—the identity of the 
Romaic with the language of early Greece,—the unswerving 
and devotional attachment they have displayed for their own 
faith, and the concentred synipatiiy of the generous and the 
free throughout the globe reacting on themselves,—all create a 
moral principle which when time shall have shed its mellowing 
tints over the excesses of the hour will be omnipotent for 
good. Their centuries of suffering have not only burnt into 
their hearts an ineradicable haired of oppression, but every 
successive discomfiture has taught them more and more to rely 
on their own swords; for this self-reliance is the high and 
avenging attribute of liberty, which marks it always more 
mighty in the end by all the defeats and disasters that crowd 
its history. What is it that makes freedom clearest to ourselves ? 
Even the memory of those who have perished for its sake in our 
own land, the dark tale of their tortures and their martyrdoms, 
the battle-fields their blood has hallowed, the graves where their 
bones are mouldering. Liberty cannot live in a land which is 
not strewn with these memorials of her past struggles; jand she 
never will be loved enough, save by a people who have suffered 
sorely for her sake. 

The progress of the Greeks in knowledge, and their eagerness 
for mental cultivation, likewise hold out ffattering views of im¬ 
provement. Perhaps no nation at tlie present time possesses 
in proportion to its numbers, so many men devoted to the pro¬ 
motion of education. The multitude of original works by 
Greek writers, and translations from the classics into Romaic, 
within the last twenty years almost exceeds belief. To such 
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great efforts the writers are impelled by the extraordinary 
natural talents of the peoj)le. As was formerly observed, there 
is probably no race in the world so distinguished for facility in 
acquiring knowledge and capacity of retaining it; and there is 
every reason to bmieve, that when government co-operates in 
providing the means of universal education, their advancement 
will be as unlimited as their thirst for enlightenment. But if 
such advantages are to arise from the establishment of the new 
state, by what calculus can the benefit be estimated, when it is 
regarded as a common centre whence civilization and its melior¬ 
ating influences are to extend to the whole Greek race? Thougli 
the Greeks south of Arta and Volo are less than a million, there 
are upwards of two millions more in Europe and as many in 
Asia. They all speak the same language and cherish the same 
faith, and even still, after centuries of separation, entertain tlie 
same passionate attachment for the cradle of their race as the 
Jew does for the banks of the Jordan. As recent events seem 
toiiidicatea speedy dismemberment of Turkey, and as the rayahs 
are always the first to suffer, the insulted Candiote or Roumc- 
liote will fly to regenerated Greece as to a sanctuary; and it is 
presumable, when the government is secure, that the immigra¬ 
tion from all quarters will be so great, especially from Thessaly 
and Albania, that Greece in a very few years will double her 
population. 

Independently of the other guarantees Greece possesses for in¬ 
creasing prosperity, not the least is the devotion to her interests 
of many of her public men. The present ministry comprises 
several of tried and steadfast patriotism. Spiridion Tricoupi, 
president of the council, is one against whom the voice of 
calumny never was raised. He is sou of the primate of Misso- 
longhi who sacrificed his life and property during the last siege, 
lie inherits all his father's zeal and clevotedness, possesses 
extraordinary ])Owers of mind, was long secretary to the late 
Lord Guildford at Corfu, and pronounced the celebrated eulo- 
gium at Missolonghi over Byron's remains. Greece may be 
proud of him. If he live, he will confer mighty benefits on his 
country. Coletti, minister of the marine, has already been 
alluded to. i*syllas, minister of the interior, was president of 
the Philomusve Society of Athens, and did much to accelerate 
the revolution. He is highly commended by Mr. Blaquiere 
and others. Polyzoides, minister of the tribunal of Napoli, was 
formerly editor of the Journal of Hydra, a publication con¬ 
ducted with great ability, and which, under many a dreadful 
disaster, sustained the drooping hearts of the islanders. Mavro- 
cordato, minister of finance, whatever be the suspicions en* 
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tertained regarding him, is the most experienced'man in Greece 
in diplomacy and the business of government. Besides these, 
slie can boast of Niketas and Denaetrius Ipsilanti, who are be¬ 
lieved to be the only two of her military chiefs who have come 
forth from the struggle with hands unpolluted by extortion. 
Niketas, when reminded of his personal sacrifices and his pro¬ 
spect of destitution, used to say in language similar to John 
Pym’s, * If it be well with my country, it is well with me and 
mine.’ Far be it from being insinuated that Greece had few 
patriot soldiers, her triumphs had been few had they not 
abounded; but it is matter of notoriety, that the majority of 
the chiefs sullied their laurels by rapacity and exactions. 
No bandit of the Appenines has been guilty of grosser 
extortion than Colocotroni the chief of Caritena. Her naval 
heroes, Miaulis, Sachtouri, and Canaris, survive, without whose 
exertions the revolution would have been strangled at its birth. 
Soutzo, Rizo, the two Conduriottis, Londo the friend of Byron, 
Nothos, Botzari, and many others, continue to manifest the most 
inextinguishable interest in her welfare. 

Among her literary benefactors, besides Korai, Philippides 
and Constandas two of her earliest and greatest intellectual 
regenerators are still alive. May they like Valerius, Publicola, 
and Washington, long witness the glory of the land they have 
contributed to save, and shed the light of their example on their 
country. 

From the foregoing and other views that might be offered, as 
well as the fact that all the writers on Greece, even those most 
severe in their strictures, concur in maintaining that the Greek 
character abounds with the seeds of high intellectual and moral 
endowments, and with that insatiable ardour which always 
accompanies superior ppwers, the inference that a speedy pro¬ 
gression must be the result, seems irresistible. 

But the fruits of her prosperity will not be confined to Greece 
alone. The Turkish empire, like a timeworn tower is toppling 
over its base, and the spirit of change is upon the torpid shores 
of the Levant and Asia Minor. Whatever be the issue, the 
wide-spreading branches of the Ottoman Upas tree will infalli¬ 
bly be struck down, and Greece become the engine of civiliza¬ 
tion. The extending influence of the French at Algiers, the 
enlightened policy of the Egyptian Pacha, the pc^session of 
Armenia and Georgia by Russia, and the extinction of the 
general belief in the Sultan’s invincibility, have cast a blight on 
th5 undoubtingness of the Moslem creed, from which it cannot 
recover. The increased commercial intercourse between the 
Greeks and the Asiatic coast, cemented by the multitudes of 
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their countrymen in loniUj the Sporades^ and the Levant, will 
render them the principal agents in extending the domain of 
civilization* The voice of Christianity may^again be heard on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Jordan; and though the 
cities of Asia Minor can never regain their fonner exclusive 
splendour, as when the Roman youth in the time of Cicero used 
to flock for instruction to the Lyceums of Alabanda, Magnesia, 
and Halicarnassus, tlicy may emulate the enlightened cities of 
Europe, and become the ])ioneers of knowledge to the depths 
of Arabia Petrma, and the regions of the distant East. 

How eagerly, therefore, should England co-operate with the 
young state, and how loudly do her interests call for a firm 
demonstration against the aggressions of Russia. -Whatever 
may be the state of Turkey, it does not follow that European 
Turkey should sink into a Muscovite appanage. Is it not 
enough to have seen Sweden cleft in twain and Poland 
annihilated, to take alarm at the Machiavelian policy of Russia ? 
Heaven, in mercy to Europe, after the destruction of these great 
bulwarks, seems to have summoned another into existence in 
regenerated Greece. The schemes of the Autocrat have thus 
been partially marred. He paused only till his dominion 
should sweep from the White Sea to the Cyclades, to pour over 
the West his living inundations, and re-enact in the 19th 
century the horrors of Alaric and Attila. Fain would the 
monster sun his paws in Attica, and grasp the Hellespont in 
his gripe. He knows that his brute strength is unavailable 
without naval ])Ower, and his energies are now mainly directed 
towards forming a marine. lie covets Constantinople as the 
key of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean; which would 
unlock to the commerce of the world, the vast and rich produce 
of his empire. Greece and her gallant seamen would speedily 
fall a prey, and her now dormant treasures would so multiply 
and develope his resources, as to render Russia a tremendous 
antagonist to Europe. Should Russia become as distinguished 
for commercial as she js already for physical power, before 
the principles of freedom have struck into her frame of govern¬ 
ment, the free stales of Europe may tremble. She has just 
accumulated a fleet in the Euxmeof nearly 30 sail of the line. 
Any kmg^ indifference on the part of France and England to 
her machinations, must endanger the security of their com¬ 
merce, and the fieedom of the Mediterranean; and perhaps 
be the means of inflicting a mortal stab on the independence 
and tranquillity of Europe. * 

It is impossible to take leave of the subject of Greece without 
an expression of congratulation. A raging wound has been 
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healed in Europe; Greece has been brought back to a healthy 
action, and restored to the rank of an independent state. 
England has been charged with neglecting her for Belgium; 
but it may be urged that Brussels lay too near the heart, for the 
state physician to prescribe at the time for an ulcer at the 
extremiti^. But England has a deep and growing interest in 
her welfare; and as she advances to maturity the sympathies 
of tlie world will cling more closely round her; for if even 
in her hour of political extinction, 

' Cold was the heart, fair Greece, thaWooked on thee. 

Nor felt as lovers o’er the dust they loved,' 

how must the affections pour forth again in a spring tide of 
enthusiasm, on beholding her arise from her trance of centu¬ 
ries, and evince once more the lofty spirit of her elder day. Her 
claims on the affections of the world are paramount to tnose of 
every other land. She is dear to the literary man, because she 
is to literature what the Holy Lund is to theology. She was the 
mother of a race, who in the triumphs of art and of eloquence, 
and, considering their means, in the mastery ot philosophy, 
arrived at a pitch of grandeur and of power which the mightiest 
of the moderns have never equalled ; and that at an mra, when 
a veil of impenetrable darkness enveloped almost all the earth 
besides. She is peculiarly dear tq the patriot, because she was 
first among the nations in asserting the dignity of freedom, 
and in annihilating for ever the right to enslave which was 
rapidly gaining a prescriptive authority over mankind. Her 
little band of heroes marshalled on the battle plain of Marathon, 
surveying with uublenching cheek and unquailing eye, the 
approach of the myriads of the Persian, presents a spectacle of 
moral sublimity without a parallel among the records of man ! 
And it was the page that ^embalmed the triumphs of liberty in 
Greece, that for many lingering centuries formed almost its only 
preservative amidst a world of slaves, and when the dawn of 
its revival appeai’ed, contributed most to re-kindle the love of it 
in the bosoms of men. She is dear, besides, for the sacrifices 
made for her ;—for on her soil the prince of Freedom’s poets 
expired, whose earliest inspirations were imbibed from her 
altars, and whose latest energies were unreservedly devoted to 
lier then forlorn fate ; and in her cause loo, fell the heroic chief, 
Marcos Botzari, the rival of Leonidas, and many a hundred 
more 

* High hearts and brave are gather’d to her breast,’ 

who would have done no dishonour to the ranks of Miltiades or 
Philopcemen. 
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Akt. III.— -1 . Debate on Mr, Roebuck^s Motion on fhesuhjcct of Nation* 
al Education. July 30. 1833,—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

2. Sketch of the System of Education, Moral and Intellectual, in 

practice at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and Ilazlewood near 
Birmingham ,—Baldwin and Cradock, 1833, ^ 

3. Compendious View of Universal History and Literature, By Major 
James Bell.—Baldwin and Cradock. 


rplIE people of England have been urged by the Lord 
Chancellor of England to second his efforts for the establish¬ 
ment of a National System of Education. 

When the governors of a country, acknowledging the principle 
of utility in any direction, confess their inability to accomplish 
their desire to bring it into practice, it falls within the object 
of every popular publication to lend its utmost aid. 

There are not wanting, however, other helps to bring about 
unanimity and united exertion on behalf of this first principle 
or basis of a representative system—the universal developement 
of the intelligence of the people. The exclusive spirit which 
claimed first for the higher, and then for the middle ranks, a 
superiority over their unfortunate fellow-beings of the poorer 
classes, has been broken down by the vigorous efforts of the 
excluded spirits, and every remaining entrenchment of pride will 
be yielded by the fears of the higher classes, or the poverty of 
the middle. 

The question of a national system of education, is as regards 
all the shopkeeper-class, large or small, wholesale or retail, a 
question of reduction of taxation. 

As regards the higher or wealthier classes, it is a question of 
security;—of the portion of wealth, or infiucnce, or political 
power, which they may retain, but will not, if the numbers, 
with whom must be the physical force, be not so enlightened 
as to become a righteous moral force. 

There are many indications of the advantages obtained both 
by the higher and the middle classes, in bringing luxuries and 
comforts, formerly enjoyed by the rich alone, witliin the reach of 
the poorer classes of society. Every such reduction has 
operated as an extension of means, or a reduction of taxation ; 
which are almost convertible terms to the classes not included 
among the poor. 

Cheap education will be of the same benefit. Instead of 
paying 50, 60, or 100 guineas or more for each of the years of a 
Doy's or girl's youth, to make him or her useless except as china 
ware which must be put out of reach of handling; a good useful 
article, a man or woman fit to make way by wielding whatever 
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energy or talent nature has given for such purposes, may be 
made under a system in which multitudes shall share both the 
enjoyment and expense, for one fourth of the sum which the 
valueless work now costs. 

Would any one judge of the value of the beings produced by 
the present system, let him gather together all the men and 
women high and low, in want of places of all kinds. Those in 
which mere reading and writing, the wearing a good coat, the 
making a bow and seeming a gentleman, are the chief requi¬ 
sites, might be filled over and over again by the candidates 
for place. But plant these in new circumstances, where bodily 
energy, skill, activity, and invention are required, either to adapt 
to circumstances their own condition, or to convert such circum¬ 
stances to instruments of good,—is there one in one hundred 
whose endowments natural or acquired will help them at all? 

Thence come swindlers of all kinds,—the defrauder of the 
tradesman by running into credit by virtue of appearances, or 
the more needy or desperate scoundrel, who buys only to 
pawn. 

Let the eye range from the highest to the lowest condition in 
life, this is the effect of men being cast into circumstances with 
which they are not taught to cope, trained to do nothing or but 
one thing,—and, that failing, helpless and almost inevitably 
rogues. * 

To be intelligent, to think, reflect, and be capable of judging 
rightly, is but a small matter in education; a man must be able 
to do some one thing or more, to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
-and by useful exertion work out the will or wish or judgment 
of the mind. 

If he has not energy or ability, his morality is but a romance, 
that will last out the day of successful circumstance, but must 
yield, first or last, to the temptation of adverse circumstance. 

National education is then not only a question of cost, but of 
security; of making provision of national morality, without 
which constitutions and laws, and all the virtues of either 
monarchies or republics, are mere chances, that may last a day 
or a season, but can endure no longer than the people are weak 
as well as ignorant. 

There have been in Britain counterbalances to the want of 
a system of national education, the operation of which has 
concealed the existence or the extent of that want, till the reform 
of parliament placed the power of the State in the hands of the 
people. 

Some foretaste of this want was given by the riots of former 
years, and the rick-burnings of late; and the present day 
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exhibits still more cogent reasoning for the enlightenment of the 
people in the sources and uses of political power, in the strength 
they can wield if they please, to tlie overthrow of all intelligence 
and all property. 

Of the counterbalances before alluded to, the freedom of the 
press, BO far as it has existed, has been the most powerful; and 
had the press been entirely free from fiscal restrictions, its good 
effects would have been more abundant* But both Tories and 
Whigs have concurred in denying these means of public instruc¬ 
tion, to those who stand most in need of it. 

But after all, this is beginning at the wrong end; for all must 
be trained to read, learn, and inwardly digest, before the full 
scope of the lessons of the press can be gathered by the people. 

The reading the ABC; summing up figures; spelling 
words ; are the veriest beginnings of the art of reading. The 
power of learning must be communicated in more advanced 
stages; and the inward digesting must be left to the period of 
the mind H maturity. 

As various then as are the powers of man, or the vocations of 
life, social, domestic, professional, must be the means whereby 
such development and training may be accompllslied. 

What are generally the present means 7 What the proper 
means ? 

Of the present means, the cmly principle is chance,—half mixed 
with some calculation of purposes. 

The gentry have one mctliod—bad; the middle class, one 
method—batl; and the poorer class, one method (if any) 
-—bad too. 

The method is fixed for entire classes ; not according to the 
purposes or objects of the individuals, of every variety of caste, 
of talent, and pursuit, constituting those classes. The main 
purpose is to bring up the gentleman as distinguished from the 
tradesman, the tradesman as distinguished from the servant or 
individual of the like rank.. Degrees of intelligence are sup¬ 
posed to be suited to ranks in life. 

Whatever may be the general supposition, all will be disposed 
to admit on a little reflection, that every one should have so 
much intelligence as to be able to understand the doctrine of 
value; or, to use the expressive words of the shrewd philosopher 
and statesman Franklin, ‘ not to pay too much for his whistle.* 
How many bankruptcies and failures of hopes the most brilliant 
would have been saved, had men possessed this knowledge. 
How many wars would have been prevented, and frauds national 
and individual, serving a temporary and self-ruining purpose, 
would have been abstained from. 
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The whole doctrine of value embraces all moral and physical 
knowledge. Its first position is the uncertainty or want of 
fixedness of all things,—their fluctuating and relative value, 
according to the changes constantly occurring in their circum¬ 
stances. This branch of knowledge has, until of late, been 
almost wholly excluded from all systems of tuition. Political 
economy, whose principles are but expositions of the certainty 
of change, supplies some part of the deficiency. The Utilitarian 
morality makes up what political science omits. It is true 
that divines and moralists have constantly enlarged upon the 
uncertainty of human life and things; but their preaching, by 
omitting the couditions of the uncertainty or unfixedness, which 
are in themselves certain and uniform and ever-acting, have 
withdrawn men from the consideration of the degree of control 
over their own conditions, which intelligence, wisdom, and moral 
training, may confer upon them. It may have inspired cau¬ 
tion; but it has not supplied the guide. 

Astronomy, geology, the natural sciences, political economy, 
mathematics, and arithmetic, all are means of teaching this 
doctrine of value ;—that is, of how much should be given for 
the whistle, and what the whistle is,—of what is the probable 
term of man’s life and his hold over the conditions which 
determine his health and its duration. 

How the same principles operate universally in a uniform* 
manner, and apparent differences are but modifications of one 
principle, determined by its contact with some other of greater 
rorce;—how man with all his boasted intelligence is himself 
weak, and his determinations are daily baffled by the control of 
circumstances created by the operation of principles not of to¬ 
day or yesterday, but operating through all time, and which yet, 
though not to be vanquished by his efforts, may serve as the 
winds and the sea, by his sagacious skill, to carry him onward, 
if he will but be content to know what is the value of the force, 
and the uselessness of resistance and repining did men know 
all this by an extensive experience of the laws of nature and 
the human condition, all vain hopes would be tempered, and 
some individuals w^ould break out into the intuitive prescience 
of genius. The practical man, instead of being guided by the 
fashions of to-day, deeming them universal and immortal, would 
become a comprehensive theorist whose sagacity would seem 
to approach to omniscience. What intelligence now prevails,— 
and in spite of all obstacles it is great and daily enlarging,— 
has conic from the operation of the free minds of a free peo|)]e 
by means of their free press. Could they, as their own regulators, 
but plant their stakes into the ground at what distances they 
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chose, and so determine the relative length and breadth of 
the knowledge within their reach, the power of the intelligence 
of the people of this country would be as the mechanical power 
of steam, resistless and controlling to elements that have now 
the higher power, and man's condition would be raised to a 
level \^ich few would venture to predict. 

Such is the scope of knowledge which every man needs, to 
judge of things in heaven, the earth and seas, as a created 
being, a social or moral man, the member of a political state, 
the builder of his own fortunes, and of the happiness of himself, 
his kith and kinj—to know when to exert every energy in 
fearless activity, or bend its spirit before the resistless power of 
circumstances;—in short, the combination of enterprise and 
self-control, making men powerful and just. 

What one man can do amidst the elements of nature is small; 
but each is in his own orbit the centre of his company of satel¬ 
lites, and so may contribute a portion of increase considerable to 
the general power. It is one of the virtues of the press which 
addresses all and may affect all, that multitudes forming a 
mighty aggregate of petty influence operated upon by it, may 
affect the condition of the whole, and so create a moral force, 
individually weak and of small power, but bound up together 
and acting with one mind and to one end, that shall unite the 
power of each into the power of all. 

This then is the task of national education,—to educe, in the 
strict etymological meaning of the term, a moral or conventional 
force, which would be slowly and imperfectly formed by the 
single efforts of individuals or classes. 

To produce universal instruction, there should be universal 
means. Not for the purpose of teaching partial or disputed 
truths, or the dogmas of one sect to the exclusion of others; 
but for the teaching of that knowledge which is admitted by 
all,—of giving that training which all need. 

Admitting that religion should be a subject of the established 
scheme of national Instruction,—but whose religion? And 
who will contend that religion now accomplishes all the 
important and conclusive objects of moral instruction ; or if it 
does to the sect of the established church, how fares it with all 
other contributors to the fund of instruction? 

The religion of the church and the religion of the sects, alike 
fail in the highest object of religion, the creation of a moral 
force ; because from the natural tendency of peculiar and sanc¬ 
tioned classes to confine themselves to merely technical and 
professional views, thejr have separated religion from its subject 
matter,—man, as a being of this world, whose salvation must 
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be wrought out by working with such machinery as is given to 
him, and according to his opportunities and position. They are 
ignorant of the value of man’s condition as a whole;—they 
concern themselves with only the seventh portion of his exist¬ 
ence, and his character as a devotee of one sect. They employ 
the same general and shadowy instructions which preachers 
employed in darker times, being unable to supply illustrations 
of the practical application of the truths they preach, from a 
knowledge of the ways of the world and the course of human 
action. The multitude, unapt to connect generalities with par¬ 
ticular cases, apply the doctrine to all others than themselves,— 
admit its truth but perceive not the bearing on tlieir own case; 
—or else more learned than the preacher, perceive that he 
knows not what he says, because he is ignorant of the real pre¬ 
dicaments of men in life. 

This is the general character of the castes; and shall the 
nation pay its treasure for such teaching? 

It would not be among the least of the benefits of a national 
system of education, that the general didusion of intelligence 
would compel the preachers of religion to show God by his 
works, and by forcing religion upon the minds of the people 
through the medium of objects which surround them, make it 
the guide and companion of actions. 

If this be done by the national church, for its own body, by 
means of the national fund, it is clear that no inconsiderable 
part of the community are still excluded from the benefit of their 
own contributions. It becomes therefore a question of im¬ 
mediate bearing, whether the scheme of instruction should not 
be so enlarged as to include all, and the funds now appropriated 
for the lesser and inefficient service be applied to the larger and 
more efficient one. 

But whether the funds come from this quarter, or after 
having paid their full quota the public are taxed all over again for 
the same purpose, it would still be poor economy, and a 
strengthening of tlie hands of the subversives, to deny to the 
mass of the people the means of overcoming them by intelligence 
instead of force,—or to be more intelligible, by fair means 
instead of foul,—samples of which latter nave been given by 
ignorance in all times and countries, not very palatable to the 
well-conditioned and refined, who whether friends or foes, are 
usually mixed up in the strife with the ruder power. This 
matter of education is therefore a common concern, on which 
none will find it wise in the result to be lukewarm. 

The scope of Education must be determined by its objects. 
Hitherto it has been confined to intellectual improvement. The 
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grand object is to unite in the highest possible degree the com¬ 
bination of the speculative and practical characters in the same 
person. The former when once set a going, proceeds in a far 
more rapid course of improvement than the latter; the manual 
or mechanical operations being far slower and less exciting than 
the mental volition. 

From the exclusive attention to intellectual studies, the 
speculative has far outrun the practical, and lost the power of 
patient application on wliicli the solidity and completeness of 
the speculative is dependent. In short, of the whole number of 
persons trained by the present system of liclucation, the far 
greater number are deprived of habits of industry, of bodily or 
physical application. Hence, though remarkable for refined 
sentiments and generous emotions, they seldom second these 
by corresponding efforts. But this in a still greater degree is 
the case with the power of bodily application. Hence men of 
genius have become distinguished as men of idleness; often, as 
dissipated and immoral. They depend upon intellectual excite¬ 
ment, and having no physical toil to subdue the physical excite¬ 
ment, or divert the mind from the more exhausting effbrts of 
intellectual pursuits, their Jives are a succession of states of 
excitation and depression. Wanting energy, physical or mental, 
tliey speedily become indolent; fond of dreaming, and mere idle 
reading, but incapable of either mental or bodily application. 

From the great Public Schools to the merest Cliaiity School, 
this one fault runs through the whole of the general systems 
of Education. Addressed as they are to the purely intellectual, 
they fail because the purely intellectual is useless, except in 
reference to its power over the physical; wliicli power it 
cannot possess except by a course of discipline, uniting both the 
intellectual, physical, and moral faculties in the same concurrent 
course of developement. The moral is but the habitual effect 
of the intellectual and the physical trained to right uses. A 
moral man is one who has self-control, and therewith and in 
consequence thereof, the habitual exercise of what is morally 
good. But this self-control is dependent naturally and mentally 
upon physical control, and this again is the result of intellectual 
control, constantly actuating the physical. To be a moral man 
is not to be a mere man of sentiment, A man may think all 
good, and yet be so weak of purpose as to be capable only of 
evil, which unrestrained physical incitements may force upon 
him. The whole man must be educated,—tlie intellectual— 
the physical—the moral; and this is not done by wise saws, 
but by discipline constantly bending the faculties of the indivi¬ 
dual to suitable purposes. 
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But to be more spccific^what are tbe powers indispensable to 
a man, in his progress through life ? 

It has been said, that Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, are mere 
instruments of Education ; though some would enumerate them 
as the thing. There arc many others which are both ends and 
means. Such are Attention—Presence of mind—Observation— 
Reflection—Activity and Ingenuity—Energy and Courage— 
Labour and Punctuality— Gracefulness or Taste. The ma¬ 
chinery whereby all the aforesaid powers may be created or 
formed, is too multitudinous to be treated of here; it is 
suflicient to urge that no scheme of Education can be perfect 
unless these powers are kept in constant training, to the end 
that the person trained, may w'hen his Education is closed, 
find himself employing them with the same facility and habitu¬ 
alness, as he would walk, or dress, or do any other daily or 
hourly task. 

Of all the deficiencies most common upon these heads, the 
want of Attention is the commonest, 'fhis arises generally from 
ignorance, and the consequent lack of intex'cst in the hearer; 
but it often arises from the want of skill of the party ad¬ 
dressing, from his inability to dovetail his new views with any 
feeling or knowledge of the party addressed. And this teaches 
that the tutor must adapt his lessons to the capacity or 
previous acquirements of the scholar; and that it is in vain to flog 
for inattention, where the fault is not in the will of the boy, but 
liis or the mastei^s want of power. 

Presence of mind, is perhaps but another term for the power 
of attention, chiefly applied to physical circumstances. The 
want of it arises from a want of skill to cope with strange 
circumstances; which is a want of self-dependence. What 
knowledge would do for the intellectual jxart, games and bodily 
exercises would do for the physical. 

Observation too is founded on attention, and on presence 
of mind, constantly alive to surrounding objects. It will follow 
in a great measure from the two former qualifications. 

Reflection, in the right sense, is the result of all the former. 
Nobody ever reflected to much good purpose, wlio had not the 
power of observation to a considerable extent. 

Activity and ingenuity, labour and the habit of punctuality, 
must be cultivated by varied employment, sometimes quickly 
and even suddenly changed, and continued for periods longer 
or shorter. 

Energy or Courage come from a consciousness of power 
well disciplined. 

Gracefulness or Tastei may by some be deemed merely orna** 
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mental; but they are only terms for the possession of power in 
a certain improved degree. Indeed taste rightly considered is 
only the faculty of right judgment,—the possession of know¬ 
ledge with refinement, or without unmeaning and worthless 
accessaries. 

These objects are in a very partial and imperfect degree 
attempted to be worked out by the present system, even 
among the most cnliglitened classes. It is in vain tlierefore 
in this free country to attempt a system of national Instruc¬ 
tion, till the enlightened classes have become convinced of 
the defects of their own. 

The influences of the aristocracy have in a great measure 
tainted the Education of the other classes. The ambition 
of bringing up their children as gentlemen and ladies, instead 
of men and women fit for their several positions in the 
world, has led to the teaching of accomplishments to the 
exclusion of other studies whose aid in life would be more 
practically useful. The whole thing is misconceived. The 
pride of parents—the most willing self deluders—is pleased 
with the sight of a smart genteel lad, or a graceful pretty girl, 
whom they can call their own, and pul by the side of otlicrs 
without shame; but whether the smartness of the one or the 
gracefulness of the other shall make them more or less industri¬ 
ous and capable of coping With their future cares, does not 
always enter into a parental calculation. 

The study of a profession is supposed to be fitly deferred till 
the boy is articled or apprenticed; and the girl may learn her 
household duties and nothing else, at fifteen or sixteen when 
she is best fitted to commence the higher branch of study ; but 
the previous training corresponds neither with their character 
or their views. What calculation is made by the few who do 
calculate, is made on feeble grounds, and those chiefly deter¬ 
mined by guess or accident. 

Of the multitude who postpone all calculation, till the boy 
has grown uj> to man’s estate, and to a fancy which shall 
enable him to dream of what profession he shall like, every 
street of every town furnishes its many instances. 

A child passes the first years of life caressed or tortured in 
the nursery, the drawing room, or the kitchen, as its lot may be 
to have a careless or*careful parent,—the mischief seeming only 
to be varied in its kind by the absence or presence of the 
care. After the nursery, the banishment from home to a 
preparatory school is the next short step. And in convenient 
season the boarding-school is the resource of the parent, 
ifidolent, ignorant, or to speak charitably too much engaged 
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in business or pleasure, to lend his aid in the instruction or 
superintendence of the Education of his child. 

This career is varied by the holidays, during which the 
children are surfeited with eating and drinking and pleasure, 
or the idleness of home. 

The father takes little thought of the school except when he 
receives the half-yearly bill; and satisfies his conscience by an 
occasional letter of prudential advice, such as be knows he 
never regarded in his own days, and has little chance of being 
regarded better by bis offspring. 

The rich manage the matter by sending their children to the 
established public schools, where their fellows are sent;—thence 
to college, and there is an end of the matter. 

Whether they are to be Legislators, Statesmen, Magistrates, 
Landlords, Managers of their own property. Jurymen Grand 
or Petty, Sheriffs, or charged with any other public duties great 
or stftall;—what the law may be affecting such offices, and how 
the political duties of a good citizen or constituent are to 
be performed,—the social system of the country, its trade, 
its liistory, its commerce, its relation with other countries, the 
principles of political science,—all these are matters, of which 
the present system brings up generation after generation in 
profound ignorance. Scraps of knowledge are indeed picked 
up by the mass who read the newspapers, where reports of the 
debates in parliament and the proceedings of the courts of law, 
with the occurrences of this wide world, are scanned for the 
gossip of the day, and leave their faint impressions behind. 
But excepting the few who have the energy to make up for lost 
time, and are thus thrown back again upon the rudiments of 
science, how few comparatively of the well-born and the rich 
know anything. The professional man, and the merchant, and 
others who take to particular callings, acquire, from necessity, 
the knowledge of the matters connected with their pursuits ; 
and the constant activity of their minds enables them to appre¬ 
hend many things of which they read in the daily instructors. 
But how many are nothing but professional men and merchants 
and artists and so forth, with no idea of aught which is not a 
part of their immediate pursuits, and not aware of the full value 
and thorough nature even of that, from want of a general know¬ 
ledge which would contribute new lights, and save its possessor 
from the narrowness of mere technical conceptions. 

It is not wonderful that this state of things has produced an 
indifference to any scheme of national Education, or a miscon¬ 
ception of its character and effects. There is however hope 
that the consciousness which some intelligent men in most 
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classes, now feel of the deficiencies of their own Education, may 
after some earnest reiterations of the subject, work in favour 
of a national scheme which shall make Education good, cheap, 
and accessible. 

No school on the present insidated plan can give a good 
Education, even at a dear rate. But cheapness is a condi¬ 
tion absent in all cases, for a bad Education is always a 
dear one. 

Accessibility too is a chief requisite;—and by the term is 
meant, such nearness to the dwelling of the parents, that the 
domestic may be combined with the public system. 

All this might be done, if all would combine. There are 
obstructions, which will be enumerated further ; yet these may 
be conquered by the most convincing teacher met among 
mankind, the coming to know that as good a thing may be 
procured at a cheaper cost. 

For some years past, rival schools have, in different directions, 
struck out 01 the old tracks of instruction. But tlieir improve¬ 
ments are partial, being too often limited by the apprehensions 
of the parents, or tlie ambition of the middle class that their 
children should have the useless distinctions of the aristocracy. 
In the schools of the high bred, the same adherence to the 
fashions of centuries past which distinguishes their political 
conduct, is to be found, and will not be got rid of, till the middle 
class, whose intelligence has received a far higher education, 
have beaten them out of the field of political iiitluence by tlieir 
superior attainments. It is not worth while to repeat the 
exposure of the monkish system, of teaching learning com¬ 
paratively useless, in the most tedious and inefBcient manner. 
The practical exhibition of its effects in life is a sufficient 
commentary. 

The cost, the inefficiency and incompleteness of the system 
pursued in the middle ranks, are burthens which may be re¬ 
moved by the acts of the people, without the aid of the Legis¬ 
lature ; and the experiment may end, in procuring for the 
poorest the instruction, which all members of a free state 
should have the power to obtain. 

The leading defect of the system generally, is the almost 
exclusive attention to intellectual education. Moral and 
physical education is usually neglected. And this defect is not 
an omission which may be supplied in after life, but the creation 
of a positive evil, that may mar the effects of the intelligence 
created, or be aggravated by it. 

People are taught to think, but not to do; words, but not 
things or actions} dry words, imperfectly understood by the 
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master, who teaches what he has been taught as imperfectly ; 
the mere rules and examples of school books ; out of the 
course of which he can give no instruction, having learnt 
nothing else. The system is a system of pedagoguy, inevita¬ 
ble as Tong as one man is expected to teach all learning, ancient 
or modern, every art or science, and besides carry on the general 
business of school manag;ement, from day to day, through 
two-thirds of the year, without time to study what the world 
is heaping up and unfolding in the way of discovery or new 
illustration. 

There are indeed a few schools where other systems have 
been in part adopted, but all more or less imperfect, from the 
want of scholars in sufficient numbers to permit the full 
devclopement of a comprehensive plan. A school of 100 boys 
or less, does not admit of that classification which the difierence 
of their powers and dispositions demands; nor can the requisite 
aid of a sufficient number of masters or tutors be procured, 
except at an expense which the revenues of such an establish¬ 
ment would not justify. 

The great desideratum is, that no master should be required 
to teach more than one subject, or at any rale not all; and that 
he should be so thoroughly versed in that, and all the methods 
of teaching it, that out of the fullness of his own mind he might 
teach with such earnestness as aa enthusiastic and thoruuglily 
informed person would naturally do. If he be a self-taught 
man, he will furthermore have that simplicity and clearness of 
view which the learner by rote never acquires. 

A school for boys should consist ot forty or fifty Masters, 
of every variety of acquirement,~each exclusively devoted to 
one, and with leisure enough to gather whatever the specula¬ 
tions or researches of others should day by day add to the stock 
of knowledge peculiar to his department. 

Each master might have the charge of fifteen or twenty boys, 
under his peculiar care, as boarders; and for this purpose it 
should be a pre-requisite that he was a married man. 

The course of instruction should be so arranged that the whole 
might be accomplished in a period of eight years, from six or 
seven to fourteen or fifteen ; and by so dividing the lessons that 
each boy should come under each master once or twice a week, 
all would have the benefit of the various methods or manners of 
the different masters, and of a keener interest in their progress. 

Some of the masters should have the superintendence of 
physical exercises, and others should mingle with the boys in 
the hours of relaxation. 

The course of education should be intellectual—physical^ 
moral* 
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In the intellectual would be ranked History (including 
Chronology, and Geography), the Elements of the Arts and 
Sciences, Languages. 

The physical should consist partly of bodily exercises, in 
the department of gymnastics, including riding, boxing, fencing, 
dancing, swimming, military movements, digging in a garden, 
tind carpentry. 

The moral would be the result of the intellectual education, 
as applied daily and hourly to the collection and formation of 
just opinions, on every thing that can be brought within the 
sphere of the pupil’s observation. 

Numerous as these subjects are, by an equal distribution of 
the time, the whole field would be travelled over in the course of 
eight years, without hurry or cramming. 

Four hours a day would be sufficient for the intellectual and 
moral instruction of the youngest; and the eldest should not 
exceed eight. 

Three or four should be given to physical exercises. 

The rest to play, refreshment, and sleep. But much time 
should not be left to the pupils, and the whole system should 
be so diversified as to have the charm of pleasantness. 

In a large school of this character, the education of a boy 
need not exceed forty guineas a year, and his education should 
fit him for either prince or legislator. 

If the school consisted of 1000 boys, a fee of half-a-guinea 
a-year to each master would give, with a house, a handsome 
salary, making in all to each boy only twenty-five guineas a-year 
for instruction. Ten or fifteen guineas a-year more would cover 
all expenses. 

The advantages of a public school, and its discipline and 
public spirit, would be united to the best domestic system that 
in the circumstances would be practicable. 

The great difficulty at present is to accomplish the advantages 
of good domestic tuition or superintendence, in which alone can 
morality be much looked after. At home it is done, not by 
rules, but by the constant example and influence of parents, 
and brothers and sisters. Here is found early the true experience 
of life and its troubles, in which the pupil mixes and sympathizes. 
No where else can be found the ready apprehension of pecu¬ 
liarities of character, the interested keenness, which shall help 
the backward, and encourage the more enterprising. But in 
how few families is there not some too powerful reason for 
desiring that education should be conducted away from home. 
A parent whose own education has been neglected, will not be 
able to give much assistance to a child; and then some are 
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too much occupied with business or pleasure, or the habits of 
their circle forbid much care or thought, or prevent those 
deferences to the rules of a school, which the discipline of a 
school must insist upon. Were these drawbacks removed, the 
kindness of home and its experience, mingled with the ruder 
discipline of a day-school, are the best preparations for life. 

Mere private instruction unfits a boy for coping with his 
fellows, and the child is the father of the man. And mere public 
instruction, while it gives rise to the energies and rivalries of 
life, and makes a man of the world, robs its scholars of the finer 
graces of domestic affections and their moral influences. 

Where it is necessary that the boy should be sent from home 
for the chief part of his education, his returns thither should be 
frequent. Tne modern plan of frequent holidays is more bene¬ 
ficial, than those greedy of mere lettered acquirement are apt 
to imagine. It were well if he could come home every fourth 
month, that he may not feel a stranger in his own home; 
if the practice were coupled with the precaution of requiring 
that during that period some book or books should be read, 
of which an abridgment or analysis should be given on the 
boy’s return. Home would be fresh, and would teach many 
things that do not fall under observation at school; and even 
a return to school has its charms, if the school be rightly 
modelled. But why all this on the question of National Educa¬ 
tion ? It is important to set forth first all that should be done 
in education for those who can afford the best; and then how 
much of the best can be given to all others. 

Whatever is necessary for the early education of the rich, as 
regards intelligence, is necessary for the poor also. The very 
tendency of their condition to confine their efforts in after life, 
renders it indispensable that they should be taught most com¬ 
prehensively when young. Being so taught, the casual lessons 
of the press will not be without good effect, on minds practised 
by experience, and removed from the influence of many con¬ 
ventional absurdities that deceive other classes. 

History is most necessary to them. They will end with having 
the right of saying who shall govern them, and being the strongest 
may at all times control the rest of the kingdom. It is neces¬ 
sary that their intelligence for good should be on a par with that 
of others who have more leisure. The knowledge of history is 
necessary, that they may know what have been the causes of the 
overthrow of monarchies—and the failure of republics, — and 
learn by avoiding the same evils, to secure what happiness may 
be derived from good government. Moreover all that part of 
history on which political economy is founded must be known. 
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that they being honest may learn to exert their strength honestly. 
To that end it is necessary they should know the sources of 
their own wrongs, and how they may be remedied. In religious 
-matters, it is necessary that they should be protected from 
fanaticism, by a competent knowledge of the great machinery of 
the creation, and of the fact that more misery comes from igno¬ 
rance and vice, and want of prudence and industry, than from 
special judgments of providence. Above all, it is necessary 
that they should have intelligence and physical skill, to enable 
them in the case of the overthrow of any occupation in which 
they have been engaged, to find another. In short, no occasion 
can be found in which they need not the same intelligence which 
their betters would often arrogate the exclusive claim to; and 
this being so, it is necessary that the education of the boy 
should be a fit prelude to that of the man. 

What are called accomplishments, may be left to take care 
of themselves; though, with all respect for the richer classes 
be it said, there seems no reason why the clown should not dance 
on the green with his sweetheart, with as little disparagement to 
any, as the peer or squire at Almack’s. 

The physical exercises might be confined to cultivating the 
field or garden; and in many country places, these labours might 
be made to pay a considerable proportion of their maintenance. 
Instruction connected with th^se objects would give an interest 
in them, such as the most scientific would feel. But to guard 
against the accidents of fortune, and to teach some degree 
of ingenuity, some handicraft should also be taught. 

In towns the handicrafts should form perhaps a larger portion 
of the edneation, though it is questionable whether the school 
should not, when possible, be placed at the outskirts of the town, 
where fresh air and exercise may be obtained; and the 
exercises to which the sedentary occupations of the town 
artizans indisposes them, should meet with encouragement. 

There are some kinds of knowledge on which many others 
hang; such are history and geography, which, besides, are 
bound up with one another, so as to render the teaching of 
either ineffectual without the other. Both these kinds of know¬ 
ledge have the advantage, that they may be taught by sight, 
and may so be made the means of raising an art of memory 
founded upon the basis of association. 

Though it is said history may be taught by sight, it is not 
meant that the spirit of history, that is, the tracing of great 
consequences from the respective causes, through remote periods 
of time and under concurring or conflicting contemporary 
events, can be shown. These are properly the work of ex- 
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position, which the lecturer or essayist should give after all the 
landmarks of history have been fixed in the mind. All that 
is intended is, that the mere facts of history should be detailed 
in tables, and exhibited at one view; and for this purpose, every 
sort of event, and the existence of every remarkable character, 
instead of being crowded into one column, should be separated in 
appropriate classes, so that the history of each, as well as their 
concurrent effects, should be traced. 

Thus, for example, take the history of Great Britain, com¬ 
mencing at the very earliest period. There should be separate 
columns for the year of the Christian mra, the king’s reign, the 
history of parliaments, the laws relating to property real and 
personal, the courts of justice, particular classes of law, such as 
the game laws and others which may be supposed to have a 
marked influence on the condition of the people,—for the differ¬ 
ent classes of the ]>eople, as aristocracy, middle, and poorer 
classes,—for the sciences, architecture, inventions, population, 
revenue, taxation, currency; wars and periods of peace, treaties, 
the church, and every other leading class of topics ; so that by 
running down its own column, the history of each subject might 
be traced separately, and in a horizontal direction the contem¬ 
poraneous history of others. On each subject there should be 
a parallel column, giving the names of remarkable men con¬ 
nected with it, who flourished at same period. 

In such a table each year should be distinctly marked, and 
tlic space allotted to each year should be of the same length, 
that the fullness or absence of events might be apparent to the 
eye. 

By this process, all the facts of history would be separated 
from comment, and yet be so arranged as in many cases to 
supply their own inference. A Useful Knowledge society, 
which would undertake a great work like this, that should And 
a place in every school of the land, in all libraries and places of 
general resort, would indeed deserve the name of public 
benefactors. No private person could attempt to do so, except 
at a cost far exceeding the means o^most individuals. 

When the history of Britain had been displayed in this 
manner, the history of other countries,—of the whole four 
quarters of the world,—might be displayed in the same way, 
ranging Britain with the rest as the prominent and guiding 
feature;—treating the whole, however, in a more general manner. 

Geography would of course be treated, not only hi relation 
to the events of history, but to the productions, climate, religion, 
|)opulation, political government. 

Great Britain should be displayed in all its points of view. 
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and maps of each he given. There are maps showing the state 
of parliamentary representation; geological characteristics, the 
population of different classes, the fisheries, the seaports, 'the 
post towns, the residences of the magistracy, the courts of 
justice, every sort of statistical information, should all be shown 
in a similar manner by the aid of maps. 

Thus the present condition of the country would be told, as 
well as its past history. 

All these maps should be constantly referred to during the 
period of pupillage, so that gradually, in the course of study 
every part might be treated upon. 

Natural history may be taught by the same methods; all the 
leading genera of animals may be shown in one picture, and 
in separate pictures the species of each genera. The eye would 
take in the whole at a glance. All the characteristics possessed 
in common would be observed at once; the work of tracing the 
peculiarities of each, would then be a work of less difficulty, 
though it would require more time. This would lead to an ex- 
amination of the causes of these peculiarities, and thence the 
connexions of the different tribes with particular regions of the 
earth, and the respective climates and other circumstances to 
which such peculiarities are adapted. 

Where natural specimens could be procured, they should be 
introduced for more special examinations of parts; in order 
to aid the idea sought to be given by pictures. 

Flowers, minerals, earths, colours, forms, architecture, mecha¬ 
nics, might be taught in the same comprehensive manner, in one 
half of the time, and a whole idea given instead of half a one. 

While any subject happened to be under discussion, books 
giving anecdotes of animals, or connected with the subject, 
should be introduced to the notice of the pupil, in order to 
excite his interest in its details. 

Chemistry and Mechanics should be taught by experiment 
and theory, and as early as possible. 

Drawing should also be brought in aid, to fix the objects in 
the mind. Accordingly, before a lecture on a new subject, it 
would not be amiss to require that all forms should be drawn 
before the lecture. Two thirds of the work is then accom¬ 
plished. The image is obtained on which the comment is 
to be fixed. 

In the same way language might be taught in connexion 
with different subjects. All technical words should be explained; 
as well as other words used either strictly or metaphorically in 
connexion with the subject, that may require it. These of course 
should fonn a separate glossary, and examples should be given 
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of the strict and the metaphorical sense. When the lecturer 
delivered his lecture, the subject would come upon the ears of 
the pupils as one with which they were half acquainted; 
and before the course of study had been half gone through, the 
whole power of the language would be known. 

Between the first and second course of any division, the 
history of the art or science, and the biography of some of its 
principal promoters and discoverers should be read, and ex¬ 
aminations should always take place in history and geography 
in relation to each subject. 

All questions of arithmetic and mathematics, or indeed of any 
science in relation to another, if the pupil had arrived so far, 
should be mooted and worked, so that the real affinities of 


the different 
mind. 


branches of knowledge might be riveted in his 


But all this manifestly could not be done by one who could 
teach only from a t6xt-book. His knowledge should be in him, 
and require only the questioning of the pupil to bring it out, 
and all questioning should be encouraged. The habit of his mind 
should be like that of Defoe,— full of detail, true and natural, 
and therefore most interesting to a child. He should teach 
as little as possible by book, but by word of mouth, and seize 
the characters of his pupils, or any chance opportunities, as 
means of explaining his subject arid exciting their observation; 
and yet all this should be done, not by him of his own accord, 
but through the curiosity of his pupils first excited. There 
must be a beginning which must be nis, but the working out 
should be tlieirs- 

The beginning may be accomplished by the Lancasteriau 
method, and so save the teacher all the weariness, which it is 
difficult for him to conceal, and being shown is the greatest 
enemy to the cordial confidence which the pupil should be en¬ 
couraged to give his master. Even the answering of questions 
should .be the work of one another, and the master should be 
called upon on\y in the last resort. 

From the experiment, as it has been tried in infant schools, 
the progress which may be made under a regular system, con¬ 
stantly working, may be estimated. 

What is needed is that an estimate should be formed of the 


period that can be afforded to education j and then the course 
should be arranged so as to fall easily within the prescribed 
period. 

Probably, on each subject, there might be three separate 
courses, followed after some interval, and each course more full 
than its predecessor. ^ In this manner, a mean is found between 
v o ii. X X Westminster Bevieta^ y 
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the waiting till a thing be perfectly learned, and the loss of that 
novelty which is the greatest attraction to the pupil and aid to 
the master. 

Eight years of instruction. It seems possible, if the teaching 
be not at the siiairs pace of former time, that the elements 
of all knowledge may be encompassed in that period. Com¬ 
pute 250 working days in a year, at only four intellectual 
lessons a day, there are 8,000 lessons. 

But neither 8,000 lessons nor 80,000 would have sufBced 
under the olden plan-—of mere drilling, without art or part of the 
master. 

History, geography, arithmetic, mathematics, arts and 
sciences, all taught contemporaneously, in their connexion 
with each other, would proceed pari passu. Who would think 
of teaching a man to walk on one leg at a time, or with his eyes 
blindfold; and yet it lias been the custom so to teach the young 
men and boys of Britain. 

The general education taught in a comprehensive manner, 
would be an excellent preparative to a course of technical educa¬ 
tion, with a view to that profession or calling for which the boy 
is most fitted. There would not, besides, be the rivalry between 
the general and professional as at present, arising from the 
circumstance that when the young man begins to learn the value 
of knowledge and to feel a pleasure in it, he discovers how 
little he knows, and then, bent upon the recovery of lost time, 
probably loses more, in his neglect of studies of immediate 
value. 

Of the professions, the few for which any previous education 
is prescribed, are the Church, the Law', the Medical;—all the 
rest are left to chance. A member of parliament, persons filling 
the various departments of the public service, according to the 
present usage in such matters, need none. 

Without waiting for the establishment of a uniform national 
system, the government of the country has in its power to 
elevate the education of the entire people, by reejuiring in all 
its servants, from the highest to the lowest, a high degree of 
qualification, suited to their respective offices. 

Thus if all persons employed in the Foreign Office were required 
to be competently informed on the relations of this country with 
other countries, their resources, trade, state of population, and 
their past and present history; all schools pretending to educate 
gentlemen, would be obliged to give this knowledge. 

The same rule, if established with the Home Office, the Board 
of Trade, the Board of Control, the Treasury, the Exchequer, 
the Colonial Office, would raise in the country an amount of 
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suitable knowledge far exceeding the wants of these departments; 
for everybody calculating upon the chances of life rendering the 
knowledge at some time or other indispensable, would desire to 
know enough to enable him thereafter to learn more. 

All medical and law appointments in the gift of the Crown 
and public bodies, ought to be filled by the election of the 
medical and law professions, for they only can judge of the 
competence of such persons ; subject however to the control of 
the authorities with whom rests the superintendence of the 
departments in w'hich such appointmeiits are to be made. 

The rule being applied in every department of the State^ its 
special services would employ the most picked men. 

If a man were instructed in all the branches of knowledge 
directly or remotely concerning his own profession, he would 
be a very well informed man; and the more minute and ac¬ 
curate his knowledge, the less he would be prejudiced, and the 
more apt to appreciate the pursuits of other men. 

The previous education of youth should consist of the 
elements of all kinds of knowledge, taught first in outline, and 
then gone over and over a^in, each time filling up the great 
outline by minuter detail. During all this period it would be 
impossible to convey to the pupil a conception of the spirit or 
principles of his knowledge, in tl^eir force, nor in some cases to 
give even a complete knowledge of detail. It is enough for the 
pupil to have an extended view of the boundaries and relations 
of the several kingdoms of learning, so that in his after progi'ess 
he may understand the exact force and character of the casual 
information which circumstances bring to his mind. 

But after this stage, he should be devoted to bis professional 
studies, and then he should learn all that concerns them in every 
bearing. Here his learning should be most exact and com¬ 
prehensive. Taught in outline as before, but also taught by 
analysis and clinically; rather going back from the present 
time to the past. The Chronology, the History, the Geography, 
the Arithmetic, the Chemistry, Political Economy, or Statistics, 
and every other science connected with the pursuit, should be 
brought to bear upon it in illustration. The doctrine of evidence, 
moral and mathematical, should be rigorously employed. Every 
appliance formerly used in the general education should be 
engaged; nor should the pupil enter upon the practical learning 
or apprenticeship of his profession, till he has gone through such 
a course. 

The present practice is sufficiently absurd. A boy is throwm 
into a lawyer’s office, or apothecary’s shop, at an age when his 
faculties are but slightly developed, without any previous 
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acquaintance with the knowledge connected with his profession. 
He must grope on, with such aids as the limited practice of 
his master may happen to furnish; and after proceeding through 
a desultory course of no learning, commence his studies at the 
end of his apprenticeship. 

Tlie distaste that comes over many youths after the no¬ 
velty of their pursuit is worn off, arises from the want of 
interest which a want of understanding cau'ses. They have 
not the key to the comprehension of isolated practices; or are 
plunged into the hurry of business, and forbidden the time or 
the opportunity of learning. It is true .that the law apprentice 
does not as formerly sweep his master’s office, nor does the 
medical one merely clean bottles; but as regards the latter, it is 
something sufficiently characteristic of clumsiness, that the 
youth who has not attended lectures should have the care 
of the physical ailments of the poor put under his charge. 

The masters of these youths cannot teach; they have not time, 
nor the peculiar ability. And if they give instruction, it is by 
snatches and superficially, and may chance to be of mischievous 
effect from the ignorance of the pupil how to apply it in special 
cases. 

Every trade or business has its peculiar knowledge, the whole 
of which might be taught in^ one or two years. The practice 
is another affair, which can lie acquired by practice only; and 
this is the only learning effectually taught by an apprenticeship. 
How many men have been ruined, by being plunged into circum¬ 
stances for which their previous teaching had not prepared them. 

The same want of professional study followed by professional 
practice, runs through all the occupations of society. Among 
all the schools that have been founded by bankrupts from want 
of other openings, it is wonderful that none has been established 
to teach others, by their own errors and experience, what in their 
pursuits it is most necessary to know. In this age of novel- 
writing, which casts over the matter of a sermon the interest of 
a talc, the up-goings and down-goings and strugglings of men 
in trade might supply new matters to an exhausted field. 
But there are practical things which can only be learnt 
by the eye, and which the busy man cannot teach. It 
is not meant to impugn the present method of practically 
teaching business, which is excellent, were it preluded by com¬ 
prehensive instruction. All that is contended for is, that the 
youth of fourteen or fifteen who has spent the last eight or ten 
years of his life in the general routine of a school, ought to 
undergo a special course of instruction in his professional 
pursuits for one or two years more, before he entered the 
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merchant’s counting-house, the surgery, or the attorney’s office. 
The aptitude of the youth, already tested by a course of instruc¬ 
tion which put in motion every faculty, would undergo a yet 
severer trial; and the cost and disappointment of bringing up a 
young man to a business, in which he must fail from lack of 
fitness, would be spared. But there is an evil yet worse, the 
bringing a very young person into contact with the vices of a 
great city, before his interest in his professional pursuits has 
been kindled by suitable knowledge. This pre-occupation of 
the mind and feelings would do more for morality, than all the 
lessons of prudence which kind parents attempt to inculcate. 
Let him acquire an interest in his profession, and he is com¬ 
paratively out of danger. 

The schools for teaching these different arts would naturally 
form museums of all inventions in machinery, and libraries of 
books proper to the objects of such arts. For want of such 
means of preservation many useful inventions are lost, and 
practices highly successful are confined to a small district. 
In agriculture this has been a chief cause of backwardness, 
though by means of agricultural publications the evil is becoming 
less. 

The laws too, specially relating to any department, would of 
course form a part of the ordinary process of instruction; and 
the pupils should, under the Inspection of the professors, 
record new laws, register new inventions, and keep a catalogue 
raisonnee of all books, published in former times as well as 
recently. Is there an art, a business, or profession, which 
might not be spiritualized by such a course of enlightenment ? 
The absurdity of meu accounting themselves the sole geniuses, 
because they can write poetry, or prose, would be superseded 
by genius of every order of utility. Solid and practical 
learning would be an every-day acquisition; and the fear 
which some men have that cheap literature will destroy the 
character of literary works, would be answered by the en¬ 
richment of these periodicals with such every-day know¬ 
ledge. What had been learned at these schools, w'ould be kept 
alive by the aid of such publications; which again, would 
form organs of correspondence and intelligence to all engaged in 
the profession, trade, or business. So far from becoming weak 
and feeble, our literature would be strong, energetic, solid, and 
useful; and in its new character of periodicity, would have the 
great advantage of rapidly communicating information which 
would come too late in the next edition of a heavy quarto. 

While the schools for boys have been tending towards a more 
solid system of instruction, those for females nave gone in the 
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contrary direction, and sought to render them more accomplished 
in that which is merely ornameiUal. 

The moral condition of a people depends in a higher degree 
upon the state of cultivation among females than is commonly 
imagined. Their influence over their husbands and children 
for good and evil is in all cases great, and it is Ri that such in¬ 
fluence should be directed to good. 

This principle has been far too much lost sight of in the 
Education of females, and they have been trained, as it were, for 
one exclusive purpose, to be got rid of in marriage; and not as 
partners with man in a common lot. 

When the attraction of a young face, and the novelty of 
youthful manners have worn off, there is left little of sympathy 
with the pursuits of the husband, or acquaintance with those 
departments of knowledge on which his habits and occupations 
naturally lead him to converse. The dry utterance of scientific 
terms, without a knowledge of the uses and application of the 
science, or the details of history without the knowledge of its 
spirit, is to all valueless ; and the deficiency is to be supplied 
only by extensive and various reading. But this is precisely the 
point where the Education of females fails ; they arc not taught 
to read, to analyse and digest the matter read, whether it be 
novel, history, biography. If^ instead of abandoning all or 
nearly all mental occupation at the period of leaving school, 
a course of study calculated to develope and keep in exercise 
the reflective faculties were commenced and perseveriugly con¬ 
tinued for the next four or five years, the wife would have some 
share of the attractions of the intelligent conversationist, and 
without trespassing on the field of the dry, dull, political, or 
scientific discourse of the professional person, might supply in 
actual life some portion of the imaginative and amusing, by 
which its real cares are driven away. A stupid man would in 
such cases gain some vivacity, and discover powers that had 
been enfeebled by the constant reference of his thoughts to 
mercantile or professional objects. 

What this course of study should be for people of means, 
might be easily determined. When a governess employed to 
teach the mechanics of education has been dismissed, let a lady 
of refined taste and good judgment be engaged to carry on a 
course of reading with the pupil; carefully analysing every 
work read ; applying all knowledge applicable, and examining 
new views referred to by the auilior, and noting fresh facts, 
taking care throughout all these readings to lead the pupil to 
talk on the subject, and point out the passages illustrative of 
her views. 
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It is one of the especial merits of tlie system sketched in 
one of the publications at the head of this article, that it 
provides for the .boy a course of reading; a thing lost sight 
of in mere pedagogist schools. What is there done for boys, 
might be done for women of all ranks and conditions ; and who 
cun tell the effects on national intelligence. 

Added to this, the habit of reading well aloud, should be 
encouraged both to discover whether the meaning be fully 
understood by the reader, and to produce an accomplishment of 
more extensive utility to others than even music, that of pre¬ 
senting the views of an author by reading, so as to give 
them all their force, lluw few men or women can read. How 
few therefore are good orators, or good conversationists, or 
even good writers. How great a blessing to a sick and 
languid person, too ill to exert his own powers, is that of 
having a companion who can so read as to bring the pictures 
|n*eseuted by written composition, dramatically to the mind’s 
eye. With such powers at any time there need be no lack 
of society; the very best authors may be brought as it were into 
)>ersoual converse, and the family stock of information con¬ 
stantly relieved of its barrenness. 

But the importance of female Education is great, on account 
of the share of mothers in forming the infant mind. The very 
young ac(;iuire by a sort of involuntary imitation, the language 
the habits, failings and manners of their parents, especially of 
the mother, with whom they most constantly associate; and 
the labours of the school are more or less lightened in all things, 
according to the progress previously made during the period of 
involuntary infant learning. 

One cause of the defective Education of women has been the 
practice of educating them separately, boys with boys, girls 
with girls. The very evil sought to be avoided by such means 
is commonly produced ; and other evils superinduced. The boys 
become bearish and rude, and lose one half of the stimulus to 
exertion; the girls by being trained separately, as for a separate 
vocation, become different beings suited for different objects, 
instead of being adapted for tlieir respective shares in the same 
pursuits. The chief evil sought to be avoided w'ould probably 
never arise; for it is notorious that fewer marriages, and those 
more slowly, take place between the inhabitants of the same 
town, than with strangers. A more constant intercourse, by 
opening the characters and foibles of each, would perhaps do 
more for the Malthusian principle of self-restraint than the 
present system; since it is very questionable whether the 
marriage*trap system of the day, which confines each sex to 
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separate schools, does not excite by the seclusion, the ideas which 
in the other case would have found less encouragement. The 
world has fallen into the usual mistake, of .running into an 
opposite evil of greater magnitude, because it had not skill to 
apply a remedy for that it would avoid. In Scotland, the 
practice not very long ago existed, of educating both boys and 
girls together ; and very grave and proper personages of both 
sexes, have thought the practice favourable to the developeinent 
and improvement of character. 

The same course might be adopted with females as with 
boys, with regard to their peculiar destinations. After their early 
education had been gone through, they might go to a school 
where the duties of a female should be taught. The virtues of 
economy in a housewife, and ready and intelligent obedience in 
the servant, are prized by all who have found them ; and it may 
be safely said that except in some remarkable cases of natural 
shrewdness and good disposition, they have seldom been acquired 
without some preliminary teaching. Ilow much money may 
be saved, and comfort, priceless, obtained by such means. 
The proverb says, * When poveity comes in at the door love goes 
out at the window/ Every faculty which lessens poverty, 
increases love;—and still more is it increased by the conscious¬ 
ness on all sides, that all which intelligent industry could do, 
has been accomplished. « 

All this is not done by mere stitching and sewing, the 
charity-school system, nor by the nicknackery of schools of 
accomplishment. Admirable system, which expends a fortune 
to produce a creature valueless without a fortune! Better that 
all now spent in useless education should be saved as a portion 
for a useful creature, who would be desirable to a man of her own 
condition. Happily the petty frivolousness of aristocratic dis¬ 
tinction, is being Durnt out by poverty; and men of sense will 
come to see these things. The trials of emigration have already 
disclosed to many unfortunate husbands, compelled to seek 
their fortunes in another land and turn all hands to work, the 
uselessness of acquisitions on which youth and thought and 
money had been spent, to the production of a creature who 
can bear up against no adverse change of circumstance. 

Let any one of the thousand revolutions come, by which the 
. conditions of classes and individuals are changed;—-whether they 
come of state revolution, or change of laws, or the fluctuations 
of trade, or the national fits of mania which by turns affect 
all,—how melancholy is the condition of most men or women, 
high or low. Of what value is all their intelligence without 
industry, when planted on an unknown or desert land ? Yet 
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these revolutions, and changes, and exiles are going on; 
and Education is still but little different from what it was,— 
useless for its purposes, often thwarting and marring them, 
and all to be undone like Penelope’s web. Did not man 
possess an energy that often rises with the increase of misery, how 
could he grapple with his fortunes ; and how many are over- 
thrown by them and destroyed. Could the history of emigration 
be always painted by such a one as the author of Lawrie Todd, 
a tale of misery would be told which the good easy people 
who are senators and statesmen, and force on these tnings, 
little dream of. 

Did the system of Education fit men and women for the 
common accidents of fortune in the present state of society at 
home, it would perhaps be blameless ; but it fails there too. The 
insulated attempts by different energetic persons to set an 
example of a better system, are cramped by the prejudices 
and jealousies of those who fared worse in their own bringing 
up. 

Such persons will point triumphantly to the general state of 
intelligence as an answer to these views. It is wonderful ; but 
still more apparent than real ;'"less extensive than it seems. 
The intelligence which all men must have who mix largely with 
the world, and are possessed of the current coin of conversation 
issued daily through that mighty mint the' press, is mistaken 
for well-grounded information. But such is not the test. Let 
the speeches of senators, the judgments of lawyers, the dis¬ 
quisitions of many of the organs of the press, the ignorance 
of the magistracy, but above all every man’s private experience, 
be adduced, and there are marks of the counterfeit and the 
seeming in every one. 

From the divided state of public feeling upon the subject of 
Education, it is scarcely possible to hope for general concurrence 
in any plan. The difficulty will however be removed in 
some degree by the example of Prussia ; and no small good has 
been done by Mr. Roebuck, in bringing forward his plan founded 
upon that of Prussia, though his movement should have 
stirred up inquiry only. The matter is thus brought to issue, 
and the arrangements proposed may be curtailed or enlarged, 
as the understanding of Education as a whole, shall become 
more general. 

It must be borne in mind that there are difficulties in 
England, which do not exist in Prussia. The latter govern¬ 
ment is a despotism, though a mild one ; and notwithstanding 
the necessity of attending to the inclinations of the people, or 
at all events not acting against them, decrees proceed from one 
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mind, acting upon one machinery in subordination to the general 
government. 

This is not so with the English. The people and the 
government have not been agreed. Hence the latter has been 
distrusted, and what good has been done, came through the 
independent energies of the people. From this have issued 
manifold ways of Education, and manifold means ; all the 
special cares of parties, who will struggle for them as for 
vested rights. 

Besides, the people of England have not been inured to 
combination; and their exclusive local governments have not 
come in to supply the deficiency. So that the whole machinery 
for working a National Education is to be erected; and before 
that, a great deal must be pulled down. 

The prejudices of many persons will war against union. The 
aping of gentility will cause the tradesman to shun the common 
school; or from the prevalent subserviency, matters will be 
arranged for the beneht of the better classes, and be made 
subject of patronage. 

Tlie Church has its influence, and is now in particular 
contest with liberality. The struggle for its improvement will 
therefore be a present obstacle to success. 

Of means, there doubtless is an abundance, if the people can 
get hold of them. Let actiw bodies, in every county, ascertain 
what are the funds at the disposal of the public for the purposes 
of education. There have been some twenty-five huge Reports 
of Charity Commissioners. Let these be sifted, that the public 
may know what are the resources. The whole should be brouglii 
into hotchpot. The godly persons who destined these funds 
for so good an object, may be supposed to have done so because 
no public means existed. Their anxiety was to make a 
beginning; and if they could now rise up, they would rejoice 
that their humble efforts, thwarted as they have been by 
corruption, have produced such excellent fruits. But can 
it be doubted, that they would also rejoice, that there was now 
an opportunity of putting their contributions into a general fund, 
by which all the nation might reap a common advantage? 

Let but these funds be turned to use, and the people would 
have little to contribute. 

Then to make the schools popular; all who contributed 
should vote for the committee overlooking the school, which 
should be removable in part every year. TJiey should be elected 
for this purpose and no other, on account of their special 
fitness. 

As in Prussia, there should be a general board superintending 
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the whole, and communicating with all. At first the schools 
would be confined to the very poor, and a fierce rivalry would 
arise between the private establishments on mercantile princi¬ 
ples, and the public; so that even a better guarantee would 
be found in this opposition for the successful working than the 
best superintendence could afford, provided the control of the 
schools in the provinces were placed in the hands of the persons 
immediately interested. 

Infant schools, boys and girls schools, the technical and 
professional schools, coupled with the Mechanics Institutes and 
Reading Societies, would form the series of public scholastic 
education-machinery; and the legislature has only to provide 
this machinery in the simplest form at the outset, with the sort 
of control above indicated, to enable the active public to extend 
it in the best manner. Can such an effort be expected from the 
men, who voted 20,000f. for this purpose, while they voted 
1,000,000/. for the tithes arrears of Ireland, and 20,000,000/. 
Ibr the slave-owners of the West Indies? 

One beginning has been made in Ireland in this work; and 
the archbishop of Dublin has earned immortal fame, for 
popularising for the use of the Irish peasant, the truths of 
political economy, which are unknown to nine-tenths of the 
enlightened classes of England. Such moral boldness is worthy 
of all praise. Can it be hoped that*England will ever be helped 
so effectually ? 
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rpHE minds of all men in merry England, as also in Scotland 
^ and the Emerald Isle, have been and still are in such 


a 


state of internal excitement, that foreign affairs seemed to have 
passed comparatively into the shade, until the gallantry of 
Admiral Napier occasioned something like a sensation beyond 
the limits of the Slock Exchange. Nevertheless a rapid survey 
of the influence exercised by this country on Europe and its de¬ 
pendencies in times gone by, as well as of its present position 
with respect to the great human family, cannot be altogether 
without attractions for even the most superficial observers. 

It is curious and instructive to look back upon the cloud of 
mysterious fable, which at the commencement of the mediaeval 
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eera, separated these islands from the rest of the Roman world. 
Procopius describes Brittia or Britannia, as divided into two 
portions by a long wall; on its eastern side, the fields were 
fertile and cultivated, being the possessions of a very numerous 
population; while the western coasts were overrun with ser¬ 
pents, oppressed with a pestilential atmosphere, and peopled 
with the spirits of the departed. Thither from the Gallic 
shores, fishermen were supposed to transport the spectres, who 
summoned them at midnight; and these imitators of Charon 
were excused from taxation, on the score of their extraordinary 
functions. [Procop. apud Byzant. Corp.] There is nothing sur¬ 
prising therefore in Virgil, more than five hundred years before, 
having mentioned us as the 

' penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.’ 


During the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, religious 
zeal in some degree tore asunder the veil of separation between 
the continental and British shores. Missionaries from Rome 


promulgated what they knew of Christianity among our rude 
ancestors ; and Winifred, an illustrious Englishman, after¬ 
wards called Boniface, catching the holy fire, carried it into 
the forests of Germany. Throughout the bishopric of Mentz, 
established for his sake by Gregory the Second, as well as in 
Bavaria, Franconia, Thuriitgia, Saxony, and Frisia, his own 
aspiring ardour or that of his followers impressed the stamp of 
a new religion, and extended such moral culture and influence, 
as might be expected from monks and monasteries. These 
exertions wearing however an individual rather than a national 
character, the circumstance remained unaltered, that while 


the names of many Saxon and Irish worthies were justly 
venerated on the continent, nothing could be more insignificant 
than the external relations of their native kingdoms. Egbert, 
who concentrated in his single person the dominions of the 
heptarchy, received his education at the court of Charlemagne ; 
but it has been justly observed, that although England and 
Ireland still maintained a precedence in learning over France, 
the natural good understanding of Charles the Great was of far 
more value than the lessons he received from Alcuin. Alfred 


and Athelstan improved their intercourse with foreigners; they 
fostered commerce, and such a maritime force as proved an 
earnest of the future fame of their country ; but it was not until 
Danish tyranny, and a subsequent restoration of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, were succeeded by the Norman conqueror, that the 
British sceptre acquired any considerable importance in the 
estimation of continental potentates. 
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Under William and his successors, to the period of our third 
Edward's contest for the crown of France, the union of conti¬ 
nental and insular dominions, the struggles between the ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil powers, causing as they did incessant intercourse 
between Italy or Avignon and the Court of London, the love of 
adventure arising from the crusades, and the general advance¬ 
ment of trade, literature, and science, all emblazoned and 
illustrated by military renown, enabled our native country 
to act a distinguished part upon the field of Europe. Her 
glory, which reached its highest point in the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, grew pale indeed 
during the disastrous wars of the Roses ; but it was to revive 
and continue with a less dazzling but a more permanent 
vigour, from the commencement of the age of the Reforma¬ 
tion. In that grand drama, when the political firmament 
glowed with the star of the House of Austria, the chivalry 
of Paris and Milan, and the then fearful magnificence of the 
Crescent, our Henry the Eighth held the balance of Europe in 
his hands. An abler or more honest minister than Wolsey, 
might have done much for the improvement and consolidation of 
British interests, and not less towards averting many of the 
evils of that period, even from other l^ingdoms. But although 
the balance of power, as it is termed, had now engaged universal 
attention, it was long before our foreign politics assumed the 
regularity of system. It required such an administration as 
afterwards surrounded the throne of Elizabeth, to take a 
comprehensive view of the civilized world, and humble the 
growing leviathan, who was ready and willing to crush every 
power but his own. 

Philip the Second was only in his thirtieth year, when he 
received from his father the sovereignties of Spain, the two 
Sicilies, Milan, Upper Burgundy, and the Netherlands, in the 
old hemisphere; besides Mexico and Peru, with their gold and 
silver mines, in the new. His'uncle Ferdinand was Emperor of 
Germany, King of Bohemia and Hungary, and Prince of the 
Austrian territories. The four greatest commanders of their 
day, Don John, Alexander Farnese, Emanuel Philibert, and the 
Duke of Alva, were in the service of Philip. His matrimonial 
crown of England and Ireland passed away on the death of 
Mary; but he was subsequently enabled to seize and retain a 
more solid possession in the sceptre of Portugal and the Algarves. 
His fleets tor years rode triumphantly over every sea; the weak¬ 
ness of the French royal famity gave him irresistible influence 
from the Pyrenees to Picardy ; the northern nations were torn 
by civil commotions; while the Turkish sultans seemed sunk in 
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the luxuries of their seraglios. His character, in really contri¬ 
buting to his ultimate mortification, appeared at the time only 
to render his power more terrible. Wrapped in the darkness of 
superstition towards God, and in the reserve of a gloomy despotism 
towards man, he was the evil genius of an age which trembled at 
the name of Spaniard. Elizabeth was the single sovereign, 
who understood the true policy to be adopted, and whose con¬ 
duct was equal to her perceptions. She annihilated the French 
hold upon Scotland, and defeated the invincible Armada. Pro¬ 
tecting Protestantism in France and the Netherlands, she ma¬ 
terially assisted in the enthronement of Henry the Fourth, and 
the establishment of Dutch independence. Spain with all her 
wealth and advantages was thoroughly baffled, and became 
stranded like one of her own unwieldy galleons; while humbler 
nations, on whom she had disdained to smile, shot rapidly 
ahead, in the full activity of their strength, and the vigour of 
their developed resources. 

To the death of the monarch of the Escurial succeeded the 
period of the Thirty Years War; during which, England, as to 
foreign affairs, played a passive, and rather ignoble part. The 
Stuarts indeed contributed little to the honour of either their 
native or adopted country; and the three kingdoms were far 
too much absorbed in their internal concerns, to pay any pro¬ 
minent attention to those of their neighbours. The quarrels for 
the duchies of Juliers and Mantua, and the misfortunes of the 
Palatine, were allowed to take their course; while Cardinal 
Richelieu renewed the designs of Henry the Great, and rendered 
France the most powerful state in Europe. This extraordinary 
man died three years before the peace of Westphalia, in which 
the results of his policy became apparent. Mazarin eleven 
years afterwards, in 1659, concluded in person the treaty of the 
Isle des Faisans. By the former of these pacifications, Louis 
the Fourteenth enlarged his inheritance by acquiring the three 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the city of Brisac and its 
dependencies, the territory of Suntgaw, the two Alsatian land- 
graviates, and the right to keep a garrison in Philipsburg; by 
the latter, the counties of Rousillon and Artois were transferred 
to him; and through his marriage with the Infanta Maria 
Theresa of Spain, a foundation was laid for that grandeur of the 
House of Bourbon, which after torrents of blood had been 
shed, extended itself from Flanders to the Atlantic, and over 
the fairest portions of America. 

During the interval however between 1648 and 1669, such 
events had occurred in England as fixed upon her the eyes of 
the whole world. The triumph of her parliament, the trial and 
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execution of Charles, the success of the independents, and the 
bold advances of Oliver Cromwell towards sovereign power, 
amazed and appalled the other states of Europe. France herself, 
partly from gross abuses in her government, partly throu^ the 
intrigues of Cardinal de Retz the famous coadjutor of Paris, 
and partly from a real sympathy of sentiment, was exhibiting 
contests similar in more than one of their features to our own 
civil wars. But when the crafty Mazarin had suppressed dis¬ 
turbances, and consolidated his influence by profligacy, he at 
once perceived that to England alone he could look, for turning 
the scale of fortune against Cond6 and Spain, in favour of 
Turenne and Louis. .Accordingly he sacrificed to the pride of 
the Protector, flattered him with magnificent offers, and suc¬ 
ceeded in securing his assistance. The harbour of Dunkirk 
was blockaded by a British fleet, and six thousand English vete¬ 
rans fought on shore under the banners of the French Marshal. 
The victory was chiefly achieved by their valour, and the 
fortress surrendered in ten days. This acquisition, which was 
appropriated to England, as Cromwell had stipulated, might or 
might not have been intrinsically valuable; yet none can deny 
that it was at least a trophy of the Protectorate, although 
doomed, as is too well known, to sink under the meanness of 
the Restoration. 

That restoration humbled the respectability of England, both 
at home and abroad. The Dutch war overwhelmed the court 
with infamy. De Ruyter blockaded the Thames; Van Ghent 
reduced Sheerness, broke the boom in the Medway, and burnt 
our ships at Chatham; Portsmouth and Plymouth were in¬ 
sulted, and a hostile navy swept the channel. Neither the 
peace of Breda in June 1667, nor .that of the following May at 
Aix laChapelle produced by the triple alliance, could effectually 
bridle the ambition of the Grand Monarque. It was manifest 
that the spirit of aggression and aggrandizement had passed 
from Madrid and Vienna to the banks of the Seine. France, 
by the last-mentioned treaty, was permitted to acquire Charle¬ 
roi, Ath, Tournai, Fumes, Armentieres, Courtrai, Douai, and 
Lisle,'which, giving exercise to the genius of Vauban, left 
a slender barrier to the United Provinces. The losses she had 
really sustained were forgotten amidst the flatteries of courtiers, 
and the rejoicings at Paris; whose perjured monarch, with 
peace on his lips, had never ceased from meditating war. Per¬ 
ceiving that the British islands lay prostrate under "the infamous 
Cabal, he was resolved to conquer the Low Countries. Charles 
the Second and the king of Sweden were detached from the 
triple league. The march of 120,000 men against the frontiers 
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of the devoted republic, came, as Sir William Temple energeti¬ 
cally exclaimed,' like a peal of thunder from a cloudless sky.’ 
Royal treachery then yawned for its prey; more than forty 
fortresses had fallen in Gueldres, Utrecht and. Overyssel; Amster¬ 
dam was within a few miles; the fleets of the confederated 
potentates, exceeding 100 sail, were hovering on the coast; 
when a young hero, destined, as William the Third, to baffle the 
Bourbon and supplant the Stuarts, was called to the helm of the 
state, and assumed the stadtholdership of his fathers. It was 
during the subsequent contest, that the national spirit of England 
broke forth in magnanimous contrast to the knavery and pusilla¬ 
nimity of its government. Battles the most bloody, yet inde¬ 
cisive, crimsoned the land and sea, under leaders of immortal 
fame; although so oppressed for a time seemed the powers of 
liberty and resistance, that Louis, after squandering his treasures 
and exhausting his country, contrived to dictate in 1678 the 
terms of a treaty at Nimeguen. In exchange for Charleroi, 
Biche, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limbourg, sur¬ 
rendered to Spain, he retained Cambrai, Aires, St. Omer, 
Valenciennes, Tournai, Ypres, Bouchain, Cassel, Charlemont, 
and other places, besides the very important territories of 
Franche Corat6 or Upper Burgundy. In vain the people 
of England murmured; their sovereign was pensioned, and 
their patriots bribed. Perhaps Lord Russel stood alone in 
an unreformed House of Commons, when he said to Barillon, 
that ‘he should be sorry to have any communication with 
men who could be gained by money.’ In fact the whole 
foreign policy of Charles the Second was most consistently 
conservative ; presenting, as it did, the very feculence of 
selfishness, a mass of vileness and corruption the compost of a 
venal throne, a licentious court, a proud profligate aristocracy, 
a mercenary ministry, and a prostituted parliament. If there 
is a single palliative to this picture, it can only be found in 
the independence of Portugal, so tardily acknowledged by 
Spain at the peace of Lisbon, concluded on the 13th of February 
1668 through the mediation of an ambassador from London. 

The aspirations of France and her ambitious master were soon 
higher than ever. lo giving law to Spain, Holland, and the 
Empire, Louis had greatly increased his dominions. His diplo¬ 
matic intrigues were as irresistible as his armies. England was 
lulled into acquiescence by crumbs from his table. As a nation 
she * neither muttered, nor peeped, nor moved a wing,’ while 
he was maintaining his forces upon an undiminished scale, 
domineering over his neighbours, seizing Strasbourg, demanding 
Alost, occupying Casal, fortifying Huningen, blockading and 
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then grasping Luxembourg and Kehl, menacing Cadiz, and 
humbling the Genoese. She allowed him to launch 100 ships 
of the line and enlist 60,000 seamen, amidst broad hints from 
the Hague, and fearful apprehensions for the Baltic and th» 
Mediterranean. True it was, that Algiers was twice bombarded, 
that the seas vrere cleared of pirates, and numerous captives 
released from the dungeons of Barbary; but this was too flimsy 
a veil to hide the cloven foot. On a former occasion he had 
ostentatiously observed to his envoy D^Estrades, * The king of 
England may know the amount of ray forces, but he knows not 
the elevation of rny mind ; everything appears to me contempti¬ 
ble, in comparison of glory;*—or rather, as he should have said, 
in coinpatison of ambition. For thus it is, that ‘our passions 
forge our fetters;* and human nature, deceiving others and 
deceived herself, dances like a maniac in her chains. 

Patience however the most abject, may be exhausted ; and 
disputes as to the electorates of Cologne and the Palatinate 
at length evoked an extensive confederacy, at Augsburg in 
1687, against the universal despot. He had for a long time 
insulted Germany by the re-establishment of certain chanceries 
at Metz and Brisac, and latterly by setting up the cla,ims of his 
creature Cardinal Furstembourg in opposition to those of the 
Emperor. Leopold caught the alarm, and communicated it to 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy. England also 
threw her sword into the scale, tliough paralyzed by the 
domestic factions consequent upon her recent revolution. For 
once, and almost for the first and last time, she put forth 
her energies in the direction of her own and the general 
interests of mankind. The principle which had expelled a 
legitimate tyrant was at stake, and there is no doubt that 
the fugitive James would have been re-enthroned upon 
the ruins of liberty, had not the struggles of this memorable 
league produced the peace of Ryswick. By it, William was 
acknowledged as king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
all their dependencies ; the usurpations of the chambers of re¬ 
union were annulled; Pignerol was restored to Savoy; Freyburg 
in the Brisgau, Brisac, and Philipsburg were given up to 
Austria; Kehl to the margrave of Baden; Luxembourg, Chimay, 
Charleroi, Mons, Ath, Courtrai, were again rescued from 
France, whose only indemnifications were Saarlouis, Longwy, 
and Landau; and the duchies of Lorraine and Bar were 
surrendered to Leopold Charles, the son of the hero of Vienna, 
as the fair inheritance of his ancestors. Yet tlie whole arrange¬ 
ment, although it gave Britain a breatliiug-time, so that its 
national debt was reduced from 21,500,000/. to 16,000,000/., 
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was little more than an armistice, a delusive calm. So 
indecisive was its character, that the great question of the 
Spanish succession was altogether omitted. In the mean time 
however, induced by his comprehensive survey of the future, 
William concluded the two treaties of partition with France, 
and mediated the peace of Carlowitz, which crippled Turkey, 
and left the Emperor at liberty to prepare himself for a more im¬ 
portant contest. 

By the first of the partition treaties, it was agreed, that 
Joseph of Bavaria, grandson of the younger sister of the king 
of Spain, should become successor to that monarch ; a scheme 
disconcerted by the princess sudden decease. Had he survived, 
his splendid inheritance was to have been curtailed by the 
assignment of the two Sicilies, the marqiiisate of Final, and the 
Tuscan ports, together with Guipuscoa, and a section of the 
Pyrenean frontier, to the dauphin ; and of the Milanese, to the 
archduke Charles. By the second treaty, the archduke Charles, 
as grandson of tlie infant Maria, was to succeed the Spanish 
branch of the house of llapsburg in Spain and her American 
dominions, as well as in the sovereignty of the Netherlands; to 
tlie dauphin were allotted the same territories as before, with 
the addition of Lorraine, whose prince was to be indemnified 
with the dukedom of Milan. * To prevent the conjunction of 
Spain and the Imperial crovVn in the person of one potentate, it 
was provided that in case of the death of the king of the 
Ilouians, the archduke Charles, if raised to that dignity, should 
not succeed to the Spanish throne. It was also stipulated that 
no daupliin or king of France should ever wear the crown 
of Spain.’ [linssell. Mod. Kurope^ vol. iii. p. 54t).] The childless 
(Charles at Madrid had signed a will declaring the Bavarian 
prince his sole heir; and on that youth’s decease, had subscribed 
anotlier, under advice from Pope Innocent the Twelfth, in favour 
of Philip of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, as grandson of 
Maria Theresa his eldest daugliter, on condition that. Spain 
should remain an undivided and independent monarchy, 
Louis the Fourteenth whose engagements of renunciation were 
as cobwebs in the way of his wishes, accepted the testamentary 
disposition in favour of his grandson; and even William seemed 
disposed to be satisfied, if Philip would only renounce his title to 
the crown of France. Yet without such renunciation, he was 
compelled to acquiesce ; and it is even supposed that the war, 
so far as Great Brilain was concerned, might have been 
altogether avoided, liad not the tyrant of Versailles, in the 
exultation of his vanity, acknowledged the pretender, and thus 
roused as by an electric shock the indignation of the English. 
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The latter had felt dissatisfied^ until this event, and upon very 
sufficient grounds, with the second partition; jealousies respecting 
the Caledonian colony at Darien, and its final ruin in con¬ 
sequence, were nearly precipitating Scotland into open rebellion; 
the death of th6 Duke of Gloucester pressed more closely on 

E ublic attention the settlement of the Protestant Succession; 

ut there can be little doubt, that the arrogance of Louis, 
combined with his boundless ambition, contributed more than 
till other circumstances to form the grand alliance. The 
avowed objects of this confederacy between the Emperor, 
William the Third, and the States, concluded on the 27th 
August 1701, were 'to procure satisfaction in regard to the 
Spanish succession, obtain security to the English and Dutch 
for tlieir dominions and commerce, prevent the union of the 
monarchies of France and Spain, and hinder the French from 
possessing the Spanish dominions in America/ William had 
jireviously assisted to rescue Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
from Danish rapacity ; and it was chiefly through his good 
offices, that the two contending powers, together with Holstein, 
effected the pacification of Travendahl in the last year of the 
seventeenth century. 

During the subsequent conflict, Louis the fourteenth, in 1706, 
unable to engage the king of Sweden in his cause, and broken 
down by the victories of Marlborough, professed himself ready to 
concede the chief points at issue. ‘ He offered all the Spanish 
dominions in Italy to the archduke Charles ; to the States 
General a barrier in the Netherlands; and to the duke of 
Savoy a compensation for his injuries. In return for such 
liberal concessions, he demanded, that the electorate of Havana 
should be restored to its native prince, and that Philip should 
he allowed to possess Spain and her American dominions/ 
It has been justly supposed that the confederates, by concluding 
a peace on these terms and others which they miglit have 
dictated, particularly for the perpetual disjunction of the 
crowns of France and Spain, would have obtained the chief 
objects of the grand alliance; yet was the offer, though surely a 
sufficient foundation for entering upon a negotiation, wantonly 
rejected ; and Europe was destined to remain for many years 
longer, a scene of confusion, carnage, and distress, in order 
to gratify the passions of a few ambitious and selfish men. The 
duke of Marlborough was fond of the emoluments, as well 
as the glory, of war; prince Eugene, besides being under the 
influence of similar motives, was uoliialed by an implacable 
resentment against Franco^ and the pensionary lleinsins, who 
led tlie councils of the Dutch republic, yielded to his own 
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interest while he acted in subserviency to those two generals'. 
These were the three great springs that now directed the grand 
alliance; and the motion communicated by their joint impulse, 
was accelerated by the torrent of victory. The views of the 
allies extended with their success. Having humbled France, 
they aspired to the conquest of Spain. It was accordingly 
resolved that no peace should be made with the house of 
Bourbon, while a prince of that family continued to fill the 
Spanish throne. ‘Whilst we reprobate this ambitious scheme; 
considered in a general view, we find particular occasion to 
lament the fate of Great Britain in the midst of triumphs that 
have been so greatly extolled. Victories that bring honour to 
the arms may bring shame to the councils of a nation. To win 
a battle, to take a town, is the glory of a commander, and of an 
army. Of this glory we had a very large share. But the 
wisdom of a nation is to proportion the ends she proposes to her 
interest and her strength.. Great Britain neither expected nor 
desired any thing beyond what she might have obtained 
by adhering to the first principles of the grand alliance. But 
she was hurried into those of the new plan, by the causes 
already stated, by the prejudices and rashness of party, by the 
influence which the success of the confederate arms gave to our 
ministers Godolphin and Marlborough, and by the popularity 
which they gave to the war itself. The people were unwilling 
to put an end to a contest, that afforded so many occasions of 
public rejoicing, and so wide a range for national pride.’— 
Russell, vol. iv. pp. 41—3. 

But if the results of Blenheim and Ramilies would have 
brought Louis to such terms as might have honourably con¬ 
cluded the war, the subsequent ‘defeat at Oudenarde, the loss 
of Lisle, a famine in France, the consequent failure of resources, 
the discontents of the people, and a want of harmony among the 
servants of the crown, induced him to offer terms of peace, 
adequate to the success of his enemies, and suitable to the 
melancholy situation of his own afiairs. He agreed to yield the 
whole Spanish monarchy to the house of Austria, without any 
equivalent; to cede to the emperor his conquests on the Upper 
Rhine; to give Fumes, Ypres, Menin, Tournai, Lisle, Conde, 
and Maubeuge, as a barrier to Holland; to acknowledge the 
elector of Brandenburgh as king of Prussia; the Duke of 
Hanover as ninth elector of the empire; to own the right of 
queen Anne to the British throne; to remove the pretender from 
tlie dominions of France ; to acknowledge the succession to the 
crown of Great Britain in the protestant line; to restore every 
thing required to the duke of Savoy; and to agree to the 
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cessions made to the king of Portugal by his treaty with the 
confederates.' [Russell, iv. p. 61.] But these proposals' met 
with no better success than the former, and for the same 
reasons. They were afterwards renewed at Gertruydenburg, 
with the additions^ that he should * not only give up the 
Spanish monarchy without an equivalent, and acknowledge 
Charles the Third as king of Spain, but pay a subsidy of a 
million of livres a month, till his grandson Philip should be ex¬ 
pelled. He even relinquished Alsace to the emperor; and as a 
security for the performance of the articles of the treaty, he 
engaged to deliver the fortified towns of French Flanders, yet in 
his possession, into the hands of the allies. But the haughtiness 
of the States, to whom prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, secure of the controlling influence of the 
pensionary Heinsius, had persuaded the emperor and the queen 
of England to commit the whole management of the negotiation, 
encouraged their deputies to rise in their demands, in proportion 
as tlie plenipotentiaries of France advanced in their concessions. 
They went so far as to insist that Louis, instead of paying 
a subsidy towards the war agsiinst Philip, should assist the 
confederates with all his forces to drive his grandson from the 
Spanish throne. Impossible as it was for the French monarch 
to submit to so humiliating a requisition, the conferences were 
not broken oft', although idly protracted.^—-Itrtsse//, iv. pp, 72—3. 

At length however, the popularity of both Marlborough and 
Godolphin beginning to decline, the lories took advantage of the 
change of humour in the nation, and represented the church and 
monarchy in danger from the whigs. Nothing but disgust is 
excited by the political squabbles which terminated in the dis¬ 
graceful peace of Utrecht. The sickly sentimentalism or the 
matchless audacity of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman (the 
canting and ^elf-imposed nicknames of the queen and the 
duchess of Marlborough), the impudence of Sachevcrell, the 
folly of the ministry, the tricks of Harley and the knavery of 
Bolingbroke, the trimming of the whigs and the treachery 
of the tories, made every indignant patriot burn and blush 
at the degradation of their country. Cessation from war was, 
no doubt, necessary; but that all the national interests were 
sacrificed according to custom, is equally plain. The Queen 
hypocritically intimated to thetw'O Houses, that notwithstanding 
the acts of those ' who delighted in war,' both a time and place 
for treating were fixed upon. Gualtier, a French spy, had been 
the first person employed to signify at Versailles the inclinations 
of the new ministers for peace, and that for the security 
of their power and places they were ready to betray Great 
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Britain. Certain it was, that the elevation of the archduke to 
the imperial throne, through the death of his brother, liad made 
an immense alteration in the political state of Europe; and this 
was eagerly caught at, to varnish over the meanness and perfidy 
of the negotiators. The famous or rather infamous pacification 
of Utrecht, signed on the 31st of March 1713, stipulated that 
Philip the Fifth, as king of Spain, should renounce all right to 
the crown of France, and that the heirs expectant to the French 
monarchy should do the same towards Spain, in the event 
of their accession by the death of the infant dauphin. The 
chief articles for England, were a guarantee of the Hanoverian 
succession, the acquisition of St. KitFs, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Gibraltar and Minorca; and the Assiento or negro 
trade for thirty years ! Holland obtained her barrier; the duke 
of Savoy secured a regal title, with augmented territories 
in Italy, and the island of Sicily; a crown was also conferred 
upon 13avaria, and the kingdom of Prussia recognized; the 
house of Austria, by the peace of Rasta<lt in the following 
year, retained Naples and the Milanese ; while France i)reserved 
Landau, and her frontiers as settled at Ryswick. The Salic 
law accompanied the transit of the Bourbons across the 
Pyrenees, and received the sanction of the Cortes. 

Notwithstanding its general discontent at the terms of this 
treaty, the British public quickly began to feel the relief of a 
very material diminution in the annual demands of the treasury. 
They had amounted in 1712 to nineteen millions sterling; the 
natioii^al debt had swollen to fifty millions: the death of Anne 
and the accession of George the First, with the struggles of the 
two parties for politicalascendancy,aiid the Jacobite insurrection, 
all pointed out the wisdom of pursuing a pacific policy with 
regard to the Continent; and l^rance, under the regency of 
Orleans, agreed to concur in maintaining the tranquillity of 
Euro])e on the basis of a balance of power. Even the splendid 
schemes of Alberoni were more specious than alarming. The 
second nuptials of Philip, with Elizabeth F'aruese of Parma, 
had raised the intriguing ecclesiastic to the pinnacle of his 
liopes; and negotiations were opened with Charles XII and 
Peter the Great, to enthrone the pretender in London, obtain 
the French regency for Philip, and reunite to the Spanish 
monarchy every one of its former possessions. No sooner how¬ 
ever was the tocsin sounded, than France, England, and Holland, 
united themselves in a triple alliance at the Hague, which 
extingufshecl the mad schemes of the Cardinal, and made 
way for the quadruple alliaqce of 1718, after the victory of 
Admiral Byng. In consideration of certain places in Ital^, 
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Sicily was exchanged by Savoy for Sardinia, the kingdom 
of Naples was too confidingly confiriued in ils fullest extent 
to the family of Hapsburgh, and a principality was pro¬ 
mised to Don Carlos, the son of Elizabeth, consisting of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia. This period must have been 
a golden age for ambassadors. By the peace of Stockholm, in 
November 1720, George the First confirmed his purchase of Bre¬ 
men and Verden; but there was neither protest nor remonstrance 
when Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, were abandoned to Russia 
at Nystedt in 1721. Two years after the death of the duke of 
Orleans, Ripperda, whose adventures emulate all the wonders 
that history can relate or romance imagine, and on whom the 
mantle of Alberoui seemed to have fallen, concluded in April a 
compact at Vienna, between his master and theEm\)eror, liuving ' 
for its objects the expulsion of the house of Hanover from 
England, the seizure even of their worthless electorate, a 
guarantee of the East India Company atOstend, and in a secret 
article the recovery of Gibraltar and Minorca. To counteract 
these machinations. Great Britain, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, efi'ected in September 1726 the confederacy of Hanover, 
which succeeded in overawing the court of Madrid, although it 
engendered the wretched and unsuccessful ailempts of Admiral 
Hosier against Porto Bello, and of the Spaniards against 
Gibraltar. 

The congress of Cambrai, transferred to Soissons, was followed 
by the treaty of Seville in 1729, and the second treaty of Vienna 
in 1731, which enabled Cardinal Fleury and Sir Robert A^alpole 
to allay, but for a very brief interval, the irritation. In the 
confusion consequent on the decease of Augustus king of l^oland 
in 1733, England was not roused at the loss by Austria of the 
two Sicilies. She contented herself with mediating, conjointly 
with the maritime powers, the convention and deiinitivo peace 
of Vienna in 1738 ; through which the duchy of Lorraine was 
eventually to revert to France, and the crown of Naples was 
placed on the head of Don Carlos. Her prime minister, it has 
been observed, seemed to have taken for his motto, Omitia prim 
experiri verbis quam armhpsapientemdecet^ ; yet her commercial 
interests had for twenty years been snft’ering so much from 

^ If Sir Robert may be liclicvcd liiinsclf, quwta non movrre constituted 
the real iiiaiiispring of his administration. How could he honestly retain 
his post, after dcciuring war against, Spain, iii the tcotli of his avowed 
policy ? It is said of him, that he exclaimed when he heard the l)ells ringing 
for Admiral Vernon's success at Porto Bello, ‘What fooJs these people 
are, they will be soon wringing their hands for this folly-' Compare 
Archdeacon Coxe, as well as Horace Walpole’s correspondcikce just 
published, 
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Spanish pretensions and aggressions, that Walpole felt at last 
compelled to give way, and manfully, though most reluctantly, 
to unsheath the sword. The voices of pretended patriots had 
swelled the clamours of the mercantile men, and hostilities Were 
proclaimed on the 19th October 1739. Rejoicings at the reduc¬ 
tion of Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon were speedily forgotten 
in the failure at Carthagena; and the voyage of Anson, althougli 
he returned with enormous treasures, wore rather the appearance 
of successful piracy than national triumph. The Silesian contest 
had in the mean time broken out on the death of Charles the 
Sixth ; but it was not until Walpole had quitted the helm in 
] 742, that the Queen of Hungary derived any effectual succours 
from the British government. George the Second then became, 
both in Flanders and Italy, an important ally; while the welfare 
and wealth of his subjects were wasted as usual, on behalf of 
provinces and potentates, with whom, so long as the political 
equilibrium remained materially uninjured, they could have very 
little concern. 

Yet it must also be remembered that the English nation 
warmly espoused the cause of Maria Theresa. Their connexion 
with Austria had subsisted ever since the Revolution, they 
considered it as an essential feature of their share in the 
federative policy of Christendom; and the power of the 
Bourbon was still the bugbear of the age. When therefore 
it became generally known that France intended to violate 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and place a Bavarian on the Imperial 
throne, all the thoughtless pugnacity of the people revived ; the 
war-whoop grew so loud as to enable Pulteney and his party to 
displace Sir Robert Walpole; and liberal subscriptions were 
even made by private individuals * to assist the Queen of 
Hungary. In parliament so chivalrous and effective were the 
appeals on her behalf, that the House of Commons voted her 
500,000/.; subsidies were provided for Denmark and Hesse 
Cassel; the land forces were augmented to 62,500 men; the Earl 
of Stair was sent into the Netherlands with 1G,000 British 
soldiers, even before the concurrence of Holland had been 
officially ascertained ; and these latter troops were to be joined 
by 6,000 Hessians and J 6,000 Hanoverians in the pay of the 
court of London. Sounding and magnificent was the parade of 
preparation ; although feeble enough in Flanders was the actual 
campaign. Lord Stair found more to do with the Dutch in 

• Voltaire says, that the Duchess of Marlborough engaged to raise 
100,000/. among the ladies of London, and actually deposited 40,000/. 
herself j which, however, the Queen of Hungary declined, as she declared 
she would accept of nothing but through Parliament. 
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negotiation, than with the enemy in the held. Hisioyal master 
indeed had submitted to a treaty of neutrality for his electoral 
dominions; leaving himself at liberty, he conceived, to act both 
offensively and defensively in his regal capacity. But however 
the flames might languish in one part of Europe, they were 
vigorously lighted up in others. Sardinia was bought over to the 
alliance; Naples was intimidated by the British squadron under 
iVdmiral Haddock and Commodore Martin, who,’nailing hjs 
watch to the mainmast, gave the council of Don Carlos an hour 
to chuse between instant submission or a bombardment; while 
so completely were the Spanish machinations disconcerted in 
Italy, as well as in Germany, that the spirit of Maria Theresa 
rose,—she rejected the proposals of France for a pacification, 
and breathed nothing but a continuance of the struggle. Lord 
Carteret, the Cicero of the peers, having abandoned the policy 
he so energetically advocatea when combating for office, plunged 
deeper and deeper into continental connexions. In vain was 
he reminded of broken vows and forgotten protestations; in vain 
was it made manifest, that ‘ England instead of rousing the 
jealousy of other states by feeding the pride of an ambitious 
woman now strong enough to protect herself, should direct its 
entire force against Spain, in whose humiliation it was more 
particularly interested. Such arguments met with little atten¬ 
tion.* George the Second had an unfortunate thirst for military 
glory. Attended by the young Duke of Cumberland and his 
war minister, he joined the camp of the allies; the battle of 
Dettingen was fought on the 26th June 1743, and an incomplete 
victory gained; of which the principal result was, that the 
French were not pursued, while the conqueror had the honour 
of dining upon the field, and being the last British monarch who 
exposed his person in warfare. 

How lightly the real interests of this country weighed in the 
balances of selfish politicians, became plainer every day. A 
close family alliance ensued between Fiance and Spain in the 
following October. An invasion of England, planned at Paris 
in favour of the pretender, was only baffled by a storm and the 
timely appearance of a fleet under Sir John Norris. A naval 
conflict in the Mediterranean produced the barren triumph of 
Admiral Matthews, and the unmerited disgrace of that officer. 
In the mean time domestic discontents ran high, and with 
good reason. The administration of Carteret, dignified 
with the title of the ‘ drunken,’ was at length succeeded 
by the ‘ broad-bottomed * ministry of the Pelhams ; nor even 
then did the prospect much brighten. Marshal Saxe through 
the firmness of his sovereign gathered sanguinary laurels at 
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Fontenoy, notwithstanding such a display of valonrby the British 
infantry under the Duke of Cumberland and Sir John Ligonier, 
that Louis the Fifteenth facetiously observed, * the English fought 
for all, and paid for all/ These troops, or as many of them as 
survived, were soon summoned home to suppress the Scotch 
rebellion ; after which, the naval achievements of Anson, Warren, 
Hawke, and Knowles, were the sole consolations of the country, 
until the peace of Aix la Chapelle, on the 7th October, 1748.- 
With the previous pacifications of Breslau and Dresden, England 
had little to do ; all treaties, since the celebrated one of West¬ 
phalia concluded Just a century before, were now confirmed; Great 
Britain obtained nothing of importance for having supplied the 
sinews of the war, and subsidised even a Russian armament, as 
usual in vain ; nor was any mention made of her right to navigate 
the South American seas unsubjected to the liability of search, 
although public indignation on this account had first precipitated 
her into hostilities. Austria was the principal loser, and Prussia 
the chief gainer by the peace. Holland had crippled her 
resources in the contest, and perhaps impaired her freedom, by 
the restoration of her stadholderate Spain and Portugal 
were gradually declining in importance, from causes which no 
congress could remove. The Muscovite, introduced to the 
notice of southern Europe by an alliance with Maria Theresa, 
began to unveil an influence wSiich then might have been either 
easily checked, or usefully directed. France was allowed to 
complete her eastern frontier with Lorraine and several forts on 
th*e Rhine, so as to place her in a most commanding attitude 
, towards the princes of Germany. 

The remarks of the Abbe Millot on this conclusion of eight 
years w'arfare are not more severe than just. * The English,* 
he says, * restored their conquests ; and some commercial 
advantages were all the fruits they reaped, from their expense 
and obstinacy. It is inconceivable that with a knowledge of 
the fatal consequences occasioned by the defects of former 
treaties, the most prudent measures should not have been taken 
to obviate such dreadful inconveniences. Politicians are some- 

* It had hccii abolished on the death of Williatn the Third king of 
England without Issue; but bis cousin and heir Jolin William Frederic, 
count of Nassau Dietz, became Prince of Orange, and was Stadtholdcr of 
Frieeland by hereditary descent, as well as of CJroningen by election. 
Being drowned in crossing the Mardykc 14 July 1711, the Stadtholdcrship 
of Groningen was abolished; yet his nosthiimons son William Henry Fiiso, 
called Williuiu the Fourth, not only hud his new power as Stadtholder 
declared hcrcditaiy in his family, after the battle of Fontenoy, but it was 
even made inheritable by females. Compare Coxe*s Life of Lord Walpole 
with Von MiUler, 
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times like other people, exceedingly impatient to be delivered 
from the present evil; and think very little of preventing future 
disasters. Everything was done with precipitation; essential 
points were neglected ; and in a degree, the seeds of a new war 
were sown in the treaty of peace.’ In fact the treaty may he 
said to have scarcely extended at all to Asia and America. A 
succession of contests had commenced in India about 1743, 
which lasted for eighteen years, and which, after exercising the 
great abilities of Clive and Dupleix, terminated in laying the 
foundations of that mighty empire of merchants, extending over 
llindostan in the largest limits of its peninsula, from Persia to 
llurmah, and from cape Comorin to the verge of Thibet and 
Tartary. French intrigues were either countermined or openly 
suppressed ; their authors, however able, being baffled at home 
and abroad, by land and sea, in arms and in the cabinet. In 
Europe also, exertions either made or menaced in the cause of 
Charles Edward contributed to keep alive every feeling of exas¬ 
peration between the courts of London and Paris. Jealous of tlie 
maritime superiority of the English, the French projected the 
union of Canada and Louisiana by such a chain of forts as would 
have circumscribed the English colonies in that quarter within 
the range of the Alleghany mountains, and effectually cut them 
off from the Indian fur-trade. Anxious to draw the Spaniards into 
their views, a family compact wus attempted in 1763, like that 
which succeeded eight years afterwards, but which was happily 
now frustrated by the care and vigilance of Keene, the English 
ambassador at Madrid. The taste for aggression however, wbs 
not in the least allayed. So careless had the late as well us 
former treaties been in their definitions, that with regard to ' 
America, the words of stipulation were, ‘ that all things should 
be replaced on the footing they were, or ought to have been, 
before the present war.’ A coach and six, as the venerable 
Earl Eldon would say, might have been driven through 
this and other articles of the peace of Aix la Chnpelle. Such 
looseness of description as would have blasted any country 
attorney’s reputation, had been permitted to pass by the 
plenipotentiaries of civilized nations. But England,* it is said, 
was sighing for war, and accordingly in 1766, to war she 
went. What ensued, is well known. Disgrace at first, and then 
glory in both hemispheres. The loss of Minorca, and ^the 
horrors of the black hole at Calcutta; the important Prussian 
alliance, and the entrance of Pitt and Legge upon office; their 
dismission and subsequent restoration; the campaigns of 
Frederic; the miscarriages at Rochefort and Closterseven, 
redeemed by the gallant exploits of our admirals; the useless 
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demolition and capture of the works at Cherbourg and Belleisle, 
the more worthy successes of Amherst, Wolfe, and Johnson, in 
New England, at Quebec, and Niagara ; the blockade of every 
hostile port in the channel; the death of George the Second and 
accession of his grandson; the famous family compact; the 
surrender of the Manillas in the east, and of the Havannah in 
the westthese were the principal events of the Seven Years 
War, which after the popular minister had been again compelled 
to resign, terminated in the treaties of Fontainebleau and 
Hubertsburg, and the permanent triumph of toryism. England 
gained abundance of barren territory and hollow fame. The 
Canadas, Cape Breton, the bay of St. Lawrence, a part of Louis¬ 
iana, the islands of Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, Dominica, 
and St. Vincent, the gulf of Florida and Pensacola, the French 
settlements on the coast of Senegal, and most of those in India, 
were ceded "to the British crown, which had augmented our 
national debt to a hundred and twenty-nine millions sterling. 
England might indeed have made ten times better terms; she 
might have humbled all her enemies, rewarded all her friends, 
and based her prosperity upon a rich and extensive commerce;— 
but what was all this to Earl Bute and his young sovereign ? 

Hostilities still continued in India until 1765, and two years 
afterwards they broke out afresh, in the affairs of Hyder Ali and 
the Mysore. In North America, the seeds of future independ¬ 
ence were rapidly germinating, amidst agitations of which it 
it required rather more than the senatorial philosophy the country 
then rejoiced in, to discern the consequences. Russia and Prussia 
husbanded their resources, developed and encouraged the 
industry of their subjects, robbed their less powerful neighbours 
whenever and wherever they could with iinjiunity, and grew 
greater and greater almost every day. Austria was coalescing 
and combining with the two last-mentioned monarchies, to 
plunder as much as possible in her turn, and share largely in 
the partition of Poland. The virtuous sagacity of Turgot was 
vainly exerting itself in his profligate cabinet at Paris. In Great 
Britain an ascendancy of arbitrary principles in both Church 
and State, fanned the rising flame of rapaciousness and indigna¬ 
tion, which threatened to devour the liberties of three million 
colonists. An unreformed parliament, supported at first by the 
clamours of an ignorant populace, a proud and pampered peerage, 
a bigoted clergy, a corrupt administration, and an obstinate 
sovereign, deliberately voted for and decreed the subjugation of 
the countrymen of Washington. Madly did they break the 
ground, and rightly did they reap the shame. At Versailles, 

Frunklin, Deuo, and Lee were received and soon acknowledged 
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as diplomatic ministers; Germany, Sweden, and Russia, were 
contented to look on at the agreeable spectacle of British 
mortification; the Emperor Joseph indeed excited a brief com¬ 
motion about the Bavarian succession, which, through Frederic 
and the Czarina, ended in the treaty of Teschen; while the Spanish 
monarch openly joined the French arms against the English. 
It had been so confidently affirmed in the House of Commons 
that the colonists would remain unassisted by foreign aid, that 
tlie predictions of Earl Chatham and a few others seemed 
altogether disregarded. The Dutch however, now added them¬ 
selves to the number of our enemies ; and the armed neutrality, 
as it was styled, presented a combination of interests sanctioned 
by the most eminent statesmen at Petersburgh, Berlin, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Vienna, and Naples. 
Even the republic of Venice thought proper to join the con¬ 
federacy ; nor could Portugal, in this instance, resist the influepce 
of domineering potentates, who little dreamed of the mighty work 
they were performing, in advancement of the liberties or man¬ 
kind. Von Muller eloquently exclaims, ‘ A blaze of freedom burst 
forth beyond the ocean, which produced anelectrical effect in the 
west of Europe, and exerted an attractive influence on all those 
who wished to secure to their descendants the enjoyment of 
their rights, and general prosperity. Many persons, either 
incommoded by the social institutions of our quarter of the 
globe, or persecuted by misfortune, or endowed with the spirit 
of enterprize, and ambitious of discovering new sources of 
opulence, turned their longing eyes to the western hemisphere.’ 
The peace of American independence was at length concluded 
on tne 3rd September 1783; the preliminaries having been 
signed at Versailles on the twentieth of the preceding 
January. 

Violent excitement now began to prevail in France, with 
ramifications extending throughout Prussia and Germany. 
Joseph quarrelled with the Pope, from motives of vanity rather 
than of sound and judicious patriotism. His genius, although 
considerable for an Austrian emperor, seldom pierced below the 
surface of things; and the general cast of his wishes was for 
mere change rather than real improvement, for innovation 
rather than reform, • His views no less wanted depth, than they 
did length and enlargement. In the meanwhile Catherine 
seized upon the Crimea; her territorial encroachments being 
encouraged by her imperial admirer at Vienna, who hoped in his 
turn to obtain some further accessions to his dominions. But 
he was disappointed by a menace from Paris; nor could he 
succeed in a not unnatural desire to exchange his perturbed 
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sovereignty over the Netherlands for the electorate of Bavaria. 
Frederic the Great frustrated him on this occasion, by the 
formation of a Germanic league, which induced an abandonment 
of the project, not very long before the death of the Prussian 
monarch. His feeble successor, with fair promises at first, 
relapsed into the lap of luxury, and commenced an idle 
interference in Dutch affairs on behalf of his sister the Princess 
of Orange. The States were but Just reposing from their 
contention with Joseph, who after alternately irritating and 
soothing the Low Countries, had violated the barrier treaty, and 
demanded the navigation of the Scheldt for his Flemish subjects. 
Holland was at this time divided into three grand parties; those 
who were friendly to the Stadtholderate; the aristocrats, headed 
by the pensionaries of Amsterdam, Dordrecht, and Haarlem, who, 
with the Rhingrave of Salm, opposed the power of the Prince 
of Orange and his minister Louis of Brunswick; and the 
democrats, who while zealously combining for a similar object 
with the oligarchical faction, extended their views still further 
to a republican form of government like that of North 
America. France interfered, as it would seem, in favour of the 
republicans; but so indecisively, as to precipitate the crisis, 
without producing any beneficial effect, after the arrest of 
the princess on the 28th June 1787. She was on her journey 
to the Hague, at the instigation of the English ambassador; and 
it is said, Ibr the very purpose of occasioning her arrest. IJpon 
this, a Prussian army invaded Holland, humbled the patriots, 
dictated the surrender of the capital, and enlarged during a 
fleeting moment the authority of the Stadtholder. Nor was the 
confusion less in the Low Countries. Leopold, the successor of 
Joseph, contrived in 1790 the forcible re-establishment for several 
rnoiilhs, of his government, in presumptuous reliance on his own 
strength, and Tiis connexions with France. But Louis the 
Sixteenth had been called another way. Possessing many private 
and some public virtues, he was nevertheless far from equal to 
his painful situation. He wavered to and fro like a feather, on 
the surface of his demoralized court, carried onward as it 
were into the vortex of a dreadful yet inevitable revolution. 
The terrific catastrophes at Paris, the temporary recovery of Brus¬ 
sels by the Bmperor, the conference at Pilnitz, 'the advance 
and retreat of the Austrians and Prussians, the seizure of 
Belgium after the victory of Dumourier, the conquest of Savoy 
and invasion of Germany, were but so many dashes of the storm. 
In Et)glaud, Pitt and the aristocracy, trembling for the effects 
of the new opinions upon their antiquated institutions, dismissed 
Chauveliii from London, and involved themselves and the nation 
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in a war with the Convention. Even admitting that the enemy 
was beforehand in hostile declarations, and that therefore they 
were on their part involuntary * and unavoidable, they were not 
called upon to play King Lear in the tempest, to send an army 
to the continent, to subsidize the troops of foreign allies, or to 
carry on the struggle in any other way than by the exertion of 
the natural and naval energies of the country. All beyond this 
was gratuitous prodigality; it was the act of a bullying oli¬ 
garchy, cheering on a generous but ill-instructed people to their 
loss and ruin, under the banner of a proud, imperious, apostate 
minister. 

Revolution in sooth was the order of the day. An attempt to 
control the political movement breaking in upon all Europe, was 
to renew the attempt of Canute, and address the waves. Russia 
wisely, at this time, contented herself with exclamations and invec¬ 
tives. GustavusofSweden wasassassinated by Ankarstromontlie 
29tli March 1792, and the regent duke of Sudermania abstained 
from anti-gallican hostilities. Denmark imitated the example. 
Spain dismissed the French minister, after the execution of 
Louis; and LUbon, although wishing to avoid a rupture, 
detached succours to her sister court for the defence of the 
Pyrenees. The campaign opened most actively on the frontieis 
of Holland. Diimourier deserted after the battle of Neer- 
winden, and the duke of York iailed at Dunkirk. In 1794, 
Mr. Pitt produced eleven treaties to the two houses; while 
Pichegru and Jourdan again subdued the Netherlands, and the 
former, with the able Moreau, overran Holland. At Amster¬ 
dam was effected another revolution, which demolished the 
office of stadtholder, and laid the Dutch, as a liberated people, 
at the feet of the French republic. At sea Howe achieved 
the victory of the first of June ; but on laud, the cap of liberty 
triumphed among the Pyrenees, as well as on the frontier of 
Nice and Savoy. Prussia, after having in connexion.with 
Russia and Austria formally and for the third time partitioned 
Poland, at length concluded a treaty with France, forgetful 
alike of British subsidies and royal engagements. The sun of 

* It has been rashly asserted by some of his admirers, that Pitt’s policy 
was essentially pf a pacific kind, and that the war in fact counteracted liis 
original plans. Passing over the affair of Nootka Sound with Spain, what 
shall be said to the assistance ^ivcii to Austria in her attempts to reduce the 
Nctlierlands, or to the projected crusade on behalf of Oezakow, before 
the peace of Vassi in January 1792? The good or bad policy of the hist 
intended measure is *1101 the point now in question: hni whether the 
lieavcn-born minister would not have gone to war with the giants or the 
jiigiuies, rather than have placed in jeopardy the jmliiical corruptions of 
his country. 
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Napoleon was now rising upon Europe. A peace with Spain 
had taken place in 1795; but that of Campo Formio two 
years later, rec^nizing the changes among the Italian states, 
was the fruit of Buonaparte’s campaigns. After the subsequent 
pillage of Home, the agitations of Switzerland, the attack of 
Malta, the invasion of Egypt and Nelson’s victory of the Nile, 
a second coalition was formed by Pitt against France, consisting 
of Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Naples, Portugal, Turkey, 
and even the pirates of Barbary. England again paid for all,>— 
the blindfolded fool of the whole European family. In concert 
with Russia she invaded Holland, where her temporary success 
was followed by final failure. Napoleon flew back from his 
failure at Acre, re-established a& First Consul his military faote 
at Montebello and Marengo, dictated the treaty of Luneville, and 
alienated the Czar from the confederacy. Pitt now retreated 
from the helm in London; the eccentric Paul was murdered 
by coi^pirators, and left his dominions to Alexanderthe 
Danish fleet was ruined by Lord Nelson; Malta, Cairo, and 
Alexandria, were reduced by British forces ; a convention was 
adjusted with Russia, Sweden and Denmark ; so that the way 
was opened for the peace or rather truce of Amiens. - 

‘When the eventful war which arose from the French 
revolution had thus terminated, the power of republic 
was enormously .great. With the territories which had been 
governed by Louis the Sixteenth, the- Neiherlaiuls and a 
nourishing portion of Germany were incorporated ; as well 
as Geneva, the duchy of Savoy, and the principality of 
Piedmont. The Dutch bowed their necks tu Gallic tyranny. 
The Swiss, enslaved by the directory, had not, been able tp 
recover their independence, Spain, forgetful of her ancient 
dignity, was a subservient and degraded ally. The Cisalpine 
state was completely under the yoke of the first consul, who bad 
been constituted its president for jtep years. ■ It not only 
comprehended the Milanese, but included a considerable part of 
the Venetian territories, the duchies of Mantua, Modena, and 
Parma, besides some of the provinces which had belonged 
to the see of Rome. Tuscany, governed by a vassal king, was 
in effect a province of France; and the Lighrian republic did not 
presume to dispute the will of the predominant nation.’ ^Russell, 
vol. y. p. 634.] Such was the reward of England for expending 
a deluge of blood, and millions upon millions of the national trea¬ 
sure; Besides having revived, by her naval domination the armed 
neutrality of 1780. During the contest,' Hanover had been 
appropriated By Prussia, and was restored before the peace; 

£ «h moreover gitve the colonies of Ceylon and Trinidad to 
^laud. 
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Short and treacherouft, however, was doomed to be the 
calm. The fortunes of Napoleon had been born amidst the 
thunders of battle; and by war alone could they be extinguished. 
The violation of Switzerland on the one hand, and the retention 
of Malta on the other, set the match once more to the 
magazine. England, goaded on by the zealots who dreaded 
domestic changes, suffered herself to be again roused at the 
sound of the drum and the trumpet. The East and West Indies, 
Holland, Italy, Dt'nniark, Spain, Germany, Prussia, Portugal, 
South America, Turkey, Russia, Egypt, France, North*America, 
and the ocean, were all in their turns the scene of sanguinary 
combat, before peace could be restored. From tire coid'erence at 
Pilnitz in 17&2 to 1813, a period of twenty-one years, no less 
than six coalitions weic formed and paid for by Pitt and his suc¬ 
cessors all, with the exception of the last, notorious failures. 
The prodigal 'pilot of the storm* had resumed his post at 
the helm in 1804, and died in 1806, on the 23rd of January. 
The 'talents,’ under lord Grenville, were succeeded by the duke 
of Portland's ministry in 1807, comprising Ilawkesbury, Castle- 
veagh, and Canning. Percival became premier, on the death of 
Portland, in 1809, and was assassinated in 1812; when the earl 
of Liverpool, for lack of a better man, was selected by his own 
colleagues to lead them, which he did for fifteen years. Lord 
Castlereagh obtained, unfortunately, the seals of the foreign 
department, and at the close of the war, represented Great 
Britain at the congress of Vienna. Perhaps the single states¬ 
manlike act of this nobleman, had been the mediation of a 
treaty at Bucharest in 1812 between Turkey and Russia, which 
left the latter disengaged, and at liberty to act against the 
forces of Napoleon. 

Beyond all question, so wicked and incompetent a minister 
never occupied such a station for good ot evil in modern times. 
The afiair of Genoa shattered into atoms the talisman of the 
hopes of Europe. He avowed that his object was not to 
see justice done to the weaker slates, nor to secure their 
liberties and independence; but, in his own words ' to re¬ 
organize Austria and Prussia, with such military positions and 
fortresses, as would support their flanks and rears.* Popular 
interests, the rights of subjects, ideas of their happiness under 
any government appointed for them being of the slightest 
importance, never troubled or burthened his brain for a moment. 
A bow from the gracious Alexander, a smile from the emperor 
Francis, compliments from Frederic William, flatteries from 
Metternich and Nesselrode, snuff-boxes from the herd of lesser 
sovereigns or their still smaller representatives, were temptations 
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for which this lordly phantom of diplomacy bartered away terri¬ 
tories which he might have protected, and the prosperity of 
millions whiclit he might have preserved. That his conduct was 
the result of deliberation and not of ignorance, is clear from 
the circumstance that previously to Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, he had signed a treaty with France and Austria, binding 
them in conjunction with Great Britain, to resist the ambitious 
designs of Alexander; and yet towards that very autocrat, his 
avowed principle of * flanks and rears* was not acted upon. 
Kussia w'as allowed to bear away the lion’s share of Polaiid ; 
Austria and Prussia being content to suffer it, because they 
were permitted to be partakers in the spoil. Neither was any 
effort made to restore Finland to Sweden; though if all 
powers were to receive those territories which were most 
essential to their safety against foreign aggression, Finland 
ought to have been ceded by the Czar, since it was at least as 
necessary to Swedou for security against Russia, as Genoa was 
to Italy or Sardinia against France; with this difference in the 
two cases, that while Sweden had the claim of ancient possession, 
and the plea of having been unjustly robbed by Russia, 
Sardinia had not the shadow of such a pretension on Genoa. 
[Camiiiig, ft// Stapleton, voL i. p. 15.] In fact, after the waste of 
so many hundred millions of money, after such destruction 
of life as humanity shudders to contemplate, after arming 
in hostile aiTay every civilized nation, England, not a whit the 
wiser fur all her agonies and anxieties, threw away, as it seemed 
almost without a thought, the colonies, advantages, influence, 
and even the character for uprightness and honour, which had 
W'on the world’s confidence. Let Norway, Genoa, Parga, and 
the formation of the Holy Alliance, in which Castlereugh saw 
no danger, and which, but for a technical objection. Great Britain 
would have joined, — let tlie congresses of Vienna, Aix la 
Chapelle, Troppau, Laybach, and Verona,—let all these in 
conjunction with broken promises, the withholding or ex¬ 
tinction of constitutions, the oppression of Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont and Naples, testify to the perjury of continental 
sovereigns, and the true character of toryism, as personified in 
its diplomacy. 

Canning at length took the seals c4 the foreign department on 
the 22ad September 1822; which might indeed have been his, 
ten years before, though without the great object of liis 
ambition, the leadership of the house of commons. Anti- 
reformer and supporter of legitimacy as was this eloquent 
minister, he had nevertheless learned to hate the Holy Alliance; 
and in a series of masterly measures, he annihilated its paramount 
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influence. His celebrated though most imperfect system, seems 
to have been, * that the balance was to be held by England, 
not only between contending nations, but between conflicting 
principles; giving the prepondei'ance to neither; but staying 
the plague noth ways/ As the absolutists were just now the 
strongest, he felt disposed to aid the opposite party; with an 
aliundance, however, of explanations and reservations, lest the 
monster of democracy should grow rampant, and approach 
too nearly and familiarly, either the throne, or tlK5 privileged 
orders. He had in fact been a member of the Liverpool ministry, 
as president of the board of control, from 1816 to 1820, and 
before that time ambassador at Lisbon; while, moreover, 
that very nobleman was foreign secretary, whose policy he 
deprecated, and with whom in 1809 he had even fought a duel. 
Yet so it has ever proved with politicians, a twentieth part 
enlightened; reversing the maxim of the hero — honour before 
God—fashion before honour—and self before all! Intended by 
nature for a star, he preferred the destiny of a sky-rocket, 
to which Mr. Wilberforce used to compare him. , He was 
w'illing to oflTer up the savoury meat his fathers loved, for 
the blessing of power in possession, at the risk of fame 
in reversion;—the voice w'as Jacobis voice, but the hands were 
the hands of Esau. 

The emperor of Russia had published an Ukase, fobidding 
all foreign vessels to trade, fish, settle within 100 Italian 
miles of the North-West coast of America, from Behring*s 
straits to the 51st degree of latitude; within which limits 
are several English settlements. The new secretary obtained 
satisfaction for this extraordinary insult; which his predecessor 
never would have done, in any other shape than pocketing the 
affront in some valuable token of imperial condescension politely 
transmitted from St. Petersburg. Language was also used on 
the part of England* at Verona, most grating undoubtedly to 
royal and despotic ears. Yet France was allowed to cross the 
Pyrenees, and even occupy Spain, although under the ban of 
British disapprobation. The recognition of the South American 
republics, at the same time occurred most opportunely to demon- 

. ~ — . I -i I Mil. I. I. I I ■ ■ .1 Ml 

* Castlcreaglx himself had used Im^uaj^e merely, in answer to one of the 
later declarations of the Holy Alliance ; but (rentfe and measured as It was, 
the despots treated it as a et praterra nihif, well kno\ri««; the <juartcr 
whence it eamc. Prohaldy, however, they were not quite aware, that 
this very note of the noble foreiii;n secretary, approximutm^, fw it did, to 
the tones of patriotism, was in fact drawn up hy none other than 
Canning himself, who seems to have been privately called in by Castlorcagh 
on the occnslon. 
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strate^that the Holy Alliance and^this country were for evej sepa¬ 
rated. His negotiations at Rio Janeiro and Lisbon, as well as at 
Constantinople and St. Petersburgh, evinced as much liberality 
as could have been expected from a mind yoked in official 
trammels with lords Eldon, Melville, Bathurst, Bexley, West¬ 
moreland, and the duke of Wellington. When Spain in the 
true spirit of Bourbonism attempted to suppress the coiT- 
stitutional charter granted by Don Pedro to Portugal, troops 
were promptly sent to the princess-regent’s assistance, which 
nipt hostilities in the bud, and at least prevented the ' scythe 
of a magnificeni^war from mowing down the whole peninsula.' 
After Canning’s death, and the ephemeral administration of 
viscount Goderich, affairs indeed took a new and important turn 
in Portugal. The constitution, which, until it coula strike root 
amongst the people who were to experience its benefits, 
appeared to subsist upon the countenance of England, fell into 
abeyance when that support was withdrawn. Lord Aberdeen 
and the duke of Wellington befriended Don Miguel; they have 
avowed his partizans for theirs; and it required the events 
of 1830 at Paris, Brussels, and Warsaw, and the revival 
of a civil struggle from Oporto to Faro, to give liberty and 
philanthropy even a chance of existence on the banks of the 
Douro and the Tagus. 

It is time to look back through this labyrinth of foreign 
])olicy; and melancholy enough is the retrospect. The whole 
has been one succession of sacrifices, on the part of a great and 
generous people sacrifices always unproductive, and often 
criminal;—sacrifices of their persons, their property, and too 
often of their civil and religious rights, at the shrines of ambition 
and selfishness. Kings and priests were the mystagogues to 
lead victims after victims to these unhallowed altars, until the 
seventeenth century; from the close of which to the present 
period, the members of a corrupted aristocracy, greedy, proud, 
•and powerful, have performed the function in their stead. 

The foreign policy of Englctnd might have been pacific, or at 
least merely defensive, in the great outlines of its character. But 
instead of this, interference h^as been the rule, abstinence the 
rare exception. Secure in her insular position, she should have 
been satisfied ; and by acting upon* a contrary system, she has 
gained little besides profitless extension of territory, an enormous 
burthen of debt, and many honourable wounds. ' Great Britain,* 
as Von Muller justly observes, ' would have done better if she 
bad refused all territorial acquisitions out of her own islands, 
and had contented herself witn carrying on an unsuspected com¬ 
merce with all parts of the earth. If she bad connned herself 
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to the preservation of her independence against all superiority, 
by means of her marine, without pretending to rule the waves, 
all nations would have been friendly to the Britons; and the 
consciousness of their justice, freedom, and power, would have 
raised their nation above all cause of apprehension.' [Vol. iii. 
pp. 288-9.] All this might have been done, and might have been 
enjoyed ; for even with regard to the boasted balance of power, 
the first Mr. Pitt in 1743 remarked, ‘ I lay it down as a maxim 
which England ought always'to observe, that although it be our 
interest to preserve a balance of power in Europe, yet we 
should be always the least susceptible of jealousy, and the last 
to take the alarm.’ [^Anecdotes of Earl Chatham, Vol. i. p. 113.] 
Canning himself eloquently replied to a philippic of Henry 
Brougham in 1824, that ‘ the true policy of England was, to 
move steadily on in her own orbit, without looking too nicely to 
the conduct of the powers in alliance with her; to be content 
with her own glory, and by its example to excite other nations 
to arrive at the same advantages which her peculiar system had 
bestowed upon her; but not By a wild crusade, to endeavour to 
force those advantages upon other countries, converting 
blessings into curses as respected them, and courting danger 
and difficulty as regarded herself.’ [Cannino by Stapleton, 
Vol. i. pp. 489-90.] 

But if broken bones were essential to comfort, her foreign 
policy might at least have been national; instead of which, it is 
always found presenting individual, or private, or party character¬ 
istics. Some matrimonial alliance, some court intrigue, some ' 
royal passion or preference, the changeful whims and interests 
of a mistress, a favourite, a faction, or now and then a com¬ 
mercial company, have affected the most important negotiations. 
The nation—the people—with all its millions of liearths, and 
hearts, and happinesses;—the people, in all the associations of 
its unnumbered homes, and the multiplicity as well as variety 
of its existences;—the people, has hitherto been but the 
whipping-boy of the sovereign,-^the Sir Mungo Malagrowlher 
of a pampered oligarchy, loving their own flesh and blood, 
tender of their own posteriors as of the apple of their eye, 
ever ready to plunder in their own proper persons, and when 
found out, to be punished Tor it vicariously. 

Since, however, the foreign policy was to be neither pacific, 
nor defensive, nor national; it might at all events have been 
European and cosmopolitan. It <«uight have assumed such an 
aspect of magnanimity, that looking on British interests as of 
secondary consequence, its appearance might,have been that of 
a patriot among nations. As it grew in grandeur and resources. 
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it might have aimed at shining as the sun and centre of 
the civilized system; and have so adjusted the weights and 
balances of other countries, as to rescue the weak from the oppres¬ 
sion of the strong, Alas for the pride of human nature;—our 
benevolence and philanthropy, unless roused by an earthquake 
or a fire, have generally lain, where the delicacy of Dutchmen 
is said to lie,—at the bottom of the breeches pocket. We have 
played tlie part neither of Allas,—nor of Theseus,—nor of 
Apollo. We have destroyed a lion now and then, that from 
his carcase might spring forth, not meat, but poison,^—not 
sweetness, but bitterness,—not honey, but hemlock. We have 
fought like fools, for none but tyruuis. No stipulations for the 
e-verlasting rights of man preceded, or accompanied, or resulted 
from our costly and victorious efforts; except some hollow 
and imperfect clauses for abolishing the slave-trade, which 
public opinion compelled Lord Castlereagli to insert in the 
treaty of Vienna, and Lord Ponsonby in that of the Brazils* 
We boasted, without a blush, that our most valuable reward at 
Utreclit was the Assiento contract. Where and when, on any 
appropriate plan, have we in the course of tlie last couple of 
centuries, manifested any desire for the wholesale welfare of 
the world at large, or of its parts and sections in. particular? 
Did we strike hard for proteslantisin during the tliirty years 
war? Did we regard, to good and effectual purpose, the 
interests of Holland, at Aix la Chapelle, Niiueguen, or Rysvvick, 
save just so far as our own safely was at stake; or did we care 
about the Morea at Carlowitz or Passarowitz? Did selfish¬ 
ness or disinterestedness prevail, when Louis XIV was ready 
to beat his sword into a ploughshare? Did we bargain for the 
liberties of Hungary when we assisted Maria Theresa? Did 
we in the interval between the treaties of Ilubertsburg and 
Kainardjee (1763—1774,) when the death of Augustus II of 
Poland had led to a rupture between Russia and the Porte, 
when Catherine was grasping the Crimea, when the Greeks 
awoke from the Adriatic to the Bosphorus, when the rebellion 
of All Bey was convulsing Egypt, when the Jesuits were 
agitating all catholic Christendom;--did we then Irold the 
equipoise between the Sultan and the Czarina; did we rock the 
cradle of Hellenic freedom; did we watch over the commerce 
of the Levant; did we staunch the wounds, or wipe away the 
tears of Europe? Did we not attempt to stifle at its birth 
the energies of American.independence ? Was it ever heard, 
that we insisted on the suppression of the Inquisition in 
Spain, or on the establishment of liberty in Italy, before we 
shed our blood like water for the beloved Ferdinand and the 
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restoration of the Popedom? Again let us appeal to Norway, 
Genoa, Poland, Parga, and in another quarter, to the lakes and 
woods of America; —and they will answer the question, whether, 
in our national capacity, we have been deliverers or oppressors, 
—whether we have proved ourselves the friends, or the enemies 
of mankind. 

Wars have been hitherto waged for territorial or commercial 
advantages to preserve the balance of power;—to gratify 
ambition; — to support family compacts between allied sovereigns; 
but seldom for the nobler objects of promoting civil and religious 
liberty. The world is now approaching another mra. The next 
conflict will be neither for teiritory, nor treasure, nor naviga¬ 
tion, nor fortresses; but, in one awful phrase, for principles. 
Freedom, self government, independence, will be the portentous 
prizes at stake. On one side is beheld Russia, from the Raltic 
to the Black and Caspian seas, from America to Denmark and 
Sweden, shelving down like.a huge glacier from the north, 
upon the sunny regions of the south. She has already seized, 
or gone far towards appro])riating, either secretly or openly, 
Moldavia, Walachia, Jlulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia; a line of 
territory, which must sooner or later so extend as to touch the 
Adriatic, mask the Austrian empire, and command the Medi¬ 
terranean. Situated between four tottering yet extensive 
powers, Persia, Turkey, Japan, aftd China, she wails to absorb 
them at her leisure.' It is there she will try to recruit her 
legions of disciplined slaves, when the progress of civilization 
shall diminish the sources of her present supply. 

Austria, under so practised a politician as Metternicb, cannot 
fail to observe the progress of her ally with the deepest jealousy 
and alarm, more especially when she reflects upon her internal 
condition. The demise of Francis the Second, in the course of 
nature at no great distance, will probably be the signal for a 
breaking-up among the party-coloured dominions of the House 
of Hapsburgh. Thirty millions of people, speaking different 
languages, and uncemented by any thing like similarity .in 
religion, public opinions, or forms of government, are likely 
enough to separate into several distinct and independent nations, 
at the first shock of the political earthquake. Yet from the 
policy which seems to descend as an heir-loom from one genera¬ 
tion to .another of those who represent the western Cresars, it 
may fairly be inferred, that although Austria trembles upon a 
mine, she will nevertheless be ever ready to range herself under 
the banners of despotism. Bohemia, Hungary, Gallicia or 
Lodomeria, and Lombardy, with almost alF Italy, will then 
resume their rights, and turn upon their oppressor. Germany, 
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it may be hoped,' only waits for such an opportunity, to break 
her bands asunder, and rid herself of a regiment of princes, 
more rapacious than the locusts of Egypt. Yet amidst all these 
changes, or rumours of changes, whatever can be done by the 
strong man armed, will be done by the iron court of Vienna; 
while that of Berlin, though harassed by the same apprehensions 
and, except on the score of antiquity, surrounded with circum¬ 
stances not dissimilar, still promises to muster at least her 
Trans-rhenane soldiers on the side of tyranny and toryism. Spain, 
unless transformed by current events, with Sardinia, the two 
Sicilies, Saxony, Bavaria, and the Pope, and perhaps more than 
one of the lesser northern powers, may be numbered among the 
members of this anti-social league ;—a league, to which will be 
joined the high church-and-state party in every country, under 
the specious appearance and hypocritical pretence of conser¬ 
vation. 

Opposed to all thesci will be France, witli the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Rhine for her boundaries, standing up as 
the great head and leader of all, who may rise throughout 
continental Europe on behalf of liberty and iutelligeuce. Her 
hopes, under Providence, will rest chielly on the singleness and 
simplicity of her object^ and the seeds of disunion so thickly 
sown among her enemies. She will have on her part, the 
most gallant armies of the civiiized world, the wishes and prayers 
of every patriot, the powers of knowledge, and the consciousness 
of a sacred cause; against her, will be countless hosts of soldiers, 
the enginery of mere military force, accumulated treasures, some 
venerable names, a combination of coronets, crosiers, diadems^ 
and all the subtlety of the most serpentine policy. Could 
the allied sovereigns only become wise in time, the catastrophe 
might possibly be avoided. The gothic outlines of the feudal 
system, or what remains of it, might be gradually altered, so 
as to set public opinion free for the fulfilment of its beneficial 
destinies ; but because the great ones of the earth are blinded 
so that they will not see, and deaf so that they will not hear, the 
whole edifice will be upheaved from its foundations. Truth 
must prevail, and our species be free. Freedom was the original 
gift of God, and tyranny is the innovation. The world accord¬ 
ingly will right itself at last; the road opens straight before us, 
and we have only to be firm in following it. Union between 
London and Paris forms the best pledge for good order through¬ 
out Europe; and while that lasts, the bay of banding despots 
may be heard in the distance, */upis ululantihm.^ * , 

To sum up,—the European powers, extending ov^r about four 
millions and a quarter of square miles, with a population of 230 
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millions, a public revenue of 170 millions, and a debt of between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred millions sterling, may be arranged 
under the five following divisions, viz. Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the first class ; Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium in the second; Turkey, 
Sardinia, Naples, Bavaria, Saxony, and Switzerland, in the third; 
Hanover, Wirtemburg, and perhaps the Popedom, in the fourth ; 
and the principalities of Germany and Italy, with the nascent king¬ 
dom of Greece, in the fifth. Our country owes sixteen times 
the amount of her annual taxes, but not three times her annual 
revenue. France owes five times her annual taxation, with a 
population of 33,000,000. Russia has a national debt, less than 
thrice the amount of the government's income of about seventeen 
and a half millions sterling. Austria has been a bankrupt twice 
without shame or sorrow; but more than one out of every 
hundred of her population is a soldier. Prussia owes three times 
and a quarter her taxes, and is the most perfect model of a 
military despotism that can well be conceived. Of course the 
two latter powers take the lead in the Germanic confederation, 
which has now upwards of 360,000 men in arms. It is well for 
mankind, that the three grand absolute governments of Europe 
are as heterogeneous in their composition, as they are huge and 
unwieldy in their pro})ortions. The troops of Russia, with the 
exception of the guards, are said td be frequently in a‘ state almost 
verging upon disorganization; badly clothed, poorly paid, 
irregularly disciplined, and without commissariat or hospital. 
Holland will be the milch-cow of the Holy Alliance, when¬ 
ever the struggle shall arrive; unless delivered from it by a 
timely revolution. It is to be hoped that before then, such 
reforms will have taken place in our corn laws and general 
system, that the Baltic ports will feel their commercial 
interests too closely bound up with our own, to rush blindly 
into.the battle dt the bidding of an imperial axitocrat. The 
Prussian tarif is fast spreading over all Germany; and the 
famous reciprocity treaty is on the point of expiring. Con¬ 
cessions therefore must soon be made for our- own sake, as well 
as that of others. By equalizing the timber duties, and no 
longer refusihg to take the staff of life wherever it can be had 
on the cheapest terms, the tide of trade will set in from its 
natnral quarter, so that woe be to the enemy that disturbs it. 
Commerce may thus be brought to act as a curb upon the 
cravings of ambition. The principle of non-restriction must 
moreover be carried out to tW Adriatic, Mediterranean, and 
Euxine; cultivating every existing means of intercourse, and at 
the same time opening fresh ones with the subjects of Turkey 
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and Egypt. A contemporary has pointed out how profit¬ 
ably we might exchange our manufactured silks and cottons 
and hardware, for the wools of Dalmatia, the raw silks of 
Roumelia, the raw cotton of Thessaly, the corn, flax, tallow, 
and hides of Bulgaria, the drugs and fruits of the coast, and the 
copper of Trebizonde. In this way, England would make 
a gradual impression in her favour, upon the minds of millions 
at present passing through the earlier processes of civilization. 
They would soon discern their friends from their oppressors, 
and withdraw in heart and spirit from the protection of the 
Czar and his Calmucks. These last must in fact, be driven 
back from the Bosphorus per fas et nefas; and barriers bo 
sought to prevent their return, or further progress southward. 
Should the Porte prove obstinate, a confederation of the 
Danube has been proposed, or a revival of the old Armenivin 
and Georgian sovereignties. Persia must be carefully watched, 
and her frontiers respected. The earliest opportunity, whenever 
free Europe recovers the power of action, will necessarily be 
seized for recalling Poland into existence, and joining her with 
one or more of her neighbours in a well-knit and durable 
confederacy. Great Biituin might also aim at obtaining that 
position in American politics, which the court of St. Petersburg 
has been unluckily allowed to occupy. The situation of the 
world is not desperate; it vvaVts for nothing but the turn, which 
shall set the tide of freedom once more in decided action in the 
right direction. 


Art. V —]. Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Dill. Pari. Papers, Session 

2, Proposal for an Act for facilitating Deeds of Compositionhij Insolvent 
Traders ; with an outline of the Act suggested, and an Analysis of 
a Deed of Composition. By Scrope Ayrton, Es<p, Barrister-at- 
Law.—Butterworth. 1833. 

TF the Ministerial Bill for the abolition of the Law of Iinpri- 
sonment pass into a Law, its effects will not be second in 
importance to the lleforra Act itself. 

Its immediate consequence will be to bring the rich and 
the powerful of the land into subjection to the law, and legis¬ 
lators will hold in vain their immunity from incarceration to 
which all their fellow-subjects are liable. 

But this Bill is of ministerial origin, and has therefore the 
characteristics of ministerial halfncss and deflciency. 

In bringing about a wholesome change, it will produce an 
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amount of misery and ruin which few benevolent minds would 
bear to think of. Here there is no thought of compensating 
relief, as when a sinecurist or placeman is to be removed for 
nothing-worthiness. The change is rough and headlong, and 
under the aspect of mercy, which is lavolved in the idea of the 
abolition of imprisonment, there will be created an extent of 
bankruptcy ana inevitable destruction, unequalled in the worst 
period of the operation of the law to be abolished. 

Abolish the Law of Imprisonment, it is bad, and tlie engine 
of ferocious cruelty ; but create not another in its place, in its 
instant results even worse. 

First of all, let the literal contents of the Bill a$ amended by 
the Committee, and supposed fit for adoption, be examined. 

The Bill is thus entitled; A Bill for lacilltaling the recovery 
of Debts,—the Prevention of Frauds by Debtors—the Relief 
of Debtors willing to make Cession of their Property for the 
Payment of their Debts,—and abolishing Iinprisomuent for Debt 
except in cases of fraud. 

1'he Bill in title and throughout its contents, seems to speak 
of the animal debtor as a mere delinquent whose hunting is to 
be followed after a new method ; but takes no thought of the 
causes of that condition,—such as his counter character of cre¬ 
ditor, through which his misfortunes may have come, without 
crime or fault of his own. 

The preamble then recites, that the existing law of debtor 
and creditor is defective, in not providing a more summary and 
less expensive mode of recovering debts secured by bonds, bills 
of exchange, and promissory notes [Is it not yet more defective 
in the same particulars as regards the recovery of other debts ?] 
and in not providing adequate means for enabling creditors to 
obtain satisfaction from the property of their debtors- 

It then goes on to state, that the indirect course of compelling 
satisfaction to the creditor by imprisoning the person of the 
debtor, is circuitous, inefficacious, and productive of evil [An* 
important admission, fit to be extended to other branches of law, 
by the Whigs attempted to be reformed.] 

And lastly, that it is expedient to protect creditors more 
effectually against frauds committed by debtors in absconding 
from justice, or in fraudulently removing or disposing of their 
property for the purpose of defeating or delaying the just claims 
of their creditors. [This is one-half of the matter. Nothing is 
said of the ruthless vengeance of a small creditor, who may 
render bankrupt where larger creditors have mercy, and so 
jeopard the interests of all for the gratification of a petty 
revenge.] 
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The first part of the preamble relating to bonds, bills of ex¬ 
change, and promissory notes, is proposed to be accomplished 
by two enactments in the first and second clauses of the Bill, 
in which it is provided, that if the person to whom the bond has 
been given, or the holder of a bill of exchange or promissory 
note, shall make affidavit of the debt due to him on these securi* 
ties, and that demand was made after the sum was due, he 
shall be entitled to sign judgment unless the debtor shall within 
ten days after notice give'security for the debt and costs, or 
within that time shew sufficient [What does this mean ?] cause 
to a Judge of the Court why judgment should not be signed. 
As regards those securities in whimr the defendant has admitted 
the debt in terms, this facility is not improper—nor would the 
same facility be at all improperly extended to all cases of Con¬ 
tract in writing, where the whole of the conditions of the contract 
are set forth,—nor if the principle were extended to its proper 
limits, to cases of simple contract, where proof of the delivery of 
the goods, or loan of the money, could be established. The com¬ 
plaining party ought in every case to be relieved of the risk of 
losing his costs, as well as his debt. All which should be 
matter to be settled before a Judge, in the first instance in open 
court however; and it could be easily settled, if the defendant 
could not deny the debt was due. According to this method, 
,the mode of recovering all debts would be more summary 
and less expensive, less circuitous, inefficacious, and productive 
of evil. For, be it remarked, the creditor proves upon oath the 
debt due to him; and, in the case supposed, this is not denied 
by the debtor. 

Further on it will be seen how the severity of this rule as re¬ 
gards the debtor, which is after all but strict justice, may and 
ouglit to be mitigated. 

The 3rd clause provides, that if final judgment be signed, 
^aiid the judgment not satisfied within ten days afterwards, a 
commissioner to be appointed for the purpose, may cause the 
debtor to appear before him for the purpose of being examined 
touching his property, so much of wnich by a subsequent clause 
(the fifth), the commissioner may assign to a trustee to be ap¬ 
pointed by himi as may be sufficient to discharge the judgment 
obtained by the creditor. By the next clause, (the sixth), the 
trustee is directed to realize as fast as he can, and having out 
of the proceeds defrayed the judgment debt and the expenses 
of recovery, to pay the overplus to the debtor or his representa¬ 
tives. 

By the 8th clause, all the lands of a debtor, only a moiety 
of which are by the present law liable, will be subject to be 
seized in the same manner as goods and chattels beretoforct 
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And by the 9th clause, incumbrance^ are not to be a bar to 
the sale of any property in which the debtor has a beneficial 
interest; but on the application of the creditor to the court out 
of which execution issued, the court may direct it to be sold. 

By the 10th and 11th clauses, any investments in the stocks, 
and obligations and securities, may be seized and made liable 
to the claims of the creditor. So far, as regards the compulsory 
proceeding of the new law. Next follows the provision by 
which the third condition of the ,bill expressed in the title 
is accomplished, viz. the relief of debtors willing to make 
cession of their property for the payment of their debts. 

By the 12th clause it is provided, that any such debtor 
may exhibit a petition to the court of any such Commissioner, 
setting forth his assets and his debts ; which petition shall be 
received, upon proof of notice to the creditors. 

The Commissioners may then appoint a person to seize thp 
property of the petitioning debtor. Then follow provisions for 
giving notice of such petition in the London Gazette, and the 
appointment of two meetings for the petitioner’s examination 
and the choice of assignees, which choice is to take place at 
the first meeting. The second meeting is to be forty-two days 
after the filing of the petition. 

The 17th and ten following clauses, provide for the proof 
of debts in general, several clauses being devoted to specific 
provisions for special descriptions of creditor. 

By the 20th clause, the Lord Chancellor is empowered 
to appoint official assignees, one of whom will act in every 
case as in cases under the present bankrupt laws, with the 
assignees chosen by the creditors. 

The 30th, 31st, 32nd, 33rd, and 34th, provide, in the event of 
the death or resignation of assignees, for the appointment 
of new assignees, that legal proceedings shall not abate, and 
for vesting the present and future estate of the debtor in the 
assignees, and that without conveyance, and for the registry of 
all transfers of the debtor’s property. 

Then follow a series of provisions for the prevention of frauds 
by debtors. 

In the first instance it is enacted, that if any petitioner shall 
within_ three months before filing his petition or afterwards, 
being in insolvent circumstances, voluntarily make over any 
property to any creditor, it shall be fraudulent and void as 
against the assignees. 

A similar provision then follows with respect to extents. 

By the 37th clause the benefice or curacy of beneficed clergy¬ 
men may be sequestered. 
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The government stocks, being the beneficial property of a 
debtor, may be treated as such by them, and applied to the 
general purposes of the assignment on behalf of his creditors. 

In cases of insolvency, the assignees may accept or refuse to 
continue any lease to which the petitioning debtor is entitled, 
and he is released from all further responsibility on that account. 

The assignees may exercise all powers (except the right of 
nomination to any vacant ecclesiastical benefice) vested in the 
petitioning debtor, for the benefit of the creditors. 

By the 41st clause, copyhold or customary lands may be 
sold; and by the 42nd, the title of the lord of the manor to 
fines, dues, and other services, in the case of purchase by any 
• vendee from the debtor’s assignees, is provided for. 

There are other provisions enabling the Commissioners to 
compel the presence of the petitioning debtor, or any person 
supposM to possess property belonging to him, and on their 
appearaiTce to examine them, and allow the expenses of wit¬ 
nesses. 

By the 48th clause, the usual rule of evidence, which ex¬ 
cludes the wife’s testimony, is broken through. She may be 
summoned in order to be examined for the discovery of the 
concealed property of her husband the petitioning debtor; 
and may be imprisoned as other refractory witnesses may. 

By the 48th and 49th claus«s,the Commissioners are directed 
in their warrant of commitment of any person for not answer¬ 
ing questions, to specify the question; and in case of aotions 
brought by any petitioning creditor, in respect of such com¬ 
mitment, the judge presiding at the trial is directed to inspect 
the whole of the examination of the party committed, if required 
to do so. 

Clause <51st declares penalties on gaolers for allowing debtors 
committed to their charge to escape. And clause 62nd de¬ 
clares a.penalty of 100/. and double the value of the estate con¬ 
cealed, against any person wilfully concealing any property of 
a petitioning debtor and not discovering it within forty-two 
days after the-filing of the petition. 

The assignees are empowered to make such an allowance to 
a petitioning debtor out of his estate, until he shall have passed 
his last examination, as shall be necessary for the support of 
the debtor and his family. 

If the petitioning debtor has agreed for the purchase of 
estates, the a.ssignees are not to be forced to complete, unless 
they elect to do so. 

All proceedings under the Act are to be free from the stamp 
duties. 
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Assignees are to keep an account of the property of the 
petitioning debtor. 

Every petitioner who shall have in all things conformed him¬ 
self to the provisions of the Act, is to be discharged from all 
debts due from him on filing his petition, in case he shall obtain 
a certificate of such conformity, signed by fonr-fifths of his cre¬ 
ditors^ who shall have severally proved debts to the amount of 
20/. and upwards. After six months from the filing of the 
petition, then either by three-fifths in number and value of the 
creditors, or by nine-tenths in number, who shall thereby testify 
their consent to the petitioner's discharge from all the claims 
upon him. 

A certificate must also be signed by the Commissioner to 
tlie eftect, that the debtor has made a full discovery of his 
property and in all things conformed, and that there does not 
appear to be any reason to doubt the truth or fullness of such 
discovery, and also that creditors have signed in the manner 
above-mentioned; all which is to be proved to him by affidavit. 

The petitioner must also make oath, that such certificate and 
consent were obtained without fraud. 

All contracts to pay the debts of any creditor, in order to 
obtain his signature to the certificate, to be fraudulent and void- 

Any party feeling himself aggrieved by the Commissioner’s 
decision, may appeal [to what is rot yefr mentioned] ; but there 
is an odd provision, that the party appealing must give security 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner, the party appealed 
against, that he will obey the order of the Commissioner, and 
j)ay the costs of the appeal in case judgment on the appeal 
shall be given against the appellant. 

Surplus of propelty, after payment of debts with interest, 
(preference as regards interest being given to those creditors 
whose debts bear interest, and then four per cent to all others), 
to be paid over to the petitioning debtor. 

By clause 72nd any person who shall, under the false pre¬ 
tence of carrying on business and dealing in the ordinary course 
of trade, obtain on credit any goods with intent to defraud the 
owner, or with such intent remove or conceal or dispose of any 
goods so obtained, is to suffer impiisonment, not exceeding two 
years, nor less than one year. 

And any person who shall, after action commenced against 
him by any creditor, make over fraudulently any property with 
intent to defraud such creditor, is to be imprisoned for the same 
|>eriod. 

The removal, concealment, or embezzlement, of any property 
with intent to defraud his creditors, is to subject him to trans- 
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portation for seven years, or to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour in any common gaol or house of correction for a term 
not yet specified. 

Debtors absconding and concealing themselves with intent 
to defraud a creditor who has obtained a judgment, to be liable 
to imprisonment for any term not exceeding twelve or less than 
six months. 

The 80th clause recites, that the present power of arrest is 
unnecessarily extensive and severe, and, provision being made 
to facilitate the remedy of creditors against the property 
of debtors, may safely be relaxed; and then enacts, that no 
person shall be arrested on mesne process, unless the plaintiff 
shall make oath that he believes the debtor is about to abscond 
to avoid payment of his debt, or on special order made by one 
of the Judges of the superior courts. 

The party arrested is however to be entitled to his discharge, 
upon finding bail according to the laws now in force. 

And the person at whose suit the debtor was arrested, if the 
latter shall bring an action against the former on that account, 
is to prove that he had probable cause for believing that the 
party arrested was about to abscond. 

Commissioners of bankrupts to be Commissioners for carrying 
this Act into execution. 

Prisoners in custody at the commencement of the Act, to be 
discharged; but liable to be detained or arrested upon such 
process as by the Act may be sued out against them. 

The like provision for judgment creditors. 

Debtors in custody in execution of any judgment for debt or 
damages, not to be discharged by reason of such arrest, but 
to be subject in person and property according to the provisions 
of this Act. 

Judges of the superior courts of common law to make rules 
for the regulation of the courts of the Commissioners for carrying 
this Act into execution. 

By the 87th and 88th clauses, it is provided, that when a 
creditor to the amount of 20/. shall make affidavit that the 
debt is.due, and that an action has been or will be commenced 
against the debtor within four days, and that he believes the 
debtor will abscond to avoid payment of his debt unless he be 
forthwith apprehended, a Commissioner or a justice of the peace 
may issue his warrant to the sheriff for the immediate appre¬ 
hension of the debtor. 

But anj person arrested may apply forthwith to a Judge or 
Commissioner, for a rule to shew cause why he should not be 
discharged out of custody. 
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The arrest or detention of any debtor after judgment obtained, 
is not to discharge any debtor from any debt, or affect any 
process against his property. 

The sheriff’ may discharge a debtor arrested or continuing in 
custody after judgment, on his entering intojji recognizance 
with two sufficient sureties in double the amount of the judgment; 
with condition that the debtor shall attend before the r>oni- 
rnissioner to be examined, and that he will conform with the 
provijiions of the Act. 

Aliens, denizens, and women, to be subject to the Act. 

Not to extend to Scotland and Ireland. 

Suchare the scrambling provisions of a Bill, attempting import¬ 
ant purposes, and introduced under the auspices of one of the 
chief law officers of the crown, his Majesty’s Solicitor General. 
All the world knows his ability and industry, and great learn¬ 
ing. It cannot, therefore, be, that he is guilty of the weaknesses 
Avlik’h are put forth under his name. This is only another 
evidence of the necessity of some arrangement, by wdiich persons 
of competent skill sliall be appointed to devote their energies 
exclusively to watching the workings of the legislative machine. 

The present Bill has been amended by a committee of the 
House of Commons; in other words, perfected according to its 
apprehension of perfection. And yet are there glaring verbal 
errors, clauses thrust in without reference to the preceding and 
subsequent provisions, and different classes of provisions cast 
hither and thither in spite of all order or arrangement. An 
analysis at the commencement of the Act would have disclosed 
tills defect;^and an index might have served to remove many 
chances of dispute, by showing wliat parts of the Act were 
intended to have an immediate relation to others. 

The language of the bill, though not comparable in pro¬ 
fuseness to some Acts of Parliament, is still absurdly prolix; 
and many of the improvements wdiich the Solicitor General 
has introduced into other bills, are omitted here. The bill 
is evidently a very hin ried performance; and considering 
its highly important objects, and the keen interests opposed to 
the conduct of the government and its officers, is therefore in 
the case very censurable. 

This single bill has three distinct objects; each of which 
would have been more appropriately made the subject of a 
separate bill, since the present practice does not admit of the 
convenient division into chapters. 

The first object is'to enable a party who obtains the judg¬ 
ment of a court of law, to lay hold of the property of his debtor 
for the liquidation of his debt, 
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The second is to enable the debtor to surrender all his pro¬ 
perty, in order to become released from his debts. 

The third is to abolish imprisonment for debt except in certain 
cases of fraud or absconding. 

The first and*the second objects are to be accomplished by 
two different kinds of machinery; if the bill tells its own 
meaning, which is far from being certain. A Commissioner, to be 
appointed no one knows how, and a trustee, are the agents in 
the first case. The Commissioners of bankrupts, and official 
assignees to be appointed by tlie chancellor, are to be the agents 
ill the second, lii this last case, the w'hole property becomes 
liable to all the claims of all the creditors of the debtor. In the 
other, only so much of the property of the debtor, as will cover 
the particular debt of the particular creditor who obtains the 
judgment and the expenses of realizing his debt. A distinc* 
tion however, not ol much consequencesince, when one 
creditor has obtained a judgment, the others will all rusli to 
obtain a similar advantage, that they may have a share of tlie 
debtors property before it is consumed by tlie claims and 
legal costs of rival creditors. Hence the embarrassed man will 
very early be driven to come within the second class of provi¬ 
sions, which ju’ovide for the voluntary yielding up of liis pro¬ 
perty for liis creditors benefit. In short, the object of the bill 
is to extend the laws of bankruptcy under another name to all 
insolvent persons; and it is right it should be so. lint there 
are some conditions of the bill too harsh, others loo lax. For 
instance, it is required that four-fifths in numb(?r and value of 
the creditors should sign the certificate of confonmty. Why 
should the unfortunate debtor be left to the mercy of the petty 
spite of his creditor, if he have done all that an honest man 
could do. Of this, the court should lie the judge, not the 
creditors ; though with tlie latter should rest the power and 
opportunity of offering objections to such proceeding before it 
is taken. 

On the other hand, in the penal clauses, there is no provision 
for the common case, of a man living habitually beyond Iiis 
means, and by the aid of appearances artfully kept up, swind¬ 
ling his creditors. There are penalties for obtaining goods 
under the false pretence of trading, and for preventing fraudulent 
grants by debtors, and removing property; but none for the 
fraud of misrepresenting condition and circumstances, or 
future prospects, whetlier with or without the aid of other 
persons, or by documents. This, tlic commonest class of fraud, 
by which the unsuspicious confiding man who thinks not all 
evil of liupfian nature, is in spite of all practicable caution often 
deceived, finds no provision in the bill. 
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So long as good feeling, friendship, the affection of relatives, 
and the general disposition of mankind to think well of others 
until they have been deceived, or unless they are themselves 
rogues, are not eradicated ; there ought to be some provision to 
check or punish the superior cunning of fraud. 

In the Insolvent Court there must have been thousands of 
instances of such misconduct; and therefore there is no excuse 
for a legislative blindness or indolence which can only see the 
surface, or will not labour to go beyond it. 

The blunder of the present law is, that it imprisons all un¬ 
fortunates to catch the rogue. The kind impression of the 
legislators,—themselves free from want, or roguishly availing 
themselves of their privilege to escape from the punishment 
tliey recklessly subject others to,—has been that an unfortu¬ 
nate man is always a scamp. Indiscretion, miscalculation, and 
dishonesty may be often nearly allied; but they are not necessarily 
brothers. 

Let inquiry precede imprisonment, and if the unfortunate be 
a rogue also, then punish. 

The same sort of blunder is about to be repeated in this bill 
in a partial way. One of its provisions enables the creditor to 
obtain* the arrest of his debtor upon his swearing that he believes 
the debtor is about to abscond ; and then it is provided, that if 
the debtor should bring an action for the arrest, the creditor 
must show that he had probable cause for believing that the 
party arrested was about to abscond. 

Would it not be better to require in the first instance, that 
the creditor should convince the judge that there is probable 
cause, before the warrant for the arrest is granted. When 
arrest shall be more rare than it is now, its effects will be a 
liundred-fold more disastrous. The action may come too late 
to vindicate the poor man, whose ruin may have been effected 
by a reckless act of malice. 

People^s consciences are remarkably facile, when the swearing 
is to a matter of belief in their own favour; and it is said that 
in Scotland, where people claim wiser consciences than others 
can pretend to, there is enough of this sort of credulity in this 
matter. It is possible, that the bill intended to put a check 
upon the oath of the party by requiring that the judge should 
be satisfied, and the arrest is not to follow as a matter of 
course upon the oath. But if it be so, there is an *or' instead 
of an *and,^ to bely the intention. Prevention, snys the ])ro- 
verb, is better than cure; but in the law, the cure’ is in 
truth as well as in vulgar apprehension ^orse than the disease# 
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No amount of damagesi would in a real case of injury of this 
sort compensate the mischief done. 

There is too, in this set of the provisions, the usual fatuity 
regarding the money-value computation of justice. The privi¬ 
lege of arresting the debtor is only to be had by creditors whose 
debt amounts to 20/. What more easy than to incur debts 
short of that amount from a greater number of persons and then 
fly. The rogue that would abscond, would so adjust his 
arrangements as to escape this provision, and then no power 
could stop him. Now this is the very class of cases to be met. 
The fraud is the object as much as the debt. Besides, the poor 
man whose credits never exceed such small sums as 20/, will 
be injured, while the richer man is protected. Surely if there 
were representatives of the poor in the House of Commons, 
such things would not be. 

Suppose the case of a servant, whose wages have been suf¬ 
fered to get in arrear, and who knows that his master medi¬ 
tates escape, and will leave him or her pennyless, perhaps in 
debt. The profligate cannot be stopped, though the aggregate 
amount of such petty claims (to the poor servant, a large sum) 
should be hundreds. 

These are not improbable suppositions; the rogues, legislative 
and others, have skill enough speedily to square matters to the 
necessity of their condition, while the tortoise-like movements 
of the legislature will require fifty years to cure the defect in 
the law presently to be made. 

But the chief defect of the bill is its narrowness. It is 
founded upon no principle; nor is it an extension of the old 
system, on which most of its old provisions, especially those 
relating to the proceedings on the cessio bonorum of the debtor, 
are founded. 

The ministers appear to have dared one step onwards ; and, as 
usual, every new principle ventured upon, if carried to its legiti¬ 
mate extent, would destroy or supersede their whole measure 
by another of larger usefulness. They unwittingly afford pre¬ 
cedent for further claims, and wonder then at the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the claimants, whose pretensions are excited and justified 
by the partial admissions. 

Tlie prelitninary step to the enactment of a law of this nature, 
ought to be to an investigation of the legal and customary 
methods of proceeding in cases of this kind, the difficulties 
that have rendered necessary the system of imprisonment for 
debt, and why men in fear and trembling adhere to a system of 
terror productive of so much evil. 

The first and pro-eminent evil is the cost and difficulty of 
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suing a man for a just debt. There seems to be no reason, 
except the benefit which lawyers derive from a contrary practice, 
why a refractory man should not be summoned before a magis¬ 
trate, and called upon to say why he should not pay the debt 
claimed; and if he have no answer to the demand, why the 
magistrate should not, in the manner of Courts of Conscience, 
order it to be paid in a given time. Appeals might be provided in 
doubtful cases, but these should be tried forthwith. 

This is evil the first. The debtor should have no means of 
withholding the just claim of the creditor whatever its amount, 
nor should the creditor be empowered, by the oppressive cost 
of the law, to double the misfortunes of his debtor. 

Lord Wynford, in one of his proposed reforms, suggested a 
very creditable improvement, that the judges should have the 
power of directing the payment of a debt by instalments, where 
the only motive for delay was present inability ; and such power 
ought to be possessed. It would prevent many actions from 
being carried on to the latest stage, with the certain consequence 
of increasing the amount of the original debt, and tlierewith the 
inability of the debtor. 

But the best plan would be, the establishment of a court, from 
which a person in falling or staggering circumstances arising 
from temporary pressure, might obtain either a suspension of pro¬ 
ceedings against him, or the terms of paying to all his creditors 
by instalments, the full amount of their claims, conveying all 
his property in trust for the fulfilment of the terms imposed. 

There are proceedings analogous to this, in general practice 
now; the Letter of Licence and the Deed of Composition' But 
the refractory conduct of any one creditor may prevent the 
timely use of such means of mercy, and .the result be a bank¬ 
ruptcy, or the more eager pressure of claims, owing to the as¬ 
certained danger of the debtor's position. 

If the failure of debtors arose in all cases from their own 
dishonesty or miscalculation, it might not be unwise to subject 
them to tne full consequences of their own acts of carelessness ; 
but as it may and too often does arise from the roguery or 
the failure of others, a merciful state of the law would pro¬ 
vide a remedy, anticipating the worst effects of the harsh alter¬ 
native of bankruptcy or insolvency. 

Many men, in spite of great difficulty at the moment, have 
in the property or in the energies which in their position they 
can command, abundant present or prospective means of liqui¬ 
dating all claims, if they could be free for a time from the 
harassing importunities of others, who cannot, with safety, be 
made to see the difficulty of the case. 
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But let there be a bankruptcy and all the property sold at half 
its value, position and credit lost, and a broken spirit, with 
difficulties magnified with the diminution of means; and a man 
rarely rises again. The creditors perhaps, suffering from the 
ignorant or malicious impatience of one man, lose one half of 
their claims ; and society has gained a lifeless or an immoral 
member. 

The hesitation to look difficulties in the face, results from this 
harshness; a man will still hope on, in spite of the worst ap¬ 
pearances ; he trusts to fate, or the chances of life, and is 
ruined at last because no efficient means arc odered of escape 
from disgrace. 

If a man perceiving the ill condition of his affairs, but having 
been prudent in his expenditure, punctual and honest in his 
dealings, and with accounts accurately showing the course of 
them, could in a moment of pressure claim a suspension of 
payment without subjecting himself to bankruptcy, one half of 
the bankrupts would be saved ; and the rest would probably be 
found to be imprudent, dishonest, and loose in the matter of 
accounts. 

A distinction would be made between such men and the 
former, who now share the same bad name. 

The yielding up of all the property of the debtor, is not in 
such a case the fair condition. The debtor loses too much, and 
the creditor does not get his own. This step should be the last, 
not the first. The breaking of anybody, should be a work of 
hesitation; not set about with technicalities enhancing the 
cost of the machinery, and robbing creditor and debtor both by 
dispensable charges; but a fair start or opportunity should be 
given of making terms, before the property is squandered in 
hopeless attempts to escape a bankruptcy, which the injudicious 
or oppressive conduct of creditors must eventually bring on. 

If a man fail to pay witliin the period allowed iti his letter of 
licence, or to discharge the conditions of his deed of composi¬ 
tion, then let the law * lake its course.* 

At present the number of these transactions is very great; 
but the management of them is difficult and costly, owing to the 
expenses of the law, and they are seldom resorted to till there is 
little hope of avoiding bankruptcy, when men of business often 
find it better to accept a little, than have recourse to the costly 
agency of the courts. No man, it is manifest,- will go about 
begging all his creditors, large or small, to come into an ar¬ 
rangement which any one may defeat, until he is in ex¬ 
tremity. An application to a court, composed of men of busi¬ 
ness acting upon known equitable views (not chancery views) 
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mther than upon mere technical considerations, would at least 
save a man from the degradation of imploring a creditor who 
has exchanged his previous habits of servility for a brutal malice, 
because he has no hope of future benefit. 

Of course the power of such a court should only be exerted 
after an investigation into the means and probabilities of the 
debtor’s position ; and it might be made to depend in part, upon 
the consent of a certain proportion of his creditors, estimated 
cither according to number or value, though that need not be 
an indispensable condition. 

And as an inducement to the debtor to apply to the court 
before his affairs arc loo deeply embarrassed, the terms of 
indulgence should be more favourable to the early applicant. 

What preliminaries and ))rocedurc should be adopted to fur- 
tlier such a plan, must needs be a matter of special considera¬ 
tion 5 and it will behove all senators whose condition is likely to 
be aH’ected sooner or later by the extension of the rule of 
bankruptcy to their own case, to urge on this consideration. 

The whole question of the state of the law of debtor and 
creditor siiould be reviewed, not in relation to the case of one 
party only, but to the interests of all,—creditor, debtor, and 
public. But a committee upstairs, whose proceedings are not 
reported, is not the proper medium of such review. It should 
be conducted in the 1 louse, before the public eye. 

One method of mitigating the evils of the system was some 
time ago proposed by Mr. Ayrton, in tlie publication placed at 
the head of this article; and as it is deserving of consideration 
on account of its practical character, it shall be quoted in his 
own words. 

' It is fi fact well known to the mercantile world, that in a great 
majority of those cases in which merchants and traders stop payment, 
tlicy and their creditors would enter into deeds of composition, and 
thereby secure a far greater dividend in a much shorter lime tiian is 
possible after incurring the expense and suffering the delay conse(|uent 
to a commission of bankruptcy, if they were not deterred by knowing 
that though a great majority of the creditors may be very desirous of 
vesting the property in the hands of trustees for the benefit of all, yet 
any one dissenting creditor can defeat their object, or obtain his own 
terms for acquiescing. Such being the case, 1 venture to submh, 
whether it would not be expedient to enable a majority of the creditors 
to bind the minority, by a bill, of which tlie following might be an 
outline of the leading enactments 

* 1. That when any trader, subject to the bankrupt laws, shall Iiavc 
stopped j)ayincnt, it shall be lawful for him, with the consent of 
fifths in number and value of his creditors, to transfer, by deed, the 
whole of his real add personal property to two or more trustees for 
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the benefit of all his creditors, tinder such terms and conditions as 
shall be adopted in such deed j and that such deed shall be binding on 
all his creditors, and shall not be an act of bankruptcy nor be sub¬ 
ject to be invalidated by any prior act of bankruptcy. 

' * 1 * That the trustees may appoint one barrister to whom all (|ues- 
tions of law may be referred, and who, in any case of difficulty, may 
call ill aid any of the King’s Counsel whom the trustees may select. 

* 3. That against the decision of the barrister or barristers, there 
may he an appeal, by petition, to the Lord Chancellor or the Vice 
Chancellor. 

* I, That all persons acting under such deed shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, on petition. 

' .5. 'J'hat such deeds shall not be liable to any stamp duty. 

‘ It appears to me, that the alteration in the law here proposed is 
singularly important, and would prove one of the greatest boons that 
the legislature could confer upon traders, both those whose estates arc 
unfortunately insolvent, and the creditors who are to receive their 
dividends out of the assets.' 

* It should be observed, that a bill founded upon these principles 
would not in tlie slightest degree prevent or interfere with taking 
out a fiat in bankruptcy, where the majority of the creditors shall 
determine to have recourse to one ; its only effect would be to render 
the deed sure when a majority have resolved upon a composition- In 
such eases it would be unnecessary to have recourse to the present 
compulsory method of distributing the estates of insolvent traders by 
means of the complex machinery of a court of justice : it would relieve 
merchants from the vexation of being torn away from their immediate 
avocations, to have recourse to law and lawyers in such matters of 
private business as it is notorious could be more easily, more cheaply, 
and more expeditiously wound up by themselves. It would also 
avoid the absurdity and injustice of exacting heavy fees for the snp- 
j)ort of a court of law out of insolvent estates, already insufficient to 
meet existing demands, but which arc often so reduced by law ex¬ 
penses, as to make the dividend a mutter of indiffercuee to the cre¬ 
ditors/ 

This method is good, except so far as it drives people into 
chancery. The concluding remark is too true. The expenses of 
the court of bankruptcy are too heavy, especially the fees for the 
commissions. The court should be maintained by the country. 
The official assignees are properly supported by fees proportioned 
to the amount of the property wliich passes through their hands. 
Still if creditors can manage the matter at less cost, they may 
get larger dividends, and the bankrupt have some chance of a 
sumlus. 

But all this does not liit the case of a mere suspension of 
payments, where the creditor has probable means of paying all 
claims on an early day. 

The power of binding the whole body of creditors by the votes 
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of a majotity in the case of a letter of licence, might also be 
established by law. 

And then pretty nearly the sort of court would be obtained. 
Better to do without courts if possible, managed as they are 
now; for the chances are ten to one in favour of mere technical 
rules overcoming common sense, as long as such courts are 
composed of mere book-learned lawyers. It would be a dif¬ 
ferent thing, if there were courts or chambers of commerce, as 
in other countries, competent to discharge all this kind of busi¬ 
ness. - There is a liberality in the mode of thinking of commer¬ 
cial men, who have had much experience in affairs, and mayhap 
experience in their own persons, temporary pinches making 
them tremble for their own existence as men of credit. It is said 
that Mr. Ricardo, who doubled his fortune by the turn of events 
at the battle of Waterloo, would have lost all had matters gone 
differently. Have lawyers the charities that such experiences 
breed ? It cannot be, that they should have much sympathy 
with sufferings which they see only in a brief. Of this the 
bill cited at the head of this article is a proof all convincing, 
'fhere is no indication of charity in it from end to end, the leading 
idea being the interest of the creditor who can pay the fee. 

Why should not the whole bankrupt and insolvent law be 
consolidated, and there be but one law and one court for that 
sort of thing? By a provision scarcely comprehensible, the 
judges are, by the proposed bill, to make the regulations for the 
new court; are not the judges of the court of review in bank¬ 
ruptcy competent to this object, which should be within their 
special province? If the subordinate Commissioners are to be 
employed, why should not their superiors the Judges be em¬ 
ployed also? Another court and another, for each branch 
of law. Is this the fashion of reformers ? It is sad work, 
multiplying at each step, and creating evils of the same kind in 
other forms, such as are pretended to be abolished. 

There need not be violent apprehension, that this bill will be 
speedily passed, while corn-law and currency men, who tax 
others for their own extravagance, and fly to parliament to 
avoid their creditors, make so many of the legislators. But 
though the bill has good objects, and had perhaps better be 
than the law of imprisonment, yet such is the cost of making a 
change if the thing be wrong, (and what measure of the wings 
is not wrong in amount of value, at least), that it is even desirable 
it should be subjected to some check, whereby the enligiitened 
among the radicals may gain opportunity to whisper to the 
public, through* its great whispenng-gallery at St. Stephen’s, 
. what things should be added to it for the discomfiture of all 
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rogues of all denominations, and the helping of all honest un¬ 
fortunates out of the same mire of disgrace and ruin, if there 
be possibility. 

Nor is this bill a mere affair of routine business, deserving not 
the activity of parties. Its political importance equals that of 
the abolition of sinecures; it will bring no few swaggerers, whose 
only hope of existence is on public pelf, and who now thrive on 
appearances, to a state of sympathy with those who have been 
undone, injured, and oppressed, by their thoughtless or dis¬ 
honest extravagance. 

One word before concluding, upon the exemption of Ire¬ 
land and Scotland from the operation of this bill. Be it pro¬ 
tective or punitory, its operation should extend over the wliolc 
country. At all events it will be good to inquire what sub¬ 
stitutes for this enactment exist in these quarters, so that there 
may be one measure of good for the whole country, accomplished 
by one effort of legislative wisdom. It is but within a little 
while that the writs of Bcclesiastical and Equity courts have 
been suffered to run into the sister countries; and after all, 
there is even a doubt whether the legislature intended to in¬ 
clude Scotland in that act of common-sense wisdom, and ac¬ 
cordingly the Court of Chancery has suspended its operation. 
As the question of the bankrupt laws of Scotland will now be¬ 
come matter of discussion, the' whole question should be brought 
on together, and the principles on which the system of legisla¬ 
tion regarding debtor and creditor should rest, explicitly an¬ 
nounced. Hitherto the discussion has been conducted on the 
narrow ground of the mere abolition of imprisonment for debt; 
and the whigs, taking advantage of that, are disposed to give 
little more; but in order to the establishment of a better system 
that shhil endure, a larger view must be taken. It is a silly 
policy td take so little as these men offer, when by a little 
urging, and a little delay, the whole thing may be secured. 
At least, let them know, while the little is accepted, that more 
will be asked for; and so no rest be given them, till all good and 
justice is obtafned. 
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Art. VI,—1. HUtoire Parlementaire de la Revolution Fram^ahej oti 
Journal dcs Asscmblces Nationales^ depnis 1789 jusqtH en 1815, 
contenant la narration des ivineinens; les debats des Assemblies ; 
les discussions des principales Sociclis populaireSj et pariiculiire- 
ment de la Socictc des Jacobins; les proccs-verbaux de la Commune 
dc Paris; les Seances dit Tribunal Revolationnaire; le Compte- 
Rendu des principaux prods politiques ; le detail dcs budjets 
annuals; le tableau du mouvement moraly extrait des journaux de 
chaque ipoque; pricidee d* U7ie Introductiofi sur V Ilistoire dc 
France jusqiC d la Convocation dcs Etnts-Gcnvraux, Par B. I. B. 
Buchez, ct P, C. Roux.—8vo. Paris. 1834. 

2. Ilistoire dcs Assemblies dilibiraiites^ oh V on dimontre Icur marclie 
au schisme dcs jmiples, A V ilivation des gouve7'ne7nens tyran- 
7iique$, etau reiiverscment des rois constituHonnels, Par M, Ma- 
drollc.—8vo* Paris. 1829. 

3. Rapport fait au 7iom de la Commissmi de Comptabilitc^ rclatif A 
unc dc7na7ide du Proprietaire du Moniteur, Chamhre des 
DiputiSi 12 Fevrier 1834.—8vo. Paris. 1834. 

titles of the two histories, and tliat of the document 
concerning debates published in the Moniteur, are placed in 
juxta-position above, in order to introduce some remarks upon 
a topic of no inconsiderable interest, namely, the reports of 
proceedings and speeches in the French Chambcirs ^ and those 
remarks will be found far from inapplicable to the existing 
system of parliamentary reporting in England. 

The object of the work begun by MM. Buchez and Roux, 
and to be completed in above twenty volumes, will be appreciated 
from its full and explanatory title-page^ and a longer account 
of its object will be offered presently. 

The work of M. Madrolle was one of the frantic symptoms of 
the policy which produced the revolution of 1830, and deserves 
little attention except as being in the highest degree charac¬ 
teristic of the system advocated by the author and not" yet 
abandoned by acuter men. The work modestly proposes to 
prohibit the publicity of all debates, where popular legislatures 
cannot by any contrivance be themselves abolished; and it 
records with infinite complacency, Napoleon’s success in effect¬ 
ing what is tluis recommended; a success however, be it 
remembered, that depended upon circumstances happily of rare 
occurrence, and upon compliances, which if more common, have 
turned out equally unprofitable to Napoleon and to his 
imitators. 

The official document concerning the debates published in 
the Moniteur, is important from its connexion vrith the whole 
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subject of parliamentary reporting. It has already produced 
an unanswered attack upon one of the most mischievous frauds 
which public men can commit; and it will probably lead to a 
disclosure of opinions held extensively in private, which must 
be crushed by repeated public refutation before the subject 
can be satisfactorily settled. 

The French are not better off than their neighbours, in regard 
to exactness in reporting parliamentary debates. But they are 
daily improving. The difficulty of making good reports is felt, 
as well as their value; and some errors formerly prevalent 
among men of fair public sentiments, as to the sacredncss of par¬ 
liamentary speakers from criticism, are now confined to a few 
individuals of less weight. No attempt will probably be ever 
renewed to abridge the facilities, such as they are, now enjoyed 
by the newspaper reporters for hearing debates, or to limit tiie 
discretion of their editors, in selecting such portions of those 
debates for publication, as in their judgment will satisfy their 
readers. But the accommodation of the general newspaper 
reporters for hearing is so imperfect, as to render their labours 
necessarily inefficient; and objections on account of expense, 
continue to prevail, against having such a short-hand record, 
in addition to the general newspaper reporters, as would stop 
the disgraceful consequences encouraged by the present system. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that the Moniteur, which 
bears in some degree an official character, is not a record 
of this kind. Indeed none such exists in any country; 
and a recent discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, has only 
added to the proofs already known of, that the need of improve¬ 
ment is far greater than the disposition to adopt the necessary 
measures to introduce it. The discussion arose upon tlie 
contents of the document presented to the French Chamber 
of Deputies in February last. The proprietor of the Moniteur 
made a proposition, open certainly to great objections, to submit a 
copy of every report to each speaker in manuscript, in order that 
he might correct the mistakes of the short-hand writers. Printed 
copies of the corrected speech also, were to be afterwards 
furnished to him, in order that he might be at liberty to 
send them for publication to the general newspapers. A com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber has opposed this proposition, on the 
ground of the increased expence of two hundred pounds per 
month to be incurred if it were adopted. The committee add 
incidentally only, what ought to have been the paramount 
objection. • An inconvenience,’ say they with the common 
misuse of gentle language in speaking of a scandalous abuse of 
things, would arise from the plan proposed, inasmuch as it 
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would enable the speaker to alter what he has spoken/ 
The debate upon this document however, exposed in plain 
terms enough, the way in which the French government turns 
the official version of parliamentary debales into a vehicle of 
political deception. * The ministers,* said the Deputy M. 
Mercier, * have at present in the Moniteur, the means of sup¬ 
pressing portions of their actual speeches, or of adding matter 
which they did not actually speak. Every Deputy present has 
lieard them utter words and sentences here, which have disap¬ 
peared from the reports.*— [Moniteur, 15th February, 1834, p, 
321.] No attempt was made to deny the truth of this charge. 
The fact alleged is indeed notorious; for example, the Ministers 
have said one thing to please the Chamber of Deputies, and 
have inserted another in the Moniteur to satisfy foreign 
powers. Nor can the abuse be removed, so long as the 
oflicial report has advantages denied to those which* are not 
official; or so long as proper means are not taken to record in 
manuscript, as might be done, every word and action, uttered 
or done in a legislative assembly ; which record would be a check 
upon all the printed reports alike. All experience shows, that 
probability of exposure alone, will stop malversation of this 
nature ; and the most unsparing reprobation must be over and 
over again directed against the old hush-up system. How far 
that system was carried in regard to the Conseil d*Etat, when 
it almost held the place of the legislature in France, will be 
seen in an example, in which the original instrument in the 
fraud has come forward in a marvellous spirit of self-debase¬ 
ment, to denounce his own and his employers iniquities. 

The flatterers of Napoleon expressly selected for their servile 
homage, the absolute publicity which they asserted him to 
have allowed to the discussions in the Conseil d’Etat, upon 
forming the civil code. ‘Louis XIV,* they alleged, 'meant to 
conceal for ever the debates upon the legal reforms of 1667 and 
1670.* ‘But,* added Baron Locre in 1805, whose successive 
publications* during nearly thirty years, curiously illustrate the 
subject—' how different is this dark distrust from the candour 
of our practice. At present the motives for a law are officially 
announced; the law itself is subjected to public discussion; 

• Ksprit du Code Napol<Son. Par .1. G. Locr^, Secretaire dii Conseil 
d*15tat.—8vo. Paris. 1807. p. 12. Id. 4to. 1806, p. 11. Sec also the 
Paper printed by Camus in the Moniteur, 5 Fructidor, an 12, 

Esprit du Code de Commerce. Par J. G. Locr6.—8vo. Paris, 1811.^ 

Esprit du Code de Procddure Civile. Par J. G. Locr^, ancien Seerdtaire 
du Conseil d'Etat et du Roi.—8vo. Paris. 1816. 

La Ldgislation de la France. Par M. le Baron Loerd.—8vo. Paris. 
1827-1832, 32 volumes. 
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above all, the civil code has been made with the most perfect 
abandonment of all disguise on the part of the legislator. Every 
original conception, every thought however crude and however 
personal, the legislator’s very doubts and difficulties, all have 
been collected in the Journals of the Conseil d’Etat, every thing 
has been revealed." 

Incredible as it would appear without the very strongest 
proof, this boast is founded on fiction to an enormous extent. 
And more incredible still, the ' ancien Secretaire dii Conseil 
d"Etat et da when wishing to recommend a new literary 
performance, removes all doubt upon the matter by turning 
round, under the Bourbons, against his patron Napoleon, whom 
he accuses of having been the original culprit. 

In 1816, after the Second Restoration, he began his disclo¬ 
sures ; and in the introduction to the * Esprit du Code de 
Procedure Civile,’ declared that he had not before published 
the discussions of the Conseil d’Etat on that particular code, 
from ‘prudential motives well understood by all Who lived iu 
the times to which he referred.’ ‘ However,’ he continues, 
‘ I contrived to cheat the spy, in the Esprit du Code de Com¬ 
merce, without compromising myself.’—p. xiv. At this time, 
1816, he repeats that ‘ all the debates upon the Civil Code had 
been already published.’—Ib. 

Butin 1827, in order to recommend a new and voluminous 
publication, Baron Locre announces that he had not before 
]>rinted tf// those debates; and the following curious revelation 
of the motives for enormous suppressions at the will of Napo¬ 
leon, throws a violent suspicion over the whole work. 

‘ I have often been askccl,* says the Baron in the edition of 1827, 
‘the reason of the omission [in the first editions] of certain discussions 
during the year 1802, upon the publication of laws, ui>on civil rights, 
upon domicile, marri;igc, divorce, and adoption. I was compelled to 
conceal the reasons formerly; but I may now disclose them. Those 
discussions took place during the period of the disputes of Najioleon 
with the tribunes*. The First Consul, not expecting to be subjected 
to criticism, had explained his sentiments with the utmost freedom, 
sometimes giving utterance to opinions equally bold and paradoxical. 
He had let himself out chiefly upon the subjects of divorce and adop¬ 
tion. Both bore upon his political designs, which however he was 
exceedingly anxious not to betray. No sooner was he at the summit of 

• Tri6une, with reference to the French Chambers, lias two meanings. 
It means the place which the speakers ascend to speak; and it means the 
^ralleries to tvhich portions of the piddic are admitted. Tlie last appears 
to be the meaning nere. It means therefore the same that would he meant 
by a disptne between the government and the gallera of the Umue of Horn- 
Editor. 
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power in France, than lie had resolved to be its sovereign, whatever 
the title he should bear. Hut without successors of his own, he 
thought his sovereignty would necessarily become a feeble thing; 
and at that time he considered tlie adoption of the sou of Louis 
Bonaparte as the only means in his power to sup]i]y the want of issue by 
Ids own marriage. The committee of the Conscil d'Etat knowing his 
secret wishes, used terms in compliance with them which have never 
been printed till now. If the words had been published, his views 
must have been disclosed, an<l the secret intention of the Consul to 
found a dynasty betrayed, lie exhibited in his own speeches, great 
ingenuity in cloaking his real thoughts and ulterior objects under 
general speculations. Nevertheless even inattentive observers must 
Iiavc discovered, that in reality the object was to enable the First 
Consul to form a family, in connexion with the conversion of his Con- 
Kulute into a sovereignty. It would therefore have been worse than 
imprudent to publish such things, at the time of the conflict which 
liad just commenced with the tribunes. The* publication of the 
debates upon various topics, would not have been without inconve¬ 
nience. Incidents had occurred in those debates which an adversary 
might have taken advantage of, however unfairly. I felt this, and 
apprehensive that I miglit compromise myself whether I published the 
passages as ordered or whether I suppressed them, I went to the 
First Consul in order to communicate to him my difficulty. He 
anticipated me, saying upon my approach, ** Have you sent the con- 
tiniuition of the .Tournals to the ]iriiiter No, I replied, 1 come on 
the contrary to-*'Do not print them then,” continued Napoleon, 

wc will consider of it by and by.” 

‘Tliis suspension of the work was never however removed, and 
when, eight months afterwards, the debates on the Civil Code were 
revived, the First Consul let slip the following remark, which I tm>k 
rare not to insert in the Journals ,—** It is possible, that in former 
debates the examination of the subject carried us too far.*' 'J'his was 
sign enough that he wished to condemn that portion of the Journals 
to oblivion.’ 

' Besides, his plan was now changed. He had conceived the project 
of adopting the son of his brother Louis by means of a political net 
])roceediiig from the Senate. The time of dissimulation was then 
gone by; that of accomplishing his designs was come/ 

t It is thus apparent why large portions of the debates Vk\yon the 
Civil Code have not hitherto been published; and it will now be 
uiulcrstooil why, >n those portions which have appeared in print, the 
beginning of a debate is not followed by its conclusion, or a conclusion 
not precedcil by its beginning. It is therefore seen too, that the 
mutilated debates \jli$cussions tronqu^es^ contained in the Journals 
already ])rinted, arc the loss valuable from the absence of the debates 
remaining unprinted.. The wliole of the first book, which is precisely 
the most interesting, is in lliis state. I took pains in the l^prit du 
Code Cml^ to use the unjirinted documents; but so muob circumspec- 
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tion and timidity was unavoidable in what I did, that my limits were 
much too narrow for my matter^'/ 

Such is the statement of the author who in 1816 had re¬ 
peated in print that all the debates upon the Civil Code had 
been published, as in 1805 and 1807 he had deified Napoleon 
for the most perfect abandonment of all disguise in regard to 
the same Code. 

The new ' Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolution Fran 9 aise ^ 
by MM. Buchez and Roux, promises to correct scandals of 
this sort. They set out with the advantage of knowing the 
defects of the existing publications of the same kind. 

' We will not,’ they say, ^ exaggerate the difficulties of our task. 
But silence upon the subject would justify an opinion that it had 
been supposed sufficient to consult thd columns of the Monitcur. It is 
indeed a common belief that this journal contains the most complete 
collection of documents concerning the Revolution. Unfortunately the 
fact is not so. The Mouiteur does not even report fully the debates of 
the National Assembly. In general we have taken from the Moniteur, 
only the narrative of the legislative proceedings. We have often had 
occasion to refer for matter to pamphlets printed secretly. Of this 
sort of sources, we have consulted above a thousand for the period 
antecedent to the 14*th of July 1789. After that time, independent 
newspapers were established; but sets of them are difficult to be met 
with. Cases are known of some, of w^ich perhaps but two copies 
exist.’— Histoire Parlementaire <1e la Revolution Fran^aisc^ Tom. ii, 
]). 4*. Preface* 

The plan of this work includes the debates of the principal 
popular clubs, tlie journals of the Commune of Paris, the most 
important proceedings before the Revolutionary Tribunal, accord¬ 
ing to the prospectus; and if it be executed with accuracy, the 
editors do not over-rate its value when they say it will become 
indispensable in every historical library. 

The introductory volume of the three already published, 
should perhaps have been planned differently.' Instead of a 
theory upon the somewhat disputable thesis,.that * the French 
Revolution is the last and best consequence of modern 
civilization, and modern civilization the simple result of the 
Gospel,’ [Introduction, p. 1.] and of another still more disputa¬ 
ble one, that in * French nationality and Catholicism ’ mankind 
have long found the grand means of civilization, [vol. i. p. 8], 


• La Legislation dc la France, ou Gommentaire et Compieincntdcs Codes 
franfais, tires des Proccs-verbaux en partie inedits du Conseil d’Etat qui 
coiiticnncnt la discussion du Code Civil, &c. &c.— Par M. le Baron Locri, 
Ancten Secretaire^G^neral du Conseil d'Etnt, Sec. Paris. 1827. 
p. 91-100. Vol.I. 
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a more suitable and quite as useful a course would have been, to 
have presented the reader of this corrected Parliamentary 
History of the Revolution, with a clue to the vast stores of 
a somewhat similar kind known to exist in infinite confusion 
upon French history before the Revolution. Assuredly French¬ 
men did not in 1789 for the first time open their mouths upon 
])olitics; although 1789 w'as a good point from which to take 
a new political departure. It is a mistake, not uncommon even 
with French writers, to refer to England exclusively for experi¬ 
ence upon reporting the debates of public assemblies. Never¬ 
theless an authority the other way, Ruducus iu his work on 
the Pandects published in the 16th century (foL Ixxxix), says 
distinctly that in his time it .was the practice for Ishort-hand 
writers to fojlovv the most rapid speakers correctly ^ and this is 
far from being the only trace a limited inquiry has produced, of 
the existence of this practice in earlier days in France. 

MM. Buchez and Roux may, ho^vever, have conceived the 
idea of a more valuable work than would have been produced 
by antiquarian research- The dissertations prefixed to each 
volume of the dry debates, upon the plan developed in tlie 
three volumes already published, n>ay unquestionably be made 
highly useful, by showing how the French Revolution in its 
progress, as traceable through the discussions in its popular 
assemblies, affected society at largb. But the grand object of 
the work announced is, to present the whole truth as far as it 
can now be ascertained, respecting the discussions themselves ; 
and it will be great misdirection of talent, as well as a perversion 
of the work, to substitute what is merely accessory and specu¬ 
lative, in the place of any essential portions of the materials 
known to be wanting in the present records, and which mate¬ 
rials it has been undertaken to vestoie. Except in the first 
half of the first volume, new speculations have been added with 
discretion ; and should the future volumes exhibit equal ability 
with that which is displayed in the preparation of those already 
published, the statesman and philosopher will find in them a 
most convenient manual, and an inexhaustible treasure upon 
one important branch of modern French history. The work 
also cannot fail to afford a special lesson, never more wanted 
than at present, for improving the noting and publication of 
Parliamentary Debates. Proofs abound, that the proceedings 
of the successive popular assemblies in France were originally 
reported in a manner exceedingly corrupt and garbled. The 
w'ork of MM. Buchez and Roux will set this fact in a strong 
light ;• and in pursuing their plan of illustrating past vices in 
order to lessen the chance of recurrence, it is to be expected 
you XX. —Westminster Review. 2 c 
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that the system of suppressing truth and suggesting falsehood 
in.the reports of the Chambers, may receive correction from their 
labours. 

These remarks are made in the simple spirit of universal 
citizenship which desires to obtain anywhere the means of 
keeping up the ball of mutual improvement. The way in which 
the flame of Free Trade from England has just taken hold at 

Bordeaux, is illustration to the purpose. 

* 


Art. VII.—1. Earl FitztvUUam*s Address io the iMmUo^vnei's of 
Great Britain on the Corn Laws, llepnblished, with permission, 
A// Friends to Free Trade, and parliatlarhj to an Open Trade in 
Corn. —London; OIBce of the Westminster Review, 5, Welling¬ 
ton Street, Strand ; and Kffingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
(For Circulation and for Sale.) Where Subscribers and Anti- 
Corn-Law Societies may receive any number of copies. 1834*. 

2. Letters on the Corn Laws, and on the Rights of the Working 
Classes. By H. B. T-—London ; Clowes. ISS*!*. 

3. The Corn-Law Magazine. —Steill; Paternoster Row. 

4. The Quartern Loaf . Edited by Timothy Oldacre. Nos. I and II.— 
Steill; Paternoster Row. 

^T^HE land of any particula'r country, capable of raising food 
"*■ for man, is necessarily limited ; but to the increase of its 
people there is no limitation, except the supply of food. But 
the new land capable of yielding food for man, or in other terms 
the principal machinery employed in the production of food, is 
not limited in extent only; it is also, as society and population 
advance, and contrary to what obtains with that machinery 
which is used in the working-up of raw material or in manu¬ 
facturing industry, constantly decreasing in productive powers. 
Besides this, tlie lands of every country are of ailFerent 
degrees of natural fertility. The most productive are first 
employed, and as the demand for food increases, those next in 
order of natural advantages in succession ; until at length the 
least productive, or those which furnish their produce at the 
highest cost, are from necessity had recourse to. As long as the 
fertile lands of a country are in sufficient abundance for all it^ 
inhabitants, it is obvious that the land as such, and distinct 
from the improvements produced upon it by labour or capital, 
is not worth exclusive appropriation. On the contrary, in a 
densely peopled society, a virtual monopoly is exercised by 
those who hold the land, whether such parties be, as in*many 
countries of the East, the State itself, or as in European 
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countries, a particular class or caste of the people themselves,. 
In this kingdom, the monopoly in question is exercised by a 
class of the people, and this powerful class, which in all times 
has had the principal share in making the laws, has enacted 
the Corn-laws, and other fiscal restrictions, the ol^ect of 
which has been to enhance the cost of the necessaries of life,~ 
or to aggravate for their own advantage, the evils of the virtual 
monopoly, of which they were already in possession. This 
system commenced nearly 150 years ago, and has been generally 
aggravated in the proportion that the production of food has 
become more and more difficult and expensive, and conse¬ 
quently, in proportion as its price has increased, or as the 
natural evils of the monopoly have come to bear more hardly 
upon the body of the people. Such is the character of the 
Corn-laws. 

Almost all the produce of the soil of England, is under one 
form or another protected from the competition of foreign 
produce. To begin with grain, the most important; the first 
and most essential point is, to determine how much the people 
of the United Kingdom are paying for their corn or bread, 
beyond what it would be necessary to pay did there exist no 
monopoly for the benefit or pretended benefit of the proprietors 
of the land. To do this, all that is requisite is to compare the 
price which we are compelled to pr.y for our whole consumption, 
with what is paid by other nations similarly circumstanced with 
ourselves. The difference will be the amount of the loss 
imposed on the people of the United Kingdom by the Corn-laws. 
All articles of necessity and luxury, duty excepted, are to be 
had as cheaply in London, as in the following places, which 
are therefore selected for comparison, viz.—Antwerp, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburgh. The total consumption of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in all sorts of grain, is commonly estimated 
at fifty-two millions of quarters; that is, twelve millions of quar¬ 
ters of wheat, and forty millions of rye, barley, oats, and pulses. 
For the purpose of comparison, the prices are taken for the 
month of January in the present year. The London price of all 
wheats on an average, was then 60s. 6d., and the average of all 
other grains, estimating the proportion of each supposed to be 
consumed, 25s. 6<L per quarter. Multiplying the quarters of 
grain by these prices, the total value w the whole grain con¬ 
sumed in the United Kingdom is 73,962,376/. 

Now, in the same month of January, the London prices 
were in advance of those of Antwerp 57^ per cent, of those of 
•Amsterdam 70 per cent, and of Hamburgh 81^ per cent. 
Thrown into a tabular form, the results are as follow.— 

2c 2 
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Place. 

Coat at each several place. 

London excess of cost be¬ 
yond place in margin. 

London .... 

1 

.£■.73,902,375 

£. 

Antwerp . . • . 

47,034,890 

20,927,479 

Amsterdam . . • 

43,507,279 

30,455,090 

Hamburgh . . • 

40,750,619 

33,211,756 


The average excess of the London prices over the prices of 
t]ie three continental ports quoted is 09^ per cent.; and the 
average excess will show that the people of England are paying 
a bread-tax of the very worst description, which exceeds 
thirty million pounds sterling per annum, a sum which is by 
two millions more than enough to pay the interest of the 
national debt. 

The statement now given may be corroborated by a comjja- 
rison of the prices of the foreign corn in London, in bond, and 
duty paid. In January last, the average price of all foreign 
wheats in bond was 31s. (id. ; while the free, or duty paid^ was 
52s. 8d., making a difference of above 67 per cent. This per¬ 
centage reckoned upon the whole quantity of corn estimated to 
be consumed, makes a difference between the price at which 
corn might be had if there was no monopoly, of 29,726,5007., 
a surprisingly near approximation to the estimate already made, 
if the precarious character of the corn-trade under the exist¬ 
ing laws be taken into consideration. 

Various objections of no great cogency have been urged 
against these estimates of the tax imposed upon the British 
nation by the Corn-laws and other accessory restrictions, as 
well us against the general policy of a free trade in corn. They 
shall be stated and refuted. The descriptions of corn compared, 
it is alleged, are, under the same name, articles of different 
quality and value, in England and abroad. If there were a 
free trade in corn in England, it is pretended that the continen¬ 
tal prices would i-ise, and and the English prices would fall 
but a little; the countries capable of yielding corn for foreign 
consumption, Containing but a limited quantity of fertile land 
calculated to raise cheap corn. Lastly, it has been said, that 
it is unwise and impolitic in England to rely for any portion of 
iier food upon foreign nations, because in the event of war, she 
might be starved by the foreign nations in question. 

With respect to the first objection, which touches the com¬ 
parative quality of the corn consumed abroad and in England, 
it would seem to argue, that we are the exclusive consumers of 
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fine corn. Now there is not a particle of truth in this. Con- • 
sidering that we pay a higher price for our corn than any other 
people, there may be very good reason for supposing that neces¬ 
sity may compel us to use more corn than others, but none 
whatever for imagining that we have the power of consuming 
a better kind. We do not, unquestionably,, groxo better 
corn than other nations. In the London market, the average 
price of all foreign wheats, and there are at lesst twenty kinds, 
was in January last 62s. 8rf., while the average of all British 
wheats was but 50s. Grf.; which shows that the first were by 
upwards of 4 per cent better than the last. The fact is, that 
though agricultural skill will do a great deal towards the im¬ 
provement of the quality of wheat and other corns, soil and 
climate will do still more. A hot summer of considerable dura¬ 
tion is indispensably necessary, especially to the perfection of 
wheat. No skill has enabled the farmers of Scotland to raise 
wheat of equal quality with that which is the produce of the 
less skilful husbandry of Kent and Essex ; and it is notorious 
that the miserable husbandry of Uindostan, and the careless 
agriculture of many ])arts of the United States and of Italy, 
|)roduce wheats of the most exquisite quality. This argument 
respecting the diflerence of quality, is one which often has 
been had recourse to before by monopolists. The East India 
Company when it charged a hundred per cent upon its teas, 
insisted that this was no over-charge, because its teas under 
the same name were twice as good as the continental teas, 
according to the prices quoted for the latter at the very places, 
namely Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh, which have 
been quoted for the prices of corn*. 

The second argument urged against the correctness of the 
estimate of the Corn-laws, is, the assertion, that if there ex¬ 
isted a free trade in corn, the English prices would fall a little, 
and the continental prices would rise ; and that as the 
corn supplying countries are limited in fertility and extent, the 
fall of prices in England would in the sequel be but incon¬ 
siderable. The period from 1773 to 1791, when there existed 
a virtual free trade in corn, is quoted in proof that there 
would be no great fall of piices in England, in the event 
of a'free trade. The average price of wheat per imperial 
quarter in the Windsor market, for the 18 years which fol¬ 
lowed 1773, was 50s. ld,\ and the average price in England 

* Dr, Sinith mciitluiis that for several years which followed the virtually 
free trade in corn established in 177^ there had been bad harvests, but 
in previous years the cotninon contract price of wheat was no more than 
28s. per quarter. * 
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' and Wales, for the eighteen years which followed the Corn-law 
of 1816, was 65s. 6rf. The difference is no less than 14$. lOd., 
or near thirty per cent; wbtcl), on 6ur whole consumption of 
corn, will amount to more than seventeen millions sterling; that 
is, we are paying at present, more for our own than we should 
do at the free trade prices which followed the Corn-law of 1773, 
by the sum of seventeen millions sterling and upwards. In 
making a comparison between the two periods, it must not 
be forgotten that the last of them has been one of uninterrupted 
peace, while of the first, from 1776, seven were years of war, 
and even in years of peace both freights and profits were high 
compared with what they are at present, and have been since 
1815. England also, in the first period, had comparatively 
but few manufactures to exchange with foreign nations for their 
corn and other raw i>roduce ; while at home the great improve¬ 
ments in agricultural industry had not been accomplished, 
which tended to reduce the price of production. 

There can be no question whatever, but that the demand 
for corn which the sudden opening of the English markets 
would give rise to on the continent, would have the effect 
of raising prices, for the obvious reason, that the existing 
production is not calculated to meet such an increased 
demand. Such an increase of price, however, could only 
be temporary, unless it can be shown that all the countries 
in the world calculated to produce cheap wheat and other 
corns, are not sufficient in extent to furnish the United 
Kingdom with tlie surplus corn, which would he required by 
her poorer lands being thrown out of culture. To suppose such 
a result, would he to imagine that corn is an exception to every 
other production of the soil, and that the principle which is 
applicable to every thing else, is inapplicable to it. Even with 
the small amount of our present importations of foreign corn, 
and fluctuating as the trade is, it appears, by oflicial documents, 
that corn is imported from no less than three-and-twenty differ¬ 
ent places, from the shores of the Baltic, from the shores of 
the Black Sea,.from the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
North America, from the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
central provinces of Hindostan, and even from the remote 
regions of Australia. The fact really is, that there is no 
commodity useful to man, of which the geographical limits 
are so extensive as the principal corns used ^or bread in Europe, 
especially wheat and barley. Both these corns have a wider 
geographical range than any other of the cereal grasses with 
the exception of maize, The^production of both commences 
ven at the level of the ocean, almost immediately north an4 
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south of the tropic^ and their growth is successfully prosecuted 
from thence up to the 65th degree of latitude. On table lands, 
elevated above the level of the sea from two to four thousand 
feet, of which there are extensive regions both in Asia and 
America, the culture of wheat and barley is successfully carried 
on within the tropics ; and in America indeed, under the very 
equator. The culture of rye. and oats does not commence until 
reaching the 20th degree of latitude, but then it extends to 
the 60th. As to the pulses, they can scarcely be said to have 
any geographical limit; an infinite variety of them being pro¬ 
duced from the equator up to the 60th degree of latitude, 
as well on the level of the ocean as ten thousand feet above it. 
In short, whatever part of the world possesses a scanty popu¬ 
lation, tolerable fertility, and tolerable industry, will supply this 
country with food as long as there is any effectual demand for 
it. Nay, more than this, even countries tolerably populous, 
and of which the mass of the population are in a state of degra¬ 
dation and living themselves on inferior food, may furnish this 
country, and in fact do furnish it, with supplies of corn,especially 
wheat. Ireland, Poland, and Russia are examples; even the 
people of the United States, who from habit give a preference 
to maize, a productive and cheap corn, are for this reason 
enabled to furnish the foreign market with a larger supply of 
wheat than otherwise would be the case. The population of 
Prussia is at present about' 150 to the square mile; that of 
Poland about 108; that of the Russian provinces on the Black 
Sea, vastly smaller than the last; while the territory of the 
American Union does not contain even 8 to the square mile. 
When all these countries and many others besides are as po¬ 
pulous as England was about five-and-forty years ago, when 
it first became permanently an importing country;—when 
manufacturing industry has made the same progress as had 
then been made in England;—and when the habits of the 
people in respect of food and clothing approximate to those of 
the people of England djfting the last half century, there may 
be difficulty in procuring an increased supply jof cheap foreign 
corn. These are things, however, which cannot take place for 
a good many generations; and when they e/o, the living will 
only be in the situation we are invited to be in now,—that of 
being obliged to be content without increased supplies of corn. 

In order to invalidate the statement now made, it has been 
often in^sted upon, that in the United States, the country of 
all others which possesses the widest scope of fertile and unoc¬ 
cupied land suited to the growth of corn, grain is commonly 
dearer than in the more populous countries lying on the Baltic^ 
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and from that quarter therefore, although apparently the most 
promising, there is but small probability of England’s deriving 
a large and permanent supply- Whatever the quotations may 
be (the average price of wheat per imperial quarter in January 
1834, was 33s.) the large exports of corn from the United 
States afford a conclusive contradiction to this assertion. Ac¬ 
cording to the official returns laid before Congress for the year 
1828, the value of the different kinds of bread or bread-corn 
exported was as follows :— 


W^hcat •». ... ... ... 

... 

Dollars. 

6,730 

Wheat Flour 

• • 

4/286,939 

Indian Corn. • •• •• 

... 

342,S'24. 

Indian Meal •• •• •• 

• . 

480.()34 

Uye, Oats, Pulse, &c. 

... 

67,997 

Rye meal. . 

• * 

59,036 

Rice ., .. . • . • • • 


2,670,696 

Biscuit • • ... ... .. 

« 

• • • 

171,105 

Total, Dollars • • 

• • 

8,085,361- 


We have here a yearly export exceeding 1,700,000/,, sent to 
upwards of forty different countries, embracing the four quar¬ 
ters of the world, and extending from the 66tli degree of north 
latitude, across the equator, to the 40th of south latitude. 
Britain and her colonies receire a large amount of this supply. 
In 1831—2, the value exported in wheat, flour, Indian-corn, 
and meal, amounted in value to no less than 7,103,806 Spanish 
dollars, or to above a million and a half pounds sterling. The 
greatest part of what is received by England is imported for 
the purpose of exportation to our West India colonies, so that 
in reality it is cheap enough to bear tlie cost of a double voyage. 
What is sent direct to the West Indies, which in the last named 
year amounted in value to Spanish dollars 622,916, is loaded 
with heavy duties, in order to favour the dear and inferior pro¬ 
duce of Canada. But even the C^adas themselves receive 
large supplies from the United Stales, to supply the place of 
the colonial produce exported from that country to England 
and her colonies, under the encouragement held out by the low 
duties imposed upon it. The value of wheat and maize, and of 
the flour of both, furnished by the United States to Canada in 
the year 1831—2 for this purpose, was 804,959 dollars. 
These proofs of the capacity of the United States to furnish 
cheap and abundant supplies of corn, are as satisfactory as they 


* Commerce and Navigation of the United States, document No. 137. 
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are irrefragable. But suppose this were not true,—what then ? 
The demand made is not for having corn whence it cannot be 
got, but for being allowed to get it where we can. 

In proof of what is here stated, the commercial history of a 
few articles of the staple consumption of this and other Euro¬ 
pean countries may be referred to. Fifty years ago, the con¬ 
sumption of tea in this country amounted to fifteen millions of 
pounds weight, and now it exceeds double that amount, while 
the price has considerably fallen. Yet this article is the pro¬ 
duce of one country only, and in that one country only of 
three provinces out .of eighteen, while the country is one of the 
most densely peopled of the whole world, and the article itself 
has been the subject of a very oppressive monopoly. 

Forty years ago, the consumption of cotton-wool in this 
country certainly did not exceed twenty-five millions of lbs. 
weight yearly ; at present, it is about twelve times that amount. 
In 1814, the quantity of raw cotton used in our manufactures 
little exceeded eighty millions of lbs ; while the average price 
was 28d. The quantity has now increased to 296' millions of 
lbs, or is more than three and a half times as much as it was, and 
yet the price, is less than one-fourth of what it was. Seventy 
parts out of a hundred of this enormous quantity of cotton is 
the produce of the United States of America, or rather of three 
or four of its southern provinces, not one of which fifty years 
ago produced a single pound for exportation, and indeed hardly 
even a pound for domestic consumption. The remainder is 
produced by four or five other countries, where, geirerally, the 
growth for foreign exportation is of still more recent origin than 
m the United States. 

One other striking example may be given; which is coffee. Fifty 
years ago, the consumption of Europe and America would be 
very highly estimated at fifty thousand tons weight; at present, 
it certainly will not be over-estimated at three times that amount. 
This supply is derived from a very few countries, all of them 
within the tropics, and most of them in a semi-barbarous state ; 
such as the West-Indian Islands, Brazil, Arabia, Java, the 
Philippines, 8tc., not one of which is within three thousand miles 
of Europe, while some of them are fifteen thousand miles from 
it. The consumption of cofl'ee in England, in 1814, little ex¬ 
ceeded six millions of lbs. weight; at present it exceeds twenty- 
two millions of lbs, the price Wving in the meanwhile fallen to 
about one half. The increase in this case is the more remark¬ 
able, since the consumption of the kingdom is almost e.\clusively 
confined to the produce of our own slave islands, the proprietors 
of which islands enjoy a monopoly of the English market, as is 
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sufficiently proved by the fact, that Jamaica coffee of the same 
quality is more valuable in the English market than Brazilian, 
in bond, by full fifty per cent. These facts are mentioned for 
the edification of a few pains-taking gentlemen, who, having 
groped over some corners of Europe, pronounce upon the faith 
of a microscopic examination, that the wide world is neither 
large enough nor fertile enough to yield corn sufficient to fur¬ 
nish this country with a moderate additional supply. But as 
was said before, what does it all point to,—what is to come of 
the argument ? What, but that if we cannot get corn elsewhere, 
we must get it were we did before, and so the landlords will 
have an ungrudged monopoly, instead of one the country is 
ready to pull them to pieces for. 

Nothing can be more extravagant, or indeed more absurd, 
than to suppose, that the small and precarious demand of Eng¬ 
land for foreign corn is proof that a large and permanent demand 
will raise prices throughout Europe and the rest of the world. 
On the average of the eighteen years from 1815, we have im¬ 
ported for consumption 1,288,341 quarters of all sorts of corn. 
Out of these eighteen years there are four in whicli we imported 
nothing, or next to nothing. In one year (1827) we imported 
nearly two millions of quarters, and the next year much less 
than one half of this amount. In 1830 we imported above 
2,700,000 quarters, and in 1832 less than one-sixth of this 
amount. In 1833 we hardly Imported at all. Foreign nations 
cannot grow corn for us on such terms. They cannot cultivate 
their lands on the possible contingency of our standing in need 
of a supply. Nations do not grow corn, or anything, else, in 
order to produce gluts in one year and scarcities in another. 
If our demand for sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, or any other staple 
article of our consumption, were as fluctuating and precarious 
as our demand for corn, there would be the same difficulty, and 
indeed from the nature of the article, still greater difficulty, in 
procuring a supply. Of course we should be told in these 
cases, as we are in respect to corn, that the wide world is not 
big enough to satisfy our wants. At present, when the crops of 
England are deficient, we go to the foreign markets for a sup¬ 
ply ; and what we do there is to scramble for it with the regular 
trader. Of course the prices j[|se, because the supply was raised 
for a limited market. 

Estimates have been made, of what corn would actually cost 
in this country, by adding freights, profits, and charges to the 
ordinary cost at such ports as Dantzic, Stettin, Odessa, and New 
York; and it has been argued from these fictitious statements, 
that it would be impossible to import ^corn into England under 
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certain high prices. These statements are flatly contradicted 
by the actual prices of corn at Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Ham¬ 
burgh, as already given. Such calculations, indeed, are'iu no 
respect to be relied on. Elements are obviously omitted in the 
calculation, which did not occur to the framers of them; for 
example,—in the event of a free trade in corn being established 
in this country, the importation of corn would form but a por¬ 
tion of a commercial adventure to the countries furnishing grain, 
which, being generally poor countries, would always be indebted 
to this country. The corn would be purchased with manufac¬ 
tured goods; and upon these manufactured goods the English 
merchant would put perhaps nearly the whole profit, viewing the 
return cargo, either in corn, timber, or other raw produce, as 
nothing more than the means of getting his funds remitted to 
him without loss. This is, in fact, the actual state of the Ame¬ 
rican, Colonial, and other branches of the trade of the kingdom. 
In this manner even bulky articles are brought from very 
distant parts of the world to the English market, at a very 
small advance iri their prime cost, and at prices which at 
first sight will hardly oe considered as remunerating. Ex¬ 
amples might be given in abundance. Thus pepper, which 
in India will cost 2d. per lb., is to be had in London for 3d. or 
2^d .; and the clayed sugar which costs in Canton from 15s. to 
20s., will hardly fetch more than from 20s. to 26s. in the London 
market. The cotton-wool of the United States is to be had as 
cheap at Liverpool as at New York; and even the English 
advance upon the Havannah and New Orleans prices is not 
such as might be looked for in so bulky an article. These ar¬ 
ticles, however, must be imported, because bullion either cannot 
be had, or at such a price that a still greater loss would be sus¬ 
tained by its importation. 

There is no country in the world, requiring from the density of 
its population a supply of foreign corn, which in truth has such 
ample means of securing that supply as this kingdom. In its cheap 
and excellent manufactures, it possesses the best means of pay¬ 
ing for the corn it wants ; and in its superior commercial enter¬ 
prise, the superiority of its harbours, its navigation, its roads, 
canals, and railways, it possesses better means of securing 
cheapness than any European* nation which requires a supply of 
foreign food. Every article of foreign produce, however distant 
and precarious the source of supply, provided it be not the sub¬ 
ject of a monopoly, is (taxation excepted, in which we are always 
pre-eminent) cheaper in England than in any other European 
country, the sufficient proof of which is, that almost every one 
of these articles is re-ex^rted, and some of them to a very 
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large extent; and this too to the very emporia where corn is so 
much cheaper than it is with us. 

Corn then,*—^instead of being, as it is, fifty per cent dearer 
than in France and Belgium, countries as populous or more 
populous than our own, or seventy per cent dearer than it is in 
Holland, a country which for two centuries has not yielded its 
own supply,—ought to be a great deal cheaper than in the two 
first, and a good deal cheaper than in the last. From all that 
has been stated, the following deductions may be very safely 
drawn ;—The supply of corn is inadequate to the demand ; and 
the people, stinted in the first necessary of life, are, therefore, 
always kept on the verge of scarcity. Our , present supply of 
corn, which costs seventy-four million pounds per annum, ought 
not to cost beyond thirty millions, were we only as well supplied 
as nations similarly, or indeed less favourably, circumstanced 
than ourselves. In so far as corn is concerned, the tax paid by 
the nation amounts in round numbers to about thirty million 
pounds sterling. There are various ways in which the weight 
of this iniquitous impost may bo stated. It amounts to two 
millions more than the interest of the national debt. It is u 
capitation tax, equal to 25s, for every man, woman, and child in 
the United Kingdom. It exceeds by eight millions the whole 
civil, naval, and military charges of the United Kingdom, effec¬ 
tive and non-effective. It is ten times as great as the whole 
civil and military charges of the government of the American 
Union. Fvery sixpence by which the Corn-laws enhance the 
price of the quarter of grain is equal to a tax upon the people 
of this kingdom of 1,300,000/. Every additional shilling is a 
tax of 2,600,000/., and every additional half-crown amounts to 
the enormous tax of six millions and a half; a tax which is at 
the same time light on the rich, moderate on the middle classes, 
and heavy on the poor. 

The argument that a free trade in corn would place the king¬ 
dom at the mercy of foreign nations for a supply of food, may 
be very briefly disjjosed of. We may almost as reasonably talk 
of raising our own food with our imperfect means and thus 
making ourselves independent of foreigners, as we might speak 
of manufacturing our own wine from our own hot-house grapes, 
or growing the tea we consume in green-houses, or the cotton¬ 
wool required for our manufactures in hot-beds, in order to be 
independent of the French, the Chinese, and the Americans. 
The principle is precisely the same; the difference is only in the 
degree. To attempt to grow the whole of our own food is 
foolish and pernicious; to attempt to furnish ourselves with 
winci tea, and raw cotton from our own soil, is absurd and 
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extravagant. The practical fact is, that the countries which are 
obliged to receive their supplies of food from abroad, and which 
do not raise the whole of it upon their own soil, are those of all 
others which are most independent. It is in these that the price 
is most steady from year to year; and it is in these that dearths 
and famine are least likely to happen. A country which yields 
its own supply of corn and no more, is obviously in a most pre¬ 
carious state with respect to its food, A bad season would pro¬ 
duce a scarcity, and two in succession would produce a famine, 
England, which attempts to exclude foreign corn, and which can 
only procure an adequate supply by forcing the growth of it at 
home at a high price from poor soils, is in a still more dependent 
condition. She has, in fact, been saved from these calamities re¬ 
peatedly in the course of the present century, only by opening 
her ports for the reception of that foreign corn which she aims at 
being independent of. She has been saved only by relaxing that 
system of policy which she foolishly imagines conduces to na¬ 
tional security. Examples of the benefits of a free trade in corn 
to nations in an advanced state of populousness, are numerous in 
every part of the world. In Europe, Holland is the most re¬ 
markable example. She may be stated to have been an import¬ 
ing .country for more than two centuries back, and in all this 
time has not been subjected to famine, and rarely even to a 
scarcity. A ’recent and very authentic case, although upon a 
small scale, may be quoted as a very remarkable illustration. 
About fifteen years ago, the British settlement of Singapore was 
planted in a desert island, surrounded by deserts, not within 
500 miles of any country that could furnish it with corn, and 
not within 1,000 of any that could furnish it with an adequate 
supply. It contains at present upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and still does not yield one blade of corn. Notwithstanding all 
this, a trade perfectly free, and a centrical situation, have secured 
not only a sufficient supply of corn for its own consumption, 
but also a very considerable one for re-exportation. This is not 
all. The prices have been remarkable for their steadiness from 
year to year ; and while the surrounding tribes and nations have 
been visited with scarcities and corn famines, it has not only 
been wholly free from these calamities, but has not even experi¬ 
enced the inconvenience of high prices, nor been alarmed by the 
apprehension of a scarcity. The average price of rice may gene¬ 
rally be quoted at not more than 4s, 6d, per cwt, while the 
average price of wheat does not exceed 25s. per quarter, al¬ 
though that commodity is brought from Calcutta, a distance 
of two thousand miles, to which place it has been already con¬ 
veyed 600 miles, from the interior pf India, by the waters of the 
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Ganges. Think what would happen^ if a landed qualification 
were required in the governors of Singapore. 

A country which supplies other countries with corn, is in 
reality more dependent upon the nations which receive, than 
these can be upon it. But even to such countries, a free trade 
in corn is of vast advantage. Ti^ rich plain of the lower 
Ganges, which had been the repeated victim of famine before it 
had the benefit of a free export of corn and a larger foreign 
commerce to make the advantage of freedom available, has now, 
with a large export trade in corn, not been afflicted by a famine 
or scarcity for sixty years. Another populous part of India,— 
the provinces under Madras,^—are at tne present moment suffer¬ 
ing from famine, and have done so repeatedly within the last 
li^ty years, and chiefly in consequence of the existence of a 
public monopoly of salt, which will not admit of its being 
exchanged for the cheap corn of the fertile provinces under the 
same British administration. 

There is nothing indeed that can secure nations in a certain 
state of advancement from the calamities of scarcity and famine, 
but an unrestrained freedom of the trade of food, with of course 
the means of applying the principle. The Chinese Empire af¬ 
fords a very remarkable illustration of this. There is no country 
more liable to scarcities and famines than this populous part of 
the world, which is always on the brink of scarcity, from having 
its own resources only to rely upon. This does not arise from 
the people or the government being insensible to the advantages 
of a supply from abroad, or from the vain desire of being indepen¬ 
dent of strangers; for the Chinese actually give a bounty on the 
importation of grain, by relieving ships with full cargoes from all 
charges. The real cause is, that China has no foreign commerce 
of its own that could produce any sensible effect in supplying 
so vast a country with food when it wanted it, while it places 
the commerce and navigation of foreign nations under such re¬ 
straints that they cannot supply the place. A highly-peopled 
country without foreign commerce, and a highly-peopled country 
that will not allow of foreign trade in corn, are placed pretty 
nearly in the same predicament as barbamus countries destitute 
of roads, canals, and other modes of internal communication. 
The superabundance of one province cannot be brought to 
relieve the scarcity of another. Russia is, at this moment, in 
the situation in question. A famine is raging in ha^ southern 
provinces, while there is abundance in the normern. 

So much for our consumption of mere grain, including nothing 
but corn and pulses. This is, however, very far from being the 
extent of the monopoly claimed and exercised by the proprietors 
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of the land. It would be difficult to quote a single article of 
the vegetable, mineral, or animal kingdom, that is not guarded 
against foreign competition, either by prohibitions, or by heavy 
duties. Sir Henry Parnell has enumerated twenty-nine articles, 
but the list may be greatly extended ; and as the exposure is 
worth making, the following example of a completer catalogue 
is furnished, under the two heads of Agriculture and Mining. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Timber 

Seeds 

(varden Vegetables 
Hay 

Bulrushes 

Vegetable Oils 

Cider 

Beer 

Cheese 

Horns 

Honey 

Asses 

Mules 

Tallow 

Kggs 

Wool 

Grease 

iSausnges 

Hels 

Ores of Iron 

Do. Copper 

Do. Ijcjid 

Do. Tin 

Do. Antimony 

Do. Zinc 

Copperas 

Gypsum 

Alkalies 

Black-lead 

Burr-stones 


Sturgeon 

Box-wood 

Nuts 

Hair-powder 

Hemp-seed 

Camomile-flowers 

Potatoes 

Truffles 

Perry 

Bacon 

Bristles 

Hoofs 

Wax • 

Hides 

Poultry 

Leather 

Furriers waste 

Tails, ox, builalo,&c. 

Oysters 

MINING. 

Mill-Stones 

Querne-stones 

Filtering-stones 

Grave-stones 

Limestone 

Pebble-stones 

Polishing-stones 

Touch-stones 


Barks 

Garden fruits 
Hops 
Madder 
Macaroni 

Clover and Hay seeds 
Spirits distilled from 
corn 
Butter 
Hair 
Bones 
Lard 
Horses 
Skins 
Game 

Singing-birds 
Feathers, Quills 
Tongues 
Stock-fish 

Brimstone 

Chalk 

Cinders 

Culm 

Bricks 

Tiles 

Clinkers 

Slates 

Orpiment 


Marble blocks 
Crystal rough Talc 

Fossils Mineral Waters 


Here then is a list of above ninety articles of the produce of 
the agriculture, mining, or fisheries of the kingdom ; of articles, 
in short, upon which rent depends. But these are only such 
as are protected by the imposition of heavy duties upon 
the same articles of foreign produce. There are however, 
many taxed articles of foreign produce which, although not 
identical with the British, correspond with them and are used 
as substitutes. The following is a list of a few of these.— 
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Maize or Indian Corn Sago and Arrow*root 
Oranges and Lemons Currants and Uaisins 
Prunes Barilla 

Other Alkalies Hum 

Fixed vegetable Oils Animal Oils 


Rice 

Cocoa-nuts 
Grapes 
Potashes 
Brandy 

But besides the articles now enumerated, there is a tolerably 
comprehensive list of prohibited ones, and for the most part con¬ 
sisting of food; thus— 

Beef Lamb Mutton 

Pork Sheep Swine 

Black Cattle Fresh Fish Foreign Salt Fish 

On this last list, it is to be observed, that the luxuries of live 
eels, sturgeon, oysters, anchovies, and caviare, are admissible on 
paying a duty ; while turbot, lobsters, and, it is believed, green 
turtle, enjoy the aristocratic privilege of being imported duty 
free, even in a foreign bottom and when taken by foreigners. 
The duties charged on several of the articles above enumerated 
are unreasonable and extravagant; of which a few samples will 
suffice to satisfy tlie reader, as follows :— 

ad valorem 55 per cent. 
300 
.^80 
950 
36 
30 
50 


5 


Fir, Memel, per load, •«• • £2 

Rum, per gallon,.0 8 

Brandy, ,, •.•».••• 1 2 

Geneva, ,, 1 2 

Butter, Dutch, per cwt.... 1 0 

Cheese, Dutch, .0 10 


Rice, Carolina, 


if 


• •• 


0 15 


0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 


• •• 


• •• 


t • • 


■ « • 




fi 


ii 


if 


it 


if 


if 


if 


if 


if 


if 


• •• 


To this may be added, in further illustration, the total amount 
of duty collected on a few of the articles on which the rate of 
duty does not operate as an actual prohibition. 


Butter, ** •• •• •• 

• • 

.£128,293 

Cheese, • • • • • • 

• • 

69,049 

Currants and Raisins •• •• 

.. 

465,144 

Flides and Skins, . • • • • • 

. • 

43,190 

Timber, . • • • • • • • • • 

• • 

1,238,289 

Tallow, •• .. >• 

• . 

180,000 

ool, •• ••• ** 

• • 

120,000 

Seeds, garden &c. • • • • 

. • 

135,000 

Bristles •• •• •• •• •• 

• • 

27,000 

Eggs, . 

• • 

20,000 

FiFutS, • • • • • • ■ • 

• • 

20,000 

‘Rum, .. 

... 

1,580,380 

Brandy and Genova ... 

• 0 • 

1,857,717 


If there be added to the duties on this classs of articles the 
monopoly price paid for timber and for rum^ the sum total of 
all imposts paid by the people for the mere protection of the 
agricultural interest will not be less than eight millions per 
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annum. This, added to the monopofy price pmd for corn, will 
make a aum of thirty-eight millions ; bot the price paid by the 
people in consequence of prohibited articles, including almost 
every description of food, must still be- added. It may be conjec¬ 
tured that seven millions more will not be too high an estimate 
for this; and, in such a case, the entire .contribution paid by the 
people in the attempt'to bolster up the rents of the landed 
aristocracy, will be five and forty millions per annum. 

In so far as Great Britain is concerned, the evil of the Corn- 
laws has been mitigated by the importation of food frotn Ire¬ 
land. The population of Ireland, although as dense as that of 
Great Britain, is content to subsist in wretchedness upon a 
miserable diet,—upon potatoes, milk, and now knd then a salf 
herring j they, can, therefore, afford to send their cor6, their 
cattle, and the produce of their dairy to Great Britain, along with' 
their surplus population, all to swell the rent-roll of the Irish 
proprietors. In 1830, the value of animal and vegetable food 
imported into Great Britan from Ireland, has been estimated 
at about nine millions sterling, upon which the duty which 
would have accrued had the produce been foreign, would have 
exceeded four millions per annum. 

The immediate evils inflicted by the Corn-laws become the 
next point for consideration; and that consideration will properly 
commence with their operation on the labouring classes of society, 
that is to say, upon the mass of the people. The Corn-laws 
impose a light tax updn the rich; a moderate tax, however un¬ 
just a one, on the middle classes; but are a grievous and oppres¬ 
sive burthen on the lower classes,—that is, they fall heaviest 
on those who are least able to bear them. There is no impost 
that can possibly be levied upon a people, that bears this mis¬ 
chievous character in so excessive a df^i*eo as the tax on the 
first necessary of life. This may be easily illustrated by exam¬ 
ples. A labourer, or mechanic, earning forty pounds a-year, 
and with a wife and four children, will expend twenty pounds, 
or one half of his income, in bread alone^ or, at least, in bread 
and substitutes for bread. If we suppose that one-half of these 
twenty pounds arises out of the enlignced price produced by the 
operation of the Corn-laws, then the labourer and mechanic 
thus situated, is paying ten pounds a-ytar /or the purpose of 
propping up the landlords rents ; in short the labourer is paj^ - 
ing an income tax of twenty-five per .ceflt., or tionlile the 
highest rate which was paid by the middle and qpper classes of 
society in the most extravagant moments of the late war; and 
all this without including the charges to which he is subjected 
by the fiscal reflations accessory to the Corn-laws. 

VOL, xx,^W(itmiH$ter 2 n 
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The results to be deduced from the table thus given may be 
shortly stated. We supply a foreign population of 130 millions 
and upwards, with no more than twelve millions and a half of 
British produce and manufactures; and nearly one-half of this 
amount is supplied to thirteen millions, leaving the supply of 
the remaining 120 millions at the rate of about a shilling per 
head. In the short ppiod of thirteen years, after our own po¬ 
pulation had increased by five millions in number, and an increase 
at least corresponding to it in extent had taken place in the 
consumers, while incalculable improvements have been made in 
our manufacturing industry, our commerce has not only not 
increased, but absolutely declined by a sum approaching to 
four millions sterling. The enormous price paid for this by 
England in dear corn and dear timber, has been sufficiently 
described. In lieu of the commercial losses we have sustained 
in our commerce with the United States and the northern na¬ 
tions, we have gained somewhat in our intercourse with Canada. 
In 18I7> the value of British produce and manufactures exported 
to that country and to our possessions in North America, was 
1,515, 317 /*; and in 1830 it had increased to 1,857,133/., so 
that the increase was 341,816/. Deducted from our losses in 
the American and Northern trade, it leaves us minus by very 
nearly three millions and a half per annum. In so far then as 
our foreign trade is concirned, the Corn-laws and their 
accessories may very safely be described as what is technically 
called a discriminating duty, imposed upon British manufactures 
for the encouragement of foreign manufactures, and the conse¬ 
quent discouragement of British commerce, manufactures, and 
navigation. Out of them have sprung the Russian, Prussian, 
and American manufactures,—branches of industry utterly in¬ 
compatible with the state of society in such countries. Out of 
them have sprung the heavy duties on British fabrics levied by 
Russia; the commercial combination in Germany against us, 
headed by Prussia ; and, above all, the American tarif. Such 
are the evils which spring from the power of a blind and selfish 
oligarchy. 

Nothing can exceed the justice and the acuteness of the terms 
in which such taxes as those imposed upon a people by the 
Corn-laws are denounced by the celebrated Author of the 
'Wealth of Nations;* and his observations are the more 
valuable since they were made sixty years ago, when this country 
was comparatively lightly taxed, and at a period too, when 
there virtually existed no Corn-law.—^ Taxes on the necessaries 
of life, have nearly the same effect upon the circumstances of 
the people as a poor soil and a bad climate. Provisions are 
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machinery, the labour of three or four iudividiials is required 
when one would suffice, leaving the remainder to be more bene¬ 
ficially employed elsewhere. We might as well go back to the 
rock and the distaff, and break up the machinery invented by 
the Arkwrights and the Hargraves, as proceed in the unprofitable 
course of raising corn from sterile lands that nature never meant 
for the purpose. Earl Fitzwiiliam, in his spirited and liberal 
letter to the land-owners of England, gives a striking example of 
the injurious effects of the Corn-laws upon agricultural industry. 
He says, that the loss annually sustained upon the mere seed- 
corn, used throughout the kingdom, cannot be computed at less 
than one million sterling. This million might, of course, just as 
well be buried in the depths of the Atlantic. Let the reader fancy 
what would be the effect upon our manufacturing industry,— 
upon the manufacture of cotton, for example,~were a million 
every year sunk upon the raw material, to oblige the importer. 
It is pretty clear that, if such were the case, we could no longer 
compete with foreigners. Not only would the price of all cot¬ 
ton fabrics rise among ourselves, but our eighteen millions 
worth of exports would soon cease, being necessarily supplanted 
by the cheaper manufactures of wiser nations. 

With respect to the influence of the Corn-laws in limiting our 
manufactures, our commerce, and our navigation, reference will 
be had to the practical illustration afforded by the public records. 
It is hardly necessary to call to the reader's recollection, that 
the present Corn-laws were, in substance, enacted in 1815. 
Two years before, the last hand was put to the timber monopoly, 
part and parcel of the same system. The following table exhi¬ 
bits the results, on a comparison of our exports to the corn- 
producing nations in 1817 and in 1830. 


Country. 

Population. 

Exports of British produce 
and manufactures, iti 
dcc'Iared value. 

Thirteen years 
ditTerence. 



1817. 

•1830. 

Decrease 

Incr. 

UuRsia.. . 

Xlenmark.... 

Vmssia .. 

Austria ... 

German Confederation 

Sweden .........I 

Norww .....' 

United States of America ... 

1 

{ 

1 

Total. 

1 

e£. 

3,045,-175 

1 250,8.34 

518,539 

1 5,433,010 

43,831 
47,0.51 
6,930,SCO 

£• 

1,489,538 

118,813 

177,923 

4,463,605 

40,488 

63,926 

6,132,346 

! 

1.555.937 

132,021 

340,616 

969,405 

3,343 

798,011 

3,799,336 

16,875 

16,675 


16,269,100 

12,486,639 

3,782,461 


2 1)2 
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The results to be deduced from the table thus given may be 
shortly stated. We supply a foreign population of 130 millions 
and upwards, with no more than twelve millions and a half of 
British produce and manufactures; and nearly one-half of this 
amount is supplied to thirteen millions, leaving the supply of 
the remaining 120 millions at the rate of about a shilling per 
head. In the short ppiod of thirteen years, after our own po¬ 
pulation had increased by five millions in number, and an increase 
at least corresponding to it in extent had taken place in the 
consumers, while incalculable improvements have been made in 
our manufacturing industry, our commerce has not only not 
increased, but absolutely declined by a sum approaching to 
four millions sterling. The enormous price paid for this by 
England in dear corn and dear timber, has been sufficiently 
described. In lieu of the commercial losses we have sustained 
in our commerce with the United States and the northern na¬ 
tions, we have gained somewhat in our intercourse with Canada. 
In 18I7> the value of British produce and manufactures exported 
to that country and to our possessions in North America, was 
1,515, 317 /*; and in 1830 it had increased to 1,857,133/., so 
that the increase was 341,816/. Deducted from our losses in 
the American and Northern trade, it leaves us minus by very 
nearly three millions and a half per annum. In so far then as 
our foreign trade is concirned, the Corn-laws and their 
accessories may very safely be described as what is technically 
called a discriminating duty, imposed upon British manufactures 
for the encouragement of foreign manufactures, and the conse¬ 
quent discouragement of British commerce, manufactures, and 
navigation. Out of them have sprung the Russian, Prussian, 
and American manufactures,—branches of industry utterly in¬ 
compatible with the state of society in such countries. Out of 
them have sprung the heavy duties on British fabrics levied by 
Russia; the commercial combination in Germany against us, 
headed by Prussia ; and, above all, the American tarif. Such 
are the evils which spring from the power of a blind and selfish 
oligarchy. 

Nothing can exceed the justice and the acuteness of the terms 
in which such taxes as those imposed upon a people by the 
Corn-laws are denounced by the celebrated Author of the 
'Wealth of Nations;* and his observations are the more 
valuable since they were made sixty years ago, when this country 
was comparatively lightly taxed, and at a period too, when 
there virtually existed no Corn-law.—^ Taxes on the necessaries 
of life, have nearly the same effect upon the circumstances of 
the people as a poor soil and a bad climate. Provisions are 
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thereby rendered dearer, in the same manner as if it required 
extraordinary labour and expense to raise them. Such taxes, 
wlien they have grown up to a certain height, are a curse equal 
to the barrenness of the earth and the inclemency of the 
heavens; and yet it is in the richest and most industrious 
countries, that they have been most generally imposed. No 
other countries could support so great a disorder. As the 
strongest bodies only can live and enjoy health under an un¬ 
wholesome regimen, so the nations only that, in every sort of 
industry, have the greatest natural and acquired advantages, can 
subsist and prosper under such taxes. Holland is the country 
in Europe in which they abound most, and which, from peculiar 
circumstances, continues to prosper, not by means of them, but 
in spite of them*.’ In another part of his work he says, 
* Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher in many 
other countries than in Great Britain. Duties upon flour and 
meal when ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked at 
the oven, take plaoe in many countries. In Holland, the money- 
price of the bread consumed in towns is supposed to be 
doubled by means of such taxes. These, and some other taxes 
of the same kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to 
have ruined the greater part of the manufactures of Holland. 
A French author, of some note,’ continues Dr. Smith, ‘ has 
proposed to reform the finances of his country, by substituting, 
in the room of the greater part of other taxes, this most ruinous 
of all taxes. “ There is nothing so absurd,” says Cicero, “ w'hich 
has not sometimes been asserted by some philosopherst.” 

The taX'On grinding corn at the mill continues in Holland to 
the present day j and being extended by the Dutch government 
to Belgium, was one of the main causes publicly stated to have 
brought about the barricades of Brussels, the revolution of 
1830, and the ultimate separation of the two countries. The 
bad pre-eminence however, ascribed by the author of the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ to Holland, is no longer true of that 
country. Notwithstanding the operation of the flour-tax (the 
moutnre), bread is actually greatly cheaper at all times in Hol¬ 
land than it is in England; and the important distinction must 
not be lost sight of, that the direct tax on bread is all levied 
for, and all received by, the state ; whereas the imposition le¬ 
vied upon the people through the operation of the Corn-laws, 
is for the most part wasted j a mere fraction, if indeed sub¬ 
stantially any at all, being received, not by the public, but by a 
class or caste. 


• Wealth of Nations, Book iv. Chapter 2. 
t Wealth of Nations, Book v. Chapter 2. 
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Confining the loss brought on the people by the Corn-laws to 
that which arises on the consumption of grain only, and ex¬ 
cluding the injuries inflicted by fiscal restrictions on other 
articles of food, attempts have been made to estimate the gain 
of the landlords, or the augmentation of rent which they derive 
from the evil inflicted on the rest of the community. Two 
millions sterling is the highest sum, which has been spoken 
of*. The Corn-laws have been now in existence eighteen years, 
and the result, according to the testimony of a Keport of the 
House of CoininoDs, and indeed according to the assertion 
of all the advocates of these laws, has been to injure the land¬ 
lords, to impoverish the farmers, and to increase pauperism 
among the labourers;—in short, to produce general agricultu¬ 
ral distress. If there be truth in these statements, it may be 
doubted whether the landlords have even gained the small 
pittance of two millions a-year, or whether, having gained it, 
it has not been paid out of the capital invested by the farmers 
in the land. Supposing it however to have been paid from 
some source or another, the results arc not flattering to the 
patriotism of the landlords, and may thus be briefly described. 
A tax of thirty millions, falling chiefly on the poor, is paid by 
the nation, in order to put two millions into the pockets of one 
class of the people, and that class, in point of numbers at 
least, hut an inconsiderable fraction of the whole population. 
The charge for collection in this case is a sum sufficient to pay 
the interest of the national debt. The charge for collecting 
the taxes of tlie State does not exceed six per cent. The 
charge for collecting this tax for the landlords is 1400 per 
cent. For every pound taken out of our pockets, the lauded 
aristocracy contrives to pocket sixtecii-pence. Taking the 
whole rental of the land of the United Kingdom, exclu¬ 
sive of houses and mines, as has usually been done, at 
forty millions, the landlords, after all, add to the rents 
by the Corn-laws little more than five per cent. What be¬ 
comes of the balance of twenty-eight millions ? It is utterly 
wasted in the vain and unproductive process of forcing the 
growth of corn in sterile lands, or by a bad machinery; by 
the investment of expensive capital, and the employment of 
factitiously dear labour. It is a more pernicious nationsd waste 
than if the sums were raised by ordinary taxation, and made a 
gift of annually to the emperor of China for suppressing 
insurrections in Tartary, or to him of Russia for cutting the 


• A Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by J. E, 
M'CuUocli, Esq. 1832, page 320. 
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throats of the Poles or tmiisportipg tbeqi lo Siberia. It is in¬ 
finitely more mischievous than if the whole thirty millions 
were levied by the State by a less exceptionable process and 
presented to the landlords, leaving the trade in corn free and 
unshackled. 

It has been asserted, that the farmers, or the parties whose 
capital is invested in agriculture, are interested in tire continu¬ 
ance of the Corn-laws. Nothing can be more extravagant 
than such a supposition. Considered as an abstract ques¬ 
tion, it is impossible tliat the capitalist can be benefited 
by investing his funds in a bad machinery, in employing un¬ 
productive capital, or in using dear labour. The necessity he 
is under of doing all this, inevitably produces a bad system of 
husbandry, which can be of no more advantage to him than it 
would be to the cotton manufacturer to discard the power- 
loom and discharge the few intelligent hands employed in 
working it, and have recourse to tlic hand-loom and the 
numerous high-paid weavers that his predecessors employed 
tw'enty years ago. The only class of farmers, and it is very 
doubtful even with respect to these, tliat can be supposed 
interested in the continuance of the Corn-laws, are those who 
hold leases;—a small minority of the farmers of the kingdom. 
These during the currency of their leases, are in the power of 
proprietors ; and durhig the currency of their leases, and in so 
far us they protect the latter from the fall in rents, may be 
said to have an interest in the Corn-laws. But even these, ac¬ 
cording to the Report of tlie Select Committee on Agriculture, 
liave been ruined by the operation of tlu: Corn-laws ; so that 
they have in fact been paying rent, not for the legitimate use 
of the land and its fixed stuck, but out of their own capital. 
As to the rest of the farmers of the United Kingdom, there is 
not the shadow of a foundation, whatever the proprietors may 
tell them to tlic contrary, for imagining them to be interested 
in the continuance of the Corn-laws; unless it can be made out 
that men are interested in continuing to invest capital, in the 
slovenly and unproductive employment which agriculture must 
ever be under the operation of such laws. 

Granting, however, for argument’s sake, that eveiy occupant 
in the United Kingdom, whether landlord or teuant, had an 
interest in maintaining tlie bread-monopoly, it may be fairly 
and honestly asked, what right a small minority of the people 
can have, in any well ordered state of society, to impose a per¬ 
nicious impost upon the great majority, for their own-exclusive 
advantage. The total number in Great Britain, belonging 
to the class of occupiers of land, are reckoned to amount 
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to no more than about 250,000 families, being about one-thir¬ 
teenth part of the population. What right can 250,000 fami¬ 
lies (whatever their rank or consequence) have, to pick the 
pockets of the remaining three millions and upwards ? Out of 
this number of agricultural occupiers however, probably not a 
fifth part belong to the proprietory class. It is this last num¬ 
ber, some 50,000, that alone benefit (however minute the 
amount of the benefit) by the scourge of the Corn-laws. 
The only right they have had to plunder their fellow-subjects^ 
has been the right of the strongest. They have enjoyed, for at 
least a century and and a half, and unhappily they enjoy it 
still, the power of making the laws, and the use they have 
made of this power has been to legislate for their own exclusive 
profit. 

But, it is alleged by the landholders, that in consideration of 
the peculiar and exclusive burthens to which they arc sub¬ 
jected, they are entitled to the protection afforded them by 
the Corn-laws. They claim either to be exempted from the 
supposed burthens,,or to be vested with a monopoly of meting 
out dear bread to their countrymen. This question, from the 
delusions which have been carefully inculcated on the public 
mind with regard to it, demands a more serious exposure than 
in reason and common-sense it is entitled to. The peculiar 
burthens which are supposed to be borne by the proprietors 
of the land, are tithes, the poor*s-ratcs, and the land-tax. 
Now every one of these burthens, except the first, is borne 
equally by the inhabitants of the towns as by the proprietors 
of the land. With respect to the clerical tithes, they may 
truly be said to be a portion of the rent given away in 
this country from time immemorial. They were possessed 
by the Catholic priesthood, as they are now possessed by 
th^ Protestant priesthood. They arc, in fact, pretty nearly 
contemporary with Christianity. The tithes are the pro¬ 
perty of the State, and if the community willed it, the 
proceeds which arc applied to-day to the payment of the eccle¬ 
siastical establishment of a part of the people, might tomorrow 
be employed in paying the military establishment necessary for 
the defence of the whole people, or indeed for any other 
purpose. Of the tithes thus complained of as a peculiar bur¬ 
then, it is remarkable, that a very considerable portion of them, 
commonly estimated at one-fourth |>art, that is, the lay-tithes, 
is absolutely enjoyed by the proprietors of the land themselves, 
the very parties who complain. Anotiicr considerable portion of 
the same proprietors enjoy a large share of the church patron¬ 
age, of which the tithes constitute by far the most considerable 
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part^ and this patronage they dispose of as freely for money as 
thw let their farms for a rent. 

Then come the poor-rates. They do not exist at all in Ire¬ 
land, nor in Scotland in their abuses; therefore the Scotch 
and Irish proprietors are not parties. They have been a tax on 
rural property in England and Wales, since the forty-third year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or for above 230 years, but 
all this time they have been equally imposed upon towns. 
The landlords made th^oor-laws, even in all their most per¬ 
nicious modifications. Tlie laws which they themselves made, 
they and their tenantry have had the administration of in the 
country. They are more burthensome, because less skilfully 
administered in the country than in the towns. 

Next come the county and parochial rates. Towns contri¬ 
bute to the first as well- as the rural districts; and the parishes 
of a city or town have their local burthens as well as the 
parishes in the country. If the latter have to provide for the 
repair of roads and bridges, the towns have to provide for 
paying, lighting, cleansing, and watering. The parties in both 
cases receive a distinet benefit, or the expenditure would not be 
made. The merchant who sends his goods to market and 
receives a return cargo, might as well complain of the neces¬ 
sary freight paid to the ship-owner, as the land-owner complain 
of the expense of making and repairing the roads and bridges, 
by which he sends his corn and cattle to market, and receives 
his su{)ply of other necessaries in return. 

Lastly conies the land-tax; but this also is equally borne by 
the property in towns as by the estates of the landed aristocracy. 
It is, however, perhaps a burthen more especially bearing on 
simple land than on mixed property j yet it is the burthen 
least obtrusively thrust forward as a pretext for tlie Corn-laws. 
In one form or another, it has existed since the Normans intoi- 
diiced the feudal government into this country. Under the 
Commonwealth it became a permanent money tax on the land. 
Four years after the Revolution a new survey and valuation were 
made; which survey and valuation, notwithstanding the vast 
increase in the value of the land, have never been altered down 
to the present day. In the reign of Queen Anne, the tax on 
the survey and valuation of King William was rated at four 
shillings in the pound of the rent, and this has never been 
exceeded, in a period of more than 120 years j so that, even 
where the tax has not been redeemed, the original four shillings 
scarcely-amounts to a sixpence. 

It must be pretty obvious to the most ordinary comprehen¬ 
sion, from all that has been now stated, that the proprietors of 
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the land bear no peculiar burthens whatever, unless^ such as 
they suffer in certain cases from an indiscreet and injudicious 
administration of laws framed by themselves. But though the 
proprietors of the land bear no peculiar burthens^ it is obvious 
that, besides the Corn-laws, they enjoy a good many peculiar 
exemptions, and in justice to the people, a few of them shall 
be here enumerated. 

The riglit of primogeniture, the laws of entail, titles, and 
exclusive franchises, with the other laws or customs whicli 
bolster up and hedge in property in the land, were originally 
conferred in return for value received by the State, for military 
services, and for a variety of imposts in money and kind, all of 
which have now long ago ceased, and with them of course ought 
to have ceased the privileges which were the only rational ground 
for conferring them. But the privileges continue, and are the 
cause that vast masses of property are to the detriment of 
society at large thrown into the hands of a few. Although the 
rent of land be unquestionably that portion of the public pro¬ 
perty which of all others can with the smidlest detriment or 
inconvenience be taken by the sovereign for the service of the 
State, the landed proprietors of England have so manned 
through their paramount influence in the legislature, as to con¬ 
tribute but the merest pittance of tlieir rents. Even^ in the 
most civilized and best govocned countries of the continent of 
Europe, as France, Belgium, and Italy, the rent of land con¬ 
tributes about one-fourth part of the public income, and gene¬ 
rally one-fifth part of the actual rent is the rate of the land- 
tax. In England the land-tax, at its original amount of about 
two millions for Great Britain, and not reckoning what has been 
redeemed, amounts to about one twenty-fifth part of the public 
revenue, and instead of constituting a tax of twenty per cent 
OP. rent, it does not really constitute one fortieth part, or two 
and a half per cent. Instead of two millions, eight millions 
ought to be the very smallest contribution. 

Then comes the house duty. The commissioners, the survey¬ 
ors, the assessors, and the collectors, are either named by or 
through the landed aristocracy, and of course the grossest 
favouritism prevails. On a fair comparison of the rates of 
assessment of •the house tax in town and country, it does not 
appear that the latter contributes even so much as one-fifth 
part of its just and equal share of the value of the property 
assessed. A nobleman’s mansion worth half a million, will be 
seen in the public records, rated at a rent of 100/. a year, while 
a tavern m a country town will be rated as high as 500/. This 
is Arota being alh Farm bouses, as much the property of 
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the landowners as their own mansions or the hedges and ditches 
of their estates, are, by express statute, exempt from the house 
duty altogether. By the returns made to parliament, it appears 
that of 514,980 houses in England and Wales which ought 
to be assessed to the house-tax from their rental, no less than 
136,194 being farm-houses, or above 26 per cent of the whole, 
go scot-free. Now, as the whole of the inhabited house duty 
is about 1,400,000/. per annum j if we suppose the farm houses, 
and it is a very fair supposition, to be of the average value of 
the assessed houses, here is at once a clear sum exceeding half 
a million a-year, pocketed by the unprotected aristocracy of the 
land. As to the window duty, the tax is so rated, that the 
mansion of a country-gentleman shall pay no higher a duty 
than five per cent on the value of his windows, while a shop¬ 
keeper in town shall pay twenty per cent, or four times the 
other’s amount. The windows of the hot-houses, green-houses, 
and hot-beds, which raise the luxuries of the landed proprietor, 
are altogether exempted from taxation. For a window to be 
taxed, it must be for use, and not for luxury. 

Again, the land is free from the probate and legacy duty, 
which on personal property yields two millions per annum. 
If the real and personal property of the United Kingdom be of 
equal amount,—and the proprietors of the first insist that 
their share is much the largest,—it is clear that by this law of 
their own making, they are unjustly exempted from taxation 
to the extent of two millions a-year. If, as the landed aristo¬ 
cracy pretend, the real property be half as large again as the 
personal, then they are exempt to the extent of three millions. 
If a shopkeeper die, leaving his family 10,000/., they pay pro¬ 
bate duty, under a will, amounting to 200/. j and if they have 
had the misfortune of his being suddenly taken off without a 
will, they pay 300/. If a proprietor of land die with a real pro¬ 
perty worth even as much as a million, his heirs do not pay a 
farthing. If a merchant worth 100,000/. die, leaving his pro¬ 
perty in legacies to distant relations, these distant relations 
will have to pay 1,500/. of probate duty, and 10,000/. of legacy 
duty; in all 11,500/. The descendants of the owner of a landed 
property of the same value, and dying under the same circum¬ 
stances, even if they should be seventh cousins, will not have 
to pay one farthing. 

Finally, the game laws, those nuisances which as Black- 
stone says of the ancient forest laws are so many snares 
spread over the kingdom to entrap the unwary, exist only for 
the advantage of the land-owners j so that even their most 
prized aoiasement w provided at the expense of the rest of 
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the people. Such are the privileges and exemptions of the 
class that claims compensation for the abolition of the monopoly 
of supplying the nation with bread at their own price. In fact, 
neither the ancient nor the modern world afforus any example 
of a landed proprietory possessed of so many privileges, immu¬ 
nities, and distinctions, as the landed proprietory of England. 
They have had the power of making laws for the whole people, 
especially since the Revolution. They have spared no pains to 
make these laws favourable to themselves; and if the results 
have shown that they have often miscalculated and blundered, it 
has certainly not been from any want of good intention towards 
their own interests, which have been keenly and systematically 
pursued by them for near a century and a half. As far as con¬ 
cerns the few burthens they do bear, everybody who is not 
blindfolded by prejudice must see at once, that these have 
either been inherited with the land, or calculated upon in its 
purchase. The present inheritors might just as reasonably 
claim to be relieved from the mortgages and settlements with 
which their fathers burthened their estates, as demand compen¬ 
sation for the public burthens which were liens upon them 
when they received them. When a man purchases an estate, 
of course he calculates every burthen to which it is liable, 
before he invests his property in it. He inquires whether the 
land be tithe-free or bear ctithcs,—whether the land-tax be 
redeemed, or otherwise. He inquires how much the poor’s 
rates amount to per pound, and how much the parochial 
charges. If he happens to miscalculate, he only does that 
to which every speculator is liable. He has no more right to 
claim compensation from the public, than he has to claim com¬ 
pensation for the natural sterility of the land which he has 
purchased. The fact is that the proprietors of the land, 
whether inheritors or purchasers, when they ask for the con¬ 
tinuance of the Corn-laws, the most unjust, unequal, and 
ruinous of all taxes, do in fact, in so far as the land is con¬ 
cerned, make the modest claim of exemption from taxation 
altogether ; they claim in fact indirectly, what the noblesse of 
France claimed directly, to be tax-free themselves, and to 
throw the whole burthen of taxation upon the people. But 
then it has been said, that the Corn-laws have existed for 
eighteen years, and that those who inherited or purchased 
within that time are entitled to compensation, that is, to a con¬ 
tinuance of the Corn-laws. This is neither morb nor less than 
a demand for claiming the continuance in perpetuity of a 
nuisance. A bad legislature, in which the landrowners were 
predominant^ made a bad law, wbieh taxed the community for 
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the advantage of the legislators; and this bad law the legislature 
stuffed down the throats of the people with bayonets hired at 
their expense. Justice and decency forbid that the people 
should continue to suffer from a law of this character, and thus 
enacted. 

The landed interest, it is asserted, is in a state of distress ; 
and for this we have the authority of a Report of the House of 
Commons, and of a Royal Speech. To remedy this distress, it 
is proposed to continue the Corn-laws, which have brought it 
into distress,—surely a preposterous and contradictory course 
of legislation. But for monopolists to be in distress, is a case 
neither new nor uncommon. On the contrary, it is a never- 
failing result, and there is hardly an example on record in which 
the enjoyment of monopolies has not engendered habits of 
carelessness, prodigality, and extravagance, necessarily leading 
to pecuniary difficulty and embarrassment. Every great mo¬ 
nopoly which has existed in Europe during the last two 
hundred years, and there have been many, has perished from 
its own extravagance and mismanagement; and the few of 
which the existence has been prolonged for any time, lived 
only by being bolstered up by the State. Our own East India 
Company would have been bankrupt half a century ago, had 
not the State conferred upon it the privilege of taxing the 
nation for a necessary of life. The great banking monopoly 
has only been saved by similar means. The West India 
monopolists have been in a state of constant distress for the 
last forty years, although bolstered by many annual millions 
of the public money. The landed interest of America enjoys 
no monopoly, and of the distress of the landed interest of that 
country no one has ever heard. 

The complaint of the landlords is that their tenants do not 
receive war prices, and that they do not receive war rents. 
But this is not the question; neither party has a right to 
advantages enjoyed at the expense of the rest of the people. 
But have rents in reality declined, in a proportion greater than 
the decline in the value of other property ? , The reverse may 
readily be shown. The average price of wheat, in England 
and Wales, for the twelve years from 1804 to 1815, both in¬ 
clusive, was per imperial quarter 905. 2<f.; and the average 
price for the twelve years ending with 1833, was 60s. A^d. 
This is a decline of 295. 9^(1. per quarter, equal to 33 per cent. 
Now the first twelve years were years of war, and the bank 
restriction having existed throughout, the currency was depre¬ 
ciated on an average of the whole period by per cent. 
This difference therefore must be deducted from the price of 
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the first period; which will show the actual decline in the price 
of wheat to be in round numbers only 28 per cent. This is the 
nearest approach which can be made to the actual decline in 
rents, and it is very far indeed from corresponding with the 
decline which has taken place in all other commodities, and in 
all other property where no monopoly has existed to prevent a 
natural fall. Freights have fallen in almost all cases to one- 
third of what they were during the war. With respect to com¬ 
modities in which there is no monopoly, the fall has been im¬ 
mense. Cotton-wool has fallen to one-fourth of the price which 
it bore during the war. Rice has fallen 40 per cent. Black 
pepper has declined by 64 per cent, and sugar in bond has 
declined 46 per cent. The owners of land, or those who receive 
rent, therefore, are far better off than their neighbours, and far 
better off than they have any just right to be. They are only 
the loudest clamourers, and unluckily the clamourers who have 
the best means of making their clamour heard. 

One argument Urged in favour of the landed monopoly, is 
that the manufacturing and commercial interests are also pro¬ 
tected. The protection, in both cases, is a nuisance. But, 
in the case of the manufacturers, the nuisance is comparatively 
a small one : in the case of the landed proprietors it is great, 
overwhelming, intolerable. The manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial restrictions ought not to exist; and the experience which 
the nation has had of the abolition of a few and tlie miti¬ 
gation of others, shows that they were not only an evil to 
society at large, but even injurious to the manufacturers and 
merchants themselves. The vast advances made in the silk and 
glove trade within the short period of nine years, arc excellent 
illustrations. The manufactures which are natural to the soil, 
the climate, and the circumstances of society of this country, 
require no protecting. Arguments drawn from such a source, 
therefore, in favour of the corn-monopoly are utterly valueless. 

Turning now to the national advantages which might be ex¬ 
pected to accrue from the abolition of the Corn-laws and the 
taxes on food geperally, these may be very easily described. 
The effect would be the same as extending the boundaries of 
the country. It would give the nation elbow-room. It would 
have the same effect upon the society as emigration upon a vast 
scale, without any of the disadvantages of emigration. It would 
give the country at large the advantages, and none of the dis¬ 
advantages, of a colony planted in a new and fertile territory. 

It has been well observed, that the progressive state is in 
reality the cheerful andithe hearty state to all the different orders 
of the society; that the stationary is dull; and the declining 
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melancholy. The people of Bn^land have passed the stationary 
state, and got far on their way in the melancholy one, by virtue 
of the Corn>law8; and their removal will restore the progressive 
state, the hearty and cheerful one to every class of the people. 
The population is increasing in numbers, while the Corn-laws 
by producing an artificial scarcity not only degrade the labour¬ 
ing classes, but subject them to the perpetual risk of famine. 
The hunters of Siberia and America are often in misery and 
starvation from want of game, although there may be fifty square 
miles of territory to maintain each family. Ignorance is the 
sole source of the misery in this case; for a slender knowledge of 
agriculture and the common arts of life, with a free exchange 
of products with foreign nations, would pot an end to the 
misery, and enable the fifty square miles to maintain one thou¬ 
sand families instead of one family. By pernicious restric¬ 
tions of our own enacting, we place ourselves in a parallel con¬ 
dition with these Siberian and American savages. What want 
of skill and civilization does for them, vicious legislation does 
for us. 

By the abolition of the Corn-laws, the quartern loaf which 
now costs 8d., we might have like our continental neighbours, 
for 4d. or 4^d. But wages, it is alleged, would fall in propor¬ 
tion to the fall in the price of corn. If there was no more 
corn than before, neither price not wages would be altered. If 
there is more corn, the labourer must have a greater share for 
his wages; which is wages not falling so much as corn. 

What, it may be said, in the event of the abolition of the 
Corn-laws, will become of the rural population now engaged in 
the culture of sterile lands, and who must of necessity be 
thrown out of employment, when cheap corn and other food is 
imported ? The general reply to this is, that the capital of the 
country is not diminished but increased, by being more prodi^:- 
tivcly employed. It is true, that to a certain extent it will take 
another direction, and therefore that the population now unpro- 
ductively employed in the ctrlture of bad lands will suffer, as in 
all great changes, some temporary inconvenience. The hand- 
loom weavers whose labour has been displaced by power-looms, 
suffer at the present moment, perhaps to the amount of fifty 
thousand, a greater degree of distress, without the protection 
and even without the sympathy of the legislature, than can 
possibly be experienced by the rural labourers displaced by the 
abolition of the Corn-laws ; for the first, on miserable wages, 
are paying a monopoly price for com and other food, while the 
latter will have cheap Wead and all manufactured and other 
necessaries at a cheap price. They will be in a far better con- 
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dition than the Scotch highlanders, who were driven by 
thousands from the mountains to make way for the profitable 
husbandry of sheep and black cattle ; and they would be better 
off than the Irish poor, who are driven in shoals from their 
native country yearly by poverty and misgovernment. The 
rural population displaced by the throwing of sterile lands out 
of culture, will find employment, as the Irish and Scotch 
highlanders now do, in the numberless departments of day- 
labour connected with manufactures, eommerce; and navigation; 
in Canal and rail-road making, as porters, carriers, lumpers, &c. 
If the additional capital exist, the capital will naturally go to 
seek for labour; it is therefore unnecessary to particularize 
the channels in which that labour will be employed. And be it 
observed, that nobody has demanded that the alteration should 
be made all at once; which is an advantage the sufferers from 
other necessary changes have by no means always had the 
benefit of. 

It by no means follows, however, that the hands thrown out 
of employment by the abolition of the Corn-laws will be con¬ 
siderable. • The most fertile lands in this country will continue 
always to yield corn at a cheaper rate than it can be imported 
from abroad, and the improved system of husbandry pursued on 
those lands will give rise to the necessity of employing more 
hands. Even of inferior lands, it is only the poorest that will 
be converted into pasture; the rest will be used in growing green 
crops hnd artificial grasses for cattle, as well as in the growth of 
small fruits and vegetables, all of which are articles which in 
their natute cannot be imported. 'By the more extensive use 
of manures, and by the more frequent practice of irrigation 
. which has hitherto been little employed ih this country, the pro¬ 
ductiveness of lands conveniently situated for such purposes 
in^y be greatly augmented, giving rise to additional demand for 
labour. 

The rearing and fattening of cattle will, on the abolition of 
the Corn-laws, occupy a great share of the attention of the agri- 
rnlturist. This branch of rural industry has in Holland, which 
still equals our cwn country in relative, population, and was 
a flensely peopled- country when Britain raised raw produce 
enough for its own inhabitants, long supplanted in a great mea¬ 
sure the growth of corn. The soil of Holland is inferior to our 
own, and its climate in.no respept better, and. yet rearing and 
fattening of cattle is there carried to a very great extent. Even 
intp this country the Value ef the butter and cheese imported 
. froth Holland, tncludiqg the duties, is equal to the large sum of 
' 800,000f. etevliDg j mnd if the grass, clover, and other seeds, be 
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included, that value will rise to a million,—sufficient evidence 
of what may be eflFected here. 

The beneficial effects of the abolition of the Corn-laws on 
manufactures are too obvious to be insisted upon. The produc¬ 
tion of every object into which the labour of men or cattle 
enters will he cheapened, and the raw material of manu¬ 
factures, whether of domestic or foreign production, will be 
obtained at a cheaper rate. There will be increased em¬ 
ployment for capital, and hence an additional demand for 
labour with a higher reward for it. The operatives, while 
wages increase with the growing demand, will pay less for 
their food, clothing, and dwellings. 

Cheaper manufactures and a greater quantity of them, will 
be produced to exchange for the corn and other raw produce of 
foreign nations, and hence a real increase in our foreign com¬ 
merce. Our, present fluctuating importation of grain of all 
descriptions for home consumption does not, on the average of 
the eighteen years ending with 1832, exceed 1,288,341 quar¬ 
ters per annum, which is perhaps equal to about one-fortieth part 
of our consumption, and which in fact would not afford subsist¬ 
ence for three of our principal manufacturing and trading towns, 
nor food enough for half the population . of the metropolis. 
The value, at the present prices, does not exceed 1,800,000/. 
sterling. This is the whole unmount for which we can effect 
the exchange of our manufactures by that portion of the imports 
of the kingdom, which, in our circumstances, ought to contri¬ 
bute by far the largest branch of our foreign trade. A lower price 
would of course produce increased consumption, and does, in 
every other necessary; but without supposing such additional 
consumption, the corn consumed will be taken at its present 
estimated amount of 52 millions of quarters. Supposing one- 
fourth part of this to be foreign corn, it w’ould, at the average 
of the Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh prices, amount to 
' near eleven millions sterling, which, in round numbers, would 
create a demand for our manufactures beyond the present de¬ 
mand, to the extent of nine millions a year. Supposing, in the 
foreign corn trade, four voyages were performed every year, the 
importation of nine millions worth of corn would create a yearly 
demand for upwards of 500,000 tons of shipping, giving em¬ 
ployment to from twenty to twenty-five thousand mariners. 

As to the farmers or the capitalists who hire the land, it is 
sufficient to reflect, that it is no more their interest than 
that of manufactui'ing capitalists, or indeed any otlier capi¬ 
talists, to invest a larger capital where a smaller would give the 
same return. It is still less their interest to use an imperfect 
vojf^. XX.-— Review, 2 e 
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and an unproductive machinery, instead of good machinery ;• to 
use sterile and iinpi'odiictive soils in raising crops for which 
nature never meant them. It is their interest, as capitalists, to 
conduct their business with skill and economy, and to secure 
pi’ices as steady and as little subject to fluctuations as the natuiT 
of their peculiar oinployment will admit. To employ seed-corn, 
for example, dearer by a million than the seed-corn could be 
had for, is no more for their advantage than it would be for tlie 
advantage of the cotton-manufacturers of the kingdom that the 
Americans should charge thc'in a million more than they 
now pay fur the raw inatcrial. A nobleman not many years 
back, Ibrced with a vast outlay of capital, a common that pro¬ 
duced only a few furze bushes, to yield a scanty crop of corn. 
The nobleman in (luestion, no doubt, imagined himself a patriot; 
but if any considerable portion of the farmers of England were 
to play the pati'iot after this fashion, they would soon ruin 
themselves, and destroy no small part of the agricultural capital 
of the kingdom. It is by no means, therefore, true, that the 
man who makes tv/o blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
is a public benefactor; if he does it by the prevention of a 
double gain from another quarter* On the contrary,he is but a 
silly projector. I^aws surely cannot be for the advantage of the 
farmers, which occasion the price of the staple article of their 
production to be worth one year 80.s. per miartcr, another 
and a lliird 50v. No employment of capital caii be bcnelilcd 
by such violent fluctuations ; liy gluts in one year, by scarcities 
in another, and probably by famine in a third. 

Some inconvenience and some loss must of course he sus¬ 
tained by the farmers, in the progress of the change from one 
system of agriculture to another. Fewer ploughs, harrows, 
carts, and draft Jiorscs will be required, and their place must be 
supplied l)y more slieep and black cattle. A certain alteration 
in\he value of property must be the result of this revolution. 
But ill every branch of manufacturing industry similar changes 
are constantly going forward. So great have been the improve¬ 
ments in the cotton, woollen, linen, and iron manufactures, that 
the machinery which was in use eighteeen years ago has be¬ 
come useless, obsolete, and almost valueless. In ship-building 
the same alteration has taken place, chiefly from the full in the 
price of the raw materials, wood, iron, and hemp. In the pro¬ 
gress of improvement such changes are inevitable, and there is 
no reason on earth why the farmers, at the expense of the other 
classes of society', Khould bo secured against them. On their 
account^ however, and still more on account of the labouring 
population that will be displaced, it will be just and expedient 
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that the abolition of the Corn-laws, although speedy, should be 
gradual. 

As to the landlords who pertinaciously and ignorantly insist 
upon the continuance of a bad law, it may safely be asserted 
that they will, in the long run, be as great gainers by freedom as 
any other class of the community. Even they themselves \vill 
hardly deny, after near twenty years experience of them, that 
they would, at the present moment, have been better off 
had no Corn-laws ever existed. Their business is to sell or let 
their property to the best advantage. Their true interest 
is to keep this property from deterioration by a vicious hus¬ 
bandry. It is their interest to make its use to the farmer 
or capitalist w'ho hires it, as advantageous as possible, and 
not to force the latter to injure the land by a vicious 
system of husbandry, and to waste his capital by employing 
dear hibour, dear machinery, and dear matei'ials in its culture. 
It is the interest of the landlords, instead of hiipoverishing 
tlie manufacturers and other consumers as at present, to 
extend the number and improve the condition, not only of the 
manufacturers, but of every class of consumers. 

One advantage to the proprietors of land, which will follow 
the improving and advancing state of things which cheap 
bread and better wages will inevitably bring about, deserves to 
be more particularly adverted to, viz. relief from the load of 
the poor-laws. The number of paupers rcciuiring relief will 
in such a state as is here supposed, decrease; while from the 
diminished price of food, such as exist will be more cheaply 
maintained. 

To conclude,—this mighty subject must be taken by the 
people into their own hands. It is they who must rescue the 
proprietors themselves from the evil effects of their ignorant 
and barbarous legislation ;—who must rescue the farmers from 
the delusions practised upon them by the landlords;—and above 
all, who must rescue themselves from the poverty and degrada¬ 
tion to which they are subjected by the taxes on food. They 
must agitate peacefully, but at the same time with that vigour 
and pertinacity which indicate that opposition is only exertion 
thi'own away. 


Art. VIII.— -^epor/5 oj" the Commissioners of Inquinj mto the CoU 
lection and Management of the lievenue arising in Ireland and 
Great Britain. Nos, 18—*22. 

' XJEFORMATION,* said Burke, 'is one of ihose pieces 
which must be put at some distance in order to please. 

2 E 2 
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Its greatest favourers love it better in the abstract than in the 
substance/ The truth of this observation has been exemplified 
in many instances by the Reform Ministers. They lent their 
aid to the nation in its struggles to reform the representative 
system ; but have shown not unfrequently a strong reluctance 
to make the Reformed Parliament an instrument of good 
government. This indisposition was especially manifest last 
Session, in the discussions respecting the mismanagement of 
the Post-Oflfice Department. The Ministers threw cold water 
on the efforts of Mr. Wallace, the Member for Greenock, to 
render the Post-Office what it was intended to be, the means 
of frequent, punctual, and quick communication ; which, as the 
Revenue Commissioners Justly remark, may be * classed 
among the elements of profitable commerce. It is essential to 
the purposes of Government, and subservient to all the ends of 
national policy.^ 

The amount of revenue arising from the Post-Office is only a 
secondary consideration; still, it is one of magnitude. The 
gross receipts may now be estimated at two millions and a half; 
—in 1827, they amounted to 2,392,272/. From this must be 
deducted the cost of collection, which is not less than 670,000/. 
a year. These are vast sums; in the present state of the 
national finances, it is of extreme importance that the mode of 
their receipt and expenditure should be closely scrutinized. 

Of this, the Tory predecessors of the Reform Ministry were 
duly sensible; and accordingly, one of the principal objects of 
Lord Wallace’s Revenue Commission was to make a searching 
inquiry into the Post-Office Department; and having discovered 
therein abuses without number, to suggest an improved method 
of regulating it. They devoted the five volumes of their Re¬ 
ports, cited at the head of this article, to the exposure and 
reform of those abuses. For all the practical advantage the 
nation has hitherto derived from their researches and sug¬ 
gestions in this department, the Commissioners might as well 
have suppressed them. They were in office nine years (two of 
their number, Mr. Dickenson and Mr. Berens, indeed are still 
employed); and cost the country at least 100,000/. 

The numerous changes which they recommended in the 
other departments of the Public Service, were nearly all adopted 
by Lord Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington; and great 
advantage has been the result. But the Post-Office impurities 
remain uncleansed. For reasons not avowed, but easily to be 
guessed at, the whole bevy of officials, from the Postmaster- 
General down to the Twopenny-Post letter-carrier, have set 
their faces against tmy intermeddling with their sacred apd, till 
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very lately, secret duties and emoluments. In this contumacy, 
they have been upheld by the Whig Ministers. In the debate 
of last Session on Mr. Wallace’s Motion, Mr. Stanley went so 
far as to assert that the grievances referred to in the Reports of 
the Revenue Commissioners had been redressed; but the gross 
inaccuracy of this assertion, is apparent to any one who has 
read the documents in question, and who is also aware that his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond is a Cabinet Minister and Post¬ 
master General. 

As this subject will shortly be again brought before Parlia¬ 
ment, and as it is evident that the Post-Office will never be 
reformed from within, and the Ministers are determined to resist 
all attempts to reform it from without; it is of very considerable 
importance, that public attention should be directed to the 
abuses which in great measure paralyze its efficiency. In this 
way only can any good be done. Our rulers must be badgered 
into doing their duty. No prophet ever spake more truly than 
he that said,' It is only by making the ruling few uneasy—it 
has become the alphabet, the horn-book of free men. Certain 
it is, that if men in general were aware of the great damage and 
inconvenience they sustain every day of their lives by the mis¬ 
management of the Post-Office, the Government would be 
compelled in this as in other instances, to adopt and carry into 
etfect the recommendations of the Revenue Commissioners, 
The object of what follows, is to make the public aware, that 
they are deeply interested in the result of the exertions which 
will be made to remove the abuses of this department. 

The power of the Postmaster-General is enormous. He re¬ 
gulates the conveyance of all the correspondence of the country, 
domestic, colonial, and foreign. He appoints and displaces 
such officers and servants, and takes such security from them, 
as he deems necessary. He settles the amount of salaries and 
contingent allowances; subject only to a nominal supervision 
by the Lords of the Treasury. In certain cases, he settles the 
rates of postage according to his good will and pleasure. It is 
his duty to see that the accounts of the accruing revenue are 
dulv kept, and the money paid into the Exchequer. He has, 
in fact, an almost despotic control over his department. 

It is plain, that great experience and knowledge of business, 
unwearied attention and activity, unusual precision and scru¬ 
pulous disinterestedness, are among the first requisites to be 
looked for in an efficient Postmaster-General. But how is it 
possible that they can he possessed by men of high rank and 
fortune,—whose habits and education have especially unfitted 
them for the drudgery of business? Yet from men of this class 
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have Postinasters-General been almost invariably selected. Of 
course, they have not even attempted to grapple with the per¬ 
formance of their duties; and the Legislature has kindly relieved 
them from all responsibility, not directly personal, or for the 
management of their department. The f ostmaster-General is, 
by the 9th Anne, chap. 10, exemj>t from all responsibility for 
the revenue, or for the officers appointed by him,' save only 
for his voluntary defaults or misfeasances,' and he is not re¬ 
quired to give any security- 

Porhaps there is no oflice in the Government which requires 
more peremptorily the personal superintendence of its chief; 
but though Lords Grey and Alihorp may be found in Downing- 
Street, and Sir James Graham at the Admiralty, the Post¬ 
master-General does not reside at the Post-Office. Uis general 
absence from his place of business, and * the unavoidable delay 
which arises from the ordinary practice of communicating with 
Jiim elsewiiere,’ are animadverted upon by the Revenue Com¬ 
missioners in their 18ih Report. The Duke of Richmond was 
not then in office, and their remarks could not, therefore, apply 
particularly to him ; but it is to be presumed that the onerous 
duties of a Cabinet Minister, which his Grace is charged with 
in addition to the management of the Post-Office, will scarcely 
permit him to be more assiduous in his .attendance than Lord 
Chichester or the Duke of Manchester. This, indeed, is a 
serious charge against the present Ministers. They have aug¬ 
mented the difficulties in the way of controlling the Post-Office 
people, by placing not merely a man of high rank, but a Cabinet 
Minister at its head, in direct contravention of the well-consi- 

(lerdd su<r<restions of the Commissioners, 
wo 

The consequence of the non-resideilce and official ignorance 
of the Postmaster-General is the exercise by his Secretary, Sir 
Francis Frecling, of* a much larger portion of authority than 
propi^rly belongs to his place. In point of fact, his official 
superior does little more than give his sanction to the proceed¬ 
ings of the Secretary. This sanction is given before or after 
the Secretary’s orders are executed, just as it may happen. In 
all cases of emergency, the person on the spot is, of coursq, the 
one >vho directs and is obeyed. Thus the duties of the office of' 
Postmaster-General are actually performed by deputy; and 
interfere very little indeed with his avocations as a Member of 
the Cabinet. 

The Secretary then, is the most important officer in the Post- 
Office department. He regulates and controls the whole. Yet 
even he has not resided at the Office since 1816; and his 
authority is therefore necessarily delegated to the Assistant- 
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Secretary, Mr. G. H. Freeling. Here we have a Postmaster- 
General receiving 2,500/. per annum, and a Secretary receiving 
4,165/. per annum, both of them non-resident, and delegating 
their vast and almost irresponsible aulhoyty, to an Assistant- 
Secretary receiving 800/. per annum, and in fact doing the 
work of the establishment. Yet this is the office the doors of 
which are closed by Ministers against all inquiry with a view 
to Reform! 

It is worth notice, not so much on account of the so many 
pounds a year, but because it proves the great influence of a 
subaltern,—that a Secretary gets 1,565/. a yevir more than his 
master. The following, as is learned from the Eighteenth Report 
of the Commissioners, is the manner in which Sir Francis 
Freeling came to receive so rich a compensation for his services. 
He was appointed to the office in 1797, at 500/. per annum, 
which appears to be a not very niggvirdly salary in exchange 
for what ought properly to be the duties of the Secretary of a 
Postmaster-General. In addition to this, however, he had the 
privilege of franking periodical publications and newspnpers to 
Anjerica, the West Indies, &c., gr.aranteed to be worlh 700/, 
per annum to him ; and in 1797, Sir Francis himself stated, in 
his evidence before the Finance Committee, that it was meant 
that * these two sums (-700/, and 600/,) should in future become • 
the total amount of the annual pt^yment of the Secretary of the 
Post-Office,^ The profits however, arising from this source of 
franking to the Colonies, invariably very much exceeded the 
700/. a year. But was the surplus paid into the Exchequer? 
No such thing- Sir Francis pocketed every penny; and by an 
.Act passed in 6lh George FV, a compensation for the loss of 
this privilege, of 2,965/. a year was voted to him, instead of the 
700/. to which alone ha was equitably entitled. The next article 
of the Secretary's emolument is an allow^anCe of 700/. a year, 
which was given to him thirty years ago, ‘as a mark of distinc¬ 
tion, and a reward for. services which were at the time fully 
recognized and understood.' These are the words of Sir Francis 
Freeling himself. What these especial services were, the Com¬ 
missioners did not discover. In 1816, the Secretary was allowed 
400/. a year as a compensation for depriving him of a residence 
in the Post-Office, the rooms which he occupied being required 
for official purposes. How long this allowance was continued 
does not exactly appear,—certainly for fourteen years ; but it 
may be observed that in the last returns moved for by Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, the sum of 400/. is not included in the 4,165/. to which his 
emoluments amount. It has, therefore; probably ceased; or 
perhaps rooms in the New Post-Office are occupied by the 
Secretaryi and therefore the money is no longer paid. 
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The talents and services of a person so extravagantly paid 
ought to be of surpassing value. But it will be difficult to point 
out in what Sir Francis Freeling’s pre-eminent merit consists. 
The Mail-Coach system, which in many respects is really 
admirable, was established by Mr. Palmer in 1784, some years 
before Sir Francis became connected with the Office. Since 
that time the reluctance to make improvements in the Post- 
Office, to adopt reforms even when backed by the authority of 
Parliamentary Committees, has been notorious. But then it is 
said, that letters addressed to the Secretary of the Post-Office 
are always answered with regularity and courtesy; and this per¬ 
formance of a mere piece of routine duty is considered by many 
people as conclusive evidence of the excellent administration of 
the department. But it should be remembered that Sir Francis 
can have as many clerks well paid by the public as he chuses 
to ask for; and therefore he must be a perfect sloven to let 
his correspondence fall into arrear. 

But though it maybe difficult to find out the advantages 
which have resulted to the public from the system of over-paying 
the non-resident irresponsible functionaries of the Post-Office, 
it will take little time to demonstrate, that the system has 
worked just as it might have been expected to work,—that is, 
wretchedly. 

In proof of this, one or tw 9 facts may be mentioned, which 
almost do away with the necessity of stating more. ‘ In point 
of fact, the Post-Office revenue has been about stationary since 
1814 ; though from the increase of population and commerce in 
the intervening period, it is pretty obvious, that, had the rates 
of postage not been so high as to^ force recourse to other chan¬ 
nels, the revenue must have been decidedly greater now than at 
the end of the war*.' This statemenj, has reference to the 
gross receipts; and certainly if a reduction of the rates of 
postage would have increased the receipts, the directors of the 
Post-Office ought to have recommended such a reduction, which 
they have not done. But it appears that the net receipts have 
materially diminished owing to an enormous increase in the 
cost of collection. Thus it itf found that in 1826 the money 
actually paid into the Exchequer was 1,645,254/.; in 1827, 
1,702,800/.; but in the revenue accounts last published up to 
the 6th of January 1834, the Post-Office is found credited with 
an amount of only 1,386,000/.; thus exhibiting a decline since 
1827 of 316,800/., notwithstanding the population and the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the country have been so 


* McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Article Post-officei 
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greatly augmented during the same period. This must be 
admitted as presumptive of gross mismanagement. The system 
plainly has not worked well. 

Attention will now be requested to a few details given in 
evidence before the Revenue Commissioners, which are sufficient 
to account for even a greater defalcation than that above 
stated. 

It appears from a statement in page 22 of the eighteenth 
Report, that the Deputy-Postmasters remit the money due from 
them to the Secretary ; that these remittances amount annually 
to at least 1,100,000/.; that the letters containing them are 
opened by clerks, who give no extraordinary security ; and that 
the only way in which the Secretary or Assistant-Secretary 
could be made aware that any Postmaster was in arrear, would 
be from the Accountant-Generars quarterly Report on making 
up the Deputy-Postmasters accounts. The defaulter would 
then receive three dunning letters from the Secretary, and if 
still in arrear, would be proceeded against by the Solicitor, if the 
Secretary thought fit. The head of the department, meanwhile, 
might be kept in ignorance of all these facts, until it was found 
that an irrecoverable loss had been sustained. Now what would 
be thought of such a mode of proceeding, of delegating the 
conduct of matters of such importance to subalterns, if it were 
adopted by the Bank of Englat^, or Baring, Brothers, and 
Co.? Why that in the one instance a suspension of cash 
payments, and the striking of a docket in the other, must 
speedily be looked for. But it is only public business which is 
carried on for any length of time in such a style as this. 

In pages 66 and 67 of the eighteenth Report, is found an 
account of the mode in which the charges are made out against 
the Deputy Postmasters. It is unnecessary to give the details 
here; but so imperfectly is this duty performed, that tlie 
Commissioners found upon examination tnat *for twenty-five 
successive days’ the ‘ office account,’ as it is called,' differed 
from the charges admitted by. the Deputy Postmasters, and this 
with reference to towns affording the most considerable revenue, 
as Hull, Brighton, Exeter, Plymouth, Birmingham, and Liver¬ 
pool.’ And it moreover was ascertained by the Commissioners, 
as far as their scrutiny extended, that the amount admitted by 
the Deputy Postmasters generally exceeded those charged 
against them at the head office. The duty of telling up the 
postage and entering it on slips of paper, which form the basis 
of the charges against the Deputy Postmasters, is entrusted to 
the youngest and most inexperienced clerks in the office, though 
it is evidently a duty of a highly confidential and important 
nature; for these calculations are not checked. 
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It is the duty of a Deputy Postmaster to charge himself by an 
entry on the bill which is required to accompany each bag, 
with the amount of paid postage. It appears from page 64 of 
the Report, that the duty of ascelrtaining how far this entry is 
correct, whether the postmaster has charged himself witli too 
much or too little, is entrusted to the junior clerks ; and that 
it is the practice to confide the same bag always to the same 
person. Should there be any error, accidental or fraudulent, 
there are no means of detecting it. 

The Superintendent of Mail Coaches has the control of an 
expenditure of about 47,000/. a-year. This consists principally 
of payments for 'mileage* to mail-coach contractors. There 
is no check whatever upon this officer. The payment is always 
made upon his certificate that the mileage has been performed. 
The mode in which the superintendent is paid is extremely 
characteristic of Post-Office management. His salary is 750/. 
a year, together with an allowance of 26s. a day while travelling, 
and an allowance for travelling expenses; he travels too in 
post-chaise, though the mail would be the most economical, 
and the most suitable conveyance for one whose duty it is to 
look after mail contractors. This mode of travelling was 
objected to in 1797 by the Finance Committee, and again in 
1829 by the Revenue Commissioners; but upon referring to 
the returns just presented to/.he House of Commons, it appears 
that Mr. Surveyor and Superintendent Charles Johnson still 
charges the Post-Office with chaise-hire. 

In addition to this, Mr. Johnson pockets 127/. 10.s. per 
annum from profits in dealing in packing and shipping lists. 
He absents himself from London just when he thinks proper, 
and never presents any journal or account of his proceedings to 
the Secretary. 

.The machinery of the Twopenny-post Department seems to 
be in very bad order. The Comptroller is a sort of Postmaster- 
General in his way. He would appear to have a great deal to 
do; but he does very little. The senior clerks conduct the 
' correspondence of the office, sign the accounts, inspect the 
country sorting and receiving-houses (whenever they undergo 
any inspection, which rarely happens) and frank letters. In 
short, as stated in page 11 of the twenty-first Report, the 
superintendence of the Comptroller’s office seems to be afto- 
gether entrusted to the chief clerk. The Comptroller receives 
a salary of 500/. per annum, and this is all that is found set 
down opposite his name in the last returns; but the Commis¬ 
sioners Report announces that he also receives 333/. Cs. 8d» 
per annum as a recompense for his services in another office. 
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when those services were no longer required in consequence of 
the office being * put on a new principle/ A satisfactory 
explanation truly, and very much resembling Sir Francis 
Freeling^s account of the mode in which he got an additional 
700/, per annum; namely for * services understood and recog¬ 
nized at the time/ 

Surely, now that the considerations of military, naval, and 
civil sinecures and pensions are about to undergo a scrutiny, 
the House of Commons will not neglect to inquire into the 
nature of those services, which though obscure and scarcely 
remembered by the persons who claim to have performed them, 
have cost the country so many thousand pounds. 

It was not surprising to find, after reading in the Report 
the sort of attention which the principal of the Twopenny- 
post department paid to his duties, that many of the 
subalterns neglected theirs. The collectors are always in 
arrear; their accounts never give a true statement of the monies 
due from them. It would be tedious to enter into an explana¬ 
tion of the mode in which these accounts are kept; and it will be 
sufficient to quote from the 28th page of the twenty-first Report, 
the following observations of the Commissioners. ‘ In this 
mode of stating the account, neither the amount of the actual 
receipts on account of the postage charged as [receipts] in 
the account, nor the gross amount* of the arrears really unac¬ 
counted for, is brought under review; and with respect to the 
sum deducted or added, as increase or decrease of arrears, your 
Lordships will find, in referring to the evidence of Mr. Baillie 
[the accountant] that it undergoes no examination in his office, 
and that were it erroneously reported by the sub-collector, such 
error would not be detected there.’ The letter-carriers may 
pay for the last week out of the revenue of this week, and thus 
be constantly creating a new debt. • 

It is stated in page 12 of the twenty-first Report, that not¬ 
withstanding the vast increase of buildings, no general revision 
of the walks of the Tw'openny Postmen has been made since 
1794. 

The consequences of this slovenly mode of doing business at 
the Inland Head Office, are felt all over the country. The irre¬ 
gularity of the delivery of letters and newspapers ; the shameful 
manner in which the latter are read and detained for the profit 
and convenience of the country postmasters; the ransacking of 
private parcels ; the violation of seals, or reading the contents 
of letters by means of strong gas lights; the appointment of 
improper persons to the office of deputy postmaster,—persons 
who being tr£Cdesmen themselves, often scrutinize the corres- 
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pondence of rival townsmen in the same business; and the 
losses of money and parcels, and sometimes of the letter-bags 
from the mails;—these are a few among the numerous annoy¬ 
ances which the people of this country endure in consequence 
of the inefficiency of the system upon which the great estab¬ 
lishment in St- Martin’s-le-Grand is carried on. 

In the year 1788, the Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities 
thought the entire Post-Office Packet expenditure * so enormous 
as almost to surpass credibility.’ It then amounted to about 
61,000/. a year. The Finance Committee of 1797, found that in 
the preceding year the Packet Service had cost 78,439/. In 
1810 the expense had risen to 105,000/., and in 1814 to 
160,603/.; for the four years preceding 18:^1, it did not cost 
more than 89,000/. per annum. Steam-boats were then intro¬ 
duced ; and for the eight years ending with 1829, the annual 
packet expenditure has varied from 93,726/., to 169,250/. In 

1788 the Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities found that most 

• 

of the packets were the property of the Crown; and they 
recommended that they should be sold, and hired vessels em¬ 
ployed under contracts entered into by public competition. In 
1798, the Finance Committee, finding that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the former Commission had been disregarded, again 
pressed their, adoption. In the end, the service was con¬ 
ducted under a species of^ agreement with owners of vessels, 
who derived their remuneration principally from the profits of 
carrying passengers. This was an economical and prudent 
arrangement; for it appears that as regards the intercourse 
with Ireland, the expense of the ten years preceding 1821 
averages only 8,700/. per annum. But in 1821, the Post Office 
people in their wisdom, thought proper to recur to the practice 
denounced in 1788 and 1797, and became builders and propri¬ 
etors of steam boats. In the nine yearsending in 1830, ^they 
contrived to spend more than 609,000/., or 67,000/. per annum; 
so that the carriage of the mails from England and Scotland to 
Ireland, now costs more than the whole packet establishment, 
* enormous’ as the expense of that establishment was held to 
be in 1788. Moreover, at the various packet stations at Holy- 
head and in Ireland, upwards of 800,000/. of public money has 
been expended. The Commissione/s calculate that the total 
loss to the public in the nine years ending with 1830, is not 
less than'300,000/. 

The question arises, how has this vast sum been sunk? It 
. admits of an easy answer. The commonest rules of prudence' 
from the very outset were utterly disregarded. The steam- 
vessels purchased were dear and badly built; tliere appears to 
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have been even gross jobbing and favouritism in the selection 
of the parties who contracted to furnish them, the mode of 
contracting by open competition never having been resorted to. 
Then, the Postmaster-General became his own competitor, not 
satisfied with the opposition of the Dublin and Liverpool Steam 
Packet Company; and carried passengers both from Holyhead 
Kind Liverpool. The supreme control seems to have been vested 
in the Assistant-Secretary, whose total experience in naval 
affairs was gained on a trip to the West Indies at the public 
expense. Every page of the twenty-second Report is full of 
details of mismanagement almost without a parallel; of course, 
heavy losses have been the result. It appears also that from a 
paltry jealousy of any interference on the part of the Irish Post- 
Office, the arrangements for the delivery of letters in Dublin 
were extremely inconvenient; and very different from what Sir 
Edward Lees, the Secretary, recommended. All this expense 
was incurred in the face of the offers of the Liverpool Company 
to carry the mail at any hour, in any way the Postmaster 
General should dictate, for next to nothing. 

In one of the concluding paragraphs of their twenty-second 
Report, the Commissioners state that * from the unrestricted 
exercise of the discretion of his Majesty’s Postmaster-General, 
in the management of the steam packet service, the Lords of 
the Treasury were led, in its compiencement, to expect that 
great benefits would ensue, without any increased annual charge 
upon the public.' These expectations have been miserably 
disappointed. The want of concert between the Dublin and 
London Post-Offices, caused arrangements to be made extremely 
inconvenient to both. Thus it has been already seen, that the 
loss in money is very great. The Commissioners are therefore 
justified in stating, which they do broadly, that not 'even a 
limited positive advantage has been gained*,’ by the expenditure 
which has ‘ progressively entailed an increasing loss upon the 
public.' Yet, in spite of all this, the system is continued. It 
may be questioned whether the history of the country can 
furnish such another instance of shameless and reckless unpro¬ 
fitable expenditure of public money. 

These facts are not new, but they seem to have been 
forgotten; at least by our rulers, and the majority of the House 
of Commons. Were it otherwise, it would be difficult to 
conceive how a motion for inquiry into abuses so glaring, 
and so prejudicial to the public weal, could be resisted. They 
prove b^ond all controversy, that the internal concerns of the 
Post-Office, which many persons suppose to be admirably 
conducted, are in point of fact carried oq in a most Irregular, 
jnseouroi antj extravagant manner. 
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The failure of the recent negotiations'with the French Post- 
Oflice, must be fresh in every one's recollection. It was owing 
to the exclusive spirit of monopoly, which characterizes the 
proceedings of the British Post-Office in reference to commu¬ 
nications with foreign countries, that English letters and 
newspapers are not ns freely circulated in France as in Scotland 
or Ireland. The French authorities even went so far as to ■ 
offer to convey our largest papers, such as the ‘Times' or 
‘ Spectator,' as an equivalent for our carriage of their 'Figaros/ 

' Messagers,’ and ‘ Galignanis.^ There is no question but 
tlmt our journals would have a very extensive continental 
circulation, could they be transmitted free of postage. It seems 
almost needless to dwell upon the very great commercial 
advantage that would accrue from a freer intercourse between 
the two countries. This consideration really invests the question 
of ‘ Reform or no Reform' in the Post-Office, with vast addi¬ 
tional importance. The merchants and agriculturists of France 
have recently become enlightened on subjects of political 
economy. They desire a closer commercial connexion with this 
country. It is evident that the opponents of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws will not long be able to taunt the advocates for 
opening our ports to foreign products, with the assertion that 
however willingly we might import French wheat and wine, our 
neighbours are too knowing ^o take our manufactures in return. 
In i)roof of the growth of hbeval opinions in France, reference 
may be made to the important meeting of the vine-growers 
of Rouleaux, an account of which translated from the 'Me¬ 
morial Bordelais/ appeared in the ' Spectator* newspaper about 
four weeks ago. Such proceedings as occurred at that meeting, 
it behoves Englishmen, especially tlie advocates of free trade, 
to watch carefully, and to be fully informed of. Yet perhaps 
the only copy of the Bordeaux newspaper in London was that 
which the editor of the ‘ Spectator* was furnished with; whereas 
had the traffic in newspapers been as free as it ought to be, that 
interesting document would have been in a hundred hands. 

It has been stated in one of the daily papers, that the news- 

S taper traffic of the Clerks of the Roads and the Clerks in the 
^'oreign Post Office, is to be shortly put an end to. It is to 
be hoped that this news is not too good to be true. The 
monopoly which these gentlemen have hitherto enjoyed, is one 
of the abuses of the Post-Office, which cries most loudly for 
Reform. In 1788 and in 1797, the practice was reprobated by 
Parliamentary committees; and the members of Lord Wallace's 
comtnission strongly recommended the abolition of it. Up to 
this day however it exists. The Post-Office Clerks, most of 
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whom are in possession of adequate regular salaries, pocket 
profits to the amount of from 250/. to 1,200/. per annum, by 
means of extra charges on foreign newspapers, to which no limits 
are assigned except such as are imposed by their own private 
interests. The monopoly of foreign newspapers is absolute; and 
as the Clerks of the Roads employ the time, money, and con¬ 
veyances of the public in carrying on their private business, 
of course the regular news-venders are deeply injured by such 
privileged competitors. 

The absolute .necessity of applying extraneous force, not 
merely to improve, but to re-organize the whole system of the 
Post-Office, is apparent to all well-informed persons on the 
subject. Instead of taking the lead in all reforms, instead of 
being active in promoting improvements for the convenience of 
the public, the Post-Office directors are the sturdy opponents of 
all improvement. The Post-Office is a grand obstacle to the 
speedy and secure transmission of intelligence,—to that saving 
of time and money, which in a commercial country like this is 
of the last importance to millions. In order to accelerate the 
mail to or from any place of importance, public meetings, 
memorials, representations from Members of Parliament, without 
end, are required. At last the stupid, interested opposition, of 
the Post-Office is ])erhaps overcome ; and the change is made, 
and an accommodation to thousands is reluctantly granted by 
those w'ho are paid to suggest, and*should be eager to afford it. 
Is it fitting that it should be endured any longer, that the 
nation should be taxed heavily to provide an obstruction to its 
domestic convenience and its intercourse with foreigners ? 
livery contrivance in England is resorted to in order to send 
lettcis and parcels by other conveyances than the Post-Office ; 
which ought to offer superior advantages for that purpose 
to ail. 

An opportunity will shortly be afforded the’House, of disA 
cussing this subject. Mr. Wallace has given notice of a 
motion on the ‘iUth of April, for a Committee of Inquiry into 
I he state of the Post-Office, with a view to a reform of its 
abuses. The suggestions and recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Revenue, ought to form an important branch for the 
consideration of that Committee, should one be appointed. 
Many of those recommendations appear to merit every attention. 
More especially such as tend to place the concerns of the whole ^ 
l^ost-Office department under the management of a Board of'' 
Commissioners, one of whom to be a Member of the House of 
Commons, liable to be questioned as to the proceedings of 
himself and his colleagues. Had there been any responsiblon 
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person belonging to the Post-Office, as there is to every other 
department, to be found in his place in the House of Commons, 
it is not too much to assert that the abuses now so formidable 
would not have existed for a year together. No human being 
could have withstood the constant badgering which Sir Francis 
Freeling, had he been the responsible head of the Post-Office 
and a Member of the House of Commons, would have had to 
undergo night after night. 

It is impossible to conceive on what ground Mr. Wallace’s 
motion can be opposed by the professedly Reforming Members 
of the House. What earthly reason can there be for an inde¬ 
pendent representative of the people refusing to institute an 
inquiry into a great national establishment, proved to be overrun 
with abuses ? Yet it is stated that a strong opposition will be 
raised to the proposed inquiry by Ministers. Mr. Wallace is 
fore-warned; he ought to be fore-armed. A call of the House 
is fixed for the 22nd of April; Mr. Wallace should continue 
the call, and let the people of the United Kingdom be informed 
who are the patrons of abuses among their representatives. 
On a question afiecting men so closely in their individual as 
well as public capacities, he need not doubt that unusual pains 
will be taken to publish full and correct lists of the divisions. 


Art IX.— 1. Annual Address by the President to the Fellows of the 
Royal Society. ISS^. 

2. 2'he Quarterly Journal of Education. No. XIII for Jan, 1831* 
Article on * Geometry without Axioms.’ 

3. Geometry without Axioms. Or the First Book of EucluVs Ele^ 
ments ; fVith Alterations and Familiar Notes ; and an Intercalary 
Book in which the Straight Line and Plane arc derived from 
properties of the Sphere. By a Member of the University of 
Cambridge.—Fifth Edition. London; Heward, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 1834. 

4. The First Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books of Euclid's 
Elements; with Notes and Illustrations, and an Appendix in Five 
Books. By James Thomson, LL. D. Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow.—London; Longman. 1834. 

5. Elements of Geometry, with Notes. By J. R. Young, Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College.—*London ; S'outer. 1834. 


a literary society is addressed by a personage of 
^ ^ royal rank, upon a subject which there is no reason for 
assuming to have occupied a greater portion of his previous 
attention than is common to well-educated individuals in 
general, his speech is sq evidently that pf his ministers, as to 
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remove the possibility of invidious personal application. In 
fact it must be considered throughout Europe, as the efflores¬ 
cence and elixir of the opinions of British men of science, poured 
out through an honoured vessel for the sake of directing greater 
attention to its contents. 

A manifesto under these circumstances, should admit 
nothing that is done incuriils, or will not bear a rigid torture 
of examination. In this view, there is one passage in the 
composition cited, on which temptation is held out to ask a 
question. 

After recounting many of the other works of Adrien Marie 
Legendre,* the Address proceeds as follows.*— 

' The work of M. Legendre on Geometry, has enjoyed a singular 
reputation, and has been most extensively used, particularly on the 
continent of Europe, in the business of education. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this work has altogether merited the high character 
which it has obtained : it has rather increased than cleared away the 
difficulties of the theory of parallels, which have so long embarrassed 
the admirers of ancient geometry and of the “ Elements of Euclid 
and it has not succeeded, at least in any essential degree, in adding to 
the simplicity of the demonstrations, or to the clear and logical con¬ 
nexion and succession of the propositions of that unrivalled and unique 
elementary work, which has alone maintained its place among 
civilized nations for more than two thousand years. It is proper, 
however, to observe, that the notes .appended to this work are full of 
valuable and original remarks, and are justly celebrated for the 
elegance of the demonstrations which they furnish of many important 
propositions.* 

The question intended to be asked on this, is how it is possible 
for any man to ‘ increase the difficulties^f the theory of parallels.’ 
It is conceivable that he may demonstrate the difficulties to 
be greater than they had been supposed to be ; but it is not to 
be assumed without evidence, ths^t this is what was meant by 
increasing the difficulties. He may have made vigorous attempts 
at the solution, and those, like all human efforts, may 
have been successful or may not; but still there is nothing 
arrived at, like ' increasing' the difficulties of the theory of 
parallels.’ It is feared the conclusion must be, that this ex¬ 
pression is either a slipslop way of saying that the theory 
of pardlels instead of being made more luxurious for school¬ 
boys, wM made more of vvhat the poet meant who sang 
* Multiplication, is a vexationor that there is some confusion 
of ideas, between the desirableness of a point being proved, and 
a certain sentiment of ill-will against the reformer who goes 
you xx.’^Westminsier Revim. 2p 
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about to disturb the ancient and settled opinion that geometry 
is one of the exact sciences. 

Another interrogation may be intimated^ which is, whether 
the difficulties of the theory of parallelsi instead of having' 
long embarrassed the * admirers of ancient geometry and of the 
Elements of Euclid/ have not enfbarrassed those who were 
7iot admirers, or at all events not admirers to the extent of 
admiring their deficiencies. The statement put forward by the 
embarrassed always was, that the connexion and succession of 
the propositions they complained of, were not clear and logical. 
They did not beg anything to be added to these virtues ; they 
complained of their absence altogether* 

There can be no difficulty in coming to the conclusion, that 
the paragraph quoted above, is rather lack-a-daisical, and not 
creditable se to British geometers. But there is no necessity 
for leaving cither Euclid or Legendre under a groundless charge* 
It is worth something, in all cases, to know exactly what a man 
has done and what he has not. Living at a period when it was 
manifestly of great importance to collect the known elements of 
geometry with a view of arriving as rapidly as possible at the 
actual field of conflict on which new conquests for practical 
science were in the fact of being made, Euclid would have been 
much to blame if he had said,— * I could write fifteen Books 
on these subjects, but I am harassed with some difficulties 
on the subject of parallels, f have never been able either, to 
make out to my perfect satisfaction how a " straight line” should 
be defined, and there is even some difficulty with the metaphy¬ 
sicians about a “ point.” It is therefore my intention to sit down 
for a score or so ot centuries, and when we have gotten light upon 
these subjects, I shall befin/ It would manifestly have been a 
great drawback to human knowledge, if Euclid had done this and 
everybody else had imitated him. Fortunately he set no such 
example ; but sat down to write in order all he knew, and (with 
exception due of what he knew not) did it well. The things 
which puzzled him being for the most part at the commence¬ 
ment of his subject, he huddled them up into some twenty 
Axioms and Postulates, and that, to say the truth, clumsily and 
lazily enough ; for with the exception of the Axiom on parallels, 
and those (whether given under the title of Axiom or concealed 
in Definitions) which relate to the nature of the straight line and 
plane, there is not one that with a moderate portion of trouble 
might not have been demonstrated as clearly as any of those 
which had the luck to undergo that process. The truth is, that 
he had no more notion of waiting for the demonstration of the 
theory of parallels, or any other of the difficulties that beset the 
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threshold of his science, than the captain of an Indiaman or^red 
for Calcutta, has of demurring to weigh his anchor till he is 
possessed of the same solutions. And what he did, like the 
captain of the Indiaman he did well; bringing home a gorgeous 
cargo, while other men might be employed at home in looking 
for the missing portions of the theory. But all this has a 
tendency to throw ridicule on the philosophers, who never 
discovered that Euclid had deliberately jumped first principles, 
and merely thrown a mass of data into the form he thought 
convenient for beginning. If he had jumped half the 
First Book besides, there is little doubt they would have been 
equally contented, and geometry would just as much have been 
their * perfection of reason,' the exact science par excellence. 
The permanence of Euclid's fame, like that of the man who dis¬ 
covered wheat (the ancients call him Triptoleraus), depends 
much more on the difficulty of discovering the thing over again, 
than on the perfection at all points of the first results. Trip- 
tolemus will always be the father of them that handle the peel 
and kneading-trough, without inquiring whether he made 
' French Rolls and Fancy Bread.' 

All this holds of what may be called the ' conservatism' of 
science. Because a man in the early ages of the world has done 
one thing well, it is a sort of crime to surmise that he has done 
another ill or not at all. The jealousy l&m antiquitatis is as 
distinctly visible as in other cases; and there is the same dis¬ 
position to thank heaven for ignorance, and bless the maker 
for being content with things as they contented preceding ages. 
In spite of this, there have been spirts of rebellion from time to 
time, and men have not been able to conceal their desire for the 
possession of the missing members. Few have laboured more 
strenuously, perseveringly, and candidly in this cause, than 
the illustrious Frenchman named in the Address. He inserted, 
added, withdrew, inserted, and added again; thus leaving a 
monument of the sincerity of his own desire for truth, and 
of the importance he attached to its attainment upon this par¬ 
ticular question. 

The fact is that all geometers are possessed with a lurking 
consciousness, that so long as the theory of parallels remains 
uncleared, their science is cut off from being what it ought to 
bo, the salt wherewith the world is salted in the matter of sound 
reasoning. And if each was allowed to make exception of his 
own little contribution of sophistication, they would probably 
go. further and agree, that instead of the initia of geometry 
having been made an arena for the nerving of reason and the 
invigorating of sound logic, they had been something much 
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morq^ike a school in which each particular professor tried how 
far he could dull his pupil’s perception of the difference between 
the proved and unproved, and send him into the world with 
some ingrafted notion of the peril and unprofitableness of 
meddling with first principles. A discoverjr on the Theory of 
Parallels would clear away a mass of rubbish at the threshold 
of the dialectic art; and though it might not be immediately 
followed by liberal governments and the freedom of commerce 
throughout Europe, it would have a tendency of the same 
nature as the discovery of Euclid in the Arabic had to the 
demolition of the feudal system. 

The Quarterly Journal of Education subscribes to keep up 
the ball on this question, by a commentary on a work an 
earlier edition of which was the subject of an article in this 
Review*, and of which a later has just appeared bearing 
signs of alterations directed to meet the objections of the 
Journalist. 

‘ Twenty-seven closely-printed pages,’ or the half, are 
enough to scare even a man of a good courage; but what 
is to be done, till the thing can be done in less ? Under existing 
circumstances, it would be a point gained, if the object wiere 
effected in any compass below what the scriptural hyperbole 
intimates as being what the world itself could not contain; and 
this, because there would evidently be the greatest probability, 
that if a clue to the truth were once laid hold of, the thing would 
Jine down, and be reduced in the end to something of more 
satisfactory dimensions. , 

The Journalist will of course be glad to know, that what in 
the second Proposition on the disputed question of Parallels 
(Prop, xxviii B.) he reported as ' breakers ahead,’ and there¬ 
upon, he says, ‘ put about immediately,’—would if examined, 
haye proved to be nothing but the omission «f a proviso, of the 
same kind as if a surgical writer prescribing scariffcatihn, cau¬ 
terization, extirpation, and amputation, had omitted to insert 
' Provided always the patient snows no signs of getting well in 
the interval.’ The point left unguarded, was not the danger but 
the cessation of the danger. If the lines (EG and DF, p. 109 
of Qu. Journ.) ever meet, there is an end of difBculty; the cause 
of all the turmoil, being the absence of demonstration that they 
will. The omission is supplied in the new edition; and the 
objection taken to the want of generality, appears to be removed 
at the same time. 


•Westminster Reyiew, No. XXVI for Oct. 1830. Article 'Geometry 
without Axioms.' 
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The Journalist (and any man may plunge into a mistake 
in writing rapidly for a periodical publication) has fallen into an 
extraordinary misprisioni in supposing it was ever laid down 
that * no proposition is either to be admitted or denied without 
proof, ’ This would indeed be a droll sort of skepticism. He 
appears to have been misled by the imperfection of the phrase 
^negative of a proposition,’ as used in the place referred to 
(Nomenclature 31 of Book I). Whether the innovation will be 
tolerated, which in the fifth edition coins the term * connegative ’ 
to express the case * when a negation is inserted both in the 
premises and the conclusion, and the proposition so arising is 
presented as a new proposition, —is for logicians to determine ; 
but this manifestly is something quite different from the simple 
negation of a proposition, with which the Journalist has con¬ 
founded it. This mistake is all the ground there was, for 
attributing to the author of ' Geometry without Axioms ’ the 
portentous doctrine, that nothing is to be denied without proof- 
All that holds of this, including the figure in p. 108 of the 
Quarterly Journal, may consequently be cut off. 

The world would have been glad of more acquaintance with 
Apollonius of Perga. The fragments of him preserved by what 
may be suspected to have been inferior men, prove him to 
have been a resolute hunter after demonstration. If his attempt 
at demonstrating that * things equal to the same are equal to 
one another ’ is correctly given® by Proclus*, it fails from not 
insisting on the coincidence of the two magnitudes with the third 
at one and the same time. As in the story of Columbus’s egg, this 
is the little tap which sets the thing upon its end. The Jour¬ 
nalist gives rather hard measure to the author of Geometry 
without Axioms, when he ‘admits’ all the ‘impropriety’ 
said author charges upon Euclid, and then ‘is at a loss to 
see what advantage is gained in the proof. ’ The Journal¬ 
ist’s proceedings on this part of the subject, are a speci¬ 
men of geometrical conservatism, and how much may be 
done to save the credit of the fathers. Euclid no more 
meant his Axiom on coincidence to contain his definition of 
equality, than he meant the Proposition that the sides opposite 
to equal angles are equal, to contain his definition of an isosceles 
triangle. As one proof of this, he uses the term ‘equal ’ and 
its derivatives, six-and-twenty times before he bethinks himself 
of his Axiom. The simple fact is that Euclid was thinking of 


• Procli Comments Lid. 3. In tlie same Book Proclus records his high 
disapprobation of Apollonius’s attempt to demonstrate the Axioms, ‘ in a 
spirit of opposition to Euclid.’ From a passage in Lid. % Apollonius 
appears to nave been further discontented with the Dclinitiou of an angle. 
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something else. The last amended version of the proposed 
demonstration is here next given; with a notification of the 
fact, that sixteen other verities usually administered in the 
form of Axioms, are derived from it with apparently as mucli 
regularity as any other set of sequences in the rubric of the 
orthodox. 


* THBORfiM .—which areeqml to Ike same, are equal 

to ofie another. 

Let A and B be two magnitudes, each of -^[Zl 
which is equal to C. A and B are equal to one 
another. 


nr 


* L Nomen- Because A is equal* to C, if the boundaries of A were applied to 
clature 14. the boundaries of C, A would coincide with C, or might be made 
to do so by a different arrangement of the parts of A. And because 
B is equal to C, in like manner might 13 be made to coincide with C. 
I^et then the boundaries of A and the boundaries of B be made to 
be applied to the boundaries of C at one and the same time; and 
because A and B then and there coincide with one another, they 
tI.Nom.l4. aref equal. And in the same manner if the magnitudes equal to 
C were more than two.*—Gecwic/ry witkmU Axioms, p. S. 


If an accurate definition of an angle was given in the place of 
an inaccurate one, it does not seem to follow that the definition 
was " a dead letter ’ because the subsequent ‘ treatment of the 
angle was the same as that ?)f Euclid.’ The utility of defining 
an angle to be a plane surface, is that it makes reasonable the 
addition and subtraction of angles as afterwards practised; 
which is surely not being * a dead letter.’ And while on this 
subject,—why does the Journalist turn radius vectus into radius 
vector ? The things are intrinsically different; the radius vectus 
carries nothing, but itself is carried; the radius vector is the 
travelling carriage of a point. 

, The demonstration of the Twelfth Axiom proposed by 
M« Bertrand is the subject of additional examination in the 
Appendix to the last edition. Professor Thomson in the Notes 
to his Euclid (p. 355) has directed attention to the simi¬ 
larity between the proposed method of M. Bertrand and that 
of rroclus. Both of .them appear to be ingenious modes 
of substituting empirical inference for mathematical demon¬ 
stration. 

As the part entitled ‘ Intercalary Book ’ was not in the edition 
of the * Geometry without Axioms’ formerly noticed in this 
Review, it may not be superfluous to state, that its principal 
object is to derive the straight line and plane from properties of 
the sphere. The question on which the whole turns, is the 
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demonstrating that two spheres touch only in a point. This 
being supposed successfuli it is easily collected that if two 
touching spheres are turned as one body about the two points 
which are their centres, the spheres (as long ago observed by 
Plato) are without change of place, and consequently their 
point of contact is so too. After which, it is only necessary to 
suppose a succession of touching s^)heres about the same 
centres, and the iocus of the point of contact will be a line 
having the property of being turned about its two ends without 
change of place; which is a straight line. A lengthy proof, 
which anybody is at liberty to reduce in bulk that can, shows 
that if two equal spheres are brought into contact, and about 
their centres two greater spheres equal to one another are de¬ 
scribed, a straight line from the point of contact to any point 
in the intersection of the greater spheres, will on the whole 
being turned about the two centres, describe a surface having 
the property, that the straight line joining any two points in it will 
lie wholly in that surface ; which is a jUane, As the demonstra¬ 
tion that spheres touch in a point, involves some novelty in the 
mode of proof, the principal case is here given entire from the 
last edition. The references in the margin to points previously 
established, will serve to point out that there were such 
references. The objections made by the Quarterly Journal in 
p. 113, have manifestly been had in view. 

' TnsoREM .—If two spheres touch one another externalhj, they 

touch only in a point 

Let the two substantial spheres whose centres are A and B 
touch one another externally. The one cannot touch the other 
in more than a single point at once. 

For if this be disputed, 

First Case; let it be assumed that they coincide in the surface 
CEGDHF in Fig. 1 below, and not elsewhere; and let this 
surihee be supposed marked on each of the spheres, ts for 
instance with ink, so us to he recognized when the sphere 
is turned into any other situation. If then either or both of 
the spheres be turned in any manner whatsoever about its 
centre, they must still always coincide in the surface in fixed 
*q>ace CEGDHF and not elsewhere. For if they do not, 
one or both must have suffered change of place; which 
* Iktrrc. 4« cannot be, for each of them will be* without change of place, 

t Interc*.2. Let then the sphere whose centre is A, be tumedf about 

I Interc.4. till the point C in the marked surface be| brought into the 

Cor. situation I, the rest of the marked surface which was ori¬ 

ginally in the situation CEGDHF being by the same turn¬ 
ing brought into the situation lESF, such that part of the 
marked surface continues to coincide with port of CEGDHF 
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and part does not; and because the spheres must still coincide 
in the surface in fixed space CEGDHF and not elsewhere, 
the portion CESF of lESF must coincide with the sphere 
whose centre is B, and the portion lECF not. Let now the 
surface lESF be returned into its original situation (by 
turning the sphere back again about its centre A); and let 
the portion of CEGDHF with which CESF thereupon 
coincides, be OGDH. And after this, let the sphere be 
turned about its centre A again, till the portion of its marked 
surface OGDH is brought into the situation CESF as before; 
and let the sphere whose centre is B be turned about its 
centre till the portion of its marked surface which originally 
coincided with OGDH coincides with CESF, the re¬ 
mainder being thereby brought into the situation KECF. 
Wherefore the two surfaces which at one time coincided 
entirely with one another, do at another time coincide in 
the portion CESF but in the remaining portions lECF 
and KECF they do not; and in like manner if the spheres 
are turned till CESF is of any other magnitude that can so 
be given to it. Which is impossible. For if the two surfaces 
are made to coincide entirely as in the situation CEGDHF, 
the portions lECF and KECF can in no way be made 
to cease coinciding and be separate while in the portion 
CESF the two surfaces continue to coincide, otherwise 
tban by a change of form (that is to say, by their particles, 
or some of them, being moved among thernsq^ves); which 
cannot be, for the bodies on which the surfaces are exhibited 
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are hard* bodies. The assumptiont^ therefore^ which in* 
volves this impossible consequence^ cannot be true; or the 
two spheres cannot coincide in the surface CEGDHF. And 
in like manner may be shown that they cannot coincide in 
any other surface.’— Geometry fviihofU Axiomst p. 18. 

The collection of methods proposed for solving the difficulty 
contained in Euclid^s Twelfth Axiom, has been carried to thirty. 
One of the most remarkable additions is the method proposed 
by Mr. Ivory, extracted from Young’s 'Elements of Geometry 
which, though praised by the commentator, curiously enough 
contains in itself the elements of its own dissolution. 

The leading alteration in the part on Parallels, is the confining 
the process to establishing that the three angles of a triangle 
cannot be less than two right angles; which is all that is 
necessary to the object. Among minor alterations may be 
noted the change in the order of the Propositions with which 
Euclid commences the First Book. The part also which relates 
to the amount of the interior and exterior angles of rectilinear 
plane figures, has perhaps been for the first time what Black¬ 
wood calls combed through. 

There can be little doubt of the Quarterly Journal being 
right, in its belief that Mascheroni’s Geometrie du Compas was 
at the bottom of the story of Napoleon’s pursuit of ‘ circular 
geometry-’ But this does not affect the fact of the story 
having been the exciting cause of the investigation into the 
connexion between the straight line and sphere, and of it% 
influence having depended on the interest attached to every¬ 
thing supposed to have originated with Napoleon. 

As the Quarterly Journalist has evidently done much good to 
' Geometry without Axioms,’ he will perhaps do a little more. 
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Art. X. 1. Reclietches sur la Population dans le Royaume des Pajfs 
Bas. Par M. A. Quetelet.—8vo. Bruxelles. 

2. Sur la possibilite de mesurer Vinfiuence des causes qui modifiait 
les Elemens Sociaux, Par le m^me.—8vo. Bruxelles. 

3. Considerations sur les principaux vwyens d'am^Horer le sort des 
Classes Ouvriires, Par M. Arrivabene.—8vo. Bruxelles. 

4. Des Moyetis de soulager el de pr6venir VIndigence, S^c, Par 

Edouard Duep^tiaux, Inspecteur General des Prisons.—8vo. 
Bruxelles. 1832. 

5 Description Statishque du Royaume des Pays Bas, Par T, I- de 
Cloet.-—8vo, Bruxelles. 

6. Budget G^n^ral des D6penses et Seroices de la Belgique. Pour 
Fannie 1834. 

TF the Belgian Revolution had not possessed an essential 
“^■spirit of buoyancy, it must have long since been swamped by 
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the deluge which the open windows of literature let down upon it. 
To say nothing of the seventy protocols, or the diplomatic notes 
verbales^ or the columns of newspaper comment and corre¬ 
spondence, or the magazine and review articles,—not less cer¬ 
tainly than three hundred separate publications, great and small, 
have appeared on the subject. 

Belgium is entitled to the deep gratitude and continued 
attention of Europe at large. No other country offers so useful 
and so gratifying a lesson. Her independence is the only per¬ 
fect political result of the Revolutions of 1830. She has taught 
us that government and diplomacy do not form that deep and 
abstract science which interested men—the holders of the reins 
—would wish the world to believe. Her self-taught statesmen 
and undrilled ambassadors, have proved that the secret consists 
in perceiving the spirit of the age, and in guiding it with skill; 
in adapting measures to the tastes, the wants, and the wishes of 
mankind. Belgium worked out her own salvation, in the teeth 
of the coalesced despotisms, and in spite of every sort of danger 
which could beset a people struggling into nationality. Reli¬ 
gious bigotry and aristocratic power crept into her cradle only 
to be strangled. It may be thought she has ' but scotched the 
snakes, not killed thembut experiment will prove that they 
are finally defunct. The Belgian people have started at once 
from infancy to manhood. They now afford the example of a 
great social experiment, and not on a diminutive scale. A 
population of above four millions, which formed for several 
centuries what the Abbe de Pradt happily called a continental 
colony, are now established as an independent nation, labouring 
for the accomplishment of its internal organization, on the basis 
of a constitution unparalleled for liberality among the various 
codes of Europe. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said or sung on the subject 
oV Belgium, much ignorance prevails. Heavy statistics and 
flimsy declamation haa long alternately weighed upon and inflated 
public opinion, until to escape from the first it suffered itself to 
be carried away by the latter. The subject has been generally 
considered as over-done. The truth is it has not been done 
properly. The action of Belgian politics has been like that of 
an uneven-paced horse. The exercise has fatigued without 
refreshing ; lassitude has succeeded to excitement. 

In examining the present situation of Belgium, the state of 
its parties must be first glanced at. There are manifold errors 
afloat on that head. The distinction commonly adopted of 
^ Catholics ’ and ' Liberals' leads to a very erroneous notion in 
other countries. It conveys an idea of two factionSi like Whigs 
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and Tories, against each other, with no feelings or 

sympathies in common but the lust of power and the greediness 
of pelf. The distinctive words applied to designate each, are 
in reality appropriate to both; for both are catholics in 
religion, and liberals in politics. There is not one protestant 
or dissenter in the Chamber of Deputies, and only one in the 
Senate; nor does either body contain a member who does not 
advocate free principles, a representative governmenti'^and the 
nearly democratic constitution of Belgium. The Catholics and 
Liberals profess a common creed on the subject of foreign policy. 
They repudiate the patronage of protocols. They condemn the 
temporising system of the juste milieu ministry which has so 
long ruled the country; yet they give their support to men 
they despise and measures they decry, and are the very instru¬ 
ments of triumph to a policy wholly at variance with their 
wishes. They oppose the government by words, yet uphold it 
by votes. They labour to prove to the nation their own disinter¬ 
estedness, and the incapacity of their rulers. But they will not 
unite to force those men from power. They are content to 
humiliate without displacing them. Each party looks to the 
possession of office; but neither is sure of being the next 
chosen. They are mutually afraid that by removing the mode¬ 
rate incapables now in power, they should only make room for 
violent enemies,—should change neutrality into open war. And 
thus the juste milieu ministry is upheld by the action of its 
enemies rather than its own. And thus an appearance of emas¬ 
culate indifference is given to the country at large, very far from 
its real feeling, and which must be ere long belied. A definitive 
settlement with Holland, which no possibility can protract much 
longer, must sweep tlie present ministry from place ; and then 
the national policy will assume a distinct and positive colouring 
far different from its present neutral tint. 

It is not to be predicted which party may prevail. It is 
probably of little consequence. Whichever it may be, the men 
composing it must adapt themselves to the necessities and the 
spirit of the times. Of this the friends of freedom have no 
fear. 

The only great difference between the Catholics and Liberals, 
is on the subject of priestly power, with its great off-shoot,— 
public education. Tne one party is desirous of giving moral and 
religious instruction to the people through the medium of the 
clergy, without fearing any evil results from their political influ¬ 
ence. The other would withhold from the clergy such a powerful 
means of regaining the influence so perilous to civil as well as 
religiqvis libeity. 
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Nothing can be more mistaken than the received belief in the 
intense and unmitigated bigotry of the Belgian priesthood. It 
vrould be unfair to compare it with that of Spain or Portugal, 
or even with the Bench of Bishops in our own House of Lords, 
or the purblind ecclesiastical corporations of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. It contains, no doubt, many of the vices inherent in 
its tribe. It holds a great portion of the population in degrading 
trammels of ignorance and superstition, but it knows it cannot 
retain them. It is well aware of the force of knowledge 
bearing down all impediments. It has long seen the approach¬ 
ing flood, and has prepared its ark to float with safety on the 
tide it cannot stem. The influence of the Belgis^n clergy at the 
time of the revolution was immense. How was it displayed ? 
In strenuous co-operation with the liberal party for the es¬ 
tablishment of the constitution, which totally separates the 
power of church and state, which gives a death-blow to priestly 
privilege, and utterly severs the union between throne and 
altar;—in energetic efforts for the election of a Protestant 
King;—in cordial approval of every measure of general tolera¬ 
tion, and for the support of the ministers and churches both of 
the Reformed and Jewish worships;—in unanimous votes for 
the entire freedom of the press, the deadly and indomitable foe 
to fanaticism;—in creating a system of electoral law, which 
gives the people a direct authority over every possible abuse 
both of state and church. 

Persecution on account of religious opinions is unknown in 
Belgium. The Abb6 Helsen, with one or mote associate 
priests, has for many months preached flat heresy to thousands 
of the middle and lower classes. No attempt has been made 
to put him down. The Belgian clergy might be supposed to have 
the memory of Sacheverel in their minds. They know, better 
than those of England either did or do, that persecution makes 
more proselytes than even truth. The doctrines of the new 
reformer may spread or they may not. It is small matter 
whether he or some other be the chosen instrument. Enlighten¬ 
ment is a question of date. It must come sooner or later; and 
the Belgian clergy have not the power, even if they have the 
will, to restrain it effectually. 

These are at once indications of priestly sagacity, and 
incontrovertible proofs of popular power, which is in other 
words, the triumph of common-sense. The clergy of Belgium, 
finding they had no chance from the alliance of kings, ranged 
themselves at once in the ranks of the people. Any attempt to 
impose on the multitude, which possesses a free press and 
almost the widest practical extension of electoral rights, must 
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be futile. Nations cannot now retrograde.. Masses of men will 
never again be warped by influences which affect individuals. 
Millions cannot be bribed by any price short of general happi¬ 
ness ; and that is now well felt as being comprised in universal 
liberty. In the mra which has within four years opened on the 
world, mental rather than material interests are the grand de¬ 
sideratum. Vulgar objects of mere worldly advantage have 
given place to higher and nobler views. Catholicism must in 
future adapt itself to the sense of mankind, instead of ruling, 
as of yore, by the influence of the senses. The doctrines of De 
La Menais, that involuntary pioneer of liberty, are spreading far 
and wide through Europe, and no where more decidedly than in 
Belgium. The clergy there are divided into two palpable classes 
of old and young ; the former, consisting of those venerable 
bigots who received the tonsure previous to the first French 
Revolution, are, like all churchmen of the old school, obstinate, 
but they are also effete. The younger men—the immense 
majority—chiefly admitted into orders since the fall of Napo¬ 
leon,—for he made but few priests in Belgium,—were the most 
ardent in their junction with the liberals for the overthrow of 
the Dutch domination; and they have imbibed, in spite of 
precedent and education, a broad and wholesale spirit in politics. 
They do not come from a depraved and haughty aristocracy, 
but from the people at large; and early associations of liberalism, 
imbibed in their domestic circles, are little likely to be over¬ 
thrown by exploded dogmas of doctrine. These men are no 
longer immured in convents, nor nourished on the double diet of 
ignorance and profuse wealth. They walk abroad in the world; 
they mix in the common w'ays of life; their interests are involved 
in those of their parishioners; and what is their pecuniary re¬ 
ward ? The single archbishop in Belgium, of Malines, receives 
21,000 francs, about 840/. a-year; the five bishops of Bruges, 
Liege, Namur, Antwerp, and Tournai, 14,700 francs, short of 
600/, each; and the following tabular view will show the rest.— 
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It results from this list, calculated and arranged from the 
budget of the Minister of the Interior for the present year, that 
this clerical lottery of 4604 tickets contains but one 840/. 
prize and five of 600?.; that 247 members of the profession 
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possess the means of obtaining the decent necessaries of life, 
while the remaining 4288 can be considered as little better 
than so many privileged paupers. And be it recollected, the 
Belgian church has no domains, no tithes, no bishop’s leases, 
no vestry cess, no one of the outrageous abuses which exist 
with us. The only resources of the clergy beyond the pittance 
above stated, arise from fees, and those not exorbitant, volun¬ 
tarily paid by the people on the administration of the various 
sacraments of the Catholic Church. 

What power can the state possess over this body which it 
salaries but does not support 1 What political influence can a 
clergy so paid possess over the mass upon whom they are 
dependent ? None. The union of church and state, so fright¬ 
fully subversive of civil liberty in England and elsewhere, has 
no substantial existence in Belgium; and the people of that 
country are even now, by the force of political liberty, emanci¬ 
pated from priestly thraldom, while the priests themselves have 
partaken the triumph and the glory of this great enfranchise¬ 
ment. They are proud of what they have done; and, para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, it may be asserted that the Belgian 
popish priests are at this moment immeasurably more attached 
to free institutions and popular rights than the clergy of re¬ 
formed, revolutionized, and radically enlightened England. 

The actual state of Protestantism in Belgium is a branch of 
the subject on which there is found great difficulty in coming 
at details. The amount of persons of the reformed religion con¬ 
tained in the official returns of the Minister of the Interior, 
gives but 2515 individuals. But the Protestant population of 
Brussels, Antwerp, East Flanders, and a large portion of the 
province of Liege, are not included in this report; the con¬ 
sistory of one place, and the clergyman in others, having neg¬ 
lected to furnish the required lists to the Home department. 
The probability is that beween four and five thousand is the 
maximum of the Protestant population. The item in the budget 
for the support of nineteen pasteurs (receiving salaries varying 
from 160/. to 851, a-year, and averaging about 120/.), clerks, 
sextons, churchwardens, Sic. is 66,000 francs, about 2,600/. 
sterling. It would be idle to derive from this statement any 
indication as to the likelihood or improbabilit^f the reformation 
spreading in Belgium. The seed is sown, ^e root is already 
there. But religious reform is not a plant of gradual or steady 
growth. When the impulse is given it starts up at once, and 
spreads across the soil with wild-fire speed. Distant or near, 
the day will surely come ; and until it does, speculation or cal¬ 
culation would be but labour lost. 
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The statements just made, may perhaps prove that the fears 
of the Liberals as to priestly influence, are exaggerated ; and 
that those of the Catholics as to the dangers of heresy, are 
not less so. If the two parties could but come to an under¬ 
standing on these heads, the results would be eminently 
satisfactory and beneficial. The first would be a renewal of 
that bond of union which destroyed the Dutch domination, 
undid the work of all the tools of despotism, and which the true 
lovers of liberty wish to believe only interrupted, not broken. 
A junction—the woftl coalition is odious—of the talents of 
both parties, would give materials for a Cabinet of ^which 
Belgium might be proud and Europe envious, fit to maintain 
the country’s honour and independence, and capable of extend-’ 
ing its views beypnd the narrow horizon of its present short¬ 
sighted rulers. 

Until this wished-for consummation comes to pass, the 
actual ministry must continue in place. Neither of the extreme 
parties will venture to assume the reins of government; an 
eminq^it proof of the wisdom of a nation, which Dutch defama¬ 
tion and English credulity have pronounced rash, presumptuous, 
and incapable of self-control. And if new evidence were 
wanting of the strength of the misgoverning faculty in King 
William’s cranium, it is to be found in the facility with which 
the juste milieu ministry have managed Belgium for the last 
year and a half. That country has resembled, for the whole of 
that period, a vessel proceeding on its quiet course, with the 
crew below in their hammocks, and the pilots dozing at the 
helm. 

It may be admitted that the Cabinet had a diflicult course to 
steer. But it has shown no vigour or discrimination to make 
the difiiculty less. A juste milieu ministry is essentially a 
government of concession. But then its concessions must not 
be all on one side and its resistance all on the other. Neither 
*must it march on singly in an undeviating line, only bending 
to preserve its own balance, like a rope-dancer on a cord. Its 
track must be varied from right to left, or left to right, as 
occasions require. Such a system is the least independent 
imaginable. The error of those who follow it in France, Bel¬ 
gium, and England, has been to fancy it the most so. And the 
consequence has been that its efibrts to stand alone have only 
added to its weakness, and brought out into stronger relief the 
prodigious power of the party—if the sovereign people be not 
degraded by that epithet—on which a liberal government should 
lean. 

For the honour of Belgium it must be admitted that her go- 
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Terntnent has not, like those of France and England, attempted 
to retrograde on the broad road of revolution and reform. The 
promises of the Constitution have not been once infringed. 
The principles of the pact have been held sacred. Comparisons 
are said to be odious ; but they are so only to those to whose 
disadvantage they may be turned. 

Many parallels have been drawn between the state of Revo¬ 
lutionary France, and nationalized Belgium since the yoar 1830. 
They have been for the most part absurd and erroneous in the 
very highest degree. With the exceptioa of the love of liberty 
on the part of the people at large, there is scarcely a point of 
analogy. And essential points of difference may easily be 
produced, by stating what Belgium possesses and what France 
does not. 

The Belgian constitution recognizes and consecrates the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. No qualification of 
moperty is required for a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The qualification for electors is lower than the most ardent 
patriot would perhaps require it to be for France, and the con¬ 
stitution does not forbid its being still lowered. No treaty with 
other states is binding on the country unless approved of by the 
legislature. The principle of popular election to the municipal 
and provincial councils, as well as the publicity of their meet¬ 
ings, is established and acte^ on. The right of public associa¬ 
tion is fixed on the most large and liberal basis. The judges 
are independent, and not removable at the pleasure of the 
government. No sort of impediment exists as to the most 
ample liberty of the press ; nor is any security required beyond 
personal responsibility to the laws they may offend, from editors 
or proprietors*. The representatives of the people take no 
direct oath of allegiance to the reigning king. They only 
fwear fidelity to the constitutionf, which, in recognizing the 
monarch by name, consecrates the principle of royalty in his 

E erson. It has been before stated that there is a total separation* 
etween church and state. There is also entire liberty for 
public instruction. There is moreover a civic guard, the great 

{ )alladium of freedom, not composed of any exclusive or privi- 
eged classes, but of the nation at large. 

And now as to the respective prerogatives of royalty in 
France and Belgium. 

In France the king treats with the various foreign powers 

* Not a single prosecution against the press has taken place in Belgium 
since the Revolution* 

t In this respect the Belgian deputies resemble the members of the 
American Congress. 
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without any reference to the representatives of the nation; in 
Belgium a treaty is only obligatory on the nation when sanc¬ 
tioned by its representatives. In France the King nominates 
to the Chamber of Peers ; in Belgium the Senators are elected 
by the people. The King of the French convokes and prorogues 
the Chambers at his good will and pleasure; in Belgium, in 
default of a royal summons they assemble in their own right on 
the day fixed by the Constitution, and the King cannot pro¬ 
rogue them without their own consent more than twice in one 
session. The King of the French, through the absence of a formal 
recognition of the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
may rest his claim to the throne as much on his birth on the 
choice of the country ; the Belgian constitution established the 
principle that the royal power emanates from the people alone. 
The King of the French has the unlimited privilege of extending 
mercy to all criminals; the King of the Belgians cannot pardon 
a condemned minister without the consent of one of the 
Chambers. A minister under impeachment in France would be 
tried by a Chamber of which all the members were nominated by 
the King ; the High Court of Appeal is in Belgium the 
tribunal for judging such ofiences, the members being chosen 
by the Senate and by the Court itself. The French constitution 
proclaims a false principle, namely that all justice emanates 
from the King, and in consequencg of this principle gives him 
the right of appointing the judges; in Belgium all justice is 
held to emanate from the nation, and therefore the King may 
only chuse the judges from among the candidates elected by 
the Senate and the various courts of appeal. The King of the 
French appoints the members of the Cour des Comptes; in 
Belgium they are nominated by the Chamber of Deputies. 

To this parallel may be added, that Belgium already enjoys all 
the advantages solicited so long in vain by the French nation 
from its representatives, such as the abolition of la mort cml%y 
and of the monopolies for the manufacture of tobacco and 
others. And it may be. further observed that the FrWch charte 
not recognizing the possible necessity of its own future modifi¬ 
cation, nothing would'be left to the people in case of such a 
want, but submission' to the imperfections of the charte, or 
a new revolution in order to obtain its amelioration. 

Needs there now be drawn, on ever so small a scale, a com¬ 
parison between the systems of government respectively in force 
m Cngland and Belgium ? Is it necessary so to humiliate a 
people who ought to be the first in the world, by showing the 
superiority of another which is the newest, and which Tory 
prejudice would stigmatize as the least worthy? Other points 
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of contrast will become flagrant on proceeding. The Belgian 
nobility, like that of most other countries, presents a broad sur¬ 
face of mental mediocrity, dotted here and therewith a mole-hill 
of talent, which the rarity of the thing magnifies into a mountain. 
The comparatively moderate fortunes and simple tastes of tliis 
class of persons on the continent, preserve them from the un¬ 
natural pride generated by the overgrown wealth of the English 
peerage. People in the middle walks of life therefore, meet them 
in the intercourse of society, without an air of arrogant civility 
on the one side, exciting an irritated contempt on the other. 
This is particularly remarkable in Belgium since the Revolution, 
which by raising so many men of humble birth to the station 
merited by their talents, has taught the pedigreed aristocracy 
their proper place. In a word, every shadow of feudal preten¬ 
sion has disappeared from that lucky country, simply because 
the substance of feudal privilege exists no more. The nobility 
were humbled to the utmost by the Dutch King, who showed on 
every possible occasion his Stadtholderate leaning towards the 
people, merely to use them as instruments for keeping down 
the class w'hich might thwart his despotic views. The nobles 
felt this keenly , and many of them took an active part in the 
struggle which shook off this semi-liberal hypocrite and his 
dynasty from the country. A few of them, in the opening of 
the revolution, would have ^assumed an influence in public 
affairs had their capacities been equal to their ambition. But 
the popular movement which carried them along, has not thrown 
to the surface a single nobleman of ordinary talent. Every man 
of the least distinction for the last three years, has come from 
the middle classes. Those have, for policy sake, admitted an 
occasional sprijjkling of nobility in the composition of the 
government. But even since the accession of the present King, 
not one of the titled nobodies has been chosen to any perma¬ 
nent place, except such in the royal establishments as require 
small qualifleations beyond a supple back and the * quirks and 
smiles’ of courtier complacency. The aristocracy is therefore 
a political nullity in Belgium. The Senate which represents 
' the order,' is nothing more. The odious abuses of oligarchy 
have no existence. There is no favouritism, no corruption. 
The ministers are obliged to devise and follow up measures for 
the country's good \ to chuse the public servants for their merit 
alone ; and they dare not attempt to squander the resources of 
the state, or cram its offices with creatures whose only claim is 
some connexion with one of its members. Many of the func¬ 
tionaries are anything but friends of the ministers to whose 
departinent they belong. Patronage is not, as in England, only 
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afforded to greedy and incompetent relatives whom the pride and 
avarice of Some lord in place forces him to provide for, or the 
political enemies whom he hopes to neutralize. It is not in 
Belgium, as in England, that talents, industry, experience, and 
attachment to freedom, form small items of qualification, unless 
coupled with servility to power or renegade contradiction of prin¬ 
ciple. All these abuses existed, in a minor degree, in Belgium 
before the revolution. No doubt the revolution which is now 
in progress in Englan<l, will by and by bring about a better 
system with ourselves. 

There is a certain clique appertaining to the equestrian order 
in Belgium, consisting chiefly of old ladies, that has taken a 
fancy to call itself * Orangiste the tactics of which produce 
a small deficit in the show of dowagers at the Queen’s balls, 
and in whose cant it is mauvais ton to be seen at those of the 
Prime Minister. The condition of these poor people is pitiable 
enough. No one thinks it worth while to attempt a cure, for 
it is gradually wearing itself out. Such as it is, it offers a 
curious specimen of fatuity. Political parties generally live on 
hope, and draw their drafts upon the future. These'Orangistes' 
starve on their regrets, and nave no fund but the past. They 
look back on the ruined tyranny, and like Lot’s wife, are 
transfixed to the spot incapable of progress or retreat. The 
flight of the Nassaus is theii^ Hegira, a restoration their 
Avatar. 

The notion of any thing like a serious political party for 
Orangism in the country is quite exploded. The French 
Carlists have the illusion of an ancient dynasty to excuse 
their idolatry. The Irish Orangemen, might plead their English 
origin, and centuries of identity with the fate of England, for 
their want of nationality. But not even a pardonable sophistry 
could be found for a Belgian party willing to prostrate itself 
to a Dutch pretender, or desirous of submission to a people 
hostile to it in all the standard principles or active prejudices 
of human nature. The Belgian blood shed at Antwerp and 
Louvain, has washed out for ever the title of Nassau to the 
throne of Belgium. The Prince of Orange can never put his 
foot on the soil as its sovereign, unless by the possible results 
of a general war. The man still lives, with most of his associates 
—and all their purpose,—^ho told Lord Ponsonby he was one 
of three hundred sworn to destroy the Prince or perish, sooner 
than he should reign in Belgium. But there was, and is, 
nothing of personal hatred to the Prince in this frightful threat. 
He bears a double character and fills a double place in public 
estimation. He is pitied as a brave, warm-hearted, light- 

2g2 
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brained victim to his father's and his family’s misdeeds. He 
is denounced as the type of a system, the tool of a tyranny, 
a link in the chain of despotism. The whole thread of his 
destiny must be untwisted, he must be new-born, un-princed, 
un-married, un-Nassau’d, before he, or any of his race, can rule 
in reformed Belgium. 

The dethroned King has not a partizan, beyond the few 
writers in the fewer journals in his pay, whose influence has 
been completely crushed by the wise impunity granted to 
their performances. The bull-headed resolution with which 
William ,the Obstinate has entailed on his posterity the odium 
in which he had honestly but a life-interest, has alienated 
all his old well-wishers, and opened every eye to his real 
character. The merchants and manufacturers who fattened 
on the bribes, the means for furnishing which he so cunningly 
coaxed out of the Belgian nation, upheld his false pretensions 
for a while, and advocated restoration till they found the 
country would not be duped nor Leopold bullied. But 
they have lately become marvellously patriotic and clear¬ 
sighted. And there are few, if any, of them who could not and 
would not now answer very rationally the following questions.— 
Upon what pretext can the King of Holland claim a right to 
Belgium? On what was his possession of the country 
founded ? On popular election ? On inheritance ? On con¬ 
quest? The only three conceivable sources of power. Was it 
not founded merely on the nomination of the great powers of 
Europe ? If then they had the right to appoint, had they not 
the right to dispossess him ? As he admitted their privilege 
to create, can he cavil at their power to destroy ? If they saw 
justly in the one case, why should their vision on the other be 
held defective ? In both cases, if in either, 

' La raison du plus fort est toujours In meilleure.’ 

The misfortune is that the great powers ever constructed 
the kingdom of the Netherlands at all. But the past is out of 
the reach of all men. Time never turns round his head to let 
man pluck his forelock. The Deity repented of, but did not 
undo, his own work. All that can be done anywhere, is to 
make the best of what is. 

The charitable institutions of Belgium form a very remark¬ 
able feature in the social state of that country. The number 
of works published there on subjects of political and moral 
economy, speak loudly in praise of the intelligence and patriotism 
with which men of letters and science devote their talents to 
useful pursuits and the enlightenment of their fellow-citizens. 
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Such books as those named at the head of this article, give the 
lie to a whole file of libels from the Orange, the Tory, and the 
Royalist presses. Many curious statistical facts are to be derived 
from these sources. A few of the most interesting may be 
selected ; and firsts as to the state of the poorer portion of the 
population. 

The whole Kingdom of the Netherlands is stated in the work 
of M. de Cloet, to have contained 1733 square leagues,—692 
for Holland, and 1041 for Belgium;—giving 3751 souls per 
square league^ supposing the total population to have been 
6,600,000*; while the numbers in England do not exceed 1800, 
and in France 1700, for an equal space. 

The disproportionate magnitude of mendicity in me Nether¬ 
lands, compared with the facility of nourishment and the 
industrious habits of the people, demands peculiar attention. 
Prior to the revolution the amount of poor wholly or partially 
subsisting on public charity, bore a formidable proportion to 
the mass of the population. Out of the gross total of the 
inhabitants, then calculated at 6,200,000, the number of regis¬ 
tered poor receiving relief, of all ages and denominations, 
amounted to 690,000, including 10,000 delinquents confined in 
different prisons. Which is nearly one-eighth of the whole 
population living on the remainder, without affording any por¬ 
tion of return. 

Of this number, 637,500 were succoured in their own resi¬ 
dences, the remainder in various houses of refuge, workhouses, 
&c.; the whole at an annual expense of 10,600,000 florins, 
equal to about one-eighth of the general budget of the 
Netherlands. 

It results from sundry official reports and documents on the 
state of national industry in Holland and Belgium, that 
peasants and artizans are enabled to gain about three times 
more than is strictly requisite for their daily subsistence. To 
what then is to be attributed this vast proportion of indigent 
persons, in a country so pre-eminently favoured by the salubrity 


* Professor Quetelet gives the population of the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands to January 1826, at 5,992,6 m souls. He calculates the mean annual 
increase at which is about equal tol^perlOD. Admitting those 

calculations to be accurate, the amount of population for Holland and 
Belgium in 1833, would be 6,536,000; that is 2,414,000 for Holland, and 
4,122,000 for Belgium. Supposing the treaty of the 15th of November to 
receive its execution, 174,000 must be deducted from the province of Lim- 
bourg, and 157,000 from Luxembourg, making 331,000 souls to be added 
to Holland, thus increasing its population to 2,745,000, and reducing that 
of Belgium to 3,791 ^000. 
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of its climate, the fecundity of its soil, and the frugality of its 
people? As positive cause, manifestly to the tendency which 
provision for a mendicant population has to raise up objects for 
its own application. The Belgians have the habit of supporting 
mendicants, and the mendicants have the habit of being sup¬ 
ported; and between the two, good care is taken that human 
efforts are not wanting to keep up the stock. Among negative 
causes may be enumerated the absence of colonies to induce 
emigration, and of habits of distant enterprize, which only exist 
among maritime nations; social institutions so good as not 
to force the poor, like the detestable tyrannies of Germany, to 
fly to eternal expatriation as a smaller evil than home mis- 
governnient ; the subdivision of property in full progress 
as generation succeeds to generation ; every facility to 
marriage, and a climate peculiarly favourable to health; the 
impunity offered to illegitimate increase by the ready refuge 
of foundling hospitals; and, finally, the absence of discredit 
attached to mendicity, which, beginning with the priesthood, is 
extended through the whole system of the population, and must 
ever be a concomitant of ignorance. 

To the foregoing causes of pauperism as particularly applied 
to Belgium, may be added the abrupt and forced extension 
given to the various manufactures during the late unwholesome 
reign. The vigour which they attained was not by the expan¬ 
sion of accumulating capital and increasing skill, but by artifi¬ 
cial means of the most pernicious kind. Large establishments 
were conducted on the most unsound basis, and subjected 
to more than the ordinary fluctuations of supply and demand. 
There having been no solidity, and no real prosperity to resist 
emergencies, the slightest checks were fatal to the speculator; 
and a mass of workmen with their families were involved in 
eve/y failure. It is admitted by the ablest commercial men in 
Belgium, that the failures immediately following the Revolution 
resulted as much from the factitious support given to the 
manufactories as from the diminished demand for produce. 
The cessation of business in almost every case was not gradual 
but instantaneous; bankruptcy immediately following the 
withdrawal of extraneous assistance. In other words, the manu¬ 
facturers were living upon other people’s money, as the agricul¬ 
turists are in England; and when access to other people’s 
purses was denied to them, like all men accustomed to live upon 
their neighbours, they ruefully felt the difference. 

The begging system was encouraged by the late. King to a 
most miscmievous extent. All he wanted was servile adherents, 
not flourishing tradesmen. He obtained from the duped 
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country a grant of a million of florins per annum, under the 
pretence of encouraging its manufactures. This item figured 
in the budget under the title of ' Cas Imprevus.^ But it was 
better known under that of * Million Industrie and it has 
been generally designated since the Revolution the ' Million 
Merlin,* from a satirical allusion to the magical results it pro¬ 
duced on the political opinions of those on whom it was 
lavished. In a pamphlet lately published at Brussels, some 
curious revelations are given as to the application of this 
mysterious fund, by the royal conjuror to whom its mismanage¬ 
ment Avas entrusted. Eighty-five individual defaulters are 
mentioned by name, as the chief sharers of the spoils;* and an 
arrear of four millions and a half of francs is stated as still due 
to the country by those borrowers. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries, beggars who could not be 
provided for were destroyed. The chronicles of those days are 
replete with examples. The popes and councils anathematized 
and proscribed them without mercy. The kings and parlia¬ 
ments joined Avith infinite zeal in these priestly persecutions. 
Louis XI, of base and superstitious memory, employed armies 
against the formidable combinations of mendicity called 
Truands, w'hence our English word truants. Saint Louis, 
Francis I, and Henry II, on the other hand, raised taxes for the 
support of the poor. The last di^kes of Lorraine tried the same 
methods of relief. When our Elizabeth established her system 
of poor-laws, severe penalties were enacted against mendicants, 
Avhipping, branding, and death. The three I^uis, XIII, XIV, 
XV, all issued successive, but not successful, edicts against 
beggars. The French republic made laws with the same result; 
so did Napoleon; but all was insufficient to reduce the numbers 
or suppress the trade,—for such has mendicity long be¬ 
come/in most of the countries of Europe. Every effort of 
repression, every exercise of philanthropy, has been as yeCa 
failure. It is by education, and by education alone, that the 
evil can be rooted out. 

Belgium is.abundantly generous in the endowment of mendi¬ 
city ; depots, agricultural colonies, asylums, hospitals, prisons, 
and charitable associations; and many instructive lessons may 
be drawn from the partial failure or success of those respective 
establishments, at a moment when the attention of the legisla¬ 
ture and the people of England is turned towards a system of 
relief foV Irish pau|)erism. 

Prior to^the revolution, the number of charity schools for 
Belgium amounted to 4,046; of Avhick 489 were maintained by 
the state, and under the immediate control of the minister of 
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public instruction. They presented altogether a total of 283,000 
pupils, of whom 167,000 were boys, and 126,000 girls, offering 
a proportion of one in every fourteen of the general population, 
but varying in a remarkable degree, according to provinces ; 
Namur and Luxembourg giving one in seven, while the two 
Flanders presented only one in eighty. It is needless to point 
out, that the latter provinces are those most under the 
influence of the priesthood. 

The sums allowed by the budget, under the head of public 
instruction, amounted in 1829 to 79,624 florins. The surplus 
required for the object was furnished by the different communes 
or by benevolent societies. 

Had the efforts of King William for public education been 
conducted with prudence, they could not have been cited 
against him as a grievance. But it was the singular fate of this 
monarch, to throw an odium upon even what was abstractedly 
meritorious. The primary schools were subject to a most severe 
regime of inspection, under commissioners appointed by the 
sovereign. An arbitrary control was asserted over teachers of 
every denomination. No schoolmaster or mistress could exer¬ 
cise their calling without being subjected to an examination 
by those commissioners, and being provided with a diploma 
from government. Even language-masters and others, desirous 
of giving private lessons in ^families, were forced to have a 
licence. It must not be supposed, that these restraints were 
merely placed in the way of presumptuous ignorance. They 
were almost avowedly established as obstacles to certain 
political and priestly influences, and they were managed with 
so little tact, that the clergy found no difficulty in persuading 
the people that they were not only an insult to the nation, but 
an outrage against religion. Hence they took a foremost place 
in^the formidable list of grievances against which the hation 
petitioned, and a few of which ' the Obstinate' most reluctantly 
and ungraciously modified, one by one, bit by bit, and always a 
day too late. 

On the establishment of the provisional government, the 
restrictions on education were removed. Perfect freedom for 
public instruction was proclaimed ; the abuses of the system 
were remedied ; the duties of the Commissions modified. The 
nomination of the inspectors was given to the provincial states ; 
and finally the Regent, M. Surlet de Chokier, suppressed 
those Commissions altogether, reserving to the government the 
right of having the schools which it supported, inspected in 
whatever manner might be considered most suitable. It does 
not appear that this liberty has been as yet attended with 
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perfectly corresponding results. For in some instances the 
local authorities, availing themselves of the abolition of the 
compulsory law, have refused salaries to instructors, and the 
children are consequently left to chance, or the caprice of the 
municipalities, who may interpret the principle of freedom of 
public instruction, in such a manner as to conclude that they 
have the right of altogether refusing to the people the advant¬ 
ages of education. Many other abuses have resulted from the 
arbitrary interpretation given to this principle, by the local 
authorities in the small towns and rural communes. The oppo¬ 
sition given ill the Chambers to the government projet de lot, 
intended to be brought forward last session, has* thrown 
embarrassment and uncertainty on the whole system ; and it is 
altogether evident that some positive enactment is urgently 
required which will sufficiently enable some part of the execu¬ 
tive power to fulfil one of the first duties of every government, 
that of propagating primary or elementary instruction among 
the humble and industrious classes of society. 

It is lamentable to admit, that it is matter of necessity for 
the organs of public opinion in England, to dwell incessantly 
on the value of public education. Of all the truths of social 
economy, this is the most important, yet the most disputed. 
The perversity of aristocratic and priestly power has been, 
and is, its only enemy; not without reason, too, for general 
enlightenment must give the death-blow to the abuses of both. 
But the free press, like Hotspur's starling, should eternally pro¬ 
claim one word to the ears of tyranny—' Education, education, 
education !’ And it is well, even though it shame her, to show 
to England at large, her inferiority in this point to nations, 
whose political system and whose religious creeds she respect¬ 
ively detests or despises. Prussia, that splendid anomaly of in¬ 
telligence and despotism, that country of schools and barracks, 
stands out, in this respect, in advance of all the nations of the 
earth. The small states of Germany, and France, follow next. 
Then comes Belgium. 

Two millions,—that is to say, one-sixth of the whole popula¬ 
tion of Prussia,—being children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen, attend the elementary schools*, which amount to 
22,612 for the whole kingdom. Besides which, every town 
possesses superior, or burgher schools, for the classes above 
those which frequent the first. The same calculation may pro¬ 
bably be applied to the German states. The exact proportion 
in France is not known. But in Belgiu m it is as follows.— 

• See M. Cousin's Pamphlet on the State of Primary Instruction in 
Prussia. 
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The returns for the scholastic year 1832, give a total of 
370,996 pupils attending the schools for primary education 
(divided into commimales^ mixiesj and privies) throughout the 
kingdom ; the number of the schools being 5,229. Supposing 
those schools to be frequented, as in Prussia, by children 
between seven and fourteen, and that this portion of the popu¬ 
lation in Belgium bears the same proportion to the general popu¬ 
lation as in Prussia, an amount of one in eleven on the general 
population is given; a considerable increase on the numbers 
during the Dutch domination, and a very consolatory proof of 
the spread of intelligence among the people. To this list of 
seminaries must be added 1,318 pupils in the various Athenees, 
and 1,788 students in the three Universities. 

This superiority of proportionate numbers in favour of 
Prussia, is owing to the system of compulsory attendance 
in that country ; every parent or master being obliged to 
send his children or apprentices to school for a certain number 
of hours each day, under the penalty of a fine. It is not neces¬ 
sary to discuss the question of compulsory attendance. ' It may 
be looked on as exclusively consistent with the spirit of despotic 
legislation, and at utter variance with a free constitution. It 
exists in Baden as well as in Prussia, but has not been 
attempted in France or Belgium. 

Both Prussia and France jjossess one immense advantage 
over Belgium, in the establishment of Normal schools, for the 
preparation of teachers for the public seminaries. Under the 
Dutch government there was a school on this principle estab¬ 
lished at Lierre. Since the Revolution nothing of the kind 
exists by law,—but there is one public-spirited Professor at 
Mons, who gives gratuitous instruction to youths desirous of 
fitting themselves to be teachers in the public schools. 

The instruction in the superior schools (MitteUchuhn) of Ger¬ 
many, as in the Ecoles Moyennes of France, is extremely liberal. 
Besides the various branches of elementary education, it in¬ 
cludes geometry, land-surveying, the elements of physics, 
history, natural history, and geography ; vocal music is taught 
in all the German schools; in the German gymnasia, besides 
the vernacular, the Greek, Latin, and French languages, arith¬ 
metic, mathematics, and drawing are taught, at an average 
.expense (as far as can be stated from personal inquiry in several 
places) of about one penny per day to each pupil. 

Prussia and France possess each a Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Under the Dutch regime there was also one in Belgium. 
But education there in its present disorganized state is deficient 
in that essential dignity. The Minister of the Interior is en¬ 
trusted with this important branch of home policy* 
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The important subject of public education, the misman¬ 
agement of which formed one of the rocks on which the late 
dynasty was wrecked, has been for the last two years matter 
of profound deliberation and frequent debate. It will be in the 
memory of most readers that very angry discussions took place 
in the Chamber of Representatives last year, in anticipation of 
a projet de loi, which the government were in consequence 
deterred from presenting. The Catholic party on that occasion 
rallied all their forces, and baffled the ministerial plans, sup¬ 
ported as they were by the Liberal opposition. Since that 
period nothing further has been openly attempted. But a 
renewal of the effort is about to be made. A committee has 
been long employed in the concoction of a feasible project; and 
from some of its members being leaders of the Catholic party, 
objections may be conciliated, and the question probably decided 
before this article is published*. 

It would be superfluous to enter here into the discussion 
of this question. The arguments on both sides are obvious. 
It is only to be remarked that the education of the Belgian 
people had been for two full centuries previous to the late reign 
entirely in the hands of the priests. Masters of every con¬ 
science in the country, they managed the public mind at will. 
But the check afforded by the Dutch dynasty, though ending 
in the ruin of the latter, has effected, as has been stated before, 
the temporary overthrow of priestly supremacy. The object 
now of all the * Liberals,’ whether in office or in opposition, is 
not to allow it a chance of being resumed. Many of the 
Politico-Catholics would, if they saw the danger in the same 
strong light, unite with the rest. But their fear of what they 
esteem the greater peril, to wit the spread of deism and 
republicanism, will most probably lead them eventually to 
support pretensions which would infallibly end in a return to the 
old theocracy, were it now possible for the human mind tt» 
retrograde. 

On many other important subjects, Belgium is in a state 
of transition, in which great leading principles are in agita¬ 
tion, and many of them not thoroughly understood. The still 
doubtful issue of the main questions with Holland, prevent 
the possibility of a final arrangement of her trading relations 
with other countries, and consequently of a settled scale for her 
home establishments. Based on false principles, and hitherto 


• The estimates for the expense of public instruction in Belgium in the 
present year, amount to "43,200 francs, that is, about .f 10,000 more than 
the grant of our Parliament last Session for the education of all England. 
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nourished by factitious means, the whole system of her internal 
industry must be remodelled, in consistence with her foreign 
connexions, and the novel principles which are working their 
way into almost universal adoption. From everything known 
and heard, it may safely be stated that Belgium will not be found 
deficient in those broadly liberal views which are entertained 
by the most enlightened political economists of other European 
States. 

The feeling of nationality has now so taken root in Bel¬ 
gium, that anything like a junction with France is no longer 
either a desideratum or a possibility. Belgium is and must be 
a nation, with a dynasty, a constitution, and an existence of its 
own. It is a model for the other monarchical states of Europe. 
The object of all free Europe should be to preserve it as a 
monument. 


Art. XL —Illustrations of the Bible. By John Martin. Parts I 

to VI.— 4to. 

TOHN Martin is the most universally popular painter of 
^ the day. His reputation was as rapid in its growth as it was 
wide in its spread. No painter ever took so sudden and violent 
a hold upon the fancy of the public. All at once he blazed a 
meteor in the world of art. ’ The multitude were astonished . 
and they admired. His hrst great picture,' Belshazzar’s Feast/ 
startled like a brilliant firework ; which it very much resembles. 
The coup d’csil of this picture produced an electrical effect. It 
required no efibrt of the mind to comprehend or appreciate it. 
People who could see no beauty in the Cartoons of Raphael, 
were captivated by its novelty and splendour. They were at no 
trouble to explain the rationale of their admiration. Their praises 
Were re-echoed by the universal voice of the public. It was a 
bold experiment on the public taste, and its success was com¬ 
plete. There seemed to be no difference of opinion as to the 
surpassing merits of the picture; no question as to the extra¬ 
ordinary genius of the painter. The language was beggared of 
epithets to characterize this pictorial wonder. All the attributes 
of sublimity were assigned to it. ‘ If such be the outset of 
Martin’s career,’ thought the public, ‘ what may we not expect V 
The painter did not disappoint his admirers. He followed up 
his successful hit by fresh displays which were only less 
rapturously received because the style had no longer the charm 
of novelty to recommend it. He seized upon other supernatural 
events recorded in the Bible. The preternatural seemed the 
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only field where his imagination could find scope. To 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ succeeded ‘Joshua commanding the 
Sun to stand still* The Deluge ‘ The Fall of Babylon 
‘ The Fall of Nineveh.’ If Martin was not equally successful 
in such subjects as Macbeth, it was only because there was not 
room for the wings of his fancy to expand. He next multiplied 
his pictorial creations by means of engraving. Here was new 
cause for wonder. To think that such a mighty genius could conde¬ 
scend to acquire a mechanical art, and stoop to the drudgery of 
a copyist! The necessity was easily accounted for; no engraver 
could be found to do justice to these marvellous productions of 
the pencil. Thenceforth every engraving bore the stamp of 
originality. It was soon perceived that the stroi^ contrasts of 
black and white were no less striking in their effects than the 
glare of colour. The black of mezzotint admirably imitated the 
palpable obscure of darkness, and the pitchy clouds of tempest 
and fiery rain. Next it was discovered that Martin’s pictures 
contained many in one; whereas the pictures of other artists 
could hardly be curtailed of their proportions without injury. 
Here was new ground for admiration; and it was gravely 
proposed, as Juliet said of her lover, to cut them into little stars, 
each one in itself a world of invention. 

Martin now took Milton for his guide to scenes of celestial 
beauty and infernal horrors ; where^his genius might revel in the 
unearthly splendours of Pandemonium, and roam in the ante¬ 
diluvian bowers of Eden, getting bright glimpses of the gates of 
Heaven. His first publication of the Illustrations to Milton 
was in two editions, the plates being engraved of different sizes 
from the same designs ; and he has since engraved some of the 
most striking and popular subjects on a still larger scale, to range 
with his great prints. Not content with having both amplified 
and reduced the scale of these designs, he has introduced 
several of them into the Bible Illustrations. These repeti¬ 
tions are considered to be proofs of the unimprovable excellence 
of the designs, as well as of their extensive popularity. 

This is but a faint sketch of Martin’s* triumphant career. 
His progress has been like the journey of a king or a conqueror; 
—one perpetual succession of shoutings and homage. The 
appearance of a new print from his hands is, like the raising of 
a standard, the signal for his followers to rally round it; and 
their loud notes of praise, reverberated by the press, are borne 
upon the wings of the broad sheet to distant lands. But each 
successive burst of applause now becomes fainter; and a brief 
interval of pause, which may probably be succeeded by another 
great shout, gives a chance for the still small voice of reason 
and argument to be heard. 
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It would be as easy to deny as to assert the claims of Martin 
to the high distinction he has attained as an epic painter. But 
little has been said to prove either the one or the-other. Those 
who have questioned the degree of his merits, have of necessity 
done moat towards proving their case. To his admirers the 
language of encomiastic praise has been most congenial; and it 
must be confessed they have made abundant use of it. The 
why and the wherefore, is too 'much disregarded by soi-disunt 
critics of pictures. The productions of the pallet have been 
scurvily treated by them. The phraseology cd" the painting- 
room, and the cabala of connoiaseurship are ready substitutes 
for proofs by reasoning; and the mere dictum of the- writer 
is all that is vouchsafed in the way of argument. Indeed he 
has commonly no other reason to give for his praise or blame, 
than his like or dislike. The judgment of the press is almost 
as false as the taste of the public. To criticise painting requires 
a knowledge of the art, as well as of its productions. Few 
modern critics are thus qualiBed. Hazlitt was the only great 
critic of paintings in the recent period. He understood them 
both theoretically and practically. He brought to bear upon the 
subject, a mind stored with knowledge, a fine taste, an acute 
intellect, and an enthusiastic love of the art. He described and 
analyzed a fine picture, with glowing eloquence. It has been 
beautifully said of his writings, that ‘ they threw a light upon 
the subject, like that of a painted window.' 

That Martin is a painter of genius, no one will dispute. 
A man endowed with superior faculties for some particular art, 
possesses genius for that pursuit. It is the quality and capacity 
of his genius that is to be determined, by an examination of his 
works. Their value as pictures depends upon the inventive 
power evinced in their conception, and the skill displayed in 
their execution. 

' The invention of the painter consists not only in the 
originality and fertility of his conceptions, but in the power 
with which his imagination brings before us past scenes and 
events. His executive skill is shown in the spirit and correctness 
of his delineation, and the vividness and reality with which the 
whole scene is represented. 

The executive part of painting is a mechanical art requiring 
a quick and correct eye and a ready hand. It is the mind that 
gives value to a picture, A lively and vigorous imagination is 
requisite to constitute a great epic painter. The picture that 
carries us into the time and place of the event, placing before us 
the actors in the scene, depicting the character and feelings 
natural to each, realizes all that the art is capable of. What 
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the poet has conceived and described^ the painter has embodied. 
In Raphael’s Cartoons of the Death of Ananias, Elymas struck 
blind, Paul preaching at Athens, the actual reality seems 
brought before us. Had Raphael painted Belshazzar, he would 
have represented his face blank with terror and dismay; his 
concubines looking to him fur support, and aghast at finding 
his dread greater than their own; while the guests would be 
gazing with awe and alarm, or hiding their faces in their 
garments unable to bear the fearful sight. He might have left 
out the hand that wrote on the wall; for the story would be 
read in the faces. How has Martin treated the subject? 
Belshazzar is Wallack the actor, in an affected attitude,’ with a 
common-place look of fear; the prophet is the Rev. Mr. Irving; 
the soothsayers resemble the vocal priests of the opera, arrayed 
in cumbrous draperies ; and the concubines are a mob of females 
with preposterous trains, fainting in the most extravagant 
postures. Instead of ‘ the fingers of a man’s hand writing over 
against the candlestick on the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
palace,’ there is a pyrotechnic display of colossal hieroglyphics 
on the marble frieze of a stupendous temple, lighted by beacons, 
and filled with crowds of people numerous enough for a whole 
nation ; and what is the effect ? Are we sensible of the finger of 
God ; or impressed with awe at the event ? Not at all; we 
admire the brilliancy of the light, the vastness and theatric 
splendour of the scene. The shew is the main feature, and the 


event itself a mere opportunity for its introduction. The 
picture has no moral sublimity. It is a gorgeous imposition. 
Martin is a wonderful scene-painter. His picture addresses 
the eye only ; and by producing a strong sensation, deludes the 
spectator into the notion that he is affected by the moral of the 
event; just as the effect on the senses, of the music, pomp, and 
incense of the Romish church, is often mistaken for religious 
feeling. * 

His Joshua is another instance ; but there is no need to 
multiply proofs. The comparison between Raphael and Martin 
may be thought unfair, because the styles of the two painters 
are so different; but as Martin treats the most sublime subjects, 
his pictures heightened as they are by the aids of splendid 
scenes and effects, should produce an impression upon the mind 
equal at least to the unaaorned creations of Raphael. But as 
has been shown, he fails in conveying the sentiment of his 
subject. He not only does not delineate character nor, depict 
emotion, but his pictures have no human interest. Let him 
be tried by a lower standard—Rembrandt; and no picture 
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can be more apt for this purpose than ‘Jacob’s Dream*.’ 
The subject is visionary; and the picture depends entirely 
on effect. Jacob is a Dutch boor asleep in one corner, and 
his dream is shadowed forth on the clouds. Heaven seems 
to open, and the spectral forms of angels appear to ascend 
and descend on a ray of light. The undulating outline of the 
homely landscape is seen in the distance through the twilight. 
Nothing can be more simple or more impressive. You 
are touched with a feeling like that experienced in reading 
the description of the incident in the Bible. The rude and 
homely figure has the effect of heightening the sublimity and 
supernaCuralness of the scene, and of bringing its beauties 
home to us. Rembrandt has represented the vision of Jacob 
as the patriarch might have dreamed it; and if be had 
represented it literally as described,—a ladder instead of a 
beam of celestial light,—the effect would not have been less 
solemn. It is the feeling of the painter that enters into 
the picture, which affects the beholder. We view the scene 
through the medium of his mind, and are impressed in 
proportion to the truth and vividness of his perception. Were 
Martin to paint such a subject, he would project a stupendous 
flight of steps so far into infinite space that we should feel we 
had no right to see the end of it, and people it with myriads of 
winged forms, the visions being steeped in light, and set in a 
frame of black clouds, while 'a city of palaces built on rocks 
would be seen in the distance, and a melodramatic figure sleeping 
in the foreground ; yet this display of vast pictorial machinery 
would not affect the mind so powerfully, as the modest and 
natural representation of Rembrandt. And why ? The more 
remote a thing is from our habits, the less it affects us. 
The most powerful way to address the imagination is through 
the habits, not through the senses. Martin can only do the 
la'cter. If he could do both, he would indeed be the great and 
wonderful painter he is thought. Rembrandt’s Belshazzar is 
only a sensual burgomaster in a jewelled turban and robes ; but 
the abject terror in his brutal face makes us lose sight of its 
vulgarity, and see only the human being. A coal-heaver 
horror-stricken, would be a more sublime sight than Macready in 
Macbeth. The extrinsic aid of splendid dresses and gorgeous 
scenes, has a less share in producing strong emotions in a 
picture than on the stage, and in real life none at all. The mind 
IS so absorbed by the passion of the scene, that the decorations 


* In the Dulwich Gallery. 
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are impertinent intrusions, which if taken into account, only- 
make their nothingness more evident. Yet these are all that 
Martin gives us. The characters are lay figures—and as stiff 
and unnatural—on which tp ITang showy draperies. 

But to consider Martin’s merits as a scene-painter. The 
grand principle of scenic effect is illusion. Illusion implies the 
reality of the thing imitated as well as of the imitation. 
Martin’s scenes want the elements of reality and probability. 
They are monstrous creations. If unreality and ideality were 
convertible terms in art, then indeed, Martin would be ideal. 
They are not sublime pictures, simply because they do not 
awaken sublime emotions. The mind is not elevated* by the 
ideas tliey convey of vastness, grandeur, and splendour; because 
the vastness is impossible, and the grandeur exaggerated. The 
eye is dazzled by meretricious glare and glitter, but the sight 
moves us not. The glories of Martin’s pictures ‘ play round 
the head but never reach the heart.’ If to surprise and amaze 
were the end and aim of painting, they would accomplish it. 
Martin’s is the hyperbole of the pencil, the bombast of painting. 
He is to Raphael and Michael Angelo, what Lee and 
Blackmore are to Shakspeare and Milton. He paints nature 
upon stilts. His solemn scenes are as gloomy as Young’s 
Night Thoughts; his beauties as artificial as the descriptions 
ill Hervey’s Meditations. His fa^^cy has a monomania j it sees 
all things through the medium of one set of ideas. His imagina¬ 
tion is morbid and feeble; morbid, because it never pro^ces 
a scene of simple and natural beauty ; feeble, because it does 
not conceive new scenes, but only reproduces new combinations 
of the same materials on the same principle and with similar 
effects. His pictures are made by recipe; diflering only as the 
views produced by that ingenious toy ‘ the myriorama,’ which 
by means of a few landscapes drawn with the same height <jf 
horizon, produces by shifting the portions an infinite variety 
of sameness that teazes till it disgusts; or like scenes com¬ 
posed out of the same set of models variously placed, and 
viewed under one kind of artificial light, only moved a little 
this way or that. If you have seen one or two of Martin’s 
pictures, you have in a manner seen all; for you know by 
anticipation, how he will treat the subject, and. are sure to 
find it composed of the same elements. With him every 
thing is in excess ; multiplication is his favourite ‘rule. But 
excess is the evidence of a feeble rather than a luxuriant 
fancy. His cities are composed of palaces piled one upon 
another with domes and towers*; and whether it is the abode 
of mortals, devils, or angels,—Babylon, Pandremoniura, or the 
VOL. XX, —Westminster Review, 2 k 
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Celestial City,—there is no essential difference. His landscapes 
are all alike. The scene of the Paphian Bower is only one of 
Paradise with a Grecian temple, llis mountains and crags too, 
are all of a pattern ; and whether it rains luiil or fire, the clouds 
are equally black. 

The only novelty is in his original idea of accumulating an 
immensity of stupendous objects by means of perspective, and 
heightening the most obvious and palpable sources of the 
sublime, it is a grand and striking idea, but much better 
adapted to the stage than to a ]ncture. It was an improvement 
upon Gandy’s architecturarvisions of Pandasmonium, &c.,— 
strange’aggregations of enormous structures ; castles in air with 
geometrical plans and elevations, each a night-mare to the 
fancy. IMartin cut and set in the foil of effect, the rough gern 
which Gandy had dug up. He massed and laid out these 
crowded heaps of buildings into long vistas, piled temple on 
temple, terrace on terrace, multiplied columns nd injiniltfin, 
scattered pyramids in profusion, and made Babels as common as 
shot-towers. Instead of the light elegance of Grecian temples, 
he chose the cumbrous masses of Egyptian architecture; ami 
substituted for the statues and classic decorations of Gandy, 
barbarous and uncouth figures of monsters, and the chimmras 
of modern furniture the funeral pyre of liis Sardauapalus is 
a heap of couches like tlie furniture* piled up in an upholsterer’s 
ware-room. He sets off tlie whole with an ad libiliim effect of 
light and dark, garnished with the accompaniments of lightning 
and fire. To return to the illustrations of the Bible, — or 
rather illustrations of Martin’s style of treating subjects in 
Scripture History ; of which nearly all, it should be observed, 
liave appeared in his Milton. In ’The Creation,’ the Creator 
IS represented as usual by a venerable old man with a high 
forehead, long beard, and voluminous drapery, w'lio is 
skimming over the surface of the waters, his hands extended 
in opposite directions, as though he was tossing the planets 
round him like a juggler, and was about to catch the sun 
with one hand, and hud just flung the moon behind him 
with the other. The admirers of Martin inistuke their astonish¬ 
ment at his boldness in personifying the Deity, for awe at 
the sublimity of the idea. The scene, strange to say, wants 
vastness; for the crags that protrude above the waters arc 
not the summits of mountains, but only masses of rock that 
diminish the vast expanse of water to a little lake; l>esides 
its being evident from their forms, that they could not resist 
the volume of water that is supposed to be in motion over 
tlient. 
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In the * Fall of Man/ and in all the scenes of Paradise, 
Adam looks like a Hercules ; and both he and Eve seem con¬ 
scious, not only of the want of clothes, but of the loss of them ; 
the universal mother of mankind treads the ground like a 
modern fine lady stepping through the mud to her carriage. 
The scenes in Eden convey no idea of the youth and luxuriant 
freshness of the spring-time of nature in its primeval state; 
nor of the repose, the seclusion, the security, and the bliss of 
Paradise. Lakes and alpine mountains, rocks and stunted old 
trees, are intruded ; and the scene looks bleak and gloomy, 
wild and comfortless. The idea of luxurious plenty is intended 
to be conveyed by pine-apples growing like weeds, ^he trees 
are artificial almost to caricature ; and the whole scene looks 
like a * composition.’ In * The Expulsion,’ Adam and Eve walk 
upon a rocky causeway that seems purposely prepared for 
them. The ‘ Death of Abel’ is a similar scene ; and the altars 
are erected on the summit of a rocky steep, in order to enhance 
the horror of the whole; but it is evident that the contrast of a 
deed of blood with a smiling landscape would be greater, inde¬ 
pendently of the probability that the place of offering would 
be a pastoral scene. 

In the * Deluge’ the water descends in a mass on each side 
of the picture and rushes down a semicircular abyss, carrying 
with it fragments of rock and> myriads of bodies, leaving a 
central platform of rock for a great heap of human beings, with 
elephants and camelopards intermixed ; while in the distance 
is the bed of a huge waterfall greatly magnified. The groups 
are in the most extravagant and unnatural attitudes, and 
awaken no feelings of sympathy or horror. The blank desola¬ 
tion and leaden aspect of all nature in Poussin’s Deluge, con¬ 
vey the idea of a vast Hood, and a sense of universal calamity; 
but in this picture we only perceive the efforts of the artist.to 
bear down the senses with substantial evidences of destruction. 
There is an utter want of pathos. 

In *The Covenant/ instead of the face of nature having 
resumed its serenity, and looking hopeful at the revival of her 
beauty, the scene is made more desolate by an array of rocky 
mountains. The animals are very orderly descending an inclined 
plane of rock in pairs, like school-boys going to church, instead 
of roaming abroad as rejoicing in their liberty. Noah, instead 
of being a simple patriarchal old man surrounded by liis family, 
looks like a necromancer with bis muslin robes; and the 
rainbow, instead of spanning the heavens, forms a semicircle 
iibov(‘ tlie head of Noah. 

The * Destruction of Pharaoh's Host’ is a plagiarism from 

2 a 2 
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Danby^s picture of the same subject; especially one beautiful 
natural effect of the pyramids seen in the distancei their 
sublime and simple forms rising up against the light of the 
setting sun. Martin’s pillar of fire is much better than the 
sharp streak of phosphoric light, looking like a slit in the 
canvas in Danby’s picture. But why this sooty cloud of rain ? 
Is not the incident itself grand and appalling enough, but the 
painter must dress it up with his cloudy pall and the pictorial 
pomp of effect with which he ushers in all preternatural events ? 

The ‘ Seventh Plague,’ is merely one of Martin’s cities of 
Egyptian temples with pyramids and beacons, and vast floors 
of polished marble, with confused crowds flying hither and 
thither; while a priest in robes is commanding a tempest like 
another Prospero. A vivid flash of forked lightning serves to 
relieve the gloom ; but it does not give the effect of that per¬ 
vading brightness that accompanies the appearance of light¬ 
ning; it only lasts for a moment, it is true, but it lasts as long 
as the lightning. 

The ‘Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah/ is a bird’s-eye 
view of another vast city of palaces; but as they were cities of 
the plain, the artist surrounds them with rocks instead of 
raising them thereupon;—the artist can do nothing without rock. 
An arch of pitchy clouds covers the devoted cities, from which 
pour like an infernal shower-bath, thin streams of liquid fire 
setting the distance in a blaze, and only throwing down 
the central parts; the falling buildings looking like a mass of 
loose types,—what printers call ‘ in pie/ Over the rocks in the 
foreground Lot and his daughters are making their way, past a 
very modern-looking villa, and Lot’s wife is standing on a lower 
crag in the favourite attitude of Miss Fanny Kemble, her arms 
upraised, and one foot stretched out to give height to her form. 
This single figure is proof sufficient that the artist did not truly 
conceive the spirit of the scene. The ‘Pillar of Salt’ which 
she became, conveys the idea of the fixed attitude of one who 
had deliberately stopped, and was looking back with a settled 
expression of regret at leaving the city. 

In ‘The Finding of Moses/ neither the scene nor the 
persons are Egyptian; and the infant Moses is laid in a little 
tuft of weeds, instead of ‘ among the flags’ which furnished 
the ‘ bulrushes ’ of which the ‘ ark’ was made. In ‘ Moses and 
the Burning Bush/ the scene is no place to keep sheep; but 
a rocky desert, with a mountain piled up with forests and a 
gre^t light shining through a tree ; it is a mere piece of effect 
conveying none of the sentiment belonging to the event. 

In speaking of these plates little has been said of the drawing 
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of the figures. Bad drawing is not the only defect of Martin, 
though it is the only one that his admirers will recognize. As 
mere executive skill is too narrow a basis upon which to raise a 
reputation for an artist, so also it is too unimportant a defect, 
palpable and lamentable though it be, upon which to impugn 
the character of his genius. This discussion of the merits of 
Martin’s pictures, however, cannot be dismissed without consi¬ 
dering their execution. And first of his figures. To take only 
the groups of Adam and Eve in ‘ The Expulsion ’ and ‘ The 
Death of Abel,’ where the figures are prominent. The drawing 
is execrable; displaying a merely mechanical knowledge of the 
exterior markings of the figure, without the power of altering it 
to suit the action of the body. In the * Expulsion ’ Eve looks 
like a lay figure—a great jointed doll; the group of Adam and 
Eve lamenting over the dead body of Abel, is a burlesque of 
nature, both in the attitude and expression. The smaller figures 
are less faulty, because there is little room for the display of 
ignorance of drawing and anatomy. But this is no excuse for 
representing Adam receiving the sentence of God in the attitude 
of an injured husband watering the approach of the man with 
whom his wife, who kneels at his feet in the attitude of 
Canova’s Magdalene, has just acknowledged she has committed 
a faux pas. It would be waste of time to go into the long 
catalogue of Martin’s enormities in designing and drawing 
groups of figures. The taste displayed m their drapery is 
worthy of the forms they clothe; being not only tawdry and 
theatrical, but unwearable. The dignity and elevation of his 
principal personages are represented by the length of their 
trains. Priests, prophets, and magicians, all look as though 
they were attired in a suite of window curtains,—Noah, Moses, 
or Daniel, differing only in the colour of their drapery. Of 
Martin’s colouring little need be said; it is aiMiitted onfall 
hands to be glaring and unnatural, the consequetwe of his early 
practice as a painter on glass; and he has himself in a manner 
abandoned it, by resorting almost exclusively to engraving,— 
which medium is a great improvement to the effect of his pic¬ 
tures. His effects of light and dark are arbitrary;—that is, 
they are not to be accounted for on principles of nature. He 
extends the dominion of light or shade just as it suits his 
purpose. One of the most difficult parts oi landscape painting, 
is to give to the various objects the proper quantity of local 
colour, and light and shade, and at the same time to make them 
harmonize with the pervading effect of the scene; Martin 
avoids this altogether. He subjects himself to no laws of 
nature. He may say as Fuseli did when be was painting his 
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monstrosities ;—* Dom Nature! she puts me out. Martin 
however is subject to the laws of perspective,—or rather, he is 
master of them, and makes use of his sovereign power to put 
himself above the law. In order to produce the most powerful 
effect of perspective he raises the point of sight to an aerial 
height, so as to make his landscape almost what is termed u 
bird’s-eye view ; and also brings the plane of the picture close 
to the eye, by which the diminution of objects is rendered 
extremely violent, lie further gives a perspective of deptli below, 
as well as distance'before, the eye; and not content with that, 
he diminishes the size of objects in the same plane right and left, 
making a kind of focal perspective, the objects graduating in 
size as the light does in vividness in a scene viewed from a 
central fixed point; thus making an exaggeration of an effect 
which is in itself so slight as to be cognizable by theory only. 
This is a license not borne out by truth, nor justified by the 
beauty of the efiect, for the eye being accustomed to the ])ei- 
spective of nature, the appearance is unpleasing because it 
overstrains the senses and perplexes the understanding. In 
the instance of a panoramic view,—that is, a scene wliere 
more is represented in a picture than can be taken in by tlie 
eye at one time,—wherever the eye turns, the plane of the pic¬ 
ture turns with it, and it is governed by the same laws as a 
view taken from one point of sight. But not content with these 
advantages, Martin purposely exaggerates and even falsifies the 
perspective of his pictures upon occasion, lie often shows dis¬ 
tant figures larger and more distinctly than they would appear in 
nature ; satisfied with obtaining the effect of violent diminution 
in his fore-grounds. lie also violates the ordinary scale of pro¬ 
portion in objects near the eye. In the ‘ Deluge ^ in tliese illus¬ 
trations of the Bible for instance, there are two or three figures . 
on the point of the crag which are gigantic in size compared, not 
only with those about them, but with those near the eye. Ano¬ 
ther method which Martin resorts to in order to impress the 
sense with ideas of vastness, is the application of the well-known 
rule of relative proportion as a standard of size. The height of 
a column, a tree, or a mountain, is determined by the size of tlie 
man, or animal, or other familiar object of unvarying size. 
Upon their dimensions it depends whether the column shall 
be twenty or fifty feet high; whether the mountain shall be of 
the height of Ilighgatc-llill, or the Himalaya ; whether a frag¬ 
ment of rock'shall be of a size that Ajax might have thrown, 
or a^crag to support a host of people. So far as mere relative 
proportion of size is concerned, this holds good j but there are 
other circumstances that enter into the consideration in a 
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pictorial view ; viz. the texture of the masses of rock consti¬ 
tuting the mountain ; the size of the blocks of marble forming 
the pillar; the natural consistency between the comparative 
height of the tree and the man; and the probability of the 
architecture being of such stupendous vastness as is repre¬ 
sented. For example, if a view of a street with people be 
drawn, and a female be represented sitting at a window with a 
very tiny figure of a man in her hand, this alone does not 
suftice to convey tlie idea of Glurndalclitch amusing herself 
with Gulliver ; because to our eyes, as beings of Gulliver’s race, 
the coarseness of the flesh of the female, and of all the 
mateiials, is not made evident. This incoherence \TOuld pre¬ 
vent the sense from being impressed with an idea of the 
actuality of the scone. Gulliver would be Lilliputian in size, 
while Glurndalclitch would only appear an ordinary mortal. 

In Martin’s pictures of Satan lloating on the fiery gulf, in 
order to convey an idea of his immense bulk and stature, the 
rest of the fallen angels are represented no bigger than so many 
shrimps thrown up in shoals on the forked waves of flsune; but 
tlie deception is lendered transparent by the fact that rocks and 
caverns are drawn to the scale of the figure of fSatan, who 
therefore appears only of tlie size of ordinary mortals, instead of 
‘ lloating many a rood.’ The proportions of the caverns of Hell 
sliould be on the scale of the ordinary devils, not only to give 
magnitude to Satan, but to impress us mortals with due notions 
even of their vastness. It is an argument worthy of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s consideration,—that magnitude beyond probability or be¬ 
lief, fails to impress the imagination ; because the senses refuse 
to deal with it as a reality, and its eflect upon the habitual feeling 
fails accordingly. Again, in the picture of the Deluge, the ark 
was a little floating barge, instead of looming in the distance 
like the floating cradle of a future creation. It would be su¬ 
perfluous to multiply examples; the mention of these iwili 
serve as a key to other discrepancies; such, for instance, as 
sliowing rows of columns in perspective so thickly placed that 
there is not room for their bulk ; pyramids so close together, 
that their bases would intercept one another; landscapes ])iled 
up to the clouds, as though the surface of the earth were con¬ 
cave instead of convex. Another trick of expediency may 
he mentioned to show how much the artist is in the habit of 
* begging the question' in his designs. In the scene of the 
falling Angels from Milton, the artist has drawn them as though 
they were projected horizontally from the clouds; and then 
turned the plate end-upwards, in which position! from the 
inscription beneath, it is intended to be viewed; though the 
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proper way to look at it is evidently the way in which it was 
drawn, for the action of the figures is not that of falling. 

These are only a few of the many proofs that are aferded by 
Martin’s works, that his aim is to impose on the senses; and to 
effect this object, he resorts to all kinds of expedients. Yet 
with these ‘appliances and means to boot/ his pictures fail in 
impressing the imagination or enlisting the feelings, as has 
been shown. Their grand deficiencies are in moral qualities, 
lie does not project his mind into past ages, live in the 
scene and bring it before us on the canvas. His conceptions 
are not one and indivisible ; they are vast aggregations of huge 
structureo, with crowds of people, andimagesof physical grandeur, 
heaped up so as to cram the picture, and fill the immensity of 
space. The eye is bewildered, and seeks in vain for some place 
to rest; the attention is distracted, and at a loss for some one 
incident to fix upon; there is no repose, no point of attrac¬ 
tion, and therefore no interest. One single incident vividly 
portrayed, would be worth the whole of the picture besides. 
In Poussin’s picture of the Deluge, a pair of hands seen 
emerging from the flood, conveys a fine idea of a man drown¬ 
ing; Martin introduces this image on every occasion, and 
more than once in the same picture. In the same way, a beau¬ 
tiful group of figures, a striking attitude, some peculiar effect 
in nature which the artist has seen and admired, is lugged in 
on every occasion; so that it would seem as if he calculated 
the value of his pictures according to an inventory of pictorial 
effects, which is much the same as if a person should sit down 
and compose a poem or a play out of beautiful passages from 
others, to fill up a frame-work of his own invention. It is on 
this principle that Martin employs and judges the effect of 
vastness and obscurity as sources of the sublime; forgetting 
that the vastness to be impressive, must be proportioned to our 
sense of reality; and that the obscure is only sublime when 
what is shown conveys a coherent idea of the grandeur of the 
whole. Martin’s scenes are neither natural nor ideal. They 
are the likeness of nothing ‘ either in heaven above or on the 
earth beneath/ Instead of partaking of the unearthly glories 
of the one and the human interest of the other, they share 
neither. His landscapes are like the flying island, floating 
between heaven and earth, exciting only wonder. Creation, 
as God has made it, will not suit him; he must have a 
world of his own to paint. His pictures are opium dreams, a 
phantasmagoria of landscape and architecture, as Fuseli’s and 
Blake’s designs were of human beings. His style is to the 
true and genuine art, what the hallucinations of the visionary 
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are to the realities of life. The time is not far distant when 
his merits will find their true level, and his pictures be appre¬ 
ciated as the inventions of an ingenious scene-painter, well 
suited to form the back-ground of an acted oratorio. 


Art. XII.— An Explanatory Treatise on the Snhjunctive Mode, being 
the substance of Mr. Noah Webster’s Fourth Dissertation on the 
English Laniruage, with numerous additions, and Introductory Re¬ 
marks, 4'c- By H. J. H.—8vo. pp. 63. London ; C. Hunter, 
Bell Yard, Chancery Lane_1834. 

^^IIAT the use of the Subjunctive Mode in the English tongue 
should ‘ long have been a subject of perplexity/ to H. J. H., 
may at first appear to rank among the fanciful evils of humanity. 
But the utility of writing any given language correctly, is upon 
examination a matter of far more extensive ramifications than 
might on the instant be surmised. In the first place, success 
or failure is strongly decisive of a man’s habits of good society ; 
and in the next, which though connected is not identical, it is 
decisive of the degree of the individual’s familiarity with the 
causes and influences which have induced the cultivated portion 
of the society to agree in certain uses or disuses. 

The exact reasons why a certain form of speech once used 
has fallen into disuse;—the precise rules by which the transla¬ 
tion is regulated, and the precise time at which it may be 
announced to have taken place;—appear to be incapable of 
close definition, and if the question could be invested with poli¬ 
tical importance, it might form on that account as pretty a 
subject for the eloquence of a Joseph Surface of the House of 
Commons, as it is easy to imagine. Still the fact is, that 
things do change. Neither ‘the court, the camp, the gro\,e’ 
talks now as in the days of Elizabeth. A few quakerly or 
hypergrammatical individuals linger by the olden fprms ; as a 
well-aged gentleman is now and then to be discerned in the 
Strand with a hat of antique mould, his only possible reason for 
wearing which, must be the recollection of having won the 
love of ladies in it before the conclusion of the gone-by 
century. As in fashions so in words, the object of the liberalis 
homo, the free and fearless well-educated man who neither 
covets singularity nor dreads it, will be to hit the mark of the 
passing age, leaning towards reason if reason be introducible, 
yet not so much so as to cut oflT the skirts of bis coat because 
some philosophers have maintained that no reason can be given 
why coats should have skirts. One explanation of many phe- 
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nomenn, is a halting between ancient ideas of necessity and 
modern ideas of what may be done without. Thus the anciejit 
idea of a coat was, that it was necessary it should have flaps 
which could upon occasion be wrapped about the lower limbs 
as far as the knees if not tlie ankles, and enable all the nerves 
therein included to set the weather atdehance. Some inventive 
genius superinduced the voluptuousness of having a button in 
the middle of the skirt, whereby the two corners niiglit bo 
doubled outwards and fastened together, for the admission oi 
fresh air and sunbeams when desirable ; and the love of orna¬ 
ment iijnate in man as well as w'onian, added the idea of 
a lining of a different colour; both which inventions, though 
in a shrunk and diminished state like what naturalists sometimes 
discover of a.n organ in the transition classes of animals, arc to 
be seen to this hour in the rear of his Majesty^s regiments of 
foot guards, and other classes of public functionaries. Very 
similar has been the progress of language. Our forefather in 
the skirted coat, thought himself not safe in body without his 
flaps, nor in tongue without his subjunctive mode vifler all capa¬ 
ble conjunctions. He had the sentiment of being taken un¬ 
awares, a lively foresight of what might happen to him if he 
walked abroad without such provisions. But the more careless 
race that followed him, pejor avis, began to double up their skins, 
and undouble their subjunctiv'js. They kept the sentry-box of 
a coat, for occasions that might require it, and the subjunctive 
for the same; and as they grew bolder by impunity, they at 
last dashed along with little more than an apology for either, to 
give perhaps a progeniem vUiosiorem, who shall display their 
glntai muscles like the men of Fuseli, and disclaim all reve¬ 
rence for conjunctions in their parts of speech. 

J3ut till tlie time comes, men must not paint their hides and 
w^lk naked though the Britons did. It is incumbent therefore 
on every one to fit himself with decent apparel suited to the 
times; and if he aspires moreover not to be loutish, he must 
take some pains to discover what the fashion is. The exact 
length of skirt now given to the subjunctive mode in English, 
appears to be, that it is confined to the expression of condi- 
lionalittf with uncertainty. Not of simple conditionality; but 
there must be uncertainty conjoined. There has evidently been 
a strong and general tendency to reduce its bounds and cut 
short its borders; and here seems to be the point where as a 
Frenchman would say, nous sommes. And used in this manner, 
it is not only not burthensome, but it is distinctive ; an argu¬ 
ment that very probably it may remain without further defalca¬ 
tion. In the spoken language, which may be assumed to 
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include nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of the 
English used and expended, the perception of the different use 
is exceedingly delicate and constant; it is only the xorilers, who 
in their ' anectations* cannot follow the guide bestowed upon 
them by their grandmothers. Like stoppings —that other bug¬ 
bear of scribblers,—if people would only be content to make 
the written expression a copy of the spoken, they would scarcely 
ever be at a loss. The authorly rule on the contrary appears 
to be, to insert the possible maximum of stops, taking particular 
cure that nothing capable of being put into a parenthesis, CwSpe- 
cially if it be a solitary adverb, shall want its company of 
commas. In speaking to a child, there seldom occurs any 
difficulty about the subjunctive mode. We say to it without 
hesitation, ‘ If it rain tomorrow, you cannot go.’ But we say, 

* If you are good, you may come out of the corner.’ What is 
the difference in these two cases, where both are conditional? 
That in one case there is uncertainty, and in the other not. 
The raining or not is uncertain, as are all things of the 
morrow. The child’s being good or not, is a thing decided one 
way or the other at the present moment; and therefore the sub¬ 
junctive is not used. 

And this distinction is actively useful in common life, as 
contributing to the clearness of communication, l^et a man in 
the street be heard saying ' If the child be a boy,’—and it is 
known directly that he is speculating on the sex of a child 
unborn. But if he says ‘ If the child is a boy,’—the immediate 
inference is, that he has heard of a child being born into the 
world, but has not yet heard of what sex. Such a difference 
might lead a police-man to the discovery of a murder. Again, 
a gambler claps his hand upon a card and says ‘ If it is an ace, 
you win.’ But if he makes a proposition de futuro, he says 

* Let us draw a card, and if it be an ace, you win.’ In one casp 
the thing is decided, in the other it is yet to be decided. 

A necessary consequence of this limitation of the subjunctive,* 
is that it may be considered as existing almost solely in the 
future tense. The nearest to an exception, is probably where 
the subjunctive is used in cases where the question, though the 
decision has actually taken place in one way or other, is repre¬ 
sented as still doubtful to the speaker. * If there be any defect,’ 
says Blair, * it is in the words immediately following these I have 
quoted/ Here the use of be forcibly intimates tlie uncertainty 
existing in the speaker’s mind, although it may be undeniable 
that the doubttul fact is already decided one way or other in 
the existence of things. Distinct from all, is the use of be as 
the old English present; as in Hamlet’s * O there be players,’ 
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The most flagrant misuse of the subjunctive, is in applying 
it to times past. Such expressions as ' If the builder oi the 
pyramid were Cheops/ appear to be totally indefensible, what¬ 
ever may be the degree of uncertainty attached to the question. 
But a nice point, and one accurately laid down by H. J. H., is 
that the subjunctive hypothetic were, is a present and future, 
but not a present. ' It 1 were in a situation to defend myself, 
I would disdain to flee," and ' If I were ever to have a seat in 
parliament/ appear to be both perfectly accurate. When was 
IS used after the conjunction improperly, it is because it relates 
to an action not past. A man that is heard saying in the street 
* If I was the rogue you take me for/—is not speaking good 
English, unless he happens to add ' I have reformed since/ 

The difference between will and shall, with their tenses 
would and should, is of much more difficult determination; and 
it must strike foreigners as an extraordinary peculiarity of the 
English language, that not even the natives of Scotland and 
Ireland ever acquire the use of them in precisely the same way 
as the inhabitants of England. Will implies futurity with will 
or consent of the speaker. Shall implies futurity, often against 
the will of the person spoken to. * I will," or * I won’t," in the 
mouth of an insolent girl, implies merely a determined volition ; 
but ' I shall," or ‘ I shan’t," implies a determination to act in 
defiance of the person spoken, to. On the other hand a staff 
officer writing to a subordinate -and meaning to be civil, says 
' You will march at four o’clock, and on arriving at such a 
point, you will send forward Sec,"; in which there is an effort to 
disguise the exercise of authority by representing the deed as 
flowing from the will of the subordinate. When a translator of 
Euclid says * If two triangles have two sides of the one 8cc.; 
they sAff//have their third sides equal / he means to imply a 
certain forcible necessity that the consequence now for the first 
time declared shall follow upon the premises. But if he afterwards 
'says ‘ Because these two triangles have two sides of the one &c./ 
he contents himself with the gentler phrase of * they will have 
their third sides equal," for it occurs as a thing on which there 
can be no dispute or violence, inasmuch as it has been satisfac¬ 
torily established previously. At the same time the accidental 
uses of the two words are numerous, and perhaps come in some 
cases as near to the defiance of rule as it is easy to exemplify. 

From certain touches about the book and preface, it is mani¬ 
fest the author is a utilitarian; and every individual of that 
class who can advance a new claim to knowledge or improve¬ 
ment in any direction, is to a certain extent ' as though he 
brake a dog’s neck,’—and has inflicted a blow of some assign¬ 
able magnitude upon the gteat fabric of human evil* 
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It will be in the memory of many persons, that the author of 
the .Political Register attempted this subject a year or two ago, 
and was beaten out and out by the cockney Hunt. To those 
who have not the Tatler, the present book is perhaps one of the 
most short and useful manuals upon the question. 


Art. XlII. Report from his Majesty's Commissionersfor inquiring into 
the Administration and Practical Operation of the Poor Laws. 
pp. 259. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
21st of Feb. 1833. 

rpIlE number of the Westminster Review for April 1833, 
contained an account of some of the principal abuses arising 
from the actual administration of the Poor Laws. The present 
article is devoted to a consideration of the remedies to those 
evils, proposed by the Poor-Laws Commissioners. Before 
entering upon this, it may be proper to recapitulate a few 
of the most formidable and pressing evils that called for a 
remedy. 

In doing this, a good many cases will be taken from the 
evidence contained in the Appendix (B) to the Commissioner's 
Report, which consists of answers to the Printed Queries issued 
by the Commissioners, and occupies nearly six thousand folio 
]jagcs. Any one who compares tbis mass of evidence with the 
evidence hitherto collected on the subject, cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive the superior value of the witnesses. The respondents to 
the above-named queries are numerous, and belong to all 
classes of society, while the witnesses hitherto examined by 
Parliamentary Committees have almost universally been a few 
persons belonging to a class having a sinister interest to 
keep up*. 

The evidence of this Commission possesses another advan¬ 
tage. If any one wishes to see the difference between taking 
evidence in a skilful and an unskilful manner, let him compare 
some of the best of the Assistant-Commissioners Reports, par¬ 
ticularly Mr. Chadwick’s, with the parliamentary folios that 
have been produced during the last twenty years on the same 


* This has been set in a striking point of view, in a pamphlet lately 
published, ‘ Legislative Reports on the Poor Laws.’ Of the thirty-three 
witnesses examined before the Lords Committee of 1830-1, more than 
half are magistrates, and about one-sixth farmers, consequently about 
two-thirds of the whole are parties having a fancied interest in the main¬ 
tenance of the abuses of the system. What good can be looked for from 
such testimony i 
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subject. To those who more especially admire hereditary 
legislative wisdom, the relevancy and sagacity of the questions 
put to the witnesses by peers of Parliament in the Select Com¬ 
mittee of 1830-1, are particularly recommended. 

The simply economical effects which Poor Laws mal-adminis- 
tration has as yet produced, arc triviaf when compared with the 
moral and political. But that even the former will not long 
continue trivial, if their causes are not removed or diminished, 
will appear from what follows. 

One of the queries circulated in the rural districts was,— 
Whether the amount of agricultural capital in the respondent’s 
neighbourhood was increasing or diminishing, and whether 
such increase or diminution was to be attributed to any cause 
connected with the administration of the Poor Laws? The 
answers tq'this question from all the counties in which the 
mal-administration of the Poor Laws has made any progress, 
arc, in a decided majority of the cases,—in many counties in 
the proportion of two-thirds of the whole, in some of more than 
two-thirds,—that agricultural capital has diminished and is 
diminishing, and that the administration of the Poor Laws is to 
be considered as one main cause of that diminution. The nature 
of the case will be best understood by describing the process in 
the order of time in which the events succeed each other, illus¬ 
trating each step by the testimony of competent witnesses. 

There are three stages in the course of events that mainly 
arrest attention, representing respectively the primary, the 
secondary, and ultimate cflects of the allowance system. The 
first is marked by the transient prosperity of both owners of 
property and employers of labourers. The second by the 
diminution of agricultural capital, the diminished prosperity of 
the employer of labourers, the partial demoralization of the 
labourer. The third, first by the diminution, then the extinction 
of rent,—finally, the total abandonment of cultivation ;—in a 

word, by the total ruin of the rich, and the total demoralization 
of the poor. 

The first event in the order of sequences which here demands 
attention, is allowance to able-bodied labourers in the employ¬ 
ment of individuals. The natural .and immediate consequence 
of this is the rise of rates. The equally natural, but not so 
immediate consequence, is the demoralization of the labourer. 
The time that elapses between these two events, measures the 
duration of the farmer's or landholder’s gain arising from the 
former of them. It is to be observed that this gain would never 
exist at ail, if he did not find some means of throwing his pro¬ 
portion of tlie additional rates on the tithe-owner and the 
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tradesmaiii or at least making his gain from diminished wages 
always exceed his loss from increased rates. But by so doing 
he continues to be a gainer by the new state of things, as long 
as that state enables him to purchase the industry and skill 
produced under the old state. But when that industry and 
that skill, together with all the morals that accompanied them, 
are destroyed, he begins to perceive the full consequences of his 
conduct, and to reap that fruit jwhich though at first it tastes 
like honey, is afterwards turned to wormwood. The following is 
evidence of what has been thus generally stated. 

' The farmers themselves (considered merely as occupiers) derive 
some advantage from ill-administered Boor Laws.’— Appr (iS,) p. 
4<7I c. ihiGstion 36. Whaf/ield, Suffolk. 

* It is the interest of these latter (the farmers) to make up the 
wages of their labourers by an allowance from the Poo»’s Rates, and 
therefore they are not the proper persons to have the management of 
them.’— App. (B.) p. 520 c. ducftlton 36. Vnlboronghy Sussex. 

‘ Its (liminution may partly be attributed to the effect of the Poor 
Laws, inasmuch as they induce the farmer to trust to what he con- 
reives cheap labour, that is, from labourers on parish pay, who 
(‘onfesscclly do little or nothing well .*—(^0 P* ^77 c. Quesiion 
.'Ui, (ireat MUfon, Oxf. 

* The fanner may be said to derive some advantage from the Poor 
Ratos, in the cheapness of labour, and the facility of procuring hands 
in Iiarvest.’— App. (B.j p. 26 c. Question 3fi. IVargravc^ Berks. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Report from some of the districts in Sussex 
( ^•ntains strong evidence to the same effect.— App. ( A.J 

The second point in the process that peculiarly deserves 
attention, is that which is marked by the decrease of agricnl- 
lund capital. Agricultural capital may, unquestionably, bo 
(liiujnisln*d by other causes than the one under consideration;—■ 
l)y abort, shall have the effect of rendering the 

return.^ > c. ■ -,..i employed in agriculture smaller than in other 
ways; t ut that the cause contemplated in the query is a 
powerful one to ]^roduce such an effect, the evidence furnishes 
convincing pi'oof. H'he following answer exhibits in a few 
words the effects of that demoralization of the labourers, whicli 
was before indicated as the immediate antecedent of the state 
now arrived at, 

" Agricultural capifal is gradually consuming under the Poor Laws j 
and ))crsons of property no longer, care to enter on a line of business 
which brings them in contact with a mutinous population.’— App. fBJ 
p. .502 c, 5^6. Easthourne, Sussex. 

‘ The burthen of the poor has undoubtedly 0 |>eratcd as one cause of 
this diminution of capital, or rather I should say, of rendering it less 
productive; and has, consequently, discoiirage<l those who have 
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capitalj from embarking it in agricultural pursuits.’*—^pp. fBJ p. 508 c. 
Q. 36. Hatnsey, Sussex* 

' Diminisbingj and land going down in cultivation. Able-bodied 
paupers are paid the wages of idleness, while the fields are calling for 
their hands. One impoverished farmer turns off all his labourers, the 
rest do the same { because they cannot employ their own share, and 
pay the rest too in poor-rates. Weeds increase in the fields, and vices 
in the population. All grow poor together.’*—^^pp. 466 c. Q. 

36* Rougham, Suffolk* 

Evidence might be quoted far beyond the limits of the Report, 
to the same eftect, and to show that, as the more labour is 
bestowed on a farm the greater will be the return, this return 
must be less in proportion to the sum expended in poor rates, and 
the consequent demoralization and diminished industry and skill 
of the labourer; and that in almost every parish where the rates 
are highest, the lands are worst cultivated, because the capital 
that should be employed in tillage is paid in the shape of rate.— 
See App. ( Ji,J p. 964 c. Q. 36. Pakenham, Suffolk, See 
also the answers to the same question from All Saints, Loweshall, 
Suffolk^ p, 460 c. Also Question 36, p. 319 c. p. 313 c. 

There is one thing particularly worthy of remark as connected 
with this part of the subject. It is, that an increase in the 
amount of rates takes place on the adoption of the system of 
allowance to the able-*bodied. '*This increase steadily advances 
with the advancing demoralization of the rate-receiving class, 
before any sensible diminution of capital takes place. But as 
soon as this diminutioh makes itself felt, the rates which 
advanced before with a steady and regular march, receive an 
accelerated velocity, which may be said to bear to their former 
pace almost the relation which a geometrical does to an arithme- 
trical progression; the demoralization going on with its velo¬ 
city increased by the removal of the checlcing power that existed 
in the fund for employment of labour. The process of action 
and re-action is something like the following.— 

' Such decrease (of agricultural capital) is to be attributed, in a 
great degree, to the increase of the Poor Rates, which have also been 
much increased from the diminution df capital j for if, in a parish, 
two or three farmers are unable to afford to employ their fair quota of 
labourers, those who are in better situations generally follow their 
example.’— App* (B) p. 497 c. Q. S6. Lower Division of Chichester 
Rape, Sussex. 

The results of this rapid advance to a state where in words 
quoted above ' all grow poor together^’ are exliibiied in a variety 
of evidence to the same purport as thd following.-^ 
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' Diminishing to an alarming degree. I expect next Michaelmas, 
very few will be solvent, owing entirely to the present administration 
of the Poor Laws/ 

‘ Fearfully decreased. We have hardly a solvent fanner in the 
parish.’— Ajip. (B) p, .525 c. Question 36. Slaugham^ Sussex, 

* Diminished very considerably ; and I feel no doubt that if their 
circumstances were inquired into, it would be found that a large 
majority of the farmers, not only in this neighbourhood, but in this 
county generally, are actually insolvent. Much of the evil arises from 
the heavy pressure of the Poor Rates.’—p. 268 c. Q. 36. Wroikatn, 
Kent, See also same question, p, 567 c. p* 368, c. p* 371 c. p, 369 c. 
p. 375 c. a7id passim. 

The last of the effects of pauperism, and one df over¬ 
whelming importance, remains to be considered. The effect 
on some capital, as has been observed, may be regarded 
as transient, since capital may seek other and irlore profit¬ 
able employment. But it is not so with land and other 
fixed capital. Whatever of the floating capital of the country 
had been attracted into agriculture by high profits, may seek, 
when those profits no longer are to be obtained, another 
channel in commerce and manufactures, or perhaps in the agri¬ 
culture of another country. But to the soil, and to him who 
has put his trust in the soil whether as lord or serf, the curse 
that has once fallen on it will closely cling until some powerful 
remedy be applied. The process here may be somewhat varied ; 
but in most cases, it may be assumed, that the ruin of the 
farmers will precede that of the land-owners; that when the 
land will no longer bear the payment of rent, the land-owner 
will farm his own land, and will in time himself be ruined in 
the same manner as the farmer who once paid him rent was 
ruined before him. 

In some cases, however, particularly where the farmers have 
the management of parish affairs entirely in their own hands, 
the prosperity of the land-owner may greatly decline, while the 
farmer continues to flourish. In evidence of this, will be quoted 
the following answers to Question 36, Rural Queries. 

* I think the Poor Laws have not diminished the capital, but rather 
the rent of the landlord, ns the tenant considers rent and rates as 
payment for the farm, and one can only be increased at the expense 
of the other,*-^i4pp. (B) p. 9,^ q* q, 36. White Waltham^ Berks. 

' Decreased ; not from any cause connected with the administration 
of the Poor Laws. That affects the rental.’— App. (B) p. 227 c. q. 
36, Wesimill^ Hertford, 

* The farmers arc aware, that (excepting in cases of long tenures 
and very sudden augmentation of rates) the burthen does not at all 
affect them. It is a rent paid to the parish instead of to the land- 
owner .’—(B) p. 2 c. Q, 36. Blunham cum MuggerJianger, Be^, 
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'It should be understood, that Poor’s Rates are deducted in all 
calculations for rent, and that landlords pay them and not the farmer/ 
— App, ( BJ p, 520 c. 7 . 5(>. Pulborough, Suxsex. 

'Decreasing. The loose manner the laws arc administered, and the 
tenants feeling that they do not in eflFect pay the rate, but the landlord. 
I cannot otherwise account for the apathy with which they view, and 
the tenacity with which, in many instances, they defend abuses.*— 
App, Langley Marisk, Bucks. 

A curious point to be collected from the concluding part, is 
that the tenants have ]>ractically found out, tliat it is not they 
that pay the Poor Rates but the landlord; and consequently 
consider them as an affair on which there is no occasion to 
make themselves unpopular. 

The following answers exhibit no unfaithful representation of 
the ordinary progress of the disease in all its stages. 

Diminuiiofi of Rent. 

' Dlniinis])ing, in a frightful degree throughout this neighbourhood. 
I know the circumstances of the farmers for miles round, and 1 know 
them to be in a sinte of pauperism and penury, which is to be attri¬ 
buted, in a very great measure, to the alarming increase of the Poor 
Rate, %vhich at once impoverishes the tenants and the estates, uml 
will ultimately ruin the i.and-ownkhs.' [capitals so in the original} 
i— App, ^ BJ p. 597 c. 7 . 36. Bedminsicr, Somerset. 

' It has been seriously deefeasing during the last twenty years. 
Immense numbers of farmers have lost their all, and are now paupers. 
In fact, land-owners, occupiers, and labourers have been seriously 
.sinking during that time,*— App. (RJ P* 7* Wickham 

'Markety Suffolk. 

‘ I believe that many a farmer who has now given notice to quit 
his farm, would hold it on if better regulations concerning the ma¬ 
nagement and employment of the poor were enacted. The farmers 
arc incompetent to manage the poor, and their interest is at variance 
Svith that of their landlord and the community.’— App. (B) p. 33 c. 
7 . 36 . Steeple C/nyrfow, Bucks. 

'-an increase of rates greater in proportion than tlie most 

liberal reduction of rents on the part of the landlord, and which con¬ 
sequently counteracts any benefit the tenant would otherwise derive 
from every such reduction of rent.’— App. (B)p. 45, c. 7 . 36. Thorn^ 
ton, Bucks. 

* Annual value of the real property, as assessed April 1815, 3,390/t 
Annual value of the real property, as assessed November 1829, 
1,959/. 5s. It has undoubtedly fallen in value since the last valua¬ 
tion, i. e. in the last two years } and the population has been more than 
trebled in 30 years; 1801, 306; 1811,707; 1821, 897; 1831,938: 
and this in spite of an emigration of considerable amount at the 
parish expense in 1829- The eighteen-penny children will eat up 
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this parish in ten years morcj unless some relief be afforded us/— 
fBJ p. 5SJ c. q> 36. Weslfieldy Susaex, 

^ Small farms which used readily to let at 15f. per acre and more, 
now are advertised near here by me for two years together, and cannot 
be let at 7^- per acre/—^pp. (B) {i. 505 c. q. 36. Frant, Sussex. 

* Diminishing, and the Poor llates increasing, and the land rapidly 
decreasing in annual value.'—-dpp. (BJ p. 577 c. qr. S 6 . Mtmkton 
Farlelgh* Wilts. 

* The increasing rates must ultimately lessen the value of land.’— 

App. (B) 244 c. q. S 6 . Farningham, Kent. 

'If some material change does not very soon take place, the time is 
not far distant when the whole rent will be absorl^d in the Poor’s 
Rate.’— App. p. 245 c. q. 36. Gillingham, Kent. •* 

' Diminishjng *, much land in the hands of proprietors wanting 
tenants. Our Poor’s rate being high, makes farms in other parishes 
more desirable than this.’— App. (Bj p, 255 c. 7 .36. Minster, Kent. 

'The heavy Poor Rates discourage people from undertaking the 
farms. The increased wages, too, which were extorted from the 
funner, in many places have pressed upon him ; and, as it is allowed 
that labourers paid partly by wages and partly by parish relief do not 
work near so well as those who work for wages only.'— App. (B) p. 
264 c. 7 . 36 . Tonbridge, Kent. 

JBxtinction of Rent, and Abandonment of Cultivation. 

Besides the case of Cholesbury in Bucks, there are others 
that though not quite complete illustrations of the results of the 
^stem, present a striking similarity of feature. Sir Thomas 
Cotton Shepherd, in his answers to the queries states,— 

'That in the parish of Thornborough, Bucks, there are at this time 
six hundred acres of land unoccupied, and the greater part of the 
other tenants have given notice of an intention to quit their farms, 
owing entirely to the increasing burdens of the Poor’s Rate.’— 
Appendix (C) 

In his answers from Sherrington in the same county, the 
Rev. John Pretynian, Rector and Justice of the Peace, says,— 

'In the neighbourhood of Aylesbury there were forty-two farms 
untenanted at Michaelmas last; most of these are still on the pro¬ 
prietor’s hands j and on some no acts of husbandry have been done 
since, in order to avoid the payment of Poor's Rate. I attribute these 
circumstances principally to the operation of the 'Poor Laws/— 
App. (7?.) p, 43 c. 

The following Evidence is to the same effect.— 

'In the adjoining Parish, the owners of unteiianted farms, wlio are 
not farmers, fear to occupy, and prefer the loss of rent to the unlimited 
expense in Poor Rate which would overwhelm the profits of one not 
perfectly experienced in farming, and the parochial concerns it in¬ 
volves/— App. (B.) p. SO c. q. 36. Adstock, Bucks. 
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' In one Parish in this neighbourhood (in which I have the manage¬ 
ment of some landed property) 1 know the capital has materially 
diminished, in consequence of the defective administration of the 
Poor Laws, particularly by paying wages to surplus labourers without 
requiring them to perform adequate labour for the same, which has 
caused the land referred to, to be untenanted. Several adjoining 
parishes are equally mismanaged, and the property depreciated.'— 
App. (B>) p. 39 c. q. 36- Lechharnpsteady Bucks, 

' Diminishing daily ; and the land going very fast out of cultivation 
in consequence of so very few labourers being employed upon the 
land, there being no Act to compel farmers to employ labourers in 
proportion to their occupation ; and if one man turns off his labourer, 
and he i& paid from the rates, the others consider it a hardship to be 
forced to pay a proportion of that rate, caused by his neighbour's 
refusing to employ his quota, and consequently half the labourers arc 
supported wholly from the Parish Rate in idleness and midnight 
plunder.'— App. (R.) p. 450 c. q. 36. Birthing Hundred, Suffolk, 

At the opening of that portion of their Report which is 
devoted to a consideration of remedial measures, the Commis¬ 
sioners draw a distinction between the poor and the indigent. 
By the poor they understand that large section of the human 
race whose lot is to earn their subsistence by their labour. For 
the relief of these, a rational statesman would no more think of 
making an eleemosynary provision, than a sound natural philoso¬ 
pher would attempt to control the tides, or alter the elements of 
any of the planets orbits. By the indigent, they mean those 
who are unable to labour, or to obtain in return for their labour, 
the means of subsistence. These alone are within the ])rovincc 
of the law. 

The principle adopted by the Commissioners, as the basis of 
their remedial suggestions, may be thus briefly stated ; that the 
condition of the pauper shall in no case be made so eligible as 
that of the independent labourer of the lowest class. This 
principle rests on the fundamental laws of human nature. As 
might be expected, the evidence shows that where it has been 
acted upon, the result has been the dispauperising of the able- 
bodied, the reduction of the parochial expenditure, and the eleva¬ 
tion of the condition of the independent labourer, by an increase 
not only of wages but of morality and self-respect. 

The principle of legislation being established, the next ques¬ 
tion was to find out the means best fitted for carrying it into 
effect. And here the mode pursued by the Commissioners is 
one that must meet with the approbation even of the most 
violent of those who object to all change as partaking of the 
*wild’ and theoretical.^ For they proceed on the principle 
that those modes of administering relief which have been tried 
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and found beneficial, shall be generally enforced. Now all the 
evidence shows, that any attempt to enforce the principle would 
be futile, as long as out-door relief was given. The avenues to 
fraud are so numerous under this system, that the law which 
should recommend the making the condition of the pauper 
inferior to that of the independent labourer, but should adopt 
this course as the means to that end, would be a dead letter. 
On the contrary, the eyidence from different parts of the 
kingdom, and from towns as well as rural districts, shows that 
the end has been fully effected, by the establishment of well 
regulated workhouses; these moreover being, as the Commis¬ 
sioners observe, the only means by which the intention of the 
Statute of Elizabeth can be beneficially carried into effect. 

The Report states, that one of the further effects of the 
above-mentioned principle of administering relief will be,— 
Supplying a self-acting test of the merit of claims. The 
compliance of the claimant with the terms on which relief is 
offered, proves the justice of the claim. In the language of the 
Report,— 

^ Ill-informed persons, whose prepossessions as to the characters of 
paupers are at variance with the statements of witnesses practically 
engaged in the distribution of relief, commonly assume that those 
witnesses form their general conclusions from exceptions, and that 
their statements are made from some small proportion of cases of 
imposture \ but wherever those statements have been put to a satis¬ 
factory test, it has appeared that they were greatly below the truth. 
The usual statements of the permanent overseers in towns, are, that 
more than one half or two-thirds of the cases of able-bodied paupers 
are cases of indolence or imposture, not of destitution arising from 
the inability to procure work $ but it rarely appears that more than 
five or six in a hundred claimants sustain ^he test of relief given upon 
a correct principle.’— Report^ p, 264*. 8vo. edit 

The following extract from the examination of Mr, Joh^i 
Coste, relieving overseer of St. Leonardo's) Shoreditch, presents a 
vivid picture of what usually takes place when this test is 
applied. He had offered to take into the workhouse a troop of 
about fifty persons who demanded immediate relief 

' Myself and the beadle then went away, followed by the train of 
paupers, for on Saturday nights I find it necessary to take one or two 
beadles with me for personal security. The paupers used excessively 
bad language to us, and as they passed bye-streets on the road to the 
workhouse, they slunk away, until at the workhouse, I think, we had 
only ten or a dozen, who chose to come in and accept the bread, for 
the want of which they declared to the magistrate they were starving 
at the time they first applied for immediate relief.*— App.(A)Mr, 
Chadwkk's Report. 
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The Commissioners recommend;— 

* I. That except ns to medical attendance, ond subject to the 
exception respecting* apprenticeship hereinafter stated, all relief what¬ 
ever to able-^died labourers or to their families, otherwise than in 
well-regulated workhouses (t. c. ]>laccs where they may be set to 
work according to the spirit and intention of the 43rd of Elizabeth) 
shall be declared unlawful, and shall cease, in manner and at periods 
hereafter specified ; and that all relief afforded in respect of children 
under the age of sixteen, shall be considered as afforded to their 
parents.’ . 

Demagogues who ground their hopes of popularity and power 
upon appeals to the animal instincts, and on confounding and 
neutralising the reason of those whom they wish to lead, will 
probably attempt to raise some clamour and create some con¬ 
fusion of ideas on the subject of the above recommendation. 
They will perhaps endeavour to represent it as an attempt to 
treat the poor with undue severity, to make poverty a crime, 
and so forth. The confusion here may be easily explained. 
The fallacy belongs to that division of fallacies of confu¬ 
sion, vvhicii has obtained the name of fallacies of ambi¬ 
guous expression. It consists in confounding, under the 
ambiguous term poor, those who not possessing a sufficient 
quantity of accumulated labour or capital to live on without 
labouring, (in which category are comprehended those who live 
by the labour of their heads, coftsequently all or a large proportion 
of the members of the professions called learned, as well as 
those who live by the labour of their hands), are willing 
to live by their labour, with those who, likewise not possessing 
capital to live on, are, though able, unwilling to labour, but 
desire to live on the labour of others. It is of the same 
nature with* the fallacy which confounds the idea of robbing 
the rich, with that of preventing them from robbing the 
rest of the community, and which raises the shout of * robbery 
and spoliation’ when the community put forth their hands 
to protect their breeches pockets. In the case of unfore¬ 
seen calamities to the deserving poor, there will still remain a 
remedy without having recourse to the workhouse, either by 
means of such institutions as savings’ banks and friendly socie¬ 
ties, or in the voluntary and prompt assistance of richer neigh¬ 
bours, to whom the worth and unmerited misfortunes of the 
sufferers, are adequately known. Such is the proper occasion 
for the exercise of charity, and such charity may truly be 
pronounced sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. 

The next thing to be considered is how to carry into effect 
this principle. And simple as the principle undoubtedly 
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is, it appears from the evidence collected under this Coni'- 
niission, that it has found its way only into a very few 
parishes, and those often remote from and unconnected with 
each other. This will not be wondered at when it is considered, 
that the cases in which the principle was acted upon were pro¬ 
duced ‘ by the circumstance of there being found within each 
of those parishes, an individual of remarkable firmness and 
ability, often joined with a strong interest in good administra¬ 
tion, great influence to overcome opposition, and leisure to 
establish good arrangement.’ To this consideration it is to be 
added, that where there is no common centre of union, where 
there are no facilities for mutual communication and assistance, 

^ good measures rarely excite imitation, and bad measures seldom 
yield warning.’ Of the qualities essential to the person who 
can originate and maintain an improved system pf Poor Law 
administration in a parish, or even put in execution a legislative 
enactment to that effect, the following extract from a communi¬ 
cation made to the Poor Law Commissioners by Mr. Osier 
of Falmouth, a gentleman of great practical knowledge on 
the subject, contains a correct enumeration. 

'The individual who can sustain this responsibility is no common 
character. He must be humane and kind, for he is the almoner of 
the public and the last refuge of the destitute, yet tirm to resist the 
pleadings of humanity itself, when duty would be sacrificed by com¬ 
pliance. lie must exercise the penetration that detects the false plea 
of the impostor and discovers the necessity of modest want. He must 
possess the judgment which, upon principle, adheres to a system, 
when, as far as the individual case is concerned, it might be econo¬ 
mical to deviate from it, yet which discriminates the cases which 
justice as well as humanity would mark for exceptions. With an 
absolute command of temper, he must hold himself above nil caprice, 
favouritism, or the insolence of authority. This combination of 
([ualities will be met with only in minds gifted by nature, disciplined 
‘by education, and enriched by experience} yet when the duties of a 
parish officer are considered, it will be found that none of them can 
be sacriheed with impunity .'—Appendix (C) p. 172. ^ 

On comparing with this standard the average qualification of 
the present race of overseers, many of whom can scarcely write 
their names, and many more cannot keep accounts (as the 
Returns made to Parliament, as well as the replies to the 
queries of the Poor Law Commissioners printed in Appendix B 
of their Report bear witness), is it to be wondered at that the 
growing evils of the present system have not been extensively 
checked? Is it to be wondered at that even the chance of 
finding any check for them is looked upon as desperate. 
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when the adoption and continuance of an improved system is 
dependent on obtaining within every parish in the kingdom, 
an individual possessed of such qualifications as these; when 
in short it is dependent on a perpetual succession of upwards 
of fourteen thousand minds thus gifted by nature, thus disci* 
plined by education, thus enriched by experience. The time 
may perhaps come when such a number of men so qualifled, 
and so disposed to devote themselves for the cause of humanity, 
may be found in England. But the time is not yet. 

One more element remains to be noticed;—intimidation on the 
part of the rate-receivers. The mode in which this operates, 
togetherrwith the remedy thereby suggested for the whole of 
the existing evils, will best appear from the following passage 
in the Report. 

* 

' Can a farmer at a vestry be expected to refuse relief, and endanger 
his own property and person to save funds to which he is only one of 
many contributors, when, in proportion to his belief that the applicant 
is undeserving, must be his conviction of the capability of that appli¬ 
cant to resort to any criminal means of obtaining compliance with liis 
demands, or of gratifying his revenge? But the immediate distri¬ 
butors of relief, are not the only persons obnoxious to such motives. 
Mr. VilHers states, that a magistrate declared to him that in his 
neighbourhood if a gentleman living upon his own property were 
strictly to perform his duty in a large proportion of the cases where 
paupers appealed from their overseers, he would be in danger of 
having his property destroyed. Such dangers, it is to be observed, 
are generally incurred by refusals to increase allowances, which are 
now wholly illegal, and, therefore, to expect the voluntary execution 
of new and strict regulations by persons placed under such circum¬ 
stances, appears unreasonable. Mr. Day, the magistrate at Mares- 
field, to whose communication we have before referred, in the follow¬ 
ing passage forcibly expresses opinions, which wc have reason to 
believe are entertained by a numerous class.' 

1 must here guard against an impression that may be conveyed by* 
these remarks, which might lead to a fatal disappointment. The 
workhouse system is at present legal, and funds for emigration may, 
in many instances, be raised by voluntary contributions. But were 
the plan, advocated by me, attempted to be put in execution at the 
mere instigation of an individual, or by a vote of vestry, it would 
probably induce an irritation that would lead to disastrous conse¬ 
quences. When in the parish of Mayfield it was rumoured that I 
intended interfering to reduce the rates, it was immediately suspected 
by the paupers that I was opposed to their interests. On the door of 
the first vestry I attended, I found affixed a notice, ''that they 
intended washing their hands in my blood/’ In 1826, a threat of 
that kind was readily disregarded; at present it would be consummated 
in a riot or fire. But if the alteration be the act of the legislature^ it 
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assumes a different aspect. It comes vrith the sanction of the law> 
and however it may l>e murmured at^ the odium is removed from the 
obnoxious vestryman^ or the individual magistrate. The complaining 
pauper looks round to the adjacent'parishes and the neighbouring 
benches. He sees his lot the lot of all; and is told that however he 
may meet with sympathy, there is no power of redress. He may 
hope to intimidate a vestry, but he cannot dare to oppose a govern^ 
ment.’*— Appendix (C.) p. 152. 

^We believe however that general regulations made under the 
immediate control of the executive, would meet with comparatively 
ready obedience } not from fear or despair of the success of resistance, 
but from confidence in the disinterestedness of the source from which 
the regulations emanated. We are happy in having found no distrust 
of the Government amongst the labouring classes in the pauperized 
districts : we rather apprehend that they entertain extravagant expec¬ 
tations of what can be accomplished by legislative interference. In 
the instructive letters from emigrants of the labouring'’classes to their 
friends in England, we see few traces of discontent with the political 
institutions, or the general government of their former country 3 few 
expressions of satisfaction that they now live under other institutions; 
but we do find in those letters, felicitations that they are no longer 
under local control or parochial management; ** Here" say the 
labourers, in speaking of their new abodes, "there are no overseers to 
tread us under foot/’ Wherever in the course of this inquiry it has 
been deemed requisite to communicate directly with the labouring 
classes, the Commission appears to have been regarded with entire 
confidence. Our written communications from labouring men on the 
subject of the labour-rate are abundant; our Assistant Commissioners 
found their inquiries answered with alacrity by all the labourers who 
were examined. Under the conception that the Commissioners were 
invested with extraordinary powers, the labourers have appealed to us 
for interference against local malversations. One of the Sussex 
labourers was asked in the course of his examination — 

" What alterations of the Poor Laws are talked about by the 
labourers ?—^’I'hey have hopes that Government will take it in hand, 
t as they would then be contented with what was allotted to them ; 
they would be sure that they would have what was right, and wo*uld 
not be driven about by the overseers.” 

" Are you sure that the labourers would be pleased to see the over¬ 
seers deprived of their power ?—Yes, that they would, for they often 
fail, and take the parishes in; and besides, all parish business now 
goes by favour. Many people do now say that they talk about reform 
in the Government, but there wants reform in the parish.” 

** Suppose that the workmen were deprived of the allowance in aid 
of wages, but deprived in such numbers that the farmers would be 
compelled to pay wages to the ^ame amount, how do you think such 
a measure would be received by the workmen ?—That would give a 

S eat deal more content, and I am sure that they would do the 
rmer more work. The parish money is now chucked to us like as 
to a dog/*—(-4.) 
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The Commissioners here give numevoua extracts from their 
Appendix, the tenor of all which is a strong recommendation 
that the legislature should divest the local authorities of all 
discretionary power in the administration of relief. 

* The course of proceeding'which we recommend for adoption, is 
in principle that which the legislature adopted for the management of 
the savings banks, the friendh' societies and the annuity societies 
throughout the country. Having prescribed the outline and general 
principles on which those institutions should be conducted, a special 
agency (which in this instance was constituted by one barrister only) 
was appointed to see that the rules and detailed regulations under 
which they are governed conform to the intention of the law. This 
agency we* believe has accomplished the object effectually. From 
magistrates and clergymen, who act as trustees and managers of 
savings banks, wc have learned, that it is found to work satisfactorily 
to them and to. the members at large, because they are aware that 
the decision by which any regulation is established or disffllowcd 
is made on the most extended information derived from all similar 
institutions throughout tlie kingdom, instead of being made only on 
such experience and information as the neighbourhood might cliance 
to afford. We believe that the control has also been found beneficial 
by the members of friendly societies, and has put a stop to many 
societies which were founded cither ignorantly or dishonestly on prin¬ 
ciples fraught with ruin to the contributors. Since the adoption of 
this measure, there has been only one appeal against the barrister's 
decision, and that appeal was disallowed.’ 

‘ IL We recommend, therefor^, the appointment of a Central 
Board to control the administration of the Poor Laws, with such 
Assistant Commissioners as may be found requisite ; and that the 
Commissioners be empowered and directed to frame and enforce regu¬ 
lations for the government of workhouses, and as to the nature 
and amount of the relief to be given, and the labour to be exacted in 
them, and that such regulations shall, as far as may be practicable, 
be uniform throughout the country/ 

‘ We have already submitted, as the only relief comprehended within 
thcipreceding description, relief in a well-regulated workhouse, to the 
exclusion of all partial relief, and particularly of all money payments. 
It appears to us that these prohibitions should come into universal 
operation at the end of two years, and as respects new applicants, at 
an earlier period, and that the Board should have power, after due 
inquiry und arrangements, to shorten these periods in any district: 
one of their first proceedings should probably be the gradual substitu¬ 
tion of relief in kind for relief in money/ 

The Report then considers by what means such workhouses 
can be provided. 

^ The first difficulty arises from the small population of a large pro¬ 
portion of the parishes. Of the 15,535 parishes (including under that 
name townships maintaining their own poor) of England and Wales, 
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there are 737 in which the peculation does not exceed 50 persons, 
1,9^7 in which it does not exceed 100^ and 6,681 in which it does 
not exceed SOOt Few of such parishes could support a workhouse, 
though they may have a poorhouse, a miserable abode, occupied rent 
free by three or four dissolute families, mutually corrupting each 
other. Even the parishes which are somewhat more populous, those 
containing from 300 to 800 inhabitants, and which amount to 5,353, 
in the few cases in which they possess an efficient management, obtain 
it at a disproportionate expense. 

' In such parishes, when overburthened with poor, we usually hiul 
the building called a workhouse occupied by sixty or eighty paupers, 
made up of a dozen or more neglected children Cunder the care, 
perhaps, of a pauper), about twenty or thirty able-bodied adult 
paupers of both sexes, and probably an equal number of aged 
and impotent persons, proper objects of relief. Amidst these the 
mothers of bastard children and prostitutes live without shame, and 
associate freely with the youth, who have also the exaiuples and con¬ 
versation of the frequent inmates of the county gaol, the poacher, the 
vagrant, the decayed beggar, and other characters of the worst descrip¬ 
tion. To these may often be added a solitary blind person, one or two 
idiots, and not unfrequently are heard, from amongst the rest, the 
incessant ravings of some neglected lunatic. In these common 
receptacles the sick poor are often immured.'— Report,p,S03. 8ro. Ed. 

It is necessary not to confound with such places as these 
the workhouses recommended by the Commissioners. The 
workhouses recommended might become to the improvident and 
the idle, schools of salutary discipline in which they might have at 
least a chance of learning better habits,—habits of regularity, of 
temperance, and industry. To those who have been reduced 
to enter their precincts by no fault of their own,—by no vice, by 
no improvidence ; to the aged widow and the orphan child who 
may be compelled by fate and necessity to seek the shelter of 
their walls, they might become under proper provisions a res¬ 
pectable and even an honourable refuge. It is especially 
desirable that the minds of the children should be not cyily 
untainted by the poison of bad example, but also kept free 
from the sense of eleemosynary degradation. It has been 
observed that a childhood passed under a feeling of thraldom, 
wretchedness, and degradation, is apt to produce a wild and 
reckless youth, and an unhappy and unprincipled manhood. If 
this be the case, it especially concerns a country that as small 
a number as possible of its citizens should pass through such a 
childhood and such a youth. 

' By assigning one class of paupers to each of the houses compre¬ 
hended in an incorporation, a greater number of persons might be 
received within each house. In small districts there are considerable 
fluctuations of-the numbers of persons in each class; in the workhouse 
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of a single parish the rooms appropriated for the reception of the sick 
must often be empty $ in a house for the reception of the sick from a 
number of parishes, the absence of patients from one parish would be 
met by an influx from another, and a more steady average number 
maintained, and so with the other classes of inmates. The rooms left 
empty by these fluctuations or reserved for emergencies under the 
existing management, cannot without great inconvenience be immedi¬ 
ately appropriated to the use of the redundant class. If any rooms on 
the female side of the house be left unoccupied, they cannot be readily 
appropriated to the use of an extra number of male paupers. The 
witness last cited states 3 — 

Lambeth, under the present arrangement, 800 is as great a 
number as^we can reasonably calculate upon accommodatingwhereas 
if the whole workhouse was appropriated to the reception of only one 
class of persons, from 900 to 1,000 might be fairly accommodated. 
If you add to this the room that would be obtained by the discharge 
of those of the'present inmates who would not submit to the restraint 
of strict workhouse regulations, I think ample accommodation might 
be made for all those who would avail themselves of the workhouse 
dietary and accommodation, when their money allowance was dis¬ 
continued.’* 

'Although such is the tenor of the evidence from witnesses con¬ 
versant with many districts, yet we cannot state that there may not 
be some districts where new workhouses would be found requisite, 
but wc have no doubt that where this does occur, the erection of 
appropriate ediflees though apparently expensive would ultimately be 
found economical. Under a system of district management the 
workhouses might be supplied under one contract at wholesale prices. 
It is found that within certain limits the cost of maintenance per 
head decreases as the numbers increase. Mr. Mott states, that if 500 
persons cost 10/. per head, or 5,000/.; 1,000 persons would cost only 
\)L per head, or 9,000/. He also states, that there would be no more 
difficulty in managing five or six combined workhouses than five or 
six separate wards or rooms in one house. Considerable economy 
would also be practicable in combined workhouses, by varying the 
nature of the supplies. In the smaller workhouses the children 
receive nearly the same diet as the adults 3 if they were separated they 
might receive a diet both cheaper and more wholesome.’ 

The opinion in favour of incorporation for workhouse pur¬ 
poses, is based on the following facts. 

' Of all Gngland,— 

' The 100 absolutely largest parishes, containing a population of 
S,196,064', give 6 j. Id. per head. 

' The 100 intermediate parishes, containing a population of 19,841, 
give 15«« per head. 

' The 100 least parishes, from which Poor Rates Returns are made, 
with a population of 1,708, give 1/. 11^. ll^d. per bead. 

* The 100 intermediate parishes are of the size of whibh there is the 
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greatest number, and where the population is not too la^e to allow 
the parish officers to obtain a personal knowledge of the individuals 
relieved/ 

' III. To effect these purposes we recommend tliat the Central 
Board be empowered to cause any number of parishes which they 
may think convenient to be incorporated for the purpose of workhouse 
management, and for providing new workhouses where necessary, to 
declare their workhouses to be the common workhouses of the incor* 
porated district, and to assign to those workhouses separate classes of 
poor, though composed of the poor of distinct parishes, each distinct 
parish paying to the support of the permanent workhouse establish¬ 
ment, in proportion to the average amount of the expense incurred 
for the relief of its poor, for the three previous years, and paying 
separately for the food and clothing of its own paupers/ 

^ IV. Recommend, that the Central Board be empowered and re¬ 
quired to take measures for the general adoption of a dbmplete, clear, 
and, as far as maybe practicable, uniform system of accounts. 

' V. Recommend, that the Central Board be empowered to incor¬ 
porate parishes for the purpose of appointing and paying permanent 
officers, and for the execution of works of public labour/ 

' VL Recommend, that the Central Board be directed to state the 
general qualifications which shall be necessary to candidates for paid 
offices connected with the relief of the poor, to recommend to parishes 
and incorporations proper persons to act as paid officers, and to 
remove any paid officers whom they shall think unfit for their 
situations/ * 

' VIL That the Central Board be empowered to direct the parochial 
consumption to be supplied by tender and contract, and to provide 
that the competition be perfectly free/ 

'VIII. That the Central Board be empowered and required to act 
in cases of embezzlement, as public prosecutors.’ 

' IX. That under regulations to be framed by the Central Board, 
parishes be empowered to treat any relief afforded to the able-bodied, 
or to their families, and any expenditure in the workhouses, or other¬ 
wise incurred on their account, as a loan, and recoverable not only by 
the means given by the 29th section of the 59 Geo. Ill, c. 12, but 
also by attachment of their subsequent wages, in a mode resembling 
that pointed out in the 30th, 31st, and S2nd sections of that Act.' 

' X. That the Central Board be empowered to make such regula¬ 
tions as they shall think fit respecting the relief to be afforded by 
apprenticing children, and that at a future period, when the effect of 
the proposed alterations shall have been seen, the Central Board be 
required to make a special inquiry into the operation of the laws 
respecting the apprenticing children at the expense of parishes, and 
into the operation of the regulations in that respect which the Board 
shall have enforced/ 
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* XI. We recommend that the Central Board be empowered and 
directed to frame and enforce regulations as to the relief to be afforded 
to vagrants and discharged prisoners.’ 

*XII. We recommend that the Board be required to submit a 
Report annually^ to one of your Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, containing—I. An Account of their Proceedings; 2. Any 
further amendments which they may think it advisable to suggest; 
3. The Evidence on which tlie suggestions are founded; 4. Bills 
carrying those amendments (if any) into effect, which Bills the Board 
shall be empowered to prepare with professional assistance.’ 

'XIII. We recommend that the Central Board be empowered to 
appoint au(I remove their Assistants and all their subordinate officers.* 

'XIV. We recommend that settling by hiring and service, appren¬ 
ticeship, purchasing or renting a tenement, estate, paying rates, or 
serving an offioe, be abolished. 

' XV. We recommend that (subject to the obvious exceptions of 
persons born in prisons, hospitals, and workhouses) the settlement of 
every legitimate child burn after the passing of the intended Act, 
follow^ that of the parents or surviving parent of such child, until 
such child shall attain the age of sixteen years, or the death of its 
surviving parent; and that at the age of sixteen, or on the death of 
its surviving parent, such child shall be considered settled in the place 
in which it was born.* 

' XVI. We recommend that ivhenever there shall be any question 
regarding the selllenient by birth*-of a person, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate, and whether born before or after the passing of the 
intended Act, the place where such person shall have been first 
known by the evidence of such person, by the register of his or her 
birth or baptism or otherwise, to have existed, shall be presumed to 
have been the place of his or her birth, until the contrary shall be 
proved.* 

'XVII. In the natural state of things, a child, until emancipated, 
depends on its parents. Their legal domicile, or, as it is’ technically 
cant'd, place of settlement, is also the settlement of their offspring. 
And such is the existing law with respect to legitimate children. 
Only one of the parents of an illegitimate child cun be ascer¬ 
tained* We recommend that the general rule shall be followed, 
ad far as it is possible, and that every illegitimate child born after the 
passing of the Act, shall, until it attain the age of sixteen, follow its 
mother's settlement. 'J’he immediate effect will be, to prevent a great 
amount of waste, suffering and demoralization. At present an un¬ 
married pregnant female, though asking for no relief, is hunted from 
parish to parish, her feelings deadened by expo.sure, and her means of 
supporting herself and her child destroyed, and all this evil is incurred 
merely to save expense to the parish in which she is resident, at the 
much greater expense of the parish to which she is removed. We 
feel confident that if the woman were allowed to remain unmoiested 
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until she asked relief, she would, in many cases, hy her own exertions, 
and the assistance of her friends, succeed in maintaining herself and 
her infant j but, as the Law now stands, she has not power and in¬ 
ducement to do this. If she is settled in the parish in which her 
pregnancy took place, she has no inducement. The parish offers her 
n pension, generally equalling, often exceeding, her incumbrance, to be 
obtained without any additional disgrace. If she is unsettled, she has 
no power. However willing or anxious she may be to toil for her 
own and her child’s subsistence, rather than to be dragged in shame 
to the scene of her youlh, she is not allowed the choice. The officers 
know, that if the child is born in their parish, they are responsible for 
its support throughout life, and for the support of its posterity. The 
consequences which her removal will produce to the child, to the 
mother, and to her parish, are no concern of theirs. They remove 
her as a matter of course.* 

^ XVIII. As a further step towards the natural state of things, we 
recommend that the mother of an illegitimate child born after the 
passing of the Act, be required to support it, and that any relief 
occasioned by the wants of the child be considered relief afforded to 
the parent. This is now the Law with respect to a widow; and an 
unmarried mother has voluntarily put herself into the situation of 
a widow: she has voluntarily become a mother, without procuring 
to herself and her child the assistance of a husband and a father. 
There can be no reason for giving to vice privileges which we deny 
to misfortune,’ 

' XIX. Wc recommend that th^ same liability be extended to her 
husband. The general law of the country throws on the husband all 
his wife's liabilities ; he is bound to pay har debts, he is answerable 
for her engagements, even though he may not have been aware of 
them, though they may have been carefully concealed from him ^ and 
there seems no reason which this peculiar liability, a liability which 
must almost always be notorious to him, should be excepted. We 
certainly consider it no objection that this will make it more difficult 
for a woman who has misconducted herself to obtain a husband ; and 
we must add, that if this plan be not a^Iopted, it will be difficult to 
follow out the system of giving no relief to the child independentfy of 
tlie mother, and of giving that relief in the workhouse.* 

^XX. On the other hand, we recommend the repeal of that part 
of the S5 Geo. III. c. 101, s. 6, which makes an unmarried pregnant 
woman removable, and the 50 Geo. III. c. 51, s. 2, which authorizes 
the committal of the mother of a chargeable bastard to the House of 
Correction. The first of these enactments will cease to be applicable 
as soon as the child follows the mother's settlement. The second 
appears, by the evidence, to produce on the whole much more harm 
than good, and we object to them both as unnecessary interferences. 
If our previous recommendations are adopted, a bastard will be, what 
Providence appears to have ordained that it should be, a burthen on 
its mother, and, where she cannot maintain it, on her parents. The 
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shame of the offence will not be destroyed by its being the means of 
income and marriage, and we trust that ns soon as it has become both 
burthensome and disgraceful, it will become ns rare as it is among 
those classes in this country who arc above parish relief, or as it is 
among all classes in Ireland. If wc are right in believing the penalties 
inflicted by nature to be sufficient,itis needless to urge further objections 
to any legal punishment. We may add, however, that the effect of any 
such punishment would probably be mischievous, not only by imposing 
unnecessary suffering on the offender, but by making her an object of 
sympathy.’ 

' XXI. We recommend that the second section of the 18 Eliz. cap. 3., 
and all other acts which punish or charge the putative father of a 
bastard, shiJl, as to all bastards born after the passing of the intended 
Act, be repealed.’ 

The present state of the Administration of the Poor Laws 
does not allow it to be known with any degree of exactness 
\^hat the demand for labour would be under more favourable 
circumstances. One of the most gratifying results of the 
reform that has in a few places been effected has been, ' that 
the dispauperized labourers have found employment to a greater 
extent than the most sanguine friend of the change could have 
anticipated in the parishes where they were previously relieved 
as paupers.’ The Commissioners however are of opinion, that 
emigration could be made available to facilitate the application 
of the remedies which they have^ suggested. 

'XXII. We recommend, therefore, that the vestry of each parish be 
empowered to order the payment, out of the rates raised for the relief 
of the poor, of the expenses of the emigration of any persons having 
settlements within such parish, who may be willing to emigrate; 
provided, that the expense of each emigration be raised and paid, 
within <a period to be mentioned in the Act. We think it also would 
be expedient to adopt the measures for facilitating and regulating 
emigration contained in the Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons in 1831, and to be found, (as amended by a Committee,) 
in the Parliamentary Papers of that Session^ (No. 358.)’ 

Towards the close of their Report, the Commissioners make 
a few remarks on the subject of Education. One great recom¬ 
mendation. they say, of any measure which shall remove or 
diminish the evils of the present system of Poor Laws, is, that 
it will in the same degree remove the obstacles which now im¬ 
pede the progress of instruction and intercept its results; and 
will afford a freer scope to the operation of every instrument 
which may be employed, for elevating the intellectual and moral 
condition of the poorer classes. 
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Art. XIV. —1 . Motion of James Silk Buckingham^ Esq. M.P. on 
Impressment for the Navy, March 4, 1834. 

2. Motion of Major Charles Si, John Fancourt^ M.P. on Flogging 
in the Army, March 14^ 1834. 


^I'HE lesson to be daily and hourly inculcated on the numerous 
classes of the community, is that what are called the higher 
classes, on all and every temptation, do them the least good that 
is possible and the greatest harm that they can. It is not that 
they often do them evil gratuitously, or to use a popular expres¬ 
sion, for the mere fun of the thing; for the occasions on which 
the sufferers have taken their defence into their ojvn hands, 
have sometimes had too serious conclusions, not to leave an 
impression that the bear is as well let alone when there is no 
absolute desire for Ixis skin. But let anything he to be got for 
the ruling orders, their kin, clan, tail, or posterity,—let 
there be any ease, comfort, shirking, evasion of trouble, or 
procurement of satisfaction to any of these in the smallest 
degree concerned,—and the rights, happiness, feelings ^—the 
word is put there to be mocked at,—of the numerous orders of 
mankind, are of precisely as much weight in the scale, as the 
tender passions of the negroes were to their owners in the West 
Indies. In fact this is what creates both the necessity for a 
free government, and the difference between it and any other. 
A free govexnihent is one wher‘e the working men and women 
are able to prevent their aristocracy from whipping them 
or their offspring; where a man can walk this way or that way 
at discretion, and follow bis calling without having it announced 
to him that it is the pleasure of his betters that he should be 
taken away to do their work for less than it will be done for in 
the market; where the owner of strong limbs and tough 
sinews can not only be fat and sleek by grinding in other people's 
mill of slavery, but can also be fat and sleek without it it he 
pleases, or even be less^fat and sleek, if he happens to have a 
maggot in his head that prefers the leaner liberty. The people 
of England cannot do this ; jind therefore it would be a mockery 
to call them free. 


At this moment the ancient tyranny under which the people 
of England have suffered, is undeniably in a course of diminu¬ 
tion. But it is simply because the power of the people has got 
the upper hand , and not from the slightest savour of virtue in 
the generality of their rulers. They differ from the old ones, 
principally in being somewhat longer-headed. They calculate 
better themaximuxn of evil which it is possible to maintain; and 
of course they finally maintain a greater quantity of evil than 
VOL. XX. —Westminster Remew. 2 k 
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their rivals would have succeeded in. Nevertheless it is true 
upon the whole^ that evil is coming down ; and at a less expense 
of suffering in return, than would have happened in the other 
way. But the point to be aimed at, is to prevent the people 
from resting in any confidence in the imnieniute organs of the 
change ; to point out to them how certainly they must and will 
stop at an enormous height of mischief, if they leave the matter 
to the unalloyed discretion of their actual rulers; and how 
absolutely and immoveably necessary it is, that they should 
forget every thing that is behind, looking forward only to what 
is before, and so press onward to the mark of something like a 
decent influence of the numerous classes upon their govern¬ 
ment, which shall at least suffice to protect them from gross 

E crsonal insult and injury. The French revolution took place, 
ecause a cofnmon I^renchman could not prevent his being 
trampled on by the noblesse, A revolution of the same kind will 
not take place in England, because the common people have 
strength enough and friends enough, to bring their betters to 
reason .without it. 

See now what the organ of the high church party says to you 
upon the subject of running you down like felons to save your 
governors from paying you fair wages. Remember these are the 
men of the pulpit; it is for this they tell you to pay tithes, and 
invite you tb send your children to learn their catechism. If 
you would take their counsel for the path to heaven hereafter, 
buy a y)ious book from Messrs. Roake and Varty, highly 
respectable salesmen and efficient instruments in their way, 
which is ill the middle of the Strand. If you would find your 
road to hell oii earth, Messrs. Roake and Varty are equally 
furnished with tracts in favour of ‘ Impressment and Corporal 
punishment.’ It is an odd mixture of the surplice and the 
cat-of-nine-talls, the priest and the press-gang, holy church and 
earthly tyranny, whipped backs and confirmation, man-stealing 
and the litany, tender mercies and the tender oft' the Tower 
stairs, hand-cuffs and * Good Lord deliver us.’ 

^ It is, of course, one of the popular cants,’* because the custom 
is one of long usage, and essentially necessary to the safety of the 
kingdom, to talk of the barbarity of pressing. But, in fact, it is 
absolute nonsense—it is the name of the thing—like the rigmarole 
trash about slavery j a man is pressed—to do what ? To put himself 
into a position of positive comfort, with clothing and pay, plenty to 
eat and drink, and a snug bed to lie down in at night.* 

^ *]'o be a desirable object for impressment the man must have been 
at sea before —nay, the present regulation is to compel every ship¬ 
owner to keep a house of call for the press-gang. Surely, to a man 
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used to the dirty, filthy, smoky, greasy, disorderly, sheep-smeared, 
goat-dirtied, pitch-plastered, tar-smothered decks and galliea, and 
cabooses, and round-houses of a heavy-going slug of a merchantman, 
tiie very prospect of the smart, sharp, square-yarded, taunt-masted 
hooker, with her snowy-white holy-stoned decks, her jetty blocks with 
their shining sheaves, her bright belaying-pins, her glittering staun- 
cheons, and, above all, her towering pennant, and her nobly waving 
ensign, must be a sort of heaven, if not [on] earth, at least upon the 
waters. What! is it a punishment for a man to escape from a 
frowsty red frock and tar-stained trousers, into a pair of jolly pipe¬ 
clays and a smart Guernsey shirt, with the name of his craft beauti¬ 
fully seamed' across his gallant breast-^absurd! His glazed hat 
glittering in the sun, with a lovely copy of his favourite figure-head 
])ainted in all its proper colours 5 -^is it a cruelty to a man to take 
him from smoke and smother—the duly of fifty men divided perhaps 
amongst eight, in doing which he has a chance of getting fiogged by 
a Newcastle clod, or a Liinchouse vagabond, for forgetting to bring 
n |)ound of mutton-chops on board the Clnvisey for dinner, or for 
upsetting a pot of lobs-kous in the fire-place of the caboose ? We 
repeat it—the thing is all absurdity—mob-catching, popularity-hunt¬ 
ing, beneath a Government. Why not negative Mr. Buckingham’s 
motion at a blow ?—Why tamper or temporise with such a question i 
-*and why, of all men, Sir James Graham, who knows his 
colleagues, and has given us his open, fair, and honourable opinion 
of them V 

* But let 118 for a moment consider in detail what the evils are to 
which the drudge of the merchantman is exposed by impressment— 
a poor fellow, perhaps, who has‘been for twenty years doomed 
to lend his hand to bring Lord Durham's coals to market. Mercy 
on us ! what an occupation. Why this man is impressed, and forced 
into this,^ 

* A home—-a comfortable bed—clothes at a price the most reason¬ 
able—soap and tobacco—all of which he may purchase, and, as can 
be proved, lay by, ten pounds at the end of the year, exclusive of what 
the fortune of war may give him as prize-money/ 

* He has provisions in abundance—nay, he has the very same pro¬ 
visions, in quantity and ipiality, as the Captain commanding his ship, 
or the Admiral commanding the fleet—he has as much spirits as any 
man ashore or afloat ought to drink, and if he prefers it, on many 
stations—we believe on all—a pint of wine in lieu of them/ 

' If he is ill, he has the best medical advice at hand, gratis—medi¬ 
cine for his restoration gratis—every attention and consideration paid 
to him in illness—every care taken to ensure his recovery. Pressed 
or not pressed, he has two months wages advanced him, when his 
ship is fitted, in order to enable him to supply himself with any little 
extra comforts ; that when he is abroad, be can receive a certain por¬ 
tion of his pay for present use, limited only by a consideration for his 
ultimate good, which precaution is nlisolntely necessary with noble 
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hearts and liberal minds, such as the King's mcn-of*war*s-men are 
known a1nios*t universally to possess/ 

* But, more than this, the common sailors—as the poor, dirty 
cockney sweepers, and patriots, and scavengers, and orators, call these 
brave fellows—the men-of-war’s-nien, can allot a portion of their pay 
for the support of their wives or families, or relations, which sum is 
paid to them monthly, without charge. T/its, their officers cannot do.* 

‘ The man-of-war's-man can write to his home, to his family, his 
sweetheart, or his friend, let him be where he may, upholding the 
honour of our flag in the remotest corner of the world, for the charge 
of one penny/ . 

' Moreovgr, when his ship is paid, which it must be'every year, he 
can send all, or part of his pay to any place in Great Britain or Ireland, 
at the risk of Government, for the use of his family, or he may receive 
it where he pleases, himself/ 

‘ To those men-of-war’s-men, who distinguish themselves by their 
good conduct, their gallantry—and it is hard to make distinctions 
there—appointments to be petty officers are open. Many a man now 
walks the quarter-deck, with his shining epaulettes on his shoulders, 
and glittering onlers on his breast, who began before the mast—nay, 
there arc more flags than one flying, and ready to fly, at the word of 
command, that belong to men who were at their outset what these 
cockney lubbers call ''common sailors." That they were not 
common sailors, their present station proves/ 

' After this, let it be considered that a man-of-war's-man, after a 
certain number of years, has his pension, if he shew that he has not 
forfeited his claim to it by misconduct. Recollect, that if he be wounded, 
or if he live—as thousands of them do—to a good old age, Greenwich 
Hospital, that noblest of noble institutions, is open to receive him ; 
but that is not all, his boys and girls are eligible to the schools at 
Greenwich, and that while he is sitting on his bench, under the 
shades of that magnificent building, chcwi^ig his quid, and fighting 
his battles over again, he may see his fond and favourite children 
enjoying their recreations from study, as happy—aye, happier, 
perl\aps, than the richest and noblest in the land.' 

' Talk of impressment—of the necessity of change—of a Bill of 
Registration—of Mr. Buckingham’s philanthropy, and Sir James 
Grauam's long consideration—we say again, stuff—pull the truth out 
of the husk of humbug, and sec what It is. The people of Shrfpield, 
who sit with their noses at the grind-stone from morning till night 
making razors and scissors, and fire tongs and hearth shovels, have 
an undefined notion of the horrors of the sea. This, coupled with 
their admiration fur Mr. Buckingham as an advocate for the liberty 
of the Press —which they have confused somehow with the tyranny 
of the Press-gang —^liave set the grinders in a flame, and it is quite 
right that Mr. Buckingham should, as Mr. Hamilton says, *' go 
the whole Hog." ‘ But for a serious discussion, or meeting his motion 
for a Committee, within Bill embodying part of his scheme, it is only 
another proof of the weakness of our wretched Government/ 
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' Sir James Grauabi certainly went farther—at least as the reports 
say—than he need have done> in praising the good intentions of his 
colleagues; why^ if, as he said, he believed that they never did anything 
without conscientiously meaning well, why did he so gallantly, so 
honourably, and so properly denounce them in the afiFair of Baron 
Smith, and vote against them because he had a regard for his own 
honour and character ^ Rely upon it, the Grauabi is much too good 
to remain with them after Easter; but in the mean time we trust that 
the House of Commons—which is now like the performers in a Dutch 
concert, where every man plays hisown tune ^will, in spite of patriotism, 
philanthropy. Tom-foolery, and Mr. Buckinghabi, reject any Bill to 
alter that, which is admitted to be absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the country, and for which the substitution of a registry of men 
whose vocations necessarily scatter them over the whole face of the 
earth, could in no degree whatever compensate .*’—John Ball, March 
9 , 1834 . 

See what undisguised and open slave-trade is driven in your 
bones and muscles,—not modified or mystified, but put forward 
under the avowal that opposition to it is to be met with the same 
contempt as the opposition to negro slavery. They are a set of 
poor niggers^ the common English, after all their bullying ; that 
will allow themselves tamely to have personal slavery thrust 
down their proper throats, and defended by appeals to the 
unreasonableness of resisting it in the West Indies. Look 
at the sort of argument thrown to you in your kennel; and 
compare it, for instance, to tlje argument that might have 
been brought forward by the predecessors of these very 
men, when they claimed and exercised, which is not so long 
since either, the droit de seigneur ,—perhaps you haVfe not the 
tongues,—the right of sleeping for three nights with your 
wives. There would be ^rigmarole trash’ for you, if you grumbled. 
'A woman is pressed—to do what? To put herself in a situation 
of positive comfort, with clothing and pay, plenty to eat and 
drink, a much better bed than she has been used to, and 
an agreeable gentleman of the landed interest to keep her com¬ 
pany. What! is it a punishment for a country woman to be 
taken from a smoky house, and dressed up like a squire’s lady, 
and put to bed like any heiress in the land ? Is it a cruelty to 
take her from a village lout, fuming of ale and tobacco, and 
put her in the landlord’s snug apartment, warmed with steam, 
and himself smelling of Bond Street and scented all over with 
the best lavender-water—absurd! The thing is all mob-catching. 


* ' For further information on the point, vide a pamphlet published by 
Roake and Varty, on Impressment and Corporal Note in 

original. 
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popularity-liuiiting*, there are men that make a trade of going about 
to interfere with the comforts of tlie aristocracy. Remember 
too the gifts* the pay* the beautiful shining gold piece in the 

1 locket* which she may be sure to calculate on at quitting if she 
las behaved well. The best medical advice too at hand, if there 
should ever be occasion, gratis*—every attention and consi¬ 
deration that the housekeeper's room can afford in the way of 
chicken broth. Talk of impressment—of the necessity of 
change—of a Bill of Registration—of Mr. Buckingham^’s phi¬ 
lanthropy—we say again, stuff—pull the truth out of the husk 
of humbug* and see what it is.’ 

Now this*, hard-working and enduring poor people of England, 
is as good in every way as the declared and avowed tyranny 
thrust upon you in the other matter. There is but one petty 
objection in efther case; You do not like it. If the thing 
be as good as they tell you* what need to force people into it. 
It is because it is not as good* that your enemies go about 
to cheat you into acquiescence in their using force. Vou see 
your men. On the one side negro-drivers, backing themselves 
on the established church, supporting their treatment of you 
undisguisedly upon the propriety of doing the same in the West 
Indies; on the other side a ministry* halting between their fear 
of retribution, and the desire to do wrong. 

A Yorkshire Mrs. Partington, pn being waked by her house 
on fire, laid hold of the chamber utensil and rushed out ex¬ 
claiming, “ I’ve sav’d some’at?’ The object of the Whigs is 
always to save a " some’at.” There is perpetually some vessel 
to" dishonour,—some cracked potsherd without a handle, and 
tied together with two turns of most filthy packthread beneath 
the remnants of a rim*—that they set their hearts upon to rescue 
from the peril of 'Reform, In the present instance they formed 
a salutary Judgment of the impossibility of preserving the total 
evil. * But they saw a chance of preserving an abstract hold on 
the opinion that it is* was, or may happen to be the law,'with a 
further hope of shelter under the title of its being the King’s 
prerogative ; and they jumped at the possibility. It would be a 
great thing* in such a wreck of mischief as has or may take 
place* to save some rag or remnant of a brutal practice. As 
if men could not find out, that if it is the law, men go to par¬ 
liament to alter it; and if it is the King’s prerogative, it is 
one of those things which ought as speedily as possible to add 
another item to the list of conquests of a civilized nation over 
feudal barbarity. A little while ago* we were all slaves; the 
Whigs must not be allowed to chuckle under the idea* that they 
have carried off in a bag the palladium of slavery for water-borne 
businesses. 
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Exactly similar has been their conduct on military and naval 
flogging-. The question at issue was, whether the.aristocracy 
should preserve the right of flogging the demos. The subject 
has at last come forward from the proper quarter, the officers _ 
the army; who take the liberty to think scantily of the soldier-, 
ship of the men tliat cannot keep their troops in order without 
the liberty of blood. The really useful officer knows, that 
military flogging has among others this great objection, that it 
fails before tlie enemy; and there being no habitual discipline 
independent of it, the results are those scenes of horror and 
indiscipline which have disgraced the British army to a greater 
extent than any other under the sun. What is your oat-of-nine- 
tails man, in a battle or a storm ? The mischief of the flogging 
system, is that it fails where discipline is most wanted. The 
invariable cry is, ‘ you cannot be flogging men before the enemy 
which is true enough,—^but sensible men would not entrust 
discipline to a punishment which thus fails where discipline is 
most required. If it is asked what punishment should be sub¬ 
stituted in like circumstances ;—put the criminal into the tra¬ 
velling prison of a pair of handcuffs, and march hini so for an 
assigned number of days in rear of the regiment; blood is not 
cleanlier, nor in any one way more economical. If that will 
not tame a reprobate and hinder others, whipping will not. 
The confining soldiers in ciyl gaols, was a mere invention 
of the enemy, to hold in check officers opposed to the 
punishment of flogging. * You would not degrade the indivi¬ 
dual and the army, —was the plea provided for every tough old 
president of a court-martial, who loves the smack of the whip in 
defiance of smooth-faced subalterns from the universities. The 
question was boldly brought forward in parliament by Major 
Fancourt, as fine a young aristocrat as steps, and twelve years 
ago the veriest image of Don Juan that ever joined a regiment 
of Indian dragoons. Men are not always to be taken by»their 
looks; there is good blood and true heart under the tufted 
chin ; and many a gallant has the genuine spirit of leadership 
in him, that never harmed mother’s son oat of the field of fair 
fight. There is perhaps no profession into which the improvement 
of the age has made such deep inroads, as into the mditary and 
naval, tint there is reason to fear that the old ' fogies’ will 
have their way, till they see some symptoms of its being 
dangerous. A people am always whipped, till they chuse to 
intimate they wish it was left off. The sailors to this day talk 
with tiiumpn of the mutiny at the Nore, as having put an 
end to what seems to have been peculiarly unpleasant to the 
' sons of the waves,' the being ordered by a midshipman to go up 
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to a cask, that he the midshipman might stand upon it to kick 
them. The'old blood-letters will never be brought to reason, 
till something like a hint, a distant one, what a tailor calls 
ff leetle, is given them that the thing may be dangerous. For 
* information ’ only, it would be curious to know what would 
be the consequence, if an officer ordered to preside at one of 
these brutal exhibitions, should take into his head to say to 
the men, ' If^o« are fools enough to stay to see this, I am not.’ 
The writer knows a man, who was as near saying it to a 
battalion, as makes the difference between snapping and not 
snapping; but Minerva pulled him by the ear. Had there 
been one spice more of devil in his composition, or one other 
shake at that moment to the recipient of his bile, the words 
would have been out. Is it not better to mend things in time, 
than take such chances ? The Whigs however will hold out 
to the last; it is their nature. When evil is to be wrought, 
it is always in its favour that it should be done abroad, and 
there they will try to keep up the power of the whip. In the 
meantime, whatever may become of the soldiers, the sailors 
are strongly recommended to try the question. It often hap¬ 
pens that personal liberty cannot be defended without fighting ; 
there is nothing new in it. The Whigs know perfectly wml, 
that men who have destroyed life in self-defence upon this 
question, have been acquitted by the law; so that even as 
the law is, the ground is goo^l. Above all things, let not the 
sailors encourage the stupid fraud that would compare the 
proposed registration to balloting for the militia. If the regis¬ 
tration was for the sea-fencibles, the public might admit the 
analogy. But as a mere question of profit and loss, why 
should the sailors, and why should the merchants that employ 
them, submit to the obscure tyranny of a few bad men in office, 
eaters of their own professions, and the forlorn hope of expiring 
misrule ? Would it not be wiser, to join with the other masses 
of the community, that are endeavouring to know their just 
interests aud learn to enforce them ? 


Art. XV .—Report from the Select Committee on Public Walks. Pari, 

Papers, 1833. 

X^HAT is a government? What at least, has it almost 
_ always been? It has been a power to keep down 
b'e million for the benefit, real or fancied, of the few to 
punish offenders, not against those universal and eternal laws 
which spring directly from a common nature, and the truth and 
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value of which are therefore acknowledged by all men as soon 
as the intellect perceives them,—but against thousands of laws, 
so styled, that have originated neither in the sense of justice 
nor the desire to effect the general good of the community on 
which they were imposed, but altogether in the selfish grasp- 
ings of the law-makers; in their wish to serve a party at the 
expense of perhaps a nation ; in their pride, their ignorance, 
•their obstinacy, or their superstition. Could the motives that 
have given existence to our own innumerable laws be fully laid 
open, how many would be found of this pernicious nature. 

It is the natural and unquestionable right of every human 
being to buy and sell in that way which may be the most to 
his own advantage; yet how many laws have been passed 
that inflict heavy, sometimes ruinous punishment, on him who 
exercises that right. What are our Corn Laws, our laws of 
Excise and Customs ? Are they founded on the principles of 
universal justice ? But it will perhaps be said, ‘ they are still 
in harmony with justice; they do indeed violate the rights of 
men as individuals, but they are operative to the security and 
happiness of those very men as members of a state.’ This 
reply is a sheer petitio pri/icipii. ‘ It is through the means 
furnished by these seemingly unjust restrictions upon com¬ 
merce, these customs, these taxes,’ say the tax-receivers and 
the corn-monopolists,' that our ^government is supported, that 
our national glory is maintained, ,that our splendid victories 
have been won; therefore it is most just that every man should 
forego his natural rights as an individual, should submit to 
restrictions upon his commerce and to taxation upon his purse, 
to such extent as may be required for the obtainment of these 
great advantages to the state of which he is a member.’ To 
this the reasonable tax-payer replies, that he knows well 
enough the necessity for sinking the individual in the confede¬ 
rate, but that he neither knows nor can admit the abstract 
necessity for a most costly government, for the air-bubble 
termed national glory, or the murder upon scientific principles 
called war; and therefore cannot sdmit the justice of his being 
taxed and restricted for the sake of these, unless it can be 
proved to him that they were or are the important benefits 
which the tax-receiver declares, and the tax-payer denies. 

The chief object of a government has, in short, been mainly 
to coerce the subject; and those the most, who were the 
least able to resist. The titled and*the wealthy are indeed 
amenable to the law equally with the obscure and the poor,— 
when the law can be enforced against them ; but it is by the 
titled and the wealthy that the laws are made; of course 
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they have been made for, as well as by, them ; while the poor 
have had little concern with them except to obey, or to pay tlie 
penalty. But, ought coercion to be the main object of a 
government? Ought power to be used chiefly for the purpose 
of levying taxes, securing the rich in the possession of their 
property, and keeping down the discontented ? Ought it not 
to be used for the furtherance of every measure tlrat may 
contribute to the prosperity of the whole; to the improve- • 
ment, physical and moral; to the happiness and comfort of every 
individual in the mass; and more especially to the improvement, 
the happiness, and comfort of that class which has at its com¬ 
mand the fewest means fpr obtaining them,—the poor? The 
general tendency of laws has been to protect the rich against the 
poor; ought it not to be, to protect the poor against the rich ? 
W ho are the* rich, and who are the poor ? The rich are those 
who live in luxury and splendour, and produce nothing; the 
poor are those who live in mean abodes, and on meagre food, 
and produce everything. Which class is of the greater im¬ 
portance ? Who prefers the drone that eats, to the bee that 
makes the honey ? Yet law has been for the drone, and against 
the bee; it has given to the former all the honey, and to the 
latter all the toil. 

The government of a nation has often been compared to that 
of a father over his family ; itAvould be well if the resemblance 
were a little stronger than it,.is. A good father does not content 
himself with forcing obedience to his commands, right or 
wrong; with compelling ail who can, either to contribute a 
share towards the general expense or to remove themselves 
elsewhere; he thinks and acts the least for his own personal 
advantage, and the most for the advantage of his family. He 
is sedulous to give them the .best instructions he can obtain; 
to render them moral, prudent, and industrious; to promote 
their comfort, health, happiness, and prosperity to the utmost. 
He was never known to put forwaiti the principle, that by 
knowing little they will be the better for it; or even to insist 
strongly on the danger of any knowledge, that does not come 
to them through the established church. Like his, ought to be 
the rule exercised by the government over a people. 

The immediate object of the present paper however, is to 
notice a proceeding, which will be warmly hailed by all who 
think that one of the most imperative duties of those in power 
is to see to the well-beidg of tne humbler classes. 

The projected measure has as vet proceeded no further than 
to the Report of a Committee'of the House of Commons; but 
thre report pr^ents, to every philanthropic mind, the gladdening 
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spectacle of a portion of the legislative body, devoting their 
time and labour to the humbler classes exclusively ; &nd that, 
not to a consideration of the cheapest means for preventing them 
from expiring of cold and hunger, a sort of regard which is well 
known to have been consistent with the utmost contemjit and 
ill-will towards the unhappy objects of it,—but to a benevolent 
and wise consideration of at least one method of promoting their 
health, their morals, their comfort, and happiness. 

As population has increased; as the ricii, and the wealthier 
of the middle class, have become more selfish, and as buildings 
have arisen * like an exhalation,’ till villages have swelled into 
towns, and towns into crowded cities; the uninclosed lands 
have been" wrested from the poor in the country; the village 
green, the fields and open spaces in which the youth of towns 
and cities were accustomed to take their sports and exercise, 
have been built upon, or forbidden to them, till the health and 
the spirits of hundreds of thousands—may it not be said mil¬ 
lions—have been sacrificed, and their morals corrupted by the 
pernicious amusements to which, under the privation of natural 
and healthful relaxation, they have been forced. That this evil 
conclusion has been advanced from other causes also is unde¬ 
niable. A people that has to support the most expensive hier¬ 
archy on earth, to pay the heaviest rent-roll increased by pro¬ 
hibitions on the exercise of industry, to support the most costly 
government, and to defray annually, the interest of a debt of 
800 millions, must be wretched, because they must be poor 
and overtasked. But a system that forbids to millions the 
natural means of cheering their spirits and invigorating their 
bodies, must also make a fearful addition to that wretchedness. 

It is to remove a portion of this evil, that the measure under . 
consideration has been brought before the legislature. The 
motives of the originators of it are entitled to respect and grati¬ 
tude, because, from want of precedent, in late years at least, 
and from the absence of any formal demand for it, such a mea¬ 
sure may be considered as a boon prompted by their own humane 
feelings only. Not the less may it justly be regarded as the 
discharge of a duty to which the people have an indubitable 
right from those who ought to be their advocates, their protectors, 
their friends, as well as their rulers. It is high time that the 
well-being, the happiness of the millions should be thought as 
much deserving of the anxious care of governments as the pro¬ 
perty of the few. The only just maxim for the government of a 
nation, * the greatest happiness,’ is, in politics, that which the. 
‘ do unto others as you would they should do unto you’ is in 
religion. This tenet of political faith, if honestly acted upon by 
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legislaCors, would do more in a few years towards the redemption 
of the people from their present fallen state, than has been done 
by the thirty-nine articles during the whole time that they have 
been sworn to and doubted* 

The reader will be best presented with a general view of the 
intended measure, by copying portions of the Report of the 
Committee itself. 

' The Select Committee appointed to consider the best means of 
securing open spaces in the vicinity of populous towns, as public 
walks and places of exercise, calculated to promote the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants, and who are empowered to report their 
observations and opinions thereupon to the House, together with the 
minutes of the evidence taken before them $ have pursuant to the 
order of the House, examined the matters to them referred, and 
agreed to the following Report.* 

* Your Committee think that, from the evidence which has been 
adduced before them, the following points may be considered as esta¬ 
blished 

* 1st. That during the last half century a very great increase has 
taken place In the population of large towns, more especially as re¬ 
gards those classes who are, with many of their children, almost con¬ 
tinually engaged in manufacturing and mechanical employments.' 

*2nd. That during the same period, from the increased value of 
property and extension of buildings, many inclosurcs of open spaces 
in the vicinity of towns have taRen place, and little or no provision 
has been made for public walhs or open spaces, fitted to afford means 
of exercise or amusement to the middle or humbler classes.’ 

* Srd. That any such provision of public walks and open places 
would much conduce to the comfort, health and content of the classes 
in question.* 

After mentioning Manchester, Salford, Bolton, Blackburn, 
and Bury, as having a dense population, occupied to a great 
qxtent in large mills and factories, the Report proceeds*:— 

* It appears, that whilst the wealth, importance, and population of 
these towns have augmented in a most surprising and rapid manner, 
no adequate provision has been made for public walks, or any 
reservations of open spaces, giving facilities for future improvement. 
Whether this neglect of what would appear a duty of the govern¬ 
ment, (os conducing to the health and content of the people,) arose 
from the rapid and important events of the late war which occupied 
public attention, or from what other cause, your Committee will not 
presume to determine; it will be their duty to submit suggestions 
bow this omission may be in some measure supplied.' 

* # # # • # 

' After the statements which your Committee have thus made, on 
the situation pf the larger provincial towns, they submit the foUow* 
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ing short outline of the state of the metropolis^ ns regards public 
walks and places of exercise^ for the middle and humble cldsses. ^ 

*The population of London in 1750, was 676,250; in 1*801, 
900,000; and now, with the suburbs, it amounts Co a million and a 
half. 

* During the last fifty years, from the increase of building and the 
augmented value of property, many open spaces have been inclosed, 
and every day the increasing multitude become more and more 
restricted in their means of reaching any open and healthy place to 
walk in. In taking a view of that part of London which is situate 
at the north of the Thames, your Committee would begin near 
Vauxhall-Bridge, and follow the margin of this vast city round, till 
it again meets the Thames near the West India docks. , St. James's 
Park, the Green Park, and Hyde Park, which reach in a connected 
line from near Westminster to the top of Oxford-street, afford to the 
inhabitants of all this western portion of the metropolis inestimable 
advantages as public walks. The two latter parks are open to all 
classes. St. James's Park has lately been planted and improved with 
great taste, and the interior is now opened, as well as Kensington 
gardens, to all persons well behaved and properly dressed. Your 
Committee remark with pleasure the advantage they afford to the 
public, as also the great facility of approach to this beautiful park, 
caused by opening a handsome stone footway from the bottom of 
Regent-street; for this accommodation it is understood the public 
are indebted to his present Majesty. 

‘ From Hyde Park, following the* edge of the town to the North¬ 
east, your Committee find no open yublic walk till they reach the 
Regent's Park to the North of the New-Road. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that this park is a most inestimable advantage to all those who 
reside near it; your Committee, however, venture to express their 
hope that no mistaken regard for a small rent to be derived from the 
pasturage, will prevent a larger portion of this park being soon 
thrown open to the public, under proper regulations. The seats 
afforded for pedestrians are at present quite inadequate for their 
accommodation. 

' Before proceeding in their survey more to the east, your Com¬ 
mittee beg to state that they*have heard with much regret, that it is 
in contemplation to inclose and build upon that pleasant rising 
ground called Primrose-bill, situate to the north of Regent's Park. 
Such a course will much diminish the beauty and salubrity of the 
park; it will also shut up a healthy open spot which the humbler 
classes have been in the habit of visiting with their families, in fine 
weather, time out of mind. No one who has seen the throng resort¬ 
ing thither in the summer months, and the happiness they seem to 
enjoy, but must lament that this spot, commanding a fine view and 
good air, should be taken from them. It is understood that it belongs 
to Eton College, and your Committee humbly suggest that means 
should be taken by government to secure it in its present open state. 

* Leaving the Regent's Park towards the east, your Committee 
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regret to state that for several miles along the northern edge of the 
metropolis, all the way to the river at Limchouse, there is not a 
single place reserved us a park or pnblic walk, planted and laid out 
for the accoimiiodation of the people ; yet there is no part of London 
where such improvements are more imperatively called for. The 
evidence of witnesses well acquainted with this extensive district, 
details how desirable such public walks would be.' 

It is to be hoped that the suggestion of the Committee to 
throw open more of the Regent’s Park to the public may lead 
to some good. At present, %ere is about the management of 
this place something that savours strongly of jobbing. To call 
it, in its existing condition, a park for the use and recreation 
of the public is an absurdity. There is indeed a fine drive 
round for ,those who can afford to keep or hire carriages; 
and by the sides of this drive are gravel walks, on which the 
public may walk, and which, in an extent of three miles, are 
provided with some four or five seats; but'to call such a spot a 

E ublic park is an impudent mockery. It is not a public park, 
ut a place set apart for the use of the wealthy only, and the 
people are permitted to grind out their shoes upon the gravel, 
merely because they cannot be prevented. The ground is 
crown land. It was formerly open field, in which thousands 
found recreation and health. It was inclosed and planted, 
and laid out with the avowed* intention of converting it into a 
place for the public, (index conditions similar to those which 
regulate the other parks, but the promise has never been ful¬ 
filled j and, unless the loud voice of the people force the 
managers to a discharge of their duty towards them, it is too 
probable that it never will be. Thus it always is ; everything 
that belongs to the public, some private individual finds it 
convenient to take; and there is no machinery to prevent it, 
ijor will be, if'would appear, 'till the dhys of universal suf¬ 
frage and annual parliaments. No inconsiderable porjijons 
of the ground have been let upon lease, and much njore 
may perhaps be misappropriated in the same way. In por¬ 
tions of the inclosed grounds persons are allowed to pro¬ 
menade, but these are the wealtny inhabitants of the houses 
around and immediately adjoining the park, who are'prdvided 
with keys for which they must pay two guineas per annum. 
Improper persons, meaning thereby all those who do not pay. 
for keys, -are wholly excluded. If such be the state in which 
the (managers are legally empowered to hold the Regent’s 
Park, let them openly announce it. to be so, that the excluded 
may not be harassed by a feeling that injustice is done them, 
for the accommodation or the profit, of the wealthy or the 
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men * in trust; if otherwise, let them as speedily as possible 
remove the cause of vexation. The pretext used for this ex¬ 
clusion of the public is, forsooth, that the young trees would 
be injured by the mischievous*. To this some add, with a look 
of singular virtue, that the park would become a place of assig¬ 
nation. Heaven preserve us! Righteous souls, who deprive 
thousands of your fellow-beings of the means of taking the 
most innocent and healthful enjoyment, lest the chaste park 
should be polluted by the whisper of ungodly passion,—cease 
not your righteous labours there,—shut up field, highway, 
and hedge,—shut up shop, bridge, street,—close theatre, and 
concert room, and picture gallery,—close cathedral parish 
church, and meeting-house,—all, dreadful to think, may be 
places of assignation 1 The former pretext, is not worth a jot 
more. If the whole park can, by a slight palin'g, be kept 
from the lawless hands of the mischievous, every single tree 
may also be preserved. The English have the character of- 
being more destructive in this way than the people of the 
continent. The cause of the difference is probably that the 
people of the continent have long been trusted in all public 
places, and have been educated to respect the privilege ; while 
the people of this country have been trusted scarcely any 
where, except where money has procured admission, and have 
consequently not had an opportipiity for 'imbibing those nicer 
feelings which hold in check all impulses to the commission of 
acts of petty mischief. The proper method of training them 
to a more correct demeanour is to give them greater privileges. 
Rut, were the destruction of young trees, the trampling down 
of grass, the plucking of forbidden flowers,—and all the rest of 
those dreadful deeds which are called trespasses, damages, and 
‘what not,—were these to be all tenfold, greater than they have 
ever been in any known instance, or have eveisbeen predicted 
hy the most lordly old gentleman or the most staid dowagdt 
thafever lolled in a qarriage and despised the vulgar pedestrian 
horde, —still let the park be thrown open to the uncontrolled 
range of all who would there seek for air, for exercise of body, 
for^reposfc of mind, or for enjoyment of any inoffensive kind. 
The uttes destruction of every young tree jn the park is not to 
he set as a fair balance against the improved health and height¬ 
ened enjoyments of one single human creature who may 

• Who is it that is not only injuring but destroying the tree.s, young 
and old, in Kensington gardens, by thousands? Not the miscln^Vous 
’people, but the conservative Board of ‘ Woods and Forests.’ This 
uu^it to be inquired about in Parliameuir The very cliaracter of the 
place is changed; and for whose profit ? 
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frequent it. But the plea of certain injury to grass and trees, 
which has for so many years been used as a cause of exclusion 
of many hundreds of thousands who, but for this, might have 
had much enjoyment of which they have been deprived, and 
might at this moment have been in the full gladness of health 
instead of the depression of sickness, is wholly worth¬ 
less. When it shall be quite manifest that no gain is made by 
this exclusion of the people; that no increased rents are ob¬ 
tained for houses on crown lands, in or adjoining the new 
aristocratical park; that no leases are grants for Duilding in 
the very heart of the place; that no keys are let out at an 
annual rent;—when, in short, it shall appear that no advantage 
or profit of any kind can accrue to the managers of the Regent's 
Park by the exclusion of the public, then, and not till then, 
will it be believed that the reasons for so long a privation of 
air and enjoyment to hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
have been a tender regard for the well being of a few thousands 
of young trees, and a virtuous apprehension lest the innocent 
lawns and groves should be vitiated by the words, looks, and 
tones of earthly passion. 

As regards Primrose-hill, some good, it is to be hoped, has 
been already done by the Committee, since it is understood 
that the plan for inclosing and building upon it, though it may 
not be absolutely absfndoned, has been at least suspended. 

It is no doubt perfectly legal to buy and sell property, but 
there can be little of the spirit of Christian charity in the men 
who, for their own inconsiderable advantage, would deliberately 
deprive thousands of their fellow-creatures of the means of 
happiness and of health. 

The Report of the Committee proceeds thus 

' On turning their attention to the south bank of the Thames, 
occupied by Southwark and Lambeth, your Committee regret to say, 
that on a survey of the border of this vast town, from Vauxhall* 
Bridge to the east end of Rotherhithe, there is no single spot reserved 
as a park or nubile walk, for the accommodation of the inhabitants. 
Kenhington Common, about seventeen acres, is indeed kept unin¬ 
closed, and has across it a public thoroughfare ; the pasturage ap¬ 
pears to belong to the commoners, and to be of no great value; if 
(by agreement with them) a handsome public walk could be properly 
laid out and planted round the edge of the common, it would much 
^ Mixduce to the health and comfort of the neighbouring population, 
'and very little diminish the value of the herbage. 

/ Your Committee cannot but recommend to the consideration of 
the House, the peculiar natural advantages which the Metropolis 
might possess in respect to public walks on the banks of the Thames. 

^ There arc few continental cities situated on rivers, where the margin 
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of'the stream has not been preserved as an open quay or thorough¬ 
fare^ along which the public are permitted to walk. It is matter of' 
much regret that this is not the case in London^ which in this point 
is much inferior to Paris^ Lyons, Florence, and other foreign towns. 
It appears that after the fire of London, it was the intention of the 
legislature to have secured a public way forty feet wide from the 
Temple to London Bridge 3 but this laudable intention has been 
almost entirely frustrated by continual encroachment. In the same 
way, on the south bank, either by encroachment or by the impolitic 
if not illegal change of thoroughfares (formerly along the river side), 
very few places remain where the public have an opportunity of walk* 
ing on any terrace or eligible promenade near the Thames/ 

Here are two-thirds of the largest city in the vfrorld, con¬ 
taining a population of perhaps a million, absolutely without 
any place in whicli they can find good air, healthful ex¬ 
ercise, or out-of-door amusement. Those on *^lhe outskirts 
of the great Babylon may indeed snatch opportunities for 
excursions to the fields, if through these fielas there be a 
path; but upon that path must they keep, or incur the 
penalty. Not without trespass may they turn aside to gather 
a cowslip from the grass, or a primrose from the hedge bank. 
For the great mass, how^ever, of the toiling and smoke-dried 
citizens, even this is unattainable, except upon the day of 
rest; and even of this would the well-fed pious persecutor 
deprive them, under the pretext that to pass that day in the 
pure air, and under the blue sky, in the presence of the beau¬ 
tiful works of God, is irreligious. * 

Let the eye glance upon the map of London, from the 
Regent’s Park, along the northern edge of the Metropolis, to 
the river at Liniehouse; then from Rotherhilhe on the south 
bvmk, to Vauxhall-Bridge; and let it be remembered that, for 
the inhabitants of the vast space circumscribed, there is not 
provided one single place, in which they may unmolested find 
the healthful relaxation which is absolutely necessary for^the 
sound state of both body and mind; and it will no longer be 
matter of surprise, that faces and forms should be sallow and 
weak, and that morals should be at the lowest grade. 

The suggestion that there should be public walks upon the 
banks of the river is peculiarly important. To these might 
resort multitudes, for whom no better and convenient situation 
could be found. Though room could not be obtained for the 
practice of athletic sports, yet a commodious public walk 
might be formed, where the purer air from the water might be 
inhaled; and where the spirits might be gladdened, or soothed, 
by the sight of the wealth-bringing ships, or by that of the 
majestic stream, leading back the thoughts, as it flows, to the 
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hills and fresh fields from which it had come, or onward to the 
' great oceamto which its waters are bound. 

There is, it is understood, a plan in progress, devised by 
Mr. John Martin, the celebrated painter, for materially im¬ 
proving and beautifying the banks of the Thames, from Vaux- 
nall-Bridge to some distance below the Tower, on the North 
sideband to Rotherhithe or thereabouts, on the south; and 
this plan, if carried into effect, will give opportunity for 
constructing such public walks. The main purposes of that 
plan are, to preserve the river from being polluted by the 
contents of the sewers which are now discharged into it, and 
to collect those contents for manure,—a manure of the most 
valuable kind, but at present not only lost as such, but made 
to produce positive mischief. To effect this object, Mr. Martin 
proposes to donstruct two large sewers, one on each bank, 
which shall receive all the matters now emptied into the 
Thames, and convey them to receptacles below the city; 
whence they may be taken in boats, properly contrived to 
prevent the escape of offensive effluvia, and conveyed by canal 
or river to the country. This certainly seems a better manner 
of getting rid of the subject matter, than drinking it. 

Whether such an undertaking might prove gainful to those 
who should embark in it, it is not the purpose to inquire. That 
the object is an important one, and if carried into effect 
would prove highly beneficial, can scarcely be matter of doubt. 

Public walks upon the bahks of the river were, as has been 
noted, designed by the legislature after the great fire of London ; 
but' this laudable intention has been almost entirely frustrated 
by continual encroachments/ 

By whom, or by what authority have these encroachments 
been made ? 

Too frequently by the power vested in magistrates, of 
wholly shutting up, or diverting roads which from time imme¬ 
morial had been in public use; and which were thus as much 
the property of the public, as their own houses could have been 
the property of those very magistrates. This power may be 
justly regarded as a most unconslitutipnal one, and ought not 
to be vested in the hands of any body of men whatsoever, less 
than in those of parliament itself; least of all should it be 
entrusted to persons wholly irresponsible for its proper exercise; 
and who, as such, may, without lack of charity, be supposed to 
regard their own interest, and that of their immediate friends, 
somewhat more anxiously than the convenience or comfort of 
the people at large. Instances must be in the recollection of 
most persons, of pleasant antique lanes, or field foot-paths, 
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having been shut up or diverted, by order of magistrates, for no 
conceivable reason except the caprice or interest’of the land- 
proprietor, or the tenant. 

After noting certain situations on the north and the south 
banks of the river as well fitted for public walks, the Report 
proceeds:— 

* Your Committee venture to state that whilst they consider Public 
Walks of the first consequence in the vicinity of populous towns, 
they think some mode might be devised of reserving spaces fitted for 
alTording places of exercise and recreation .to the humbler classes, 
especially to the younger part of them. Whether this could be 
accomplished by a small payment for admission, they will not deter¬ 
mine ; but they cannot but consider it as important, and are fully 
persuaded if no such facility for regulated amusement be afforded, 
great mischief must arise. 

* Your Committee feel convinced that some open places reserved 
for the amusement (under due regulations to preserve order) of the 
humbler classes, would assist to wean them from low and debasing 
pleasures. Great complaint is made of drinking-houses, dog-lights, 
and boxing-matches, yet, unless some opportunity for other recreation 
is afforded to workmen, they are driven to such pursuits. The spring 
to industry which occasional relaxation gives, seems quite as neces¬ 
sary to the poor as to the rich. It is probable, if some such places 
were opened on the payment of a small sum, that enough would be 
received to defray the expense, which either a company of individuals, 
or the public might lay out for such a purpose. 

‘ It seems also of consequence in\he neighbourhood of large towns 
where there are rivers or canals, to have some public bathing-places 
reserved, which might be open to the humbler classes } it appears by 
the evidence adduced before your Committee, that in many instances 
this might be done advantageously at a small expense, and greatly 
promote the comfort and content of the people. 

* It cannot be requisite to point out how necessary some public 
walks or open spaces in the neighbourhood of large towns must be ; 
to those who consider the occupations of the working classes who 
dwell there, confined as tliey are during the week-days as mechanics 
and manufacturers, and often shut up in heated factories, it must be 
evident that it is of the first importance to their health on their day 
of rest to enjoy the fresh air, and to be able (exempt from the dust 
and dirt of public thoroughfares) to walk out in decent comfort with 
their families : if deprived of any such resource, it is probable that 
their only escape from the narrow courts ami alleys (in which so many 
of the humble classes reside) will be those drinking-shops, where, 
in short-lived excitement, they may forget their toil, but where 
they waste the means of their families, and too often destroy their 
health. Neither would your Committee forget to notice the advan¬ 
tages which the public walks (pro|)erly regulated and open to the 
middle and humbler classes) give to the improvement in the cleanli- 
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ness, neatness, and personal appearance of those who frequent them. 
A man walking out with his family among his neighbours of ilifTerent 
ranks, will naturally be desirous to be properly clothed, and that his 
wife and children should be so also ; but this desire duly directed and 
controlled, is found by experience to be of the most powerful effect 
in promoting civilization, and exciting industry j and your Committee 
venture to remark that it is confined to no age, or station or sex ; few 
persons can fail to have remarked the difference usually observable in 
the general character and conduct of those among the working classes 
who are careful of personal neatness, as contrasted with the habits of 
others who are negligent or indifferent on this point. It is by induce¬ 
ment alone that active, persevering, and willing industry can be pro¬ 
moted 5 and what inducement can be more powerful to any one, 
than the desire of improving the condition and comfort of his family. 

' Fortiffed by these considerations, and hoping to be able to turn the 
public mind towards the improvement contemplated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large towns, your Committee now proceed to suggest how 
some of the improvements they have adverted to may be carried into 
effect. The firSt point would be to remove legal difficulties; the 
second, to point out a source from whence the necessary funds might 
be raised. 

' It appears from the evidence adduced, that a bill to facilitate 
exchanges of entailed or corporate property, under proper regulations, 
at a small expense, would give much aid; and it is stated to your Com¬ 
mittee by eminent surveyors, that if such a bill were passed, the pro¬ 
prietors of adjacent lands would often combine to make improvements, 
which would open new approaches' and facilitate the formation oF 
public walks, being led as muchiby a wish to increase the value of 
their circumjacent property by the improvements, as by a desire to 
promote the public good. 

' In like manner an Act to enable persons (in a short and plain 
manner) to dedicate and bequeath their property in land to such 
purposes, and to effect these laudable intentions, would be advan¬ 
tageous. 

' Lest the expense necessary to be laid out for a public walk should 
be exaggerated, your Committee venture to remark, that it is by no 
means necessary that such a walk should be immediately contiguous 
to the town 3 if removed a short distance from it, and situated on the 
side of some public road affording a good approach for the people, it 
might be of more advantage than if close to crowded habitations 3 and 
the expense also would be thereby much diminished. One or two dry 
fields by the side of a turnpike road, planted along the margin, and 
having a broad walk carried round them, would often be sufficient. 
In that beautiful walk, Christchurch Meadow at Oxford, the land 
taken up by the walk is very little 3 all the inclosed space being 
available as pasture. It seems doubtful whether any public walk, 
placed in a secluded situation, would have much attraction for the 
middle or humbler classes. 

' Your Committee would suggest that a bill should be passed, declar- 
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iog that hi every future Act for making any turnpike road or canals 
from or to any town above a certain population^ it should be necessary 
to insert a clause reserving the land on each side of such road or 
canalj wilhin a certain distance of the town, from being built upon 
to the breadth of one hundred yards, or any reasonable space, and 
preserving to the public, on one side at least, enough for a broad and 
ample walk, with two rows of trees, and room for seats. This would 
only throw the building plots somewhat further back, and increase the 
value of the adjacent land. 

^ In some instances it may happen that Crown lands maybe sosituated 
as to facilitate the formation of public w'alks, or that large proprietors 
(aware of the advantage to their other property) may be willing to 
dedicate a part to increase the value of the remainder, oi^from a laud¬ 
able desire to promote a great public improvement. 

* A certain fund, however obtained, in many cases may be necessary, 
and it must arise, either from public grant, or from voluntary sub¬ 
scription, or by a low rate j in some cases these ¥nay nil be com¬ 
bined. 

* When no subscription or donation can be raised, it seems the duty 
of the government to assist in providing for the health of the people 
by whose efforts they are supported. From the evidence adduced, 
however, it seems probable that, in many instances, the liberality of 
individuals, if properly assisted, would furnish all that is necessary^, 
wl)cn their attention is directed to the importance of the subject. 

* In conclusion, your Committee cannot but recommend this subject 
to the earnest attention of the House ; they hope and trust that the 
time is arrived when an earnest %nd growing interest in all that relates 
to the welfare of the humble classes is taking possession of the public 
mind. As one means of carrying these wishes into etfect, they hope 
that public walks may be graoually established in the neighbourhood 
of every populous town in the kingdom,* 

Few persons, it may be presumed, will be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion of the Committee as regards the advantageous 
results to the working classes of such provision for their com¬ 
fort, health, and innocent amusement. It were indeed to be 
wished that the places of recreation could be opened to all 
without the imposition of any acUnission money whatsoever; 
since, however small the sum, such charge must operate to 
thousands as a prohibition upon that habitual enjoyment to 
which, as the real source of all wealth to the country, they have 
a sacred claim. But^ if the best of any thing cannot be 
obtained, it is at least desirable to have the best that is at¬ 
tainable. 

The suggestion that public bathing places should be provided 

* This particularly relates to towns like Bolton, Preston, and some 
others, where large proprietors possess considerable estates iu and near the 
towns in question. 
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for the humbler classes, is one of particular importance to their 
comfort and health, perhaps indeed to their morals; at least if 
there be any truth in the assertion of Dr. Kitchener,— that 'a 
clean skin is next to a clean conscience.’ That indecent 
exposure in places of public resort should be prevented, is 
unquelstionable ; but quite as much so is it that proper places 
should be provided for the unrestricted use of a source of 
enjoyment and health so important to all, and more especially 
to those whose occupations are unavoidably productive of 
personal micleanliness. In the beautiful desip;n published two 
or three years back, by Mr. John Martin, for bringing the waters 
of the river Coin to the Metropolis, provision was made for 
supplying the western end with public baths upon a very large 
scale; but though apparently promising high advantages and 
at a comparatively cheap rate, this plan, owing it is believed to 
the opposition of the Water Companies already in existence, 
found no efficient supporters, tiiough it had many admirers. 
Perhaps, however, it may not yet be wholly abandoned. The 
interference of the police to prevent young people from bathing 
in places to which they have for years been accustomed, is often 
impertinently officious, and has led sometimes to fatal conse¬ 
quences. In the examination of Mr. Baker, coroner for the 
county of Middlesex, may be found the following evidence :— 

Question ,—' Are you aware of the,'change that has taken place in 
the vicinity of London by inclosures continually taking place, so as to 
shut out the humbler classes frofti being able to take the healthy 
exercise that they used to do formerly P ’ 

Answer ,—‘ There is no doubt it is very much the case. I can 
speak practically respecting it as to individual ciises, and particularly 
with regard to bathing.—The police drive the children now from points 
where they were accustomed to go, and where they understood the 
depth of the water ; and in order to avoid them they get into deeper 
water, and are frequently drowned. This has been repeatedly the case 
in spofs of the river Lea.’ 

Perhaps the police might find occupation more strictly within 
the line of their duties, than this of prowling about to scare 
children from an enjoyment so essential to their health and com¬ 
fort, and to which they are urged by an instinctive desire so 
strong, that rather than be deprived of it, they will incur the 
most serious danger. 

The spots referred to by the Committee as advantageously 
situated .for public walks along the north-eastern border of 
London, are three ;—First, an open space of neatly fifty acres, 
called Copenhagen Fields, in a high and healthy situation, and 
Avhich is now to be disposed of. This spot is eligibly placed 
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for the convenience of a large population, and so high as to 
command an extensive view and pure air. , 

Secondly,—Hackney Downs, or Bonner’s Fields, on a dry 
and gravelly soil, which would form public walks of great 
advantage to the neighbourhood. 

Thirdly,—an extension and improvement of the embankment 
along the river side, to the east of London, from Limehouse to 
Blackwall, called the Mill-Wall. This place, if laid out as a 
public terrace or walk, would command a view of the opposite 
coast of Kent, and the vessels passing up and down the river to 
the port of London. The flowing tide gives great freshness to 
the air at this spot, which appears very eligible for a reserved 
public walk; and the evidence of eminent surveyors shows that 
this might be effected at a very moderate expense. 

For the south bank of the Thames the Committee recom¬ 
mends as proper spots for public walks,—first, Kennington 
Common, already named in part of the Reportsecondly, a 
terrace walk near Lambeth Palace;—and thirdly, one which 
might be obtained by enlarging the bank on the river side, 
opposite Chelsea, which would secure a valuable and beautiful 
spot always open to the public. 

On the north bank they point out a good terrace-walk near 
the Penitentiary, which might be extended afid improved ; and 
add, that if part of the garden-ground under the walls of the 
Penitentiary were planted arid laid out, it would make an im¬ 
portant reservation for the inhabitants of this part of London. 

From this place to the Adelphi-Terrace there is, it seems, no 
spot calculated for a public walk. St. James’s and Hyde Parks 
are, however, at no very inconvenient distances. 

The next place suggested, is the terrace at the back of So¬ 
merset-House ; in length about 600 feet, belonging to the 
public, in excellent repair, and only requiring an easy 
communication to be made to it from the entrance to .Waterloo 
Bridge to ensure a cheap and commodious approach. 

This is the last spot pointed out by the Committee ; but they 
add a suggestion, that another and very pleasant promenade 
might be obtained if, by any agreement with the proprietors of 
Waterloo Bridge, these could be induced to remove the 
gate on the north bank, taking toll at the southern side only, 
tlius leaving the bridge free to such as might wish to use it 
as a mere walk only, and without crossing it. The number of 
persons who now pay for the sole purpose of walking upon it can 
scarcely be supposed to contribute more than would be saved in 
the salary of the keepers of the northern gate; and a great 
accommodation would certainly be given to the inhabitants of 
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that neighbourhood. It is probably with a view to a saving 
the nature intimated, that at this moment the toll on carriages 
is collected only at one end. 

Against any rate of admission, however low, to the proposed 
public walks and grounds,—there is a strong objection in the 
certain fact, that it would operate as a prohibition to many who 
have the most need for the enjoyment and the least means to 
purchase it. If a voluntary subscription can be obtained, so 
much the better. 

But upon this source no certain reliance can be placed ; and 
the alternative seems therefore all that can be trusted in, if 
attainable. ,It is gladdening to every philanthropic mind to hear 
from a portion of the legislative body a sentiment which denotes 
a just notion of the relation betwixt a government and a people. 
* When no subscription or donation can be raised, it seems the 
duty of the government to assist in providing for the health of 
the people, by whose efforts they are supported.' 

One impediment lies in the way of providing public walks, 
&c., and this can only be removed by a general Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. This impediment is the law which regulates entailed 
property. According to the existing law, property entailed 
cannot be exchanged without an express Act for every such 
transfer; and the expense, in almost all cases, operates conse¬ 
quently as a prevention, whatever might be the advantage 
promised. '* 

To procure special Acts oft Parliament for each individual 
case of exchange of entailed property, is too expensive ; 
and a general Act for. permitting such exchanges is there¬ 
fore desirable. In evidence of this a few questions and answers 
from the Report of the Committee are now given. 

In the examination of John White, Esq. Surveyor to the 
District of Marylebone, may be found the following.— 

* From your acquaintance with the value of property, 
are you of opinion that if facilities were given for individuals to make 
exchanges where one portion of the property of one person is mixed 
up with the property of an adjacent proprietor, that that would be the 
means of causing considerable improvements to be made in the 
avenues to London, and in laying out public walks )' 

Answer.^^^ It would be the greatest boon imaginable in these 
respects.' 

Question .—' Is it not the case, that improvements are often pre¬ 
vented by the intermixture of small portions of entailed property i ' 
Answer. —^ Most beautiful portions of the metropolis have been, I 
may say, spoiled by such circumstances. ’ 

Question, —' Is it not necessary to go to the expense of a private 
Act of Parliament in each case ? ’ 
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Answer.—* It is.’ 

Question.—‘ Do you think that a general Act of Parliament which 
should lay down certain rules to be observed by the parties desirous 
to exchange, so that the tenant in tail should not have his property 
injured, would give great facility to such improvements, and probably 
cause them to be made ? ’ 

Answer. —' I have no doubt of it.' 

Question, —' Do you not think that an Act of Parliament giving 
powers of the sort described, would cause many improvements to be 
made in the country districts 1 ’ 

Answer. — ‘ I assisted my father in laying out a plan in Bolton-le- 
Moors, in Lancashire, where it would have been of the utmost import¬ 
ance had such power existed, on the property of Lord Bradford and 
others.' 

Such a general Act, it is evident, would be of immense im¬ 
portance, not to the formation of public walks only-but to great 
improvements of many other kinds. • 

In one respect the Committee do not go far enough. They 
speak occasionally of the laying-out of gravel walks for the 
public, around places to be still preserved as pasturage. But a 
mere gravel walk would be of little value to many who are most 
in want of air and exercise j and the reservation of the circum¬ 
scribed ground fur pasturage would lead to trespasses on the 
one hand, and complaints, or perhaps petty prosecutions, on the 
other. 

The foot is freer and the spirits more buoyant when treading 
the turf than the harsh gravel; and one game at cricket or foot¬ 
ball would, to the young and active, be worth more than fifty 
solemn walks on a path beyond which they must not tread, and 
beyond which they are therefore perpetually thirsting to go. 
Public grounds, not walks, are tne things wanted; and the 
sooner these, together with public bathing-places, are provided, 
the better for the comfort, the health, the morals of the people, 
and the credit of their rulers. It is to be hoped that tjie 
matter will be earnestly followed up during the current session. 
Let not the originators of the plan be discouraged if it should 
be thought that the people have hitherto manifested little 
general interest in the matter. The population at large know 
as yet little about the measure; but they cannot know without 
warmly approving of it, or without gratitude to those who 
interest themselves in its promotion. 

Above all things let it be proceeded with at once,—now, 
while the building fever is ia its cold stage, and property of the 
kind needed is consequently of cheaper and easier obtainment 
than it has been, or possibly may be again. Anxiously' 
indeed it is to be hoped that, in the coring words of the 
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Committee, ‘ the time is arrived when an earnest and growing 
interest in all that relates to the welfare of the humbler classes 
is taking possession of the public mind/ 


Art. XVI. — I. Quarterly Review, No, Cl, published in March, 1834*. 

Article ' On the Corn Laws* 

2. Globe, March 24, 1834. 

TN all kinds of polemics whether by sea or land, the best and 
easiest game that can possibly be played, is to find the leaders 
of the adversary doing exactly what if they knew better they 
would not have done, and then take advantage of it and ‘ go 
on to immortal glory/ The only defect in truth about the 
recipe, is th^t it is not always that such leaders can be caught 
en flagrant (Wit; but when they are, is the time to make hay 
whether right or wrong, and the worse the cause the more need 
there is for taking advantage of the sunshine. It is of 
leaders as of kings, Quicquid dtlirant All parties must be 
responsible for the men that get to the top of things; and if 
they are ill led, they must e’en look on and ‘joy to see* how 
well the adversary shall play his game. One comfort however 
there generally is to the popular cause, which is that like 
Bunyan’s Christian it may say to the Apollyon, * though I fall 
yet shall I rise,’ and maintain u cheerful hope that all failures 
and lettings-down are only .steps in the accomplishment of the 
necessary process to victory. Set down one, therefore, to the 
Globe, and another to the Quarterly, for having wrought in the 
good cause of exhausting fallacy, and giving a whetstone on 
which to sharpen truth. 

' It was a gross delusion practised upon the farmer by the landlords, 
to say that they, the farmers, were interested in the continuance of 
the present system of corn laws. (Hear, hear). Let the question be 
fully and fairly discussed, and let the fanner really understand his own 
interest, and he would undertake to say that it would be impossible to 
maintain the doctrine that the two interests were identical, ami it would 
be equally impossible that the monopoly of the corn laws could 
any longer exist. (Hear, hear.)'— Times, House of Commons. 
March 21,1834. 

This may be all very true and very proveable. But is it 
proved ; or is something given that is no proof? Because if 
there is, the enemy will crow; and as he is far too stupid to know 
any difference between a thing proved not, and a thing not 
proved, the one will do for him just as well as the other. 

'The farmer was a person who had to obtain his livelihood by the 
application of his capital in a particular pursuit^the tillage of land 
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for irrstance j his interest, therefore, depended upon the rate of return 
rendered by his capital, which again depended upon the price of the 
produce of the land with reference to the rent. If the price fell, or, 
in other words, if it were reduced by the repeal of the corn laws, the 
interest of the farmer must be put to rights, and his losses prevented, 
by a reduction in the rate of rent. (Hear, hear.) When it was 
clearly proved that the interest of the farmer depended upon the price 
of the produce of the land with reference to rent, the farmer must he 
satisfied that he had no interest in the monopoly of the corn laws, 
but that the landlord had,’—76. 

The enemy does no wrong in assuming this to be a statement, 
that the reason why the farmers have no stake in the corn laws, 
is because their interests can be put to rights by a reduction in 
the rate of rent; a cause manifestly incompetent to the produc¬ 
tion of the effect. The farmers are not only interested in 
paying a proportionate rent, but they are also interested in the 
quantity of occupation for farmers. No thoroughly informed 
leader on the Anti-corn-law side, would go about to tell the 
farmers that it was the same thing to them simpUciter, that a 
stop should be put to the cultivation of considerable quantities 
of the poorer land, and to the profitable application of a 
certain portion of capital in carrying to the highest point the 
improvement of the best. The farmers are not very bright, but 
they are brighter than this; there is no use in throwing away 
rhetoric of this kind upon thakn. The farmers know well 
enough, that when they got the coyi laws, they got a flush of 
farming business; and though they are in an * agricultural dis¬ 
tress'* at this present, (which means that they have made fools 
of themselves), they have a strong converse consciousness, that 
so far as their brief optics have hitherto been directed, they see 
nothing but aggravation from any removal. There must be 
more expenditure of mathematics on all sides, before anybody 
gets out of this difHculty. 

Atiother authority— 

* was ready to maintain the principle that the farmer had no interest 
in keeping up a high price for corn. The farmer during the currency 
of his lease was a part proprietor of the soil, and had a temporary 
interest in high prices, but that interest ceased on the expiration of 
the lease. The farmer, however, had a large, enduring, and pernia- . 
nent interest in low prices, like that of all employers of capital. The 
cost of cultivation was different in different qualities of soil, and if 
they admitted foreign corn, they might throw out of cultivation those 
poor soils that produced little corn, but they would not throw out the 
superior soils, and on those soils the farmer would get higher profits 
than before. Suppose a farmer obtained ten bushels per acre from a 
certain description of soil upon which the expense of cultivation was 
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equal to that of soil which produced 20 bushels per acre, it would be 
no disadvantage to him to have the inferior soils thrown out of culti¬ 
vation. If they looked to the question with attention, they would 
find the interests of the farmer were different from those of the landed 
proprietor, for the one had an interest in low prices and the other in 
high. The hon. member for Wiltshire had said that he was an advo¬ 
cate for cheap corn if the expense of cultivation was lowered, and he 
[the speaker] concurred in that principle.'~/6. 

This is the same assertion, set on a neW base. The farmers 
are to have an interest in the lowering of prices, because the 
expense of cultivation will be less. Supposing it is, there is 
little difficulty in seeing that the profit is more likely to go to 
the landlord than to the farmer. Will the landlord not bethink 
himself of saying, ' You pay less wages than you used to do, and 
therefore can give me more rent, or at all events 1 may take off a 
shilling an aqre from the reduction you insisted on.' It would 
be a very hopeless effort, to go to a farmer and endeavour to 
persuade him of the simple converse, viz. that an increase of 
the price of the corn would be prima facie a most hopeless and 
dangerous thing for him, by reason that he would have to pay 
more wages, and the expense of working the land would be 
increased. He would reply, ^Give me ten shillings an acre in 
the price of corn, and i will find the increased expense of 
cultivation even if it be half-a-crovvn.’ The key to the whole 
would be, that the increase of the price of corn would make a 
large increase to the rent, ^which would go in the main to the 
landlord if there was no lease in the way, but out of which the 
landlord would be but too happy to let the farmer take the 
interest for his increase of outlay. And though all converses do 
.not hold, this does. 

Upon all this, there is no wonder the opponent should crow. 
But he will take especial care not to note, that the way in 
which the farmer was brought to loss by the corn laws, had by 
ho theans been rested on such rough and half^examined grounds 
as these, but had been referred to "the effect of the general 
check to the possibility of finding profitable employment for 
industry, which must reach the agriculturists last if not first, 
and make them bite of the bridle of public misery which they 
have been so zealous in bringing on. 

Suppose the working printers in London could procure an Act 
of Parliament, confining all printing in the United Kingdom to 
the existing London operatives,—would there be any use in 
telling them, in the simple case, they did not gain hy it ? If 
some collection of stupids, should frame a plan tor giving every 
other kind of workmen a similar monopoly, so that all kinds 
should finally eat of the common folly, this would be something 
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like the existing state of things, and their condition might, like 
Touchstone’s shepherd’s, be damtiable enough ;—but this is not 
the simple case. If they got a monopoly by themselves, they 
would gain, to a certain extent and for a certain time; and the 
farmers, when they got the Corn-laws, did the same. When 
the printers had lived up to the increased profits, and filled all 
existing printing-offices, however many, with their children and 
relations (which may reasonably enough be accomplished in 
twenty years), they would be much where they were before; 
and the farmers might be the same. But there happen to be 
two or three new consequences arising out of the fact, that corn 
is not types. When the printers have got to the extremity of 
their new tether, they are, at worst, much about the point they 
were at before. Printers may be full; hut they have pretty 
nearly the same chance they ever had, for making their children 
hosiers, halters, haberdashers, or any other of inh vocations on 
the list. Not so the farming conjuror. He has had the wit to 
lay an embargo on the whole progress of the country’s industry. 
He has said, not a step shall you advance beyond what can 
be kept upon a certain quantity of corn ; and then stands ad¬ 
miring the fact, that cousin Jack’s six long-boned lads cannot 
all take snug farms within the county. And cousin Jack dis¬ 
covers if he tries, that there is just as much difficulty to make 
them tailors. Coats must come ^y wearers, and they by corn ; 
there can be no infinity ’of shop-hoard, where there is an Act 
of Parliament upon the meal-tub. Ri this way the plague comes 
round upon the authors. They, and their labourers, are screwed 
to the last pinch by the competition in their line; at this very 
moment they Irave nalf-a-dozen children each, for whom there 
is not the smallest chance of escape from the squire’s coffee- 
mill the poor-house. It is quite right,—it is a thing to sing 
anthems for;—so fall the foes of honesty everywhere, and 
honest men will the sooner come by the power of living by 
their work. 

Just the farmers suffer, do the landlords, the smallest 
most; the only excepted class being those who are born to getting 
good gifts and governments for their children. And they 
have a new source of suffering; the poor-rates are devouring 
them. Those that are not allowed to keep themselves, they must 
keep. In the language used before the Poor-Law Commis¬ 
sioners, ‘ the eighteen-penny children are eating them up.’ 
Heavens prosper the multiplication of eighteen-penny children ; 
they will be the saving of us after all. Small then is 
the skill, that cries Victoria on the discovery that the land¬ 
lords are a beast with many backs. The problem to he 
submitted to the ' Globe ^ should be, ' Given a million taken 
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from the public; among how many people must half of it be 
divided, to make it public gain ?' It is a strange sort of 
algebra. 


' When it is said that the abolition would affect the landlords only, 
the assertion means that it would only affect tlie property of the very 
great majority of those who have any property to be affected. * 

Bottle up this, of the vintage 1834; that our grandchildren 
may admire the notions of their ancestors. It will have an odd 
look hfty years hence. Let it be duly impressed upon them 
that it meant that their cunning progenitor bought corn at the 
dearest market, because they discovered that the very great 
majority bad got corn to sell. 

After this, it is very easy to make jokes about ' Ragged 

Men.’ Th»t the ragged men do not get up no inconsiderable 

joke upon tbe^other side, is dependent on the same causes that 

take a drove of oxen to the butcher’s shop. Perhaps after a 

little further course of raggedness, the * march of intellect ’ may 

march them in a diherent direction. 

• _ 

The article in the Quarterly Review, is a congregation of the 
current fallacies in favour of the robbery of the industrious 
classes, put forth with the apparent innocence of anything hav¬ 
ing ever oeen said on the other side, which is characteristic of 
ecclesiastics. The first of these plunged into, is the assertion 
that the maintaining the necessaries of life ' at an equable 
price, is an object most worth the attention of a good 
government;’ the thing meant being * maintaining them 
constantly at an unjust price.’ There is an odd stiffness 
about the word 'most;’ anybody in the trade of criticism 
will see, that the desire was to say that it was ^ the object the 
most.’ But a reason follows, that is in the highest degree 
characteristic. ‘ If they be unusually cheap, you have, in the 
pn3sent state of public morals, so great an increase of idleness 
and profligacy as to produce a considprable increase in the mor¬ 
tality of each year.’ Wherever the carcase of tyranny is, there 
is sure to be the company of the preachers. To the influence 
of this kind of holy fraud must men submit in all their con¬ 
cerns, till they can break up the system which rears a separate 
caste of men by public endowment, to cherish all wrong, father 
all oppression, and cross the temporal interest of their fellow- 
citizens everywhere under the mask of helping them to heaven. 
The next are the old averments, that the landlords will be ruined 
by getting foreign corn and still no foreign corn will begot; 
and that foreigners will not buy our manufactures though they 
may sell us their own; both of them ' theories’ which would be 
discr^Htabie to the bell-man, but utterly ruinous to the parish- 
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clerk. Suppose it true, that ' foreign governments would never 
consent to nave their fabrics destroyed by the unrestricted in¬ 
troduction of British goodsdoes that form any reason why the 
English people should be so bestial, as to tax themselves to sup¬ 
port the tyrants of the soil, and refuse to buy food where it may 
be had ? This is part and portion of the fallacy of ‘ recipro¬ 
city ; ^ which is the point on which the question mainly turns, 
and of which even the most interested may be suspected to 
have in general at this moment a very imperfect understanding. 

The old fraud that * the agriculture of the kingdom is the 
first of all its concerns, the foundation of all its prosperity in 
every other matter, ’ is of course reproduced from th« agricul¬ 
tural committee. As if it was not known to every man and boy 
that does not think himself interested in not seeing, that this 
was a mere thimble play consisting in putting * agriculture ’ in 
the place of * having corn. ’ Jokes too against * Kin^ People * 
may be very good ; but ‘ King People* is a great log it he takes 
things much longer as he has done. Great strength and eye¬ 
sight cannot come together, without leading to a consummation 
' extremely disagreeable ’ to the enemies of the public weal. 

* Ask,—but let your petition be couched in the menacing terms of 
a demand, and accompanied with a display of .physical force! 
Knock,—but have sledge hammers and brickbats in readiness to 
force an entrance through doors imd windows V~Quarterli/ Itexnew, 
No^ C/. p. 243. 

So says the Quarterly ; and if it thought this was sarcastic, 
it was wrong in so thinking of a very fair description of what 
has been impressed upon the people by the same kind of 
process, as Mr. Ducrow employs when he trains a horse with a 
carrot as a ' motive * for obedience and the chambriire for the 
opposite. The trade and traffic of all governments in turn, 
appears to be to teach the people, that they get no justice till 
it cannot be withheld. The impression on the public i&, that 
governments do not meet to know what is just, but to know 
how many days of open trenches are between them and sur¬ 
render to a just demand. 

A Lancashire weaver is brought forward, W'ho on being 
asked whether he does not * think it a bad principle of political 
economy to break down wages for the purpose of selling goods 
cheap abroad, and belter to lift up wages so as to secure a 
great and certain market for our manufactures and agricultural 
produce at home,*—tumbles, as was likely, into the pit before 
him, and says, of course, it is a most mischievous thing *to 
bring down wages. The poor man manifestly thought the 
question asked him was, whether there would m any sense’ in 
proposing to the operative to take less wages, for the chance of 
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the increased quantity the master might sell under a given state 
of opportunities; it was never likely he should understand the 
darkling allusion to the Corn Laws, contained in the words * a 
great and certain market at home.” Had the man been asked, 
whether the ' intelligent and virtuous part of the weavers in 
Lancashire ” thought it desirable to give the landlord three 
pounds for a quarter of corn instead of two, in order that the 
landlord might buy of them with it three yards of cloth instead 
of two, he would have hit upon a very different kind of 
doctrine that * insulted the human understanding.” 

The Quarterly Review is glorious on the fact, that manu¬ 
factures are established throughout the continent. That is to 
say, the landed robbers first cut oft‘ the manufacturers from 
trading with the continent and thereby laid the continent under 
the necessity of manufacturing for itself^ and now twit them 
with it. Great is the patience that conies of ignorance; if it 
would only last. Of course it does not omit to try what can be 
squeezed out of the obsolete ‘ Factory ’ hoax. The landlords 
first sew up the mouths of the manufacturers, and then run 
about to tell them how painful is the prick of the needle. 
There is assuredly no insolence and no fraud, that the labouring 
English would, not take' from what they call their * betters ' 
as a compliment. An old diplomatist, they say, would have 
received a kick behind without moving a muscle \ an English¬ 
man of the laborious classes might be persuaded to turn the 
other cheek, and add with piety ‘ For what we have this day 
received.” The winding-up of the Review is most unfortunate ; 
consisting in the unhappiest of all allusions to [Moore’s ?*] 
inimitable poem of * The Bread-fruit Tree.” The squires, God 
wot, are the bread-fruit trees; for love of which metaphor we 
are counselled not to cut them down. 

There is no use in raving either at the incendiaries of the 
pr6ss or of public meetings. They mean to lay you as low, as any 
race of beaten plunderers on record. The public intelligence is 
rapidly advancing. Liberal terms have been offered, and 
treated with contempt; it will be time enough to stop again, 
when we have got the nineteen years tax on home-grown corn, 
and the land-tax to help the mortgagees. The principal point 
for study now, is to ascertain how the assured fall of the landed 
tyranny, may be made to bring down with it the greatest 
quantity of other abuse. The intimation is freely thrown out, 
for the benefit of those who may be induced by pri^longed 
resistance to increase the magnitude of the catastrophe. 


* ' Aut Morus, aut diabolus* 
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importing foreign goods from countries which will not take our goods in return, 
answered, 241 eieseqq .—the depression of home prices as a consequence of fren 
trade, answered, 24*k^advantage of importing raw material, and exporting manu¬ 
factured goods, considered, 245 et seqg, —the subject of Absenteeism reconsidered, 
in reply to objections made against the former statements of the Westminster 
Review, 347 et segg. —attacks of the Weekly True Sun repelled, 350 et seqg ,— 
Mr. Atkinson's refutation of the principles of Free Tinido refuted, 256—his re¬ 
marks on the subject of Absenteeism answered, 256 ei «r^^.-^xtract from the 
City Magazine, on the same subject, considered, 259. 

EdMurgh Review for January 1834—Article, * Changes required in the Corn 
Laws,’ 265. 

Education^ public, remarks on that of Belgium, 448—of Prussia, 449—England, ih 
National, See National Edutalitm, 

Elements of Geometry, with notes, by J. R. Young, Professor of ISIathemntics in 
Belfast College, 424. e 

EuUnslein, A sketch of tlio life of tliis celebrated Performer on tlio Jew’s Harp, 74 
—Extracts—account of his performance on them, ih, —circumstances in which his 
endeavours originated, 76—^his performance before the Queen of Wirtemberg, 78 
—his success in Loudon, 79—desperate state of his circumstances, ib. 

Explanatory Treatise on the Subjunctive Mode^ being the substance of Mr. Noah 
Webster’s Fourth Dissertation on the English language, with numerous additions 
and introductory remarks, &c. by H. J. IL 465. 

o . F. 

FirsC Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books of puclitts Elements^ with notes 
and illustrations, and an appendix in five books, by James Thomson, LL.D. Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in the Dniversity of Glosgow, 424. * 

FUttoiUiam^ Earl, his Address to the Landowners of Great Britain on the Corn. 
Laws, &c. &c. &c. 378. 

Floggings military and naval, —See Impressment and Flogging, 

French Reporting, 371—remarks on the accommodation afforded to newspaper 
reporters, 372--proposition of the Moniteur to submit a copy of every report 
in manuscript to each speaker for correction, ib, —the proposal opposed by a com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber, on the ground of expense, ib, —the speeches altered by 
ministers to suit tbeir purposes, 373—conduct of Napoleon and Louis XIV. in 
this respect, ib. et seqg, 

G. 

Geometry without Axioms, or the First* Book of Euclid's Elements ^ with Alter- 
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•«tions and Familiar Notes ; and an Intercalary Book, in which the Straight Idne 
and Plane are derived irom properties of the Sphere ; by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge, 434. 

Gtofm, March 34,18.S4, 5l4. 

Greece^ Modeim, History of, 274—exertions of the Modem Greeks to shake off the 
Ottoman yoke, ib, et seqq, —remarks on the character and condition of their 
slavery, 376 ei seqq. —causes from which the Greek revolution resulted, 377 
et seqq, —among them the writings of Korai, Phillippides, Constandas, Rhiga, and 
otliers, 278—^brief account of llbiga, —of Korai, ib, et seqq, —^naval talents 

of the Greeks, 379—an annual tribute substituted for the system of Ueraths or 
]>rivilege to trade, by Selim 111. in favour of the Greeks, ib, —its happy conse¬ 
quences, 380—account of the lleta^ria or Secret Association, 381—orirgin of tlie 
general rising of Greece, 383—independence of Greece, recognized hy England, 
France, and Uussia, ib, —question of a ruler considered, 383—character of prince 
Mavrocordato and others, 384—Capodistrias chosen President, 385—brief 
account of his public character and conduct, ib, et seq, —assassinatod, 387—a 
king resolved on by tbo allied ))owers, and the crown of Greece offered to prince 
Leopold, 386—insidious conduct of Russia in opposition to it, t&.—the crown of 
Greece declined by Leopold, 387—conferred on prince OthB of Bavaria, i6.— 
remarks on the policy of giving a king to Greece, and thei selection of Otho for 
the purpose, ib, et seqq,-^n tlie future prospects of Greece, 289 et seqq, 

Guilianiad, or Guitarist’s Magazine. Nos. V, VI. 74—extract in commenda¬ 
tion of the powers of the Knhannouic Guitar, 80. 

II. 

flints by way of Warning, on tlie Legal, Practical, and Mercantile Difiioulties, 
attending the foundation and management of Joint Stock Baidcs; by George 
Farren, 58—Extracts—Lord Eldon’s reasoning against extensive partnersljips, 63 

' —^from (^Report to tbo House of Commons on its establishment, officeis, and fees, 
65 —on a provision in an'Act of Parliament relative to Joint Stock Companies, 
which renders any individual memlter of it liable for claims on the whole, 67 
et seqq, 

Histoire Parlemontaire do la Revolution Vran^aise, ou Journal dos Assemhlees 
Nationales, depuis 1789, jusqu'en 1815, 6cc, &c. &c. par B. 1. J3. Buchez. et 
P. C. Roux, 371—Extracts—Reports in the Moniteur erroneously supposed to 
be full and complete, 376—plan of the work, with observations on it, ib, et seq. 

■ - — des Assembldes deiiberantes, ou Ton d^montre leur marche au schisme des 

peuples, ^ r elevation des gouvememens tyranniques, et au renversement des rois 
constitutionnels; par M. MadroUe, 371—character of the work. 

. I des Francois des divers Etats aux demiers siecles; par A. C. Monteil, 179— 
character of the work, 184—Extracts—the author’s account of Pain^ug^ Sculp¬ 
ture, and Architecture in the fifteenth centuiy, ib, et seq. 

■ ■ - ■ — Universelles de TAn^quite; par F. C. Schlosser, Conseiller intime, et 

Professeur a I’Universit^ de Heidelberg. Traduit de I’AUemand, par M. P, A. do 
Golberg, 186. 

History of Man, 186«-8ugge8tions for the writing of political history, 187. 

History of Modem Greece ; by James Emerson, Esq, 274. 

I. 

Impressment and FUigging,4&9 —The ' John Bull’s’ apology or cajolery for impress¬ 
ment, 490 et seqq, —abnses which have been and may be made of this objection¬ 
able prerogative, 493 et seq, —^remarks on military and naval Hogging, 495. 

HarySt 74-»Skinner*s opinion of them, tft.—account of Mr. Eulenstein’s 
performance on them, t6.^—biographical sketch of the performer, 75—his perse¬ 
vering industry and ingenuity in bringing out the capahilities^of his instrunmnt, 76— 
difficulties encountered by hm in bringing bis arduous accomplishments into public 
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notice, i6. et 4eq.*-his feelings on being ordered to play before the Queen of \Kir- 
temburg, 78—presented with a letter of reconuuendation by the Queen to her 
Sister in England, Ut .—his suoccs.s in London and sufforings trom die corroding 
effects of the iron on histeotli, i6. et seq ,—relieved by a Dentist oontrivinga cover 
for his teeth, 80—his final purjiose of living by a more general profession of 
musical instruction, ib ,—remarks on tlie capabilities of tlie Guitar, and especially its 
powers of Correct Uaimony as illustrated on tlie Enharmonic Guitar, ib* et seqq* 

h. 

Law of Parinet'ship, 58—mischievous in its consequences, i6.—returns from the 
Official Assignees in Bankruptcy of tlie causes of commercial failure unsatisfactory, 

69— ^presum^ causes of failure enumerateil, ih ,—of the remoter causes of failure, 
the present state of the Law of Partnership affirmed to be one, 60—increase of 
capital, how occasioned, with its reduction in value and consequences thereon, 
t6*^the class who thrive, and the evil of restrictive laws, 61 et causes 
assigned for'^cbe failures of 18^5, 6^—Lord EldouV reasoning respecting extensivo 
partnerships in the case of Davies r. Fisk, 6^1—observations on it, 64 et seq ,— 
extract from the Report of a Committee on the Establishment of the ifou&e of 
(k)mmons, its officers and fees, witli observations thereon, 65 et seq*— remarks on 
tlie provision of Acts of Parliament relative to joint-stock companies, whicli 
renders every member individually liable for claims on the whole, 67 et seq ,— 
necessity of taking sufficient security from the officers of joint stock com])anies, 

70— of more promptitude in the adininistratiou of Justice in partnership concerns, 
tb, et seq ,—of enrolling tlie names of partnors, 7U* 

Lmv^handicraft, ll!2-»w*aiit of perspicuity and clearness in acts of parliament, ih .— 
attributable to tlie unnecessary verbiage of law forms, 113—illustrated by a draft 
of the 13th clause of an Act zor the extension and promotion of Public VVorks in 
Ireland, with and without the unnecessary law verbiage, ib, et seq ,—one third of 
the expense of printing to be saved by the omission of it, 115—the meaning of 
Acts of Parliament often rendered dotibtful by the present mode of making the 
draft, tb, et evidence of the motive being to increase tlie expense by uselessly 
augmenting the number of words, and 'Jiereby tlie profit of the lawyers, 116 
et seq ,—improvements suggested, 117 et seqq ,—citing an act by reference to the 
year of the King's reign absurd, 1 misquotation from Blackstone on Uie subject 
of citation, ib ,—^necessity for a duly digested arrangement of tlie Laws, 125 et 
regulations suggested for the repealing of former Acts wholly or par- 
tiwy, 124. 

Jjeitere on the Com Laws, and on the Rights of tlie Working Classes; by 
H. JB. T* 378. 


M. 

MutlviCs lUustratims of the Bible, 452—remarks on the hasty judgment of the 
pubKo ill regard to his merits as a painter, ih, —his choice of tlie supernatural 
class of Biblical events to exhibit himself in, ib, et seq, —induced to become tlio 
engraver of his own pictures from the lark of talent in other hands to do justice to 
them, 463^remarks on his Illustrations of Milton, t4.—his merits brought to proof 
and to a correspondent estimate, 454—comparison of how Raphael would have 
painted Belshassar's Feast, with the style in which Martin has done it, 455—his 
failure said to consist in not conveying tlie sentiment of liii subject, com¬ 
pared with Rembrandt, 456—his merits as a scene-painter, 457—his peculiar 
novelty borrowed from Gandy's Architectural visions of pandroznonium, 458—fur¬ 
ther remarks on his Illustrations of the Bible, ib, et seqq, 

M6Uasge$ Philosophises s par Thdodore Jouffroy, 132—character of the W'Oik, 136— 
exU^ on the gulyect of the appetite for conquest among Christians, 158. 

Momopofy of Food, S7&*—tlie limitation of corn lands with its cosboquences on an 
tnereasing population considered, ib ,—amount of injury sustainqd by the people 

' from the protectioa afiforded to the landlords, 579. el Ejections in &vour 
of the mtooipdLj aoinrmd^ 580 et /o^^^^xtensive foareeii of Mipply were the 
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ports open to tlio importation of foreign com, 382 et statements of the in. 

creased consumption of various articles of commerce widiin the last fifty years, 
385—great increase of trade to be expected from an open trade*in com, 387— 
statement of consequences deduced as results of the monopoly of the landowners, 
388—argument that a free trade in corn would render the nation dependent on 
foreign countries for a supply of food answered, ib, et seqq ^—list of a portion of 
the articles protected from foreign competition, 391—samples of exorbitant 
duties, 392—of the total amount of duty on a few articles, tft.—sums total of 
contribution by the peojde to support the rents of the landed interest, 393—sacrifice 
of Ireland to British interests, t6.—heaviest part of the burthen indicted by the 
Coni-laws borne by the labouring classes, ib, et $eq. fluctuations in the price of 
bread and the evil of them, arising from the Corn-laws, 394 et seq ,—table of 
results on a comparison of our exports to Cora countries in 1817 and 1830, 39.5 
et seqq ,—sacrifice made by tho people compared with the gain to the landlords, 
398—tanners not benefited by the Coni-laws, 399—plea of peculiar burthens put 
forth by the landlords considered, 400—of tithes, —poor nite| not pecujiar 
401—county and parochial rates not peculiar t^.-^and tax, right of primo¬ 
geniture, laws of entail, tithes, &c. why granted, 402—of house duty in tlie 
country, ih ,—land exempted from probate an<^ legacy duty, 403—game laws a 
privilege to the landed proprietors, 404—its complaint of distress considered, 405 
•—arguments in favour of the landed monopoly considered, 4C^—advantages which 
might be expected from its abolition, ih* e.t nqq. 

Afonuments of the Middle Aget, 179—rapid progress in the fine arts of th(» 
twelfth, tbirteeiiti) and fourteenth centuries, ib -—office establislied in France, for 
the preservation of tho valuable monuments of Ait, ib, —the president an<l his 
duties, ib, —results of his first circuit, in Architecture, ill>, et seq, —^in Sculp¬ 
ture, 181—Paintings, 182—Tapestiy,'183—account of M. Monteil’s history of 
tho different ranks of people in the last five centuries, 184—the author's pre¬ 
face, ib, 

Afotion of James Silk Buckingham, Esq. M.P. on 'Impres^ent for the Navy. 
March 4,1834, 489. 

.of Major Charles St. John Fancourt, M.P. on flogging in tho arm , March 

14, 18.34, 489. 

N. 

National Economy* No. IX. Fraser's Magazine &c. &c. 238—Extract8, 239, 240, 
241, 24^1, 244, 245. 

National Education, 296—its good effects to all classes assorted tft.—insufficiency 
and effects of tlie present system of Education, 297—the newspaper press an 
cflective means, if freed from fiscal restrictions, 298—wlmUthe present, and what 
tlie proper means of Education, ib, et eeqq, —observations on religion as a branch 
of Education, 301 et seq, —consequences of an exclusive attention to intellectual 
studies, 302—Attention, Presence of JMind, Observation, Reflection; Afctivily 
and Ingenuity, Energy and Courage, liUbour and Punctuality, Gracefulness or 
Taste, necessary constituents of a proper system of Education, 303—influences 
of the’ aristocracy on the Education of the other classes, 304—present course of 
bringing up children, ib, et ifeq, —improvements suggested, 306 etseqq ,—plan for 
teaching History and Geography, 310 et seqq, —for Natural History, Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Drawing, 312 —ttiitd voce instruction preferable to the text-book, 
313—observations respecting technical Education, 314 et segq, —on the Education 
of females, 318 et seqq,' —a plan of Education introduced by Mr. Roebuck, 
founded on that of Prussia, 321—difficulties likely to intervene in the establish¬ 
ment of a system of National Education, 322—means abundant; suggestions for 
the use of them, ib, et seq* 

Netherlands, Professor Quetelet’s calculation of the population of the, 445. 

O* 

Old Bctiky Espenehce^ Criminal Jurisprudence, and the actual working of our 
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Penal Code of Laws, albo tin on Pii^n Discipline, tOMlucIi i$ ad^d a 

lliatoiy oi the Crimes committed by Odendois m the present day, by the 
Author of^t^lhe Schoolmaster s lixpeiicuce in levigate, Iti—reviewed, 146— 
paitial reiorm in the Law and its ndmmistintion pioductive of little benefit 143— 
remarks on die punishment of deitli. 111 —on classihcntioiioi oftences into felomis 
and misdemeanouis, on the absence of a Court of Appeal in C iiminal cases, 
tb. ft seqq ,—on the aiithoi ^ calcuUtion of the a>eiAge timeoccupud by a trial 
at the Old Bade}, 116 seq ,—its effects ujion the prisoneis who aio waiting to 
be brought into Comt, da stated by the author, 118—controverted, li.—the 
author*b assertion lespecting the increase of crime, 140—contioseited, tb ,—nc gleet 
ot briefs taken bv counsel as stated b} the authoi, tb ,—coatrddictcd, observa¬ 

tions on the mode of punishing offenders, 1 lo et seq. 



Pailiament^ Shoti^ 107—Svvift’s opmion respecting them, i6.—Tort my Bentbuu s, 
^98—annupl in the eailj periods oi Ln,^is)i liistorv, tb ,—accoimud loi by tin* 
duties and condition of a member of I’arli uncut in those divs, 109 —dm ition ot 
Parliaments fioni 126oto 1184, fd.—numbei ot Parliiments during a peiiod of 
118 >eais, trom the -wars of Yoik and Lanc'istci to the dcceshion of the Stunts, 
SiOO—duiing Vie reign of^IIomv Ml ib ,—of Ihni} MIL th —of 
Llizabcth, Ldnajd \I and Maiy, tb of Tames I, uid ( baric s L *6 — 
first bill for inemnd PaiUaments in Ins reign, ib ,—repc ded in the leigii of 
Charles 11. four yeais after llu Hestoi Uion, 201—dm Uion of the Pciisionai > 
Piihament, tb — riieiinial Bill forced horn \lilUim the Ilf i/;—opinions of 
Harley and Ilojikins respecting the coiniptioii of Mombeis, ‘202—inenmal Pai 
baments from 1694 to 1716, act lopeded in the reign of Oeorgo 1 tb —^bnet 
account of the Septennial Act, tb —^preamble of tlie bill tb —extract from Mr. 
Sbmpen*B speech agiinst it, 203—npinioiib of Lail Poulet, Lord iuvoi, and >arl 
of PotOrboroUoh respecting it, ib —biUp isst d, tb —fust attempt to u ped it, 201— 
motion lost, tb —motion foi annual parliaimuts, tb —motion foi shortening the 
duration of parlia?pents m 17 >8, w itbSniollot s leflections on it, 20 1 —bboil jidili i- 
ments always opposed by the men inpowei abc tlier \\big or lor), tb et uq 
—Lord Durham’s motion, in favour (S’ Inenmal Pailiimoiits, 207—how re 
ceived, ih.—statement of tliomost impoi taut div isions on the subject of shortening 
the duration ot Parliaments, sinco^the He volution, 208^aiguments in tavoia 
of long paihaments refuted, tb, et seqq ,—wlnt meant by tlu tc rm “ Constitution * 
lb. ft seq, —practical effects of short and long jmiliamentb consideied, 217 et seqq, 
evils which lja\e lesulted from long parliiments, or no pirlunients at all, 2*21— 
account of the Peusionai) ParUameut in ( harles the Second's reign, 222—of the 
long parliaments of Oeoige the First and Second s leign, 223—the remaikable 
acts and proceedings of them, tb. et seqq —Dr. Johnson's d< hiiition of the 
Septennial Act, 227—pioof ofthoods resulting from the rule of paibes inde¬ 
pendent of the great party of tlie people, i6. et seq —observations of Tunius 
rebp«»ct}ng long parliaments, 229—231—aversion of the ludoib and the Stuaits to 
Parliaments of any kind, 230—opinions of Loid Oiey, Lord \ltliorp, Lord fobn 
Aussell and Mr. Macaulav at different periods on the subject of the dur ition of 
ParbamentM, 211 et seq —-what the pioper period for the duration of paibamont, 
231—^how legulateAiu the United States, 213—reasons for adopting annual 
Parboments, boW t6 eftc ct it without the intervention of an Act, 230—(ques¬ 
tion of difirerencnbatween a repiesentative and a delegate consideied, tb. et seq, 

k 

Polity Magazine, for Feb. 1834, 2(i5. 


Pwneet, or Trades' Umoq* Magazine.—Ihe day of our Redemption draweth 


Post Office^ need^'^l^feM^ 411—emoimt of levenue from it, 412—results 

of the revenue ^ regard to Rie Post Office^ tb ,— ^reluctance of 

the Ministers to abases, 413—^power of Ute postmaster-general, ib ,— 

requisites for his 6fiee> {6.—selected from a wrong elm, tb.'^et rrjp.—pow;ars, 
saUurv, and pnvUege* of 414 0 t m the reremioof 
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thS Post Office under circumstances which should have improved it, 416—accounted 
for from statements in the 18th Report of tho Revenue Commissioners, 417— 
Post Office checks against deputy postmastera, how managed, ift. office 

of superintcndant of hlail Coaches, 418—^no check whatever upon him; his 
salary and allowances, id,—^management of the Two-penny post department, id. 
ttsnq ,—expenditure of the pocket service and its abuses, 420 eiseq ,—negotiation 
%vith tlie Frencli post office, 422—general observations on tlie present management 
of the Post Office, 42^. 

Progress of Social Plsorganizalion, No. II, Trades Unions—Blackwood*® 
Kdinhurgh Magazine, for March 1834, 265. 

poor Jjaws Report, 469—effect of the mal-administration of them on agricultural 
capital, 470—operation of the Allowance system, id.—extracts from evidence on 
the subject, 471—from evidence on the subject of diminution of the agricultural 
capital, id.* et setf .—process of the effects of pauperism on tlie farmer and land¬ 
owners, 470—evidence on the diminution of rent, 474 et seq, —on»extinction*of 
Kent and abandonment of Cultivation, 475 et seq. —distinction between the poor 
and the indigent, 476—fundamental pnnciplo of the remedial suggestions of the 
Commissioners, id.—out-door relief incompatible wdth tliat principle, 477—evi¬ 
dence in proof of it, id.—qualities requisite in the person wlfo is to carry the 
principle into effect, 479—intimidation in the rate-payers *an obstacle, 480— 
necessity for its being carried into execution by the Government, 481 el seq, — 
Kxtract, recommendation of the (Jommissionors on the subject of relief in the Work¬ 
houses, 482 et seqq, —facts warranting incorporation for Workhouse puxposes, 
484 et seqq, —encouragement of emigration at the expense of parishes recom¬ 
mended, 488 

Public Life of the Right Honourable George Canning, by Augustus Granville 
Stapleton, Esq, 323 

Tuhlic Walks, 496—definition of a government, ib,et'seqq ,—Report obtained of a 
Committee of the House of Commons on tho subject of Pu1||lc Walks, 498—ex¬ 
tracts, 500 et seq, —remarks on the unwarranted delay in throwing open tlie Re¬ 
gent’s Park to the Public, 502—absurd pleas put forth for the exclusion of the 
people, 503—presumed period ivhen tlie public will be allowed tlie benefit of it, 
504—iilan for inclosing and building upon Primrose Hill, suspended on the repre¬ 
sentations of the committee, id.—extract recommending public walks on tho hanks 
of the Thames, td.—a public walk from tlie Temple to London Bridge included in 
the plan for rebuilding tho city after tlie fire of London, 505—suggestions of Mr, 
Martin on the subject, and for a better management of the sewers, 506—advan¬ 
tageous results to be expected from the reservation of walks and open places for 
the recreation of the lower classes, 507—suggestions for the removal of legal 
difficulties, 508—public bathing-places for the humbler classes recommended, 510 
—spots pointed out by the committee as eligible for public walks, ficc. td. et seq,—^ 
suggestion of a general Act of Parliament to permit the exchange ofi etRoiled 
property, 512 et seq, 

Q. 

Quartei'ly Journal of EduciUion, No. XIII. for Jon. 1834, 424. 

Quariet*n Loaf, Edited by Timothy Oldacre, 378. 

Quarterly Review, No. Cl, published in March 1834, Article Wn tho Com Laws,* 
514. 

Quarterly Review, Globe, &c. in support of Com Monopoly, 514—question os to 
tlie interest of the fanners in the continuance of the Com Laws, td. et segq, —• 
effects of the Com Laws working downfall of them, 517—assertions of tlie 
Quarterly Review answered, bX%etseqq, 

R. 

Sf^pori fait aa nom 4e la Commission de Comptabilit^ relatif d uno demande da 
fropri^taire du Moniteur* Chwbr^ ien D^pu^s, 12 Fevfier 1834, 371, 
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"Rapjitort au Mimstre de Vlnt^cieur sur lea Monumen&»lesDibliothcque8>les Arobires, 
et les Musses dea Departemous do I'Oise, de I'AUne, de la Marue, du Nord, et du 
Paa-de-Calttis. Par M. L. Vitet, Inspocteur-Gvu^ral das Monumeus iiistoriquoa 
de France, 179, 

Recuon for proteotin^ Home Trade \ or the principle of Free Trade refuted, 1238— 
Extracts, 255, 25(>. 

Recherehes sur la Population dans le Rojaume des Fays Bas; par M. A. Quote- 
let, 433. 

Regmey of Algiers, 132—national prejudices givingway to more enlightened notions 
and liberal feeling, 13(j—Greece always an instrument in the hand of Provi¬ 
dence of civilization to other ports of the world, i5, et Jouffroy's clasaifi- 

cationof the civilized and uncivilized races, 138—wars for aggrandizement unchris¬ 
tian, i5.—sentiments of M. Joufiroyonthe subject, «5. et seq ,—replied to. 139 
et $eq ,—^probable causes and consequence of dbe non-adoption by the Moham- 
tnedans of the art of printing, 140 et seq» 

Report from the Select Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, and Shipping, 
with the Minutes of Evidence, 58. 

- ■ ■ from the Select Committee on the Establishment of tlie House of Commons 
with the Minutes <of Evidence, 58—Extract relative to tlie charges for Private 
Bills, 65 

■■ ■ * Second, from the Select (Committee on Public Documents, with the Minutes 

of Evidence, 87—Extracts—heads recommended for the volumes presented to 
Parliament on the subject, 90—Dr. Boa*ring*s plan for tlie Statistical Department, 
91—suggestions on the subject by Mr, M'Cullocli, 96 el seqq, 

— - of the Commissioners of IiK|uiry into the Collection and Management of tlio 

Revenue arising in Ireland and Great Britain. Nos. 18—>22, 411. 

—from his Muji'sty's Commissioners for inquiring into tho Administration and 
Practical Operation of the Poor Laws, 2ist Feb. 1853, 449. 

Royal Society and M. T.egendro, 424—extract from the Annual Address of the 
President to the Fellows of the Royal Society, 425—remarks on a passage in it 
stating the difficulties of the theory of Parallels to havo been increased by a work 
of M. Legendro on Geometry, ib, et seq. —Euclid’s mode of composing his Ele¬ 
ments of Geometry, 426 et an improved theory of parallels desirable, 428 
•—answer to some remarks in the Quarterly Journal of Education on the work entitled 
“ Geometry without Axioms,” ib. et seq ,—object of tbo part entitled " Intercalary 
Book*’ to derive tlie straight line and piano from properties of tlie sphere, ifr. 

Russdfs Modern History of Euiope, 323. 


Sexmons on the Principles of Morality inculcated in the Holy Scriptures, and their 
Application to the present Condition of Society,‘by W. J. Fox, reviewed, 100— 
Extracts—^the main scope and end of Religion, 102—Christian Morali^, as 
expounded hy the author, 103—particular precepts to be moditied in different 
ages and circumstances, 104—(’onscience must be well-informed in order to become 
a useful monitor, 105^—Human Brotherhood, as inferred from the declaration of 
Paul at Athens, 106 et rcy^.^-Klevation of Sentiment, what really such, 110, et 
seq. 

Skip dwthmt: Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, 
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